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IDEALISM,  AND  THE  PHI  BETAnJkAPP^  SOCIETY » 
By  THOMAS  nelson  PAGE^ 


Ankappa  society 

r  PAGE^"***- — : --- 


aENTLEMEN  of  the  Harvaid  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  So- 
ciety:— 

I  feel  it  a  great  honor  to  have  been  admitted  to  address  you  on  this 
interesting  occasion. 

It  was  said  of  Lord  Mansfield  by  his  historian,  that  he  "sat  at  table 
with  the  wits."  To  dehver  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  to  the  Har- 
vard Alpha  Chapter  is  —  however  little  one  may  add  to  the  Company 
—  to  have  sat  at  table  with  the  lUustrious. 

The  rules  of  convention  would  appear  to  eliminate  from  the  choice 
of  a  subject  of  such  an  address  as  that  I  have  been  honored  with  the 
invitation  to  deliver,  everything  controversial.  That,  however,  would 
seem  to  include  to-day  everything  that  relates  to  Religion,  to  Politics 
and  to  History.  But  when  we  eliminate  these  we  shall  have  eliminated 
the  most  interesting  and  pertinent  matters  of  our  present  time.  We 
cannot  touch  on  a  subject  from  Cabbages  to  Kings  that  we  shall  not 
run  counter  to  this  canon  and  unbank  a  fire  which  some  hold  as  sacred 
as  the  Vestal's  flame,  and  which  apparently  is,  at  least,  as  perpetual. 

I  have  chosen  as  my  subject,  ''The  Relation  of  Idealism  to  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  and  of  that  Society  to  American  Life." 

But  having  taken  a  title  in  order  to  meet  Convention,  I  shall  feel 
at  liberty  to  use  it  as  a  starting-flag  rather  than  as  a  guidon  to  mark  a 
fixed  course,  and  like  Montaigne  shall  follow  the  drift  of  my  reflec- 
tions on  matters  which  I  deem  pertinent  to  the  present  rather  than 
attempt  to  obey  the  order  to  keep  the  beaten  track  of  Convention. 

This  Country  is  itself  the  offspring  of  Idealism,  —  and  Idealism  has 

one  deadly  enemy  :  Commercialism;  a  vampire  which,  if  it  once  gets 

its  hold,  sucks  the  life-blood  from  the  heart  of  Idealism.  If  the  Prac- 

f  ^  Address  More  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Harvaid  University,  June  21, 19£0. 
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tical  has  had  its  due  part  in  the  growth  of  this  Country,  Idealism  has 
borne  a  yet  larger  part  in  both  the  birth  and  growth  of  America.  The 
Practical,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  same  with  the  Commercial. 
The  Practical  is  often  allied  with  Idealism.  Indeed,  the  soul  of  the 
Practical  is  Idealism.  The  Practical  is  the  Instrument  which  Idealism 
employs.  Recall  Columbus,  Shakespeare,  Washington,  Stephenson, 
Morse,  Maury,  Edison,  and  a  host  of  others  who,  illuminated  by 
their  Idealism,  lifted  the  PcacticalJnto  thejsphere  of  Idealism. 

In  its  very  birth,  then,  whether  we  start  with  Columbus  or  with 
the  great  "Sea  Dogs"  of  Elizabeth;  with  the  Adventurers  erf  the  later 
decades  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  early  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
Centuries,  we  shall  indeed  find  in  all  their  action  the  utilization  of 
every  material  aid  in  the  practical  application  of  their  Inspiration; 
but  we  shall  find  that  Inspiration  to  have  been  the  compulsive  force 
of  a  lofty  Idealism. 

Columbus  sought  the  Indies,  as  Jason  sought  the  Golden  Fleece, 
but  in  his  quest  he  lifted  his  labors  into  the  realm  where  the  head 
"wears  sunlight"  and  the  "feet  touch  stars." 

The  Elizabethans  and  their  successors  withstood  the  greatest  power 
on  earth  in  their  time,  and  under  the  Inspiration  of  Idealism  fought 
the  same  fight  that  we  have  fought  with  the  same  Inspiration  —  the 
fight  for  Liberty  —  for  freedom  from  the  Hegemony  of  the  Imperial- 
istic Power  of  Spain;  for  Freedom  on  the  land  and  on  the  seas;  for  the 
Freedom  of  the  English  people  and  their  Government  and  their  Reli- 
gion—  Representative  Government  and  Protestantism.  English 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  fought  for  them,  and  made  the  world 
safe  for  that  time. 

So  it  was  later  on  when  the  Adventurers  came  to  Virginia  and 
the  "Pilgrims" — Dare  I  call  them  the  Adventurers  also? — came 
to  Massachusetts  Bay. 

In  certain  histories  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  former  came  for 
Gain,  the  other  for  Principle.  The  fact  is  that  both  colonies,  however 
diflPerent  for  a  time  was  their  coloring,  were  foimded  in  the  same 
spirit  of  Idealism. 

So  great  a  part  did  Religion  play  in  Virginia,  in  its  settlement  and 
in  its  subsequent  history,  that  even  the  Colony  at  Plymouth  could 
scarcely  have  surpassed  it.  I  refer  you  on  this  point  to  the  monu- 
mental work  of  Alexander  Brown,  "The  Genesis  of  the  United  States  "; 
to  Fiske's  "Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbours."  Go  you  to  the  original 
sources  and  see  for  yourselves  whether  this  be  true  or  not.  Religion 
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lay  at  the  very  base  of  the  Virginia  Settlement.  The  Blue  Laws  of 
New  England  were  never  stiffer  nor  more  permanent  than  those  in 
Virginia.  If  you  question  it,  go  there  to-day  and  try  for  yourself. 
You  might  think  you  were  in  Scotland. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  the  Principles  of  Religion,  of  Patriotism, 
of  Idealism,  which  formed  the  character  of  those  who  founded  both 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts  to  which  we  owe  the  best  we  have,  the 
best  that  we  are, — the  best  that  we  can  be  to-day. 

It  may,  indeed,  not  appear  amiss  to  you,  representatives  of  the 
Chapter  in  the  oldest  of  our  Colleges,  if  I,  representing  the  oldest  of 
the  Chapters  in  the  second  oldest  College,  should  present  that  Col- 
lege —  the  Mother  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  —  as  the  Teacher 
of  Idealism  which  I  believe  to  be  the  animating  spirit  of  your  Society 
and  as  having  borne  its  part  with  your  own  Alma  Mater  in  the  History 
of  our  Country. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  this  History  fur  her  than  to  give  you  a 
brief  outline  and  show  how  interwoven  with  it  are  those  things  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  Idealism  in  our  life  to-day. 

Indeed!  what  is  History?  Is  it,  as  has  been  caustically  said — by 
Napoleon,  was  it  not?  —  "lies  agreed  on"?  Is  there  not  a  Truth  of 
History  as  imperishable  as  any  other  moral  Truth?  Assuredly  there  is. 
And  it  is  the  quest  of  this  Truth  that  I  would  hold  up  to  you  to-day 
—  a  quest  as  lofty  as  that  of  the  Holy  Grail  —  a  quest  in  which  the 
reward  shall  come  only  to  him  inspired  by  Virtue  and  the  passion 
to  find  the  Truth.  And  when  you  shall  have  found  this  prize  you 
will  have  found  Education,  and  Scholarship,  and  Philosophy  and 
Culture  in  its  highest  form.  For  you  will  have  found  the  inestima- 
ble gift  of  a  mind  trained  until  it  has  acquired  the  gift  of  distinguish- 
ing Truth  and  becomes  itself  the  Reflection  of  Truth.  This  I  take  it 
to  be  the  heritage  of  those  enlightened  sons  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
if  they  will  but  enter  in  and  possess  it. 

"When  I  was  a  student  here,*'  says  one  of  your  most  eloquent 
orators,  "my  favorite  study  was  history.  The  world  and  aflFairs  have 
shown  me  that  one  half  of  the  history  is  loose  conjecture  and  much  of 
the  rest  is  the  writer's  opinion.  But  most  men  see  facts  not  with  their 
eyes  but  with  their  prejudices."  * 

How  true!  How  unhappily  true! 

"Read  to  me,"  said  Sir  Robert  Walpole  as  he  lay  ill,  to  his  son. 

"Shall  I  read  you  History?" 

1  Wendell  Phillips,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration,  Harvard,  1881. 
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"^No,"  said  the  old  Statesman,  '*I  know  that  that  is  false;  read  me 
something  that  is  true/' 

Has  History,  then,  something  inherent  in  it  that  tends  to  destroy 
Truth!  Only  two  things:  Prejudice  and  Ignorance  —  and  in  the  latter 
is  included  the  narrow  horizon  which  prevents  the  drawing  in  proper 
perspective. 

To  write  History  as  it  should  be  written  demands  of  the  historian 
breadth  of  mind  and  passion  for  Truth;  Scholarship;  Idealism,  and 
Infinite  Patience.  Also  an  independence  of  mind  bent  on  Truth.  In 
Religion;  in  Politics  and  in  every  other  field  of  thought  we  for  the 
most  part  inherit  our  opinions.  Few  think  for  themselves.  We  are 
as  gregarious  as  sheep. 

In  Religion;  like  Dr.  Thomas  Browne,  I  follow  the  broad  wheel  of 
the  Church  —  I  accept  the  general  rule  because  I  have  found  through- 
out life  that  all  the  higher  powers,  Purity  and  Sacrifice  and  Duty  and 
Goodness,  lead  up  to  God.  The  martyrs  and  the  saints  have  borne 
their  testimony  to  this.  Humanity  itself  attests  it. 

But  I  see  no  reason  why  in  the  concerns  of  Humanity  outside  of  this 
we  should  be  like  "dumb,  driven  cattle" — why  we  should  go  in  herds, 
following  blindly  even  in  matters  Political  and  Intellectual  self-ap- 
pointed leaders  who  assume  to  control  our  minds.  Often  we  accept 
History,  as  well  as  Current  Opinion,  thrust  into  oiur  racks  like  hay  and, 
being  without  instinct,  know  not  whether  it  be  hay  or  straw  or  shavings. 

"To  write  history  respectably,"  says  Macaulay,  "that  is,  to  ab- 
breviate despatches  and  make  extracts  from  speeches,  to  intersperse 
in  due  proportion  epithets  of  praise  and  abhorrence,"  etc.,  etc.,  "is 
very  easy.  But  to  be  a  really  good  historian  is,  perhaps,  the  rarest  of 
intellectual  distinctions." 

"A  perfect  historian,"  he  declared,  "must  possess  an  imagination 
sufficiently  powerful  to  make  his  narrative  affecting  and  picturesque. 
Yet,  he  must  control  it  so  absolutely  a^  to  content  himself  with  the 
materials  which  he  finds  and  to  refrain  from  suppljring  deficiencies  by 
additions  of  his  own.  He  must  be  a  profound  and  ingenious  reas- 
oner.  Yet  he  must  possess  sufficient  self-command  to  refrain  from 
casting  his  facts  in  the  mould  of  his  hypothesis." 

Contemporary  History  is  ever  the  most  unreliable  form  —  for  here 
Prejudice,  the  cprrupter  of  History,  inevitably  colors  the  spirit  and 
is  incapable  of  perspective. 

It  is  related  liiat  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  observing  from  his  window  in 
the  Tower  when  he  was  writing  his  "History  of  the  World,"  a  fracas 
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in  the  street  below,  asked  an  account  of  it  from  two  of  his  friends  who 
had  been  witnesses  of  the  fray.  And  their  accounts  differed  so  much 
and  both  differed  so  materially  from  what  he  had  seei)  for  himself  that 
he  desisted  from  his  work. 

Yet,  Cromwell  bade  his  son  "refresh  himself,  when  weary,  with  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  noble  Histoiy.'' 

Baleigh,  however,  though  he  made  Contemporary  History,  wrote 
only  of  the  Past.  Contemporary  History  applauded  his  conviction  and 
execution. 

There  is  that  apparently  inherent  in  our  nature  which  prevents  the 
Human  Mind  from  applying  to  contemporary  work  the  standard  by 
which  Posterity  will  judge. 

All  that  we  know  is  that  Humanity  is  the  bond-servant  of  Conven- 
tion; that  only  the  strong  are  free  —  those  strong  enough  to  break  their 
fetters  and  think  for  themselves,  and  that  even  in  the  realm  of 
the  Intellectual  only  those  who  follow  the  light  of  Ideahsm  ever  reach 
this  goal  of  Freedom. 

But  whatever  temporary  Passion  or  Prejudice  may  assert  the 
"Avenging  Pen  of  History  "  comes  along,  writes  on  the  scroll  with  ink 
of  abiding  Truth;  and  prejudice  and  falsehood  fade  away  and,  like  an 
ancient  i)alimpsest,  the  Truth  comes  out,  abiding,  immortal — and  we 
know  it  on  the  instant  to  be  the  Truth  because  it  bears  its  compelling 
stamp  on  its  face.  The  Crucified  comes  from  his  Cross  to  sweep  over 
the  world  and  save  it.  The  Sea  of  Obhvion  gives  up  its  Dead  and  they 
live  again.  The  Exiles,  the  Martyrs  and  Saints  and  Patriots  return 
Home  to  stand  forever  in  Bronze  in  the  Public  Squares  and  live  in  the 
Hearts  of  the  People.  And  all  because  they  in  their  life  and  work  fol- 
lowed the  Ught  of  Idealism. 

A  distinguished  American  some  little  time  ago  wrote  an  account  of 
a  certain  period  or  movement  in  our  national  life,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  relation  he  referred  to  a  great  Film  which  had  been  prepared  to  set 
before  the  English  and  present  to  them  "  cleverly  accentuated  "  the  idea 
€i  the  return  of  the  service  to  England  of  the  American  people  who, 
he  said,  had  come  mainly  from  one  settlement  —  that  at  Plymouth  — 
by  implication  the  first  on  this  Continent.  He  was  doubtless  honest 
enough.  But  unfortunately  his  account  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  distin- 
guidied  body  of  historical  students:  The  Colonial  Dames  of  Virginia, 
who  claimed  that  he  was  in  error,  and  appear  to  have  strangely 
enough  established  for  the  present  their  contention.  They  produced 
numerous  authorities;  they  even  produced  the  records  of  the  cele- 
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bration  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  of  the  Three  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  settlement  there  by  the  English  as  long  ago  as  1607,  with  cer- 
tain references  to  the  records  of  that  plantation,  which  showed  that 
there  had  been  a  plantation  of  the  English  race  on  the  Jsmies  River  in 
the  Colony  of  Virgina  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1607,  which  experienced 
all  the  hardships  that  any  settlement  on  the  American  coast  could 
have  undergone  and  survived.  They  showed  that  in  1609  and  1612 
they  seciured  from  the  Crown  the  reaffirmation  and  enlargement  of  the 
Chartered  Rights  conferred  on  Raleigh  and  his  colleagues.  They 
showed  that  this  settlement,  however  bestead  in  its  earlier  years,  not 
only  survived,  but  flourished  and  grew  vigorous;  withstood  every 
shock  whether  from  within  or  without  —  and  they  were  indeed  heavy 
enough  to  have  destroyed  even  apparently  stronger  States  —  and  set 
this  country  forward  on  its  long  and  successful  progress. 

Having  asserted  their  charter-rights  and  Uberties,  that  colony  under 
Sir  George  Yeardley  obtained  in  the  winter  of  1618-19  the  right  to 
elect  and  hold  a  General  Assembly  of  their  own,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  eleven  boroughs  which  the  colony  now  comprised, 
with  the  power  to  make  laws  for  the  internal  government  of  the 
colony.  And  such  a  representative  General  Assembly  or  Legislatiu*e 
was  duly  elected  and  assembled  at  Jamestown  on  the  30th  of  July, 
1619,  the  first  Legislative  body  assembled  on  this  continent,  and  be- 
came the  protot3rpe  of  every  other  Legislative  Representative  Assembly 
that  has  since  that  time  convened  in  America.  It  asserted  and  exer- 
cised the  right  to  decide  as  to  the  qualifications  ot  its  members.  It  had 
jurisdiction  of  all  internal  affairs  and  power  to  pass  laws  touching  all 
such,  provided  they  did  not  contravene  the  laws  of  England.  Here 
their  power  was  circumscribed.  But  from  this  limitation  they  de- 
duced the  principle  that  as  they  could  not  touch  the  powers  of  the 
Home  Government  without  its  consent,  so  neither  could  the  Home 
Government  pass  laws  affecting  them  without  their  consent.  And  while 
this  new  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  bravely  and  laboriously 
building  its  firm  foundation  and  learning  to  plant  com  on  this  stern  and 
rock-bound  coast,  named  on  maps  hitherto  "North  Virginia,"  and 
rec^itly  named  by  Captain  John  Smith  New  England  —  the  colony 
on  the  James  in  South  Virginia  was  asserting  the  principles  of  self- 
government  on  which  was  based  in  the  ultimate  struggle  the  final  test 
of  liberty  by  both  the  Colony  of  Virginia  and  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

A  part  of  the  development  of  this  ^^rginia  Colony  in  those  years 
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waa  the  laying  of  a  foundation  for  a  University  at  the  new  town  of 
Henricus»  where,  in  a  great  curve  of  the  James,  a  city  was  laid  out 
on  a  plan  which  it  was  believed  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  expanding 
population.  In  the  year  1619  —  the  same  year  that  the  first  Virginia 
General  Assembly  with  its  House  ci  Burgesses,  elected  |rom  eleven 
Boroughs,  two  representatives  from  each,  assembled  at  Jamestown, 
Sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  President  of  the  Virginia  Company  in  England, 
moved  and  carried  the  grant  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  es-. 
tablishment  of  an  University  in  Virginia,  of  which  one  thousand  acres 
were  for  the  support  of  an  Indian  College,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be 
'"the  foundation  for  a  Seminary  of  learning  for  the  English/'  In  the 
same  year  the  Bishops  at  the  suggestion  of  the  King  raised  £1500  for 
the  education  of  the  Indians.  Tenants  were  sent  over  to  occupy  the 
University  lands,  and  Mr.  George  Thorpe,  a  member  of  the  King's 
Privy  Council,  came  over  as  Superintendent  of  the  Institution.  Its 
representation  was  i^rovided  for  in  the  New  House  of  Burgesses,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  English  Universities,  and  Mr.  George 
Thorpe  sat  therein  as  the  Representative  of  the  University.  It  gave 
large  promise  ot  usefulness  until,  on  the  fateful  night  in  1622  it  perished 
together  with  a  notable  part  of  the  colony  in  the  great  Indian  massacre 
planned  by  the  old  Chief,  Opechancanou.  Its  representative,  Mr. 
Thorpe,  fell  with  his  neighbors,  some  840  persons  in  all.  And  the  flour- 
ishing hopes  of  the  new  Educational  institution  in  the  New  World 
were  cut  down  and  cut  oflF,  until  John  Harvard,  moved  thereto  by 
pious  zeal,  provided  the  seed  which  has  brought  through  the  years  so 
abundant  a  harvest. 

The  idea  of  a  University,  however,  was  not  abandoned  in  Virginia, 
and  in  1624,  the  Island  in  the  Susquehanna  River  (just  above  wherQ 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  crosses  at  Havre  de  Grace)  was  granted 
'"for  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  a  University  and  such  schools 
in  Virginia  as  shaU  there  be  erected  and  shall  be  called,"  says  the 
record,    '^Academia   Virginiensis   et   Oxoniensis."  ^ 

In  Virginia  the  blow  which  fell  upon  it  in  that  skilfully  planned 
and  boldly  executed  massacrecaused  a  shock  which  for  two  generations 
turned  Virginia  thought  from  educational  to  military  matters,  that  is, 
to  political  and  defensive  matters.  There  were  savages  to  be  drivep 
back  and  held  at  bay  in  Virginia  as  in  Massachusetts;  there  were 
Governors  to  be  withstood  and  run  out  and  supplanted;  some  that 
even  necessitated  a  Revolution  or  Rebellion  Uke  that  headed  by  Nat 
^  Dr.  Gilman'a  Phi  BeU  Kappa  Oration,  Harvard,  1886. 
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Bacon,  "the  Rebel,  *'  against "  that  old  fool,'*  Sir  William  Berkeley,  as 
Charles  II  called  him.  Time  was  when  the  histories  described  it,  as 
Sir  William  himself  did,  as  a  mere  seditious  revolt;  but  you  have  not 
far  to  go  now  to  satisfy  yourselves  that  it  was  a  Revolution  fought  for 
the  same  pianciples  which  that  of  one  hundred  years  later  was  fought 
for. 

One  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  Old  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts is  this  ancient  College  of  Harvard,  which,  from  a  small  beginning, 
as  it  were  a  mustard  seed,  has  grown  till  it  has  become  one  of  the  great- 
est of  all  plants.  In  all  the  honored  record  of  this  country  there  is 
nothing  more  honorable  than  the  history  of  this  institution.  Its  an- 
tiquity, in  which  pride  is  justly  taken,  is  but  one  among  its  claims  to 
veneration.  Its  chief  claim  to  this  is  the  work  it  has  accomplished  in 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  life  of  our  country. 

Age  hath,  indeed,  a  certain  authority.  But  I  would  present  to  you 
this  college  also  as  having  a  higher  claim  to  your  veneration  than  its 
age,  a  claim  based  on  its  accomplishment  in  the  development  of  our 
intellectual  life. 

The  older  colleges  have  sung  to  successive  generations  the  Iliads 
and  the  Odysseys  of  the  Race  —  the  lofty  designs  and  the  progress  of 
Man's  development  —  and  have  above  all  sung  the  mystical  Idealism 
which  gives  to  all  human  progress  its  sole  essential  value. 

It  was  more  than  Education  that  these  Colleges  gave  in  that  time. 
It  was  Idealism.  It  was  Inspiration;  it  was  Aspiration;  it  was  power 
and  spirit.  You  know  the  part  that  this  oldest  College  performed  in 
the  Colonial  life  of  New  England  and  has  performed  since  in  the  Na- 
tional life.  It  was  the  part  that  the  second  oldest  College  performed 
—  not  so  well  known  to  history;  but  not  less  pervasive  to  which  I 
would  point  you,  and  from  which  I  would  have  you  draw  the  inference 
that  so  far  from  Colleges  and  Universities  being  rivals  in  the  ordinary 
sense  they  are  colleagues  and  mutual  aides  the  one  of  the  other,  and 
that  so  far  from  their  being  antagonistic, .  colleges  and  universities 
create  the  atmosphere  in  which  colleges  and  universities  flourish. 

Who  shall  measure  the  influence  of  your  own  Alma  Mater?  Though 
it  began  with  but  an  appropriation  of  £400  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  1636;  and  the  bequest  of  John  Harvard  in  1688 
of  some  £400  and  260  volmnes  was  deemed  sufficient  to  give  the  In- 
stitution his  name,  and  although  throughout  the  Eighteenth  Century 
its  annual  graduates  numbered  only  between  twenty  and  forty,  and 
in  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  only  between  sixty  and 
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seventy  its  part  in  the  development  of  the  Country  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. 

As  in  Virginia^  so  in  Massachusetts  —  the  College  was,  indeed,  the 
inspiration  and  nurse  of  Idealism.  First  came  the  training  of  ministers; 
the  training  of  patriots  followed.  The  basic  foundation  of  both  was 
Duty.  Take  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from 
Massachusetts  —  all  five  were  graduates  of  Harvard  —  as  was  James 
Otis,  the  inspired  martyr,  and  many  another  leader  in  the  great  con- 
test between  Materialism  and  Idealism. 

Think  you  that  this  was  fortuitous?  The  plain  fact  is  that  these 
men  received  from  their  mothers  the  inspiration  and  understanding 
which  led  them,  practical  men  as  they  were,  to  recognize  that  high 
above  all  of  the  practical  concerns  of  Life  —  as  high  as  Heaven  is  above 
Earth  —  was  the  ideal,  the  spiritual  which  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of 
the  material  creates  the  soul  and  gives  it  Immortality. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  decade  of  the  century  in  which 
Harvard  was  founded  that  the  Virginians  began  to  put  into  effect  their 
aim  of  founding  a  University  by  subscribing  and  getting  their  friends 
in  England  to  subscribe  some  twenty-five  hundred  pounds  towards 
an  endowment  for  Higher  Education  in  Virginia. 

The  charter  was  issued  February  19, 1693,  for  the  organization  of  ''a 
certain  place  of  universal  study  or  perpetual  College  for  Divinity, 
Philosophy,  Languages  and  other  good  arts  and  sciences,  consisting 
of  one  President,  six  masters  or  professors  and  an  hundred  scholars 
more  or  less,  graduates  and  non-graduates.'* 

No  one  can  estimate  the  effect  of  such  an  institution  on  the  history 
of  a  Country.  But  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  true  history  of  this 
Country  can  readily  imagine  what  the  Country  would  have  been 
without  those  who  have  acquired  their  training  amid  the  Academic 
Groves  of  Harvard,  and  so  he  may  imagine  what  it  would  have  been 
without  the  influence  of  William  and  Mary  College.  It  gave  George 
Washington  his  first  Commission  and  started  him  on  that  shining  road 
which  led  to  immortal  fame  and  blessing  for  Humanity.  It  gave 
Thomas  Jefferson  his  culture  and  training,  his  first  Commission  also, 
and  taught  him  the  profound  principles  of  Democracy.  There  weire 
but  six  chairs  —  "one  for  Philosophy,  one  for  Languages,  one  for 
History,  one  for  Humanity  —  who  should  be  Grammar  Master." 
Much  later,  Thomas  Jefferson,  among  its  most  distinguished  graduates, 
made  changes  by  which  chairs  of  Modem  Languages  and  Law  and 
Police  w«re  added. 
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*  It  numbered  for  the  moet  part  only  some  sixty  or  seventy  under- 
graduates; but  its  influence  extended  throughout  Virginia  and  —  if 
I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  so,  throughout  the  Country. 

Among  its  Professors  was  George  Wythe,  "the  Signer,"  who  filled 
the  chair  of  Law  and  Police  —  what  now  would  probably  be  caUed 
Law  and  Government  Administration.  Known  outside  of  Virginia 
only  as  we  know  the  lesser  Ughts  whose  names  are  signed  to  the 
Declaration  of  Lidep^idence,  he  was  known  in  Virginia  and  his 
memory  is  still  cherished  aa  the  very  Gamaliel  of  the  Law.  For 
among  his  students  either  at  William  and  Mary  or  in  his  Law  office 
were  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe,  John  Marshall  and  Henry  Clay. 
Who  shall  estimate  the  influence  of  such  a  College  on  the  march  of  a 
Nation's  Progress! 

'  Now  what  was  the  secret  of  its  power?  It  was  that  it  ever  taught,  as 
the  great  Masters  have  taught  from  Plato  on,  —  as  Harvard  taught, 
that  it  is  the  Spiritual  and  not  the  Material  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  Cul- 
ture and  is  the  inspiration  of  all  true  Progress.  It  ever  taught  the 
loftiest  Idealism  as  opposed  to  the  Material. 

It  fell  upon  evil  times — it  was  burnt  down  again  and  again;  it  was 
pillaged  and  destroyed  by  war,  and  it  fell  upon  such  evil  days  that 
its  doors  were  closed  and  for  a  space  of  time  its  life  consisted  only  in 
the  ringing  of  the  College-bell  by  its  aged  President. — There  were  no 
students,  or  but  one.  But  that  bell  of  William  and  Mary  rang  peal- 
ing through  empty  and  fire  scorched  halls;  calling  across  the  years 
to  the  Immortals —  to  her  vanished  sons  on  whom  she  had  bestowed 
the  gift  of  Immortality.  In  time  it  awoke  an  echo. 

It  pleases  me  to  recall  in  this  presence  on  this  spot  that  the  loudest 
and  most  sympathetic  response  outside  of  Virginia  to  that  call  came 
from  a  distinguished  son  of  Harvard,  a  distinguished  representative 
from  this  Commonwealth,  the  late  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  story  of  the  firing  and  destruction  of  the  old  College  with  all 
of  its  library,  apparatus,  furniture  and  other  property  on  September 
11,  1862,  by  "a  body  of  stragglers  from  the  United  States  forces, 
drunken,  disorderly  and  insubordinate,''  is  told  in  the  Congressional 
Record  —  House  Reports  —  during  the  early  seventies.  Five  favor- 
able Reports  were  made  to  the  Congress  from  1871  to  1877  recommend- 
ing Congressional  Relief,  without  avail.  But  in  1876  Senator  Hoar  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of  William  and  Mary  with  a  scholarly  eloquence 
which,  although  not  immediately  successful,  contributed  efficiently  to 
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the  eventual  repayment  of  some  956,000  by  the  Government  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  Institution. 

''To  spare,  and  if  possible  to  protect  institutions  of  learning  is  an 
obligation  which  the  most  civilized  nations  impose  on  themselves," 
he  said  in  the  Senate. .  •  •  In  her  bloodiest  and  angriest  civil  strife 
all  factions  in  England  have  revered  her  institutions  of  learning.  •  .  . 
Wherever  civilization  exists,  wherever  men  are  human  and  Christian, 
the  Collie  or  the  school  wisely  founded  shall  endure. . . .  But  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  has  also  her  own  peculiar  claims  on  our  regard.  The 
great  principles  on  which  the  rights  of  man  depend,  which  inspired  the 
statesmen  of  Virginia  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  are  tiie  fruits 
of  her  teaching.  The  name  of  Washington,  to  whose  genius  in  war  and 
to  whose  influence  in  peace  we  owe  the  vindication  of  our  liberties  and 
the  successful  inauguration  of  our  Constitution  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  William  and  Mary.  She  gave  him  his  first  conmiission  in 
his  youth;  he  gave  to  her  his  last  public  service  in  his  age.  Jefferson, 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  annoimced  the  great 
law  of  equality  and  human  rights,  in  whose  light  our  Constitution  is 
at  last  and  forever  to  be  interpreted,  drank  his  inspiration  at  her 
fountain.  Marshall,  without  whose  luminous  and  f arsighted  exposi- 
tion our  Constitution  could  hardly  have  been  put  into  successful  oper- 
ation, who  imbedded  forever  in  our  constitutional  law  the  great 
doctrines  on  which  the  measures  that  saved  the  Union  are  based,  was 
a  son  of  William  and  Mary.  By  the  cession  of  the  great  Ndrthwestem 
Territory,  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  one  of  her  illustrious  sons,  she 
lost  a  great  part  of  her  revenues. 

"Next  to  Harvard  she  is  the  oldest  of  American  coU^es.  The  gift 
of  the  famous  Robert  Boyle  was  held  by  her  for  many  years,  on  con- 
dition of  an  annual  payment  of  ninety  pounds  to  Harvard. . . .  Each 
of  these  two  seminaries  in  its  own  part  of  the  coimtry  kindled  and  kept 
alive  the  sacred  fire  of  Liberty.  In  1743,  the  year  Jefferson  was  bom, 
Samuel  Adams  maintained,  on  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at 
Harvard,  the  affirmative  of  the  thesis.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist 
the  supreme  magistrate  if  the  Commonwealth  cannot  otherwise  be 
preserved.  In  this  hour  of  the  calamity  of  her  sister  college  I  am  glad 
to  believe  that  Harvard  does  not  forget  the  ancient  tie.  The  mother 
of  the  Otises  and  the  Adamses  would  gladly  extend  her  right  hand 
to  the  mother  of  Jefferson  and  Marshall. 

*^If  civil  strife  or  foreign  war  shall  ever  again  distiurb  our  peace, 
every  ooUege  in  the  land  would  be  safer  if  Congress  shall  to-day  make 
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this  solemn  recognition  of  the  rule  we  invoke.  To  deny  this  is  to  deny 
the  college  of  Washington  the  justice  he  did  to  Princeton. . . .  You 
had  better  honor  Washington  by  restoring  the  living  fountain  of  learn- 
ing whose  service  was  the  treasure  of  his  last  years  than  by  any  useless 
and  empty  act  of  worship  or  respect  towards  his  sepulchre.'* 

I  doubt  not  that  it  was  the  appeal  of  that  cultured  son  of  Harvard 
to  the  Idealism  of  his  colleagues  that  ultimately  led  to  the  recognition 
of  its  just  obligations  on  the  part  of  that  somewhat  practical-minded 
Body,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  will,  I  believe,  please  you  to  know  that  the  old  College  has  new 
life.  It  is  poor  —  very  poor  —  but  it  lives  and  it  stands  for  the  things 
that  it  stood  for  in  the  years  when  its  influence  was  felt  throughout 
the  land  —  Science  and  Philosophy  —  Government  and  the  soimd 
f oimdations  thereof.  She  is  putting  forth  new  efiPorts  to  obtain  some- 
thing that  may  prove  an  endowment  and  I  believe  she  will  have  the 
good-will  of  all  who  love  Culture  in  its  truest  sense. 

Another  link,  however,  exists  between  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  to  which  the  Scholarly  son  of  Harvard  did  not  allude;  but  which 
will  make  its  appeal  to  you  members  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  It  is 
that  the  Society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  which  has  grown  to  be  the  prime 
Intellectual  Collie  Fraternity  in  the  United  States  was  founded  at 
WUliam  and  Mary  College.  Hie  lamp  that  was  lighted  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1776,  was  passed  on  to  Harvard  College,  or  as  its  charter 
stated,  to  "the  University  of  Cambridge"  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  to  Yale  College  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  by  the  hands  of 
Elisha  Parmelee  of  Goshen,  Connecticut,  an  Alumnus  of  Harvard  — 
"Because,''  says  the  boyish  record,  "it  is  repugnant  to  the  liberal 
principles  of  Societies  that  they  should  be  confined  to  any  particular 
place,  men  or  descriptions  of  men  "  and  "the  same  should  be  extended 
to  the  wise  and  virtuous  of  every  degree  and  of  whatever  country.*' 

It  pleases  me  to  recall  here  that  one  of  the  three  young  Virginians 
who  signed  this  charter  bore  my  father's  name  and  was  one  of  my 
collateral  forbears. 

The  light  of  that  little  lamp  has  spread  over  the  land  and  who  shall 
say  what  limits  can  be  set  to  the  penetration  of  its  far-reaching 
rays? 

The  records  of  the  Society  show  the  inspiration  that  body  of  young 
men  derived  from  those  who  six  months  before  at  Philadelphia  had 
established  the  foundations  of  the  American  Republic  on  the  philo- 
sophic principles  which  they  had  struck  for  themselves  from  their 
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Knowledge  of  History  —  of  the  truths  of  History  —  not  of  the 
"Agreed  on  Lies,  '*  that  the  sycophants  of  Kings  and  other  Potentates 
had  written.  Let  us  see  what  they  discussed  —  those  young  men  who 
had  drawn  into  their  spirits  the  spirit  of  that  Alma  Mater.  Not  the 
Tariff  —  not  questions  of  Commerce  or  Finance  or  even  of  Agriculture 
with  which  they  were  more  familiar.  They  discussed  nothing  ma- 
terial—  they  discussed  no  questions  based  on  Expediency.  They 
discussed  questions  based  on  great  principles.  They  discussed  ques- 
tions relating  to  Government  and  to  Public  Virtue.  Such  as, 

"Whether  Brutus  was  justified  in  killing  Julius  Caesar?" 

"Whether  the  Execution  of  Charles  I  was  justified?'* 

"Whether  a  General  Assessment  for  the  support  of  a  Religious 
Establishment  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  a  Republican  Govern- 
ment?" 

"Whether  African  Slavery  is  justified?" 

"Whether  any  form  of  Government  is  more  favorable  to  Virtue 
than  a  Commonwealth?" 

"Is  a  Public  or  Private  Education  more  advantageous?" 

"Had  William  the  Norman  a  right  to  invade  England?" 

It  is  significant.  In  those  young  gentleman  of  the  First  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Chapter  was  reflected  the  spirit  and  temper  of  their  time.  And 
I  doubt  not  that  the  records  of  the  Harvard  Chapter  would  show  the 
same  spirit  —  the  spirit  of  application  to  questions  that  go  to  the 
foundation  of  Liberty. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  has  been  the  Soul  of  this  Nation  and  has  saved 
it  and  sent  it  forward  on  its  shining  track  to  save  the  world. 

It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  held  in  May,  1780,  that  a 
member  was  "received"  who  was  to  reason  in  a  higher  forum  in  the 
future.   But  I  must  read  the  record: 

"At  a  meeting.  May  18,  1780,  Captain  John  Marshall  being  rec- 
onmiended  as  a  gentleman  who  would  make  a  worthy  member  of  this 
Society  was  balloted  for  and  received.  Also  Messrs.  Thomas  Lee  and 
Landon  Cabell  were  balloted  for  and  received"  etc. 

Years  later  this  same  Captain  John  Marshall,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  bearing  the  Commission  of  a  son  of  Harvard,  became  the  great 
Chief  Justice. 

Let  us  take  another  period  of  our  national  life  —  that  which  came 
down  to  "the  War"  —  as  we  used  to  call  the  Civil  War  before  the 
World  War  shrunk  into  comparative  littleness  all  other  wars. 

We  began  with  Idealism,  and  having  freed  ourselves  we  would  make 
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our  Country  a  Refuge  for  all  who  were  "desolate  and  oppressed"  — 
for  all  who  craved  Freedom. 

So  the  door  was  opened  wide  to  all  who  would  come  —  and  they 
came  flocking  —  the  desolate  and  oppressed.  The  seekers  after  Free* 
dom  of  every  nation  sought  refuge;  the  enterprising  sought  a  new  and 
fertile  field  for  their  industry.  The  nudvivenii  or  evil-Uvers  came  with 
the  good  and  we  absorbed  them  all.  We  offered  them  lands;  they  gave 
us  their  brawn  and  brain.  And  we  grew;  grew  rich  and  powerful; 
waxed  fat  and  kicked  and  fought  among  ourselves,  each  side  claiming 
the  higher  moral  motive.  One  the  Constitution  and  Chartered  Right; 
the  other  the  Union  and  Liberty.  You  will  find  much  history  written 
of  this  strife  —  the  political  history  of  it  mainly  untrue.  You  will  find 
volumes  —  libraries  of  dissension  touching  its  causes  and  develop^ 
ment.  You  will  find  the  fundamental  groimd  best  defined  in  a  short 
speech  dehvered  a  year  after  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war  —  by  the 
much  denoimced  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  dedication  of 
a  monument  to  those  who  had  died  for  the  Union  on  that  field. 

While  the  battles  were  still  raging  far  to  the  southward,  the  titular 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Union  Armies  withdrew  himself  within  the 
cloud  on  the  mountain  top  of  philosophic  calm  high  above  the  thun- 
ders and  lightnings  of  the  quaking  base,  and  there,  under  h^h  in- 
spiration, in  a  spirit  of  loftiest  Idealism,  evolved  the  table  of  the  law. 
The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  you  may  find  in  the  contemporary 
records,  was,  along  in  1863  and  the  first  half  of  1864,  one  of  the  most 
bitterly  denounced  men  who  ^ver  sat  in  the  Presidential  Chair.  There 
was  nothing  which  those  who  opposed  him  in  the  Congress  and  out  of 
it  -^  the  powerful  radical  element  of  his  own  party;  the  men  who  on  his 
tragic  death  later  came  into  power  —  no  less  than  of  the  Democratic 
party  —  did  not  say  of  him  in  hatred,  contempt  and  derision.  They 
said  he  was  a  ""  Dictator,"  that  he  ignored  the  Congress  and  usiuped 
their  powers,  and  was ''  the  greatest  calamity  that  the  coimtry  had  ever 
experienced." 

You  will  find  much  strange  history  written  about  this  Gettysburg 
speech.  The  flu^t  is,  that  it  was  not  mentioned  at  all  at  the  time  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  great  New  York  Aewspapers.  It  was  not 
until  it  was  found  that  it  had  gone  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 
that  this  call  to  the  Idealism  of  the  American  people  was  recognized 
by  the  wise.  And  that  homely,  awkward  leader  of  the  people  went  on« 
denounced  by  the  extremists  and  the  irrecondlables  tiU  his  tragic  end. 
Not  that  his  end  was  tragic  for  him,  but  how  tragic  for  his  country! 
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But  in  titne  we  weatheired  the  storm  tibat  follow^,  though'  much 
was  engulfed  that  had  been  thought  essential.  There  was  enough. 
Heaven  knows,  of  the  material  in  all  the  strife  that  went  on  imtil  the 
actual  conflict.  But  on  the  instant  that,  the  e2q)Iosion  came,  the  at^ 
mosphere  was  cleared.  The  cannon-shot  at  Sumter  blew  away  all 
but  the  Idealism  and  from  that  moment  the  two  sides  were  aligned 
one  against  the  .other  under  the  flag  of  the  Union  and  the  flag  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  but  each  under  the  flag  of  a  high  Idealism, 
for  which  the  best  on  both  sides  offered  their  hves. 

In  the  all-seeing  and  aU-wise  Providence  of  God  the  decision  came 
and  that  which  caused  ''the  irrepressible  conflict"  was  swept  away, 
while  the  Union  for  which  the  one  side  fought  and  the  Constitution 
to  which  the  other  side  appealed  were  both  saved.  And  the  American 
Nation  was  saved  to  become  in  an  even  vaster  and  more  terrible  war 
under  the  compulsion  of  an  Idealism  common  now  to  both  North  and 
South  the  deciding  factor  in  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

It  was  after  that  high  exhibition  of  Idealism  in  our  Civil  War  — 
"War  of  the  RebeUion"  —  call  it  what  you  please  —  that  those  who 
saw  in  it  only  a  war  of  Rebellion  saw  also  an  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Commercial  advantages  offered  by  the  succeeding 
csonditions.  Those  who  had  died  or  been  ready  to  die  for  the  Ideal  Were 
content  whether  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  But  the  others  with 
much  impartiahty  proceeded  to  make  gain  out  of  both  victors  and  the 
vanquished  —  and  for  the  first  time  the  Commercial  was  put  forth 
boldly  and  brazenly  as  the  aim  and  end  of  endeavor  private  and  public, 
individual  and  national* 

Then  we  grew  richer  than  before  —  flourished  like  Jack's  Bean- 
stalk and  reached  a  new  realm,  where  apparently  Bags  of  gold  lay 
only  for  the  lifting  of  them.  We  drew  to  ourselves  the  wealth-makers 
of  all  Nations.  We  were  able  to  do  this  not  merely  because  of  our  abilir 
ties;  but  because  we  had  a  vast,  rich  Wilderness  to  open  up.  From 
having  been  an  Idealistic  People  we  became  a  Commercial  People. 
We  expanded  into  a  great  Commercial  Power  —  a  World-Power,  based 
on  Commerce.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  old  aims,  and  following  the 
old  paths,  we  began  to  take  the  new  ones.  Riches  began  to  be  set  forth 
as  in  themselves  an  aim  —  even  the  chief  aim  of  Life.  New  means  were 
devised  for  their  acquirement.  Even  the  Government  was  made  to 
lend  its  aid  to  a  degree  hitherto  undreamed  of.  Vast  fortunes  were 
amassed,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  accomplished  no  longer 
was  taken  into  account.  ''Big  Business"  came  and  spread  its  shadow 
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over  the  land  and  bulked  so  large  that  we  began  to  take  it  at  its  own 
valuation.  We  forgot  Grod  and  the  Law  delivered  amid  the  thunders 
and  the  lightnings  of  the  Mountain-top  and  began  to  make  of  Gold  a 
Grod  instead  of  an  ornament.  It  is  all  within  the  memory  of  those  here. 
It  is  one  of  the  foul  offspring  of  the  Caliban  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
period  which  followed  it:  the  Period  of  Reconstruction — the  Prof- 
iteer of  that  high  Emprise  of  Idealism,  the  Civil  War. 

Time  hath  his  revenges.  It  was  that  orgy  of  Pillage  of  the  South 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bummer-corps  of  the  Reconstruction  Period, 
that  seductively  drew  the  country  from  the  old  roads  of  Idealism 
and  set  up  the  Calf  of  Gold  as  an  object  of  worship.  Even  Education, 
the  Foster-Mother  of  the  Ideal,  b^an  to  pander  to  it.  It  was  not 
so  long  ago  that  the  Head  of  a  great  University  —  at  least,  of  a 
large  one,  was  reported  to  have  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  four 
years  were  too  long  for  a  College-Course,  and  that  two  years  were  long 
enough.  I  do  not  know  that  the  distinguished  President  was  correctly 
reported.  But  such  a  view  would  show  a  fundamental  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  object  of  Education;  and  would  make  Education  the 
mere  bond-servant  of  Commercialism. 

The  strange  thing  in  this  period  of  the  growth  of  Commercialism  is 
that  the  People  stood  it  so  patiently.  It  must  be  that  after  every  war 
the  People  are  tired  —  worn  down  with  the  destructive  output  of 
enei^  —  the  senses  are  deadened,  and  the  Evil  enters  in  and  battens 
on  the  debilitated  body  of  the  victim. 

Not  content  with  a  power  which  dared  meet  a  warning  on  behalf  of 
the  Public  with  the  arrogant  answer,  "The  Public  be  damned,"  this 
new  usurper  boldly  reached  forth  its  avaricious  hand  to  defile  the  very 
temples  erected  by  our  Fathers.  It  profaned  even  the  Seats  of  the  Law- 
making Power.  It  was  "cheaper  to  buy  Legislatures  "  than  to  meet  the 
demands  on  them,  they  were  reported  to  have  said.  A  certain  toll  was 
paid.  Some,  like  Zaccheus,  became  repentent  and  restored,  if  not  four^ 
fold,  at  least,  something.  There  was  a  brief  period  of  indecision  in 
which  there  was  a  discussion  about  "  tainted  money,'*  but  it  soon 
passed.  The  money  was  accepted,  possibly,  on  the  theory  that  it  was 
well  to  save  even  that  much.  Even  oiur  foreign  Relations  were  made 
subject  to  this  new  spirit  of  Mammon,  and  oiur  Diplomacy  came  to  be 
known  as  "  Dollar  Diplomacy."  Small  wonder  that  the  Nations  of  the 
world  became  established  in  their  conviction  that  we  were  a  commer- 
cial and  soulless  People,  worshiping  the  Dollar  and  wholly  given  over 
to  the  Material.  And  we  submitted.  They  took  our  franchises,  and 
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imposed  on  us.  They  yoked  the  Public  to  their  chariot,  they  blinded 
Samson  and  made  him  grind  in  their  mill  to  grind  them  out  more  Gold. 
And  Samson  ground  untU  he  learned  his  strength.  Then  he  got  his 
hands  on  the  pillars  and  bowed  himself  and  made  the  temple  reel. 
We  no  longer  were  satisfied  to  build  as  oiu*  Fathers  had  built.  We 
would  build  more  grandly,  more  aspiringly.  Instead  of  building  on  the 
old,  broad  foimdations,  we  said,  as  men  had  said  at  the  first,  ''Go  to; 
let  us  build  us  a  tower  that  shall  reach  to  Heaven.  We  have  one  lan- 
guage. Let  us  build.  We  have  brick  and  slime,  let  us  build." 

So,  we  built  and  devised  new  inventions  —  and  prided  ourselves  on 
our  brick  and  slime  and  imagined  that  we  had  conquered  the  material 
world  and  might  build  a  city  —  that  is,  a  country  and  a  tower  that 
would  reach  unto  Heaven.  We  did  it  well  —  we  burned  the  brick 
"  throughly  "  —  and  we  prided  ourselves  on  the  loftiness  of  oiur  tower. 
We  became  —  or  were  becoming  all  of  one  language  —  that  of  Ma- 
terialism —  we  had  high  aspirations  —  material.  And  we  were  just 
at  the  Beginning.  Thenceforth  nothing  should  be  restrained  from  us 
which  we  should  imagine  to  do.  We  would  bring  God  down  upon  the 
Earth  —  not  to  rule,  but  to  see  oiur  mighty  work.  And  we  did  so  — 
He  came.  And  our  one  language  —  our  united  aim  was  our  confound- 
ing. Our  knowledge  —  our  skill;  oiu*  very  science  was  turned  to  the 
work  of  destruction,  and  we  left  off  to  build  the  City.  Then  came  the 
Enemy.  Then  came  the  War.  At  its  base  lay  the  Demon  of  Com- 
mercialism: the  arch  foe  of  Idealism.  The  great  German  People  had 
wandered  from  the  paths  by  which  th^  had  become  a  great  Commer- 
cial People  and  would  now  become  a  great  Military  Empire,  which 
should  rule  the  World. 

And  in  time  the  War  came  to  us.  The  nations  of  the  Earth  had 
thought  us  wholly  sunk  in  Commercialism.  The  Empires  of  Central 
Euroi)e  traded  on  it.  The  other  Nations  thought  to  use  it  for  their 
ptoposes.  And  the  world  looked  very  dark,  indeed. 

And  then  suddenly  out  of  the  murk  came  the  Bugle-call —  the  call 
ci  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Idealism  of  the  American 
People.  You  remember  it?  The  trumpet-call  ?  Not  to  the  Commer- 
cial instinct  —  not  to  make  the  United  States  richer  —  or  even  more 
powerful;  but  to  make  the  World  safe  for  Democracy  —  to  make  it 
safe  and  to  keep  it  safe  —  through  inspiring  the  other  Peoples  with 
oiur  Idealism  and  leading  them  to  form  an  association  or  League  of 
Nations  to  prererve  Peace  hereafter;  so  that  so  dreadful  a  catastro- 
phe should  never  occur  i^in. 
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You  remember  the  response  of  the  American  People  to  the  appeal? 
And  the  vows  to  God  that  we  made?  That  never  again  should  this 
catastrophe  occiu*?  Ten  Million  men  in  one  day.  Seven  Billion  Dol- 
lars in  one  day.  The  temple  of  Conunercialism  had  fallen  —  if  only 
for  a  day.  And  Idealism  had  come  back.  And  we  were  victorious,  and 
Free. 

And  now  we  stand  once  more  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Once  more 
we  must  choose  between  Idealism  and  Commercialism.  Choose  ye. 
Shall  we  keep  our  vows?  Shall  we  follow  the  Pillars  of  Cloud  and  Fire 
or  shall  we  turn  back  to  the  Flesh-pots  of  Egypt  with  her  enchant- 
ments and  her  Slavery?  "I  can  promise  you  only  Poverty,  Wounds 
and  Death,"  said  Garibaldi  to  his  young  Italians,  when  Rome  was 
lost.  But  three  thousand  men  made  the  choice  and  followed  their 
intrepid  Leader.  Shall  we  do  less? 

If  I  have  chosen  for  my  illustration  a  very  ancient  story,  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  progress  of  Human- 
ity and  is  as  applicable  to-day  as  when  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
employed  it  to  illustrate  to  the  Children  of  Israel  the  futility  of  the 
Material  in  rivalry  with  the  Spiritual  in  the  history  of  Mankind. 

It  was  once  said : ''  After  us  the  Deluge."  But  in  our  time  it  is  not  so. 
For  the  Deluge  has  come.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  it  to-day.  The  tem- 
pest may  have  subsided.  But  the  Earth  is  still  covered  and  we  are 
drifting  amid  a  waste  of  uncharted,  unknown  waters  still  lashed  to 
fury  by  the  recent  fury  of  the  elements.  The  dove  was  sent  forth,  but 
was  forced  back  and  we  drift  on.  And  now  only  the  Raven  flits  cease- 
lessly to  and  fro  above  the  seething  Deep.  Pray  Heaven  that  ere 
long  He  who  '*  commands  even  the  winds  and  the  waves  and  they 
obey  him,"  will  speak  the  word  and  give  us  back  a  peaceful  world. 

We  are  —  to  drop  for  the  moment  our  troi)e  —  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  Revolution.  The  war  —  the  vastest  of  all  the  wars  of  History 
—  has  ended  —  but  we  are  not  at  Peace.  If  we  are,  we  are  the  only 
people  among  all  the  former  participants  in  the  struggle  who  are;  and 
even  if  actual  war  has  ceased,  we  are,  whether  we  admit  it  or  not, 
passing  through  the  vastest  Revolution  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

And  now  after  the  greatest  exemplification  of  American  Idealism 
that  even  oiur  history  knows  we  find  ourselves  in  a  new  world  —  oq  a 
sodden  earth  —  sodden  with  blood  of  millions  —  among  them  our 
own  who  gave  their  fair  lives  that  the  Ideal  might  live.         ^ 

W€  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  new  world  —  as  new  as  that  which  Noah 
and  his  family  trod  when  they  stepped  forth  on  the  drjring  earth  and 
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stood  facing  the  inspiring  bow  of  promise  touched  to  Life  and  Beauty 
by  the  beams  of  the  returned  sun.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  world ; 
that  with  all  that  it  bore  has  been  drowned;  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
new  world.  Shall  we  deal  with  it  in  a  spirit  chastened  and  steadied  by 
the  knowledge  we  have  gained;  or  shall  it  be  in  a  spirit  of  riot  and  in- 
corrigible by  any  chastening  however  severe,  however  stem  in  its  les- 
sons? Shall  we  go  spinning  heedlessly  'Mown  the  ringing  grooves  of 
change"  to  destruction  and  chaos;  or  shall  we  pause  and  consider 
and  face  the  savage  facts  as  they  confront  us  and  by  giving  timely 
heed  reconstitute  the  world  on  the  sound  principles  which  once  made 
it  our  servant  and  not  our  master;  and  turn  once  more,  as  our  fathers 
did,  to  the  Lord  our  God  to  do  His  work  which  He  set  before  us.  "Be 
not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked."  We  are  not  at  Peace.  ■ 

We  find  ourselves  with  all  the  problems  before  us  —  to  be  solved  by 
us,  by  you,  the  proper  intellectual  leaders  of  the  coming  time.  At  no 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  they  been  more  numerous  or 
complex.  I  will  name  but  two. 

You  will  find  among  these  questions  the  immediate  one:  Whether  we 
are  to  lapse  back  into  a  putrid  Commercialism  or  are  to  follow  the 
hght  of  Idealism.  And  become  the  light  of  the  world.  On  this  hinges 
the  life  of  our  nation  and  the  character  of  our  People.  The  danger  ap- 
pears very  real.  All  the  talk  is  of  Dollars  —  much  is  of  wages.  This 
last,  however,  is  an  incident  —  a  consequence  of  gross  injustice  in 
the  past  when,  as  one  of  your  own  Harvard  men  once  said  on  this 
spot,  they  needed  bulwarks  against  the  Intrenched  Power  of  Corpor- 
ate Wealth  —  less  than  which  had  wrecked  the  Greek  and  Roman 
States. 

This  drove  Labor  to  unionize  and  organize  and  consolidate  and 
fight.  But  this  will  be  adjusted  when  what  is  equitable  shall  be  arrived 
at.  When  that  solution  comes,  then  Labor  —  certainly  the  true  Ameri- 
can part  —  the  part  that  has  the  American  spirit,  will  compel  the  other 
part  to  fall  into  line. 

A  more  profound  cause  for  solicitude  lies  in  the  fading  away  of 
Idealism  as  evidenced  in  the  position  being  assumed  by  the  new  sol- 
diers' organization  known  as  the  League.  In  a  way,  the  color  of  the 
thought  of  our  People  lies  in  the  hands  of  this  organization  and  even  the 
fate  of  the  Country  may  be  said  to  do  so  for  the  next  generation.  It 
comprises  the  great  body  of  oiu*  young  men  of  every  class  and  condition 
ciUte,  It  includes  the  good  and  the  bad.  It  was  the  incarnation  of  the 
patriotism  and  power  of  the  Idealism  and  Realism  of  the  American 
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People.  As  a  whole  it  has  performed  the  work  of  saving  the  world. 
It  has  the  admiration,  the  respect  and  the  affection  of  the  Country.  It 
may  be  in  the  future  the  benediction  of  the  Nation  —  it  may  be  and 
should  be  the  bulwark  and  defense  against  every  peril  from  without 
or  within  that  can  threaten  us.  It  may  guide  with  firm  hand  this  Grov- 
emment  and  People  along  the  way  of  Idealism  and  Honor  and  Secur- 
ity and  Glory.  Now  shall  th^ 

"Dull  the  mighty  space  of  their  large  honors 
For  flo  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus? 
I'd  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon." 

I  know  many  of  those  men — of  those  who  **  got  over  "  and  some  who 
ate  their  hearts  out  at  home  —  and  I  feel  that  I  know  the  great  body 
of  them  —  at  least  of  the  Officers  and  the  American  element  among  the 
others  —  no  matter  what  their  origin  may  be.  And  I  feel  that,  what 
is  necessary  is  to  put  plainly  before  them  the  true  facts  of  the  case  and 
set  over  against  the  ignominy  of  coining  their  patriotism  into  dollars 
and  reducing  them  to  the  level  of  the  Janisary  and  the  Bounty- 
Jumper,  the  splendor  of  the  Idealism  of  the  American  youth  who  went 
to  the  war  for  Glory  or  for  Adventure  or  for  Duty:  highest  of  all 
motives.  They  are  as  patriotic  as  ever.  But  they  are  young  —  inex- 
perienced; easily  drawn  by  appeals  to  their  Rights  on  the  part  of  the 
designing;  and  doubtless  affected  by  the  growth  of  the  revivified  spirit 
of  Commercialism  which  begins  to  spread  over  the  land  like  the  poi- 
sonous gas  which  silently  and  secretly  permeated  the  fields  where  our 
young  men  half  smothered  fought  for  Idealism  without  knowing  the 
deadliness  of  air  thickening  about  them. 

The  way  to  save  them  is  to  defeat  those  who  would  poison  them. 
Properly  inspired  and  directed  and  led  there  is  nothing  which  these 
young  men — You  represent  them  —  cannot  accomplish.  So  long  as 
they  are  inspired  with  the  Idealism  which  saved  the  world  America  is 
safe  —  safe  against  all  foes  whatsoever  —  whether  from  without  or 
within. 

No  one  seems  to  think — we  do  not  even  ask  a  man  what  he"thinks" 
—  we  ask  how  he  feels  about  such  and  such  a  thing.  J  confess  that  as 
the  clamor  and  clangor  of  the  strife  of  tongues  rises  all  about  us;  as  the 
rush  and  riot  of  the  new,  grinding  amidst  the  fragments  of  the  old,  stuns 
the  ear,  there  seems  little  chance  of  thought,  little  ground  for  hope.  We 
seem  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux,  the  very  foundation  slipping  beneath 
the  feet.  And  then  as  I  raise  my  eyes  there  is  the  bow  of  promise  — 
and  as  I  feel  down,  however  uncertain  and  miry  may  be  the  superficial 
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soil  drenched  with  the  stagnant  putrescence  of  a  rotting  materialism, 
I  feel  that  deep  down  still  stands  the  solid,  steadfast  Earth  held  in  the 
unloosening  grasp  of  the  Divine  Hand;  still  guided  by  Divine  Laws  — 
the  Laws  of  Him  of  whom  it  was  said  that "  Darkness  is  the  habitation 
of  His  seat." 

But  if  I  speak  in  serious  tones  of  the  tumultuousness  of  the  Present 
era,  do  not  imagine  that  I  do  so  in  a  spirit  of  pessimism.  When  in  a 
storm  all  hands  are  piped  forward,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  ship 
must  sink;  it  means  that  all  hands  must  unite  to  keep  her  from  sinking 
and  bring  her  safe  to  that  haven  where  they  would  be. 

In  this  great  Country  of  ours;  bulwarked  by  the  seas,  impregnable 
by  land  or  sea,  whether  by  assault  or  siege;  covering  nearly  every 
latitude;  and,  with  its  dependencies,  every  latitude — with  its  vast  re- 
gions containing  every  product  or  the  potentiality  of  every  product 
known  to  the  Human  Race,  permeated  with  great  waters  of  Com- 
merce; so  that  it  is  capable  of  maintaining  itself  indefinitely  against 
all  outside  forces  whatsoever;  it  would  appear,  with  its  history,  as 
though  God  had  created  it  and  left  it  virgin  amid  the  seas  till  in  his 
own  good  time  he  brought  it  forth  to  be  the  cradle  of  Liberty  and  the 
Befuge  for  those  who  are  desolate  and  oppressed.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  very  certain:  that  it  is  unconquerable  from  without,  and  we 
may  have  confidence  that  it  is  equally  impregnable  against  whatever 
insidious  assaults  may  be  plotted  from  within  —  if  we  but  devote  oiu*- 
selves  to  that  eternal  vigilance  which  we  have  heard  from  the  sages 
is  the  price  of  Liberty. 

But  rest  assured  that  this  price  we  must  pay.  If  we  would  guard 
the  citadel  we  must  guard  it  completely  and  perpetually. 

Young  Gentlemen,  trained  as  you  have  been;  Elected  to  become 
members  of  the  great  Litellectual  Society  o /  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  — 
the  Life-Guards  of  Scholarship  and  of  Idealism  —  you  will,  I  know, 
go  to  History  and  to  the  original  sources  filled  with  that  fervor  for  the 
Truth  which  is  your  heritage.  .Accept  no  man's  ipse  dixit.  Accept  only 
as  it  commends  itself  to  you,  to  yoiu*  Reason  and  to  your  Instinct. 
Inform  yourselves,  but  think  for  yourselves. 

"Hunt  knowledge  as  the  l<rver  wooes  a  maid." 

You  know  how  to  do  that. 

The  ancient  motto  of  your  Alma  Mater  is  "  Truth." 

The  sentence  carved  over  the  entrance  of  the  main  hall  of  my  Alma 
Mater,  the  University  of  Yurginia,  is  '*  Ye  shall  know  the  Truth,  and  the 
Truth  shall  make  you  free." 
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We  are  not  far  apart,  to  whatever  Chapters  we  may  belong.  Take 
the  Light  of  Idealism  to  guide  you  on  your  way.  Let  none  quench 
it  for  you  on  your  life,  or  you  are  lost.  Cherish  it  and  you  shall 
find  the  Understanding  that  will  teach  you  Knowledge  and  Discre- 
tion and 

"AU  the  Scipios* 
The  Catos»  the  Wise  Patriots  of  Rome 
Will  flock  to  you  and  tarry  at  your  side. 
And  comfort  you  with  their  high  company." 


For 


"The  Soul  shall  have  society  of  its  own  rank.*' 

PHILOSOPHLA.  BIOU  KUBERNETES.^ 
Bt  CHABLES  hall  GRANDGENT*  '83. 

L 

PERPLEXT  and  pondering  stood  an  eager  child. 
His  round  eyes  questioning  the  early  day. 
The  eastern  sun  was  shining,  clear  and  mild. 
The  widening  world,  illumin'd  by  his  ray. 
Uncouth,  mysterious,  vaguely  beckoning  lay. 
With  lights  and  shadows  shifting  like  a  dream. 
And  crost  by  many  and  many  a  lengthening  way; 
While  faint  upon  the  far  horizon's  gleam 
Appear'd  on  high  the  stately  halls  of  Academe. 

n. 
Whence  came  the  child?  That  secret  who  can  tell? 
He  never  asked;  his  ciurious  mind  was  bent 
On  all  the  roads  that  roam'd  o'er  hill  and  dell. 
Which  should  he  take?  His  spirit,  all  intent. 
Surveyed  the  scene  in  simple  wonderment, 
Entranced  by  land  and  lake,  by  strand  and  stream; 
Yet  ever  turned  anon,  with  new  content. 
To  view  beneath  the  sun's  increasing  beam 
Those  distant  halls  y-clept  by  poets  Academe. 

ni. 
Who  was  the  wonderii:^  child?  His  name  was  Life. 
Fated  to  fare  upon  a  quest  untold, 
1  Read  before  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  Phi  BeU  Kappa,  June  21,  1920. 
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He  faced  a  pilgrimage  with  riddles  rif e» 
Ignoring  what  the  future  might  unfold: 
Its  apples  haply  ashes,  haply  gold. 
Dead  Sea  its  goal,  or  dim  Hesperides. 
Uncertain,  neither  fray'd  nor  over  bold, 
Across  the  wildering  waste  of  woods  and  leas 
The  Halls  of  Knowledge,  towering  over  all,  he  sees. 

rv. 
''How  shall  I  find  a  way  to  win  the  height. 
When  tangled  lanes  are  leading  everywhere? 
I  see  aloft  the  mansions  ever  bright. 
But  cannot  choose  the  turn  to  take  me  there. 
Alluring  light,  divinely  far  and  fair. 
What  guide  have  I  to  pilot  me  to  thee? 
Ah!  would  some  spirit  speed  me  with  his  care!** 
Thus  prays  young  Life,  and  gazes  wistfully 
Afar,  where  radiant  Halls  arise,  serene  and  free. 


And  hard  upon  the  prayer  the  answer  came. 
Beside  the  diild,  majestically  tall 
A  Lady  rose,  of  ancient  name  and  fame; 
Her  deep  eyes  seem  to  gauge  the  truth  of  tdl. 
From  sweet  persuasive  lips  her  accents  fall. 
To  Lifers  unspoken  word  she  makes  reply: 
"I  come,  dear  child,  responsive  to  thy  call. 
Philosophy,  the  Love  of  Wisdom,  I. 
I  come  to  lead  thee  to  the  noble  Halls  on  high.'' 

VI. 

"Philosophy,  O  Love  of  Wisdom,  thou 
Shalt  be  my  pilot,*'  Life  impulsive  cries; 

*'What  is  the  Way  of  Wisdom?  Teach  me  how 
To  seek  yon  Noble  Castle  near  the  skies." 

**The  Way  of  Wisdom  straight  before  thee  lies. 
It  traverses  the  haunts  of  humankind," 
The  Lady,  smiling  thoughtfully,  replies. 

"It  shows  the  treasures  of  immortal  mind, 
Withouten  which  thine  Academe  canst  never  find. 
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vn. 
"The  Way  I  bid  thee  follow  will  reveal 
What  changing  centuries  to  man  have  brought, 
What  men  are  thinking,  what  they  see  and  feel, 
What  men  have  done,  what  they  have  said  and  thought. 
What  they  are  seeking  and  have  ever  sought. 
What  to  themselves,  what  th^  to  others  seem. 
The  lessons  which  experience  hath  taught. 
What  sages  ponder,  what  the  poets  dream. 
The  human  road  it  is  that  leads  to  Academe." 

vm. 
She  spake:  and  hand  in  hand  the  happy  twain 
Pursue  their  path,  the  Way  of  Wisdom  styled. 
Repeating  man's  experience  again  — 
The  queenly  Lady  and  the  eager  child. 
One  wight  they  see  exalted,  one  reviled; 
One  climbs  and  climbs,  the  while  his  neighbor  falls; 
niumin'd  stands  the  one,  the  one  beguiled. 
*'Look  and  remember,  child,"  the  Lady  calls. 
''Know  man  and  know  thyself:  so  gain  the  noble  Halls." 

IX. 

Not  easy  was  the  path  they  traveled  o  er. 
Full  many  a  thing  was  hard  to  understand. 
And  often  heart  was  sad  and  feet  were  sore; 
Both  pain  and  pleasure  lurkt  on  every  hand. 
It  was  a  long  and  thickly  peopled  land. 
Where  quick  and  dead  enacted  all  they  knew  — 
An  oft  entrancing,  oft  illusive  band. 
Hill  after  hill  came  surging  into  view; 
Beyond,  the  Noble  Castle  rose  against  the  blue. 


And  lo!  to  leftward  slants  a  spacious  street. 
Alive  with  multitudinous  happenings. 
Hard  by  the  fork,  a  solemn  Sage  they  meet; 
He  beckons  Life,  who  swift  obedient  springs. 
'Miss  not  the  way  in  fruitless  wanderings!" 
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So  speaks  the  Sage  in  loud,  compellent  tone. 
"Merlin  am  I»  the  Emperor  of  Things. 
All  seas  and  skies  and  earth  to  me  are  known. 
The  rightful  road  to  Academe  is  mine  alone. 

XI. 

"Not  mind  bilt  matter  is  the  universe; 
The  Way  of  Matter  is  the  only  way: 
All  else  is  footless  vaporing,  or  worse. 
I  know  the  laws  all  nature  must  obey, 
I  turn  the  tides,  I  suns  and  planets  sway. 
Come!  follow  o'er  my  spacious  avenue. 
I  make  the  darksome  night,  I  make  the  day. 
Mid  swirling  atoms  I  will  lead  thee  true, 
Till  thou  shalt  reach  the  Goal  thou  vainly  dost  pursue.'* 

xn. 
"Philosophy,  O  friend,  direct  my  choice!" 

Exclaims  young  life,  impetuous  but  perplext. 
"The  murmuring  of  thy  spiritual  voice. 

Or  Merlin's  speech,  of  solid  fact  context  — 

How  shall  I  choose?  Which  master  follow  next?" 
"Choose  him,"  she  said,  "and  I  will  go  with  thee." 

Merlin  consents,  albeit  a  little  vext; 

And  so  upon  the  spacious  road  the  three 
Go  marching  toward  the  glorious  Halls  in  company. 

xm. 
Rigiht  big  and  busy  was  the  thoroughfare. 
Where  ions  whiz  and  solar  system  sings. 
Where  common  sights  look  passing  strange  and  rare. 
Where  stars  have  rings  and  particles  have  wings  — 
A  countless  crowd  of  quaint  and  curious  things, 
A  copious,  endless,  complicated  stream. 
Life  listens,  rapt,  to  Merlin's  lecturings. 
The  Lady's  silent  presence  makes  them  seem 
Pregnant  with  mighty  meaning,  fit  for  Academe. 

XIV. 

When  they  full  many  a  mile  have  joumey'd  o'er. 
Life  Ufts  his  eyes  to  scan  the  noble  height. 
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And  sees  it  scaicdy  nearer  tiban  before. 
"  Accurst  be  Merlin,  curst  his  false  delight !  '* 

Cries  out  the  child,  possest  by  sudden  fright. 
'*Let  us  go  back,  and  flee  his  witching  wand!'' 
"Scorn  not  the  lore  thou  hearest  him  recite, 

But  hold  it  fast,"  the  Lady  doth  respond. 
"What  thou  hast  leam'd  from  him  shaU  profit  thee  Beyond." 

XV. 

"But  many  of  Merlin's  marvels  have  I  seen, 
And  much  have  heard  of  all  he  hath  to  say," 
The  child  protests.  "Philosophy,  my  queen, 

0  take  me  to  the  old,  familiar  way!" 
"That  call,"  she  cries,  "I  willingly  obey. 

1  never  doubted  what  thy  wish  would  be. 
Our  path  we  may  regain  with  small  delay; 
For  Merlin's  highway,  veering  speedily. 

Doth  cross  our  own,  which  stretches  toward  the  Halls  we  see." 

XVI. 

To  right  the  road  abruptly  tum'd  about. 
Joyous  the  child  to  join  his  pathway  ran; 
But  near  the  crossing  stood  a  loathly  lout. 
Who  shouted:  "Not  so  fast,  my  little  man! 
Mark  well  my  word!  My  name  is  Caliban; 
I  fain  would  call  myself  Democracy. 
Thou  runnest  faster  than  thy  fellows  can; 
Thousands  of  lads  cannot  keep  step  with  thee. 
Thou  shalt  not  gain  the  Heights  before  it  pleaseth  me." 

XVII. 

"How  fast.  Sir,  may  an  eager  pilgrim  go? 

Behold,  my  limbs  are  nimble  for  the  chase!" 
"No  faster  than  the  slowest  of  the  slow: 

The  lamest,  laziest  one  shall  set  the  pace. 

A  pilgrimage  must  never  be  a  race. 

Not  equal  all,  but  all  must  equal  seem. 

Of  emulation  banish  every  trace! 

All  goers  to  a  single  gait  I  deem. 
Though  none  should  ever  reach  the  Heights  that  yonder  gleam. 
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xvin. 
"For  one  to  know,  and  other  people  not, 
Were  sore  unjust.  Far  better  none  than  one.'* 
At  that  he  wept,  then  waxt  appalling  hot; 
The  Lady  whisper'd  to  her  pupil:  "Run! 
This  misbegotten  monster  is  the  son 
Of  Envy  linkt  with  Sensibility. 
Away,  away!  His  speech  will  ne'er  be  done! 
Thou  canst  not  help  thy  kind  without  the  Key: 
Scale  thou  the  Height!  then  set  thy  limping  brethren  free." 

XIX. 

Onward  they  travel'd,  toiling  but  content; 
A  spot  they  reach 'd  where  many  roads  unite: 
All  straight  and  steep  their  own  ascending  went; 
The  others,  softly  curving,  slipt  from  sight. 
There  greeted  them  a  wily,  winsome  wight, 
A  subtil  sorcerer  who  sweetly  spake. 
Quoth  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) : 
"Now  spare  yourselves  unnecessary  ache; 
Yon  toilsome  track  that  scales  the  Halls  on  high  forsake! 

XX. 

"By  lovely  lanes  can  I  conduct  you  there. 
O'er  many  a  devious  and  delightful  way, 
With  plenteous  choice  of  pathways,  free  and  fair. 
Where  every  effort  seems  but  pretty  play. 
Thro'  flowery  fields  enchanted  ye  shall  stray. 
Let  Life  select  the  steps  that  easiest  seem. 
And  siren  songs  shall  soothe  him  day  by  day. 
His  journey  shall  be  one  delicious  dream. 
Till  he  shall  wake  within  the  walls  of  Academe." 

XXI. 

"Methinks  the  hiU  is  harder  than  before," 
Repined  the  child,  who  felt  the  fairy  spell. 

"My  head  is  heavy,  aye,  my  heart  is  sore. 
The  sweetness  of  the  flowers  I  fain  would  smell. 
The  wizard's  easy  way  me  liketh  well. 
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Why  work,  when  play  will  win  uis  what  we  seek? 
My  wits  are  dazzled  worse  than  I  can  tell. 
Lady,  who  smilest  there,  so  wise  and  meek, 
Which  course  will  best  conduct  me  to  the  Castle?  Speak!" 

xu. 
"The  things,  dear  child,  thou  wishest  most  to  win," 

The  Lady  answer'd,  with  a  look  benign, 
"Are  won  by  work,  in  willing  discipline. 

No  easy  path  can  penetrate  the  shrine. 

The  ways  of  Indolence  are  far  from  mine; 

Shouldst  follow  him,  I  cannot  go  with  thee. 

Speak  thou  the  word:  the  judgment  must  be  thine; 

Wilt  climb  the  cliff  or  dally  daintily? 
Thyself  must  make  thy  choice:  or  Indolence  or  me!" 

xxiu. 
"Philosophy,  O  Love  of  Wisdom,  thou 

Shalt  be  my  pilot!"  Life  elated  cries. 
"Once  more  I  see!  I  comprehend  thee  now! 

Thou  scatterest  the  mist  that  veil'd  mine  eyes. 

I  see  the  real  road  before  me  rise. 

Whose  soaring  steps  with  human  figures  teem. 

With  work  and  wisdom  guide  me  to  the  skies! 

Mine  idle  error  let  me  now  redeem: 
Mount  we  Aloft  at  one  with  all  the  human  stream!" 

XXIV. 

"Think  not  to  win  the  prize  for  thee  alone," 
With  soft  insistent  voice  the  Lady  spake. 

"Bread  undivided  hardens  into  stone. 
The  highest  boon  is  never  his  to  take 
Who  taketh  not  for  brother  mortals'  sake. 
Self-satisfaction  is  an  empty  dream. 
But  come!  I  know  what  answer  thou  wouldst  make." 
So  hand  in  hand,  in  sunset's  golden  gleam. 
They  climb  the  rugged  road  that  leads  to  Academe. 
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WILLIAM  JAMES. 
By  GEORGE  HERBERT  PALMER,  '64. 

r^  view  of  the  publication  of  the  letters  of  William  James,  I  am 
asked  to  state  how  he  appeared  to  his  colleagues  m  the  daily 
course  of  his  work  as  a  Harvard  professor.  In  brief  he  showed  among 
OS  the  same  surprising,  rich,  brilliant,  and  profitable  variety  of 
speech  and  act  which  appeared  in  his  home,  his  books,  and  his 
championship  of  an  unpopular  cause.  His  nature  was  so  abundant 
and  original  that  it  never  became  standardized  or  usual.  We,  who 
met  him  most  intimately,  found  in  him  every  day  something  fresh  to 
wonder  at  and  admire.  I  might  then  properly  enough  decline  the  work 
of  description  and  say  that  James  was  indescribable.  But  I  cannot 
content  myself  so.  I  loved  the  man,  and  far  away  I  hear  his  prompting 
voice.  When  Professor  Bowen  died,  I,  as  his  successor,  was  called  on 
to  prepare  a  minute  on  him  for  the  Faculty  Record.  As  James  and  I 
came  out  together  from  the  meeting  where  this  had  been  read,  he 
turned  to  me  with  one  of  his  sudden  bursts,  '^Palmer,  I  mean  to  die 
before  you,  so  that  you  can  operate  on  me  too."  Alas !  he  had  his  cruel 
wish,  and  I  drew  up  his  official  minute.  But  such  a  man  claims  some- 
thing more  personal.  I  will  set  down  a  few  random  recollections  of 
such  sayings  and  incidents,  slight  in  themselves,  as  bear  his  mark. 
The  connected  history  of  his  life,  discussion  of  his  philosophy,  and 
criticism  of  his  many  books,  I  leave  to  others.  Mine  is  the  pleasanter, 
if  harder,  task  of  setting  forth  an  exceptionally  engaging  personality. 
Whenever  that  alert  figiu^  comes  to  my  mind  —  he  of  the  handsome 
face,  upright  bearing,  energetic  movement,  swift  step,  and  tempered 
voice  —  there  always  comes  with  it  the  adjective  "manly."  In  every 
tense  fibre  of  his  being  James  was  a  man,  one  of  his  own  plural  centres 
ci  creative  causation,  a  being  unconstrained  by  the  surrounding 
world,  master  of  himself  and  it,  happy  in  subjecting  its  complicated 
and  interesting  enginery  to  the  control  of  his  own  large  powers.  How 
large  those  powers  were  he  knew  well,  but  did  not  exaggerate.  He 
treated  them  respectfully,  cultivated  them  carefully,  and  joyously 
sent  them  forth  on  errands  for  the  public  good.  His  own  stamp  was  on 
all  he  thought,  did,  or  said.  I  doubt  if  he  ever  knew  fear,  vanity,  or 
social  constraint,  or  if  a  sense  of  incompetence  ever  held  him  back  from 
what  he  wished  to  do.  Yet  courage  did  not  blind  him.  When  he  was  in 
Florence,  writing  his  Gifford*  Lectures,  he  was  well  aware  that  his 
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heart  might  stop  its  beating  any  day.  Yet  he  wrote  on.  Each  fort- 
night he  and  I  exchanged  letters.  His  were  full  of  his  usual  charm, 
playfulness,  and  eager  interest  in  all  the  world  was  doing,  though  in 
a  few  closing  sentences  he  usually  acknowledged  his  peril.  A  similar 
coolness  was  shown  in  small  things.  Once,  when  lecturing  to  a  large 
class  on  formal  logic,  he  was  caught  in  the  intricacies  of  Mood  and 
Figure  and  for  the  moment  puzzled.  Merely  remarking,  "You  will 
have  to  wait  a  few  minutes,"  he  turned  his  back  to  the  class,  his  face 
to  the  wall,  and  after  a  brief  meditation,  turning  back,  went  on  with 
his  lecture  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Commonly  one  so  indifferent  and  masterful  is  apt  to  neglect  social 
amenities.  But  James  had  a  delicate  consideration  of  others,  an  ob- 
servant tactf  ulness  in  putting  all  at  ease.  Few  persons  are  habitually 
so  kind.  In  consequence  a  troop  of  cranks  attended  him  through  life, 
in  each  of  whom  he  found  some  merit  and  —  more  costly  —  some 
need.  His  last  paper  was  an  attempt  to  sift  grains  of  gold  out  of  a 
muddy  stream.  What  outlays  of  time  and  money  he  spent  on  half- 
baked  philosophers!  And  how  keen  was  the  advice  he  gave,  if  only 
they  had  had  the  wit  to  take  it !  When  an  aspiring  Sophomore  brought 
him  his  program  of  study  for  the  following  year  with  only  philosophi- 
cal electives  on  it,  James  turned  from  him  with  disgust.  "Jones,  don*t 
you  philosophize  on  an  empty  stomach!"  —  a  rebuke  too  harsh  for 
older  dreamers.  To  them  he  would  patiently  listen,  gently  suggest 
corrective  reading,  and  try  to  arrange  for  them  opportunities  for  lec- 
tures or  publication.  His  judgment  of  men  was  not  good;  it  was  cor- 
rupted by  kindness.  In  our  Committee,  when  voting  on  candidates  for 
the  higher  degrees,  he  generally  favored  the  merciful  side.  "Of  course 
Smith  is  n't  a  genius.  But,  poor  devil,  how  he  has  worked ! "  His  over- 
estimate of  Charles  Peirce,  and  too  ample  acknowledgment  of  his  own 
debt  to  Peirce's  thought,  I  believe  to  have  sprung  quite  as  much  from 
pity  as  from  admiration. 

This  inclination  toward  the  under-dog,  and  his  insistence  on  keeping 
the  door  open  for  every  species  of  human  experiment,  brought  James 
into  alliance  with  causes  which  his  social  set  looked  on  with  some  dis- 
favor. But  friendship  never  dulled  his  sense  of  justice  nor  his  zeal  in 
vindicating  it.  When  the  doctors,  like  trade-unionists,  were  making 
one  of  their  periodical  assaults  on  Christian  Science,  James  appeared 
at  the  State  House  arguing  against  his  natural  friends.  Or,  again,  he 
never  concealed  from  himself  how  large  a  part  fraud  and  self-decep- 
tion play  in  Spiritualism.  He  and  I,  as  members  of  a  Committee  of  the 
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Psychical  Society,  attended  "cabinet  stances''  every  Saturday  for  an 
entile  winter,  and  at  the  close  reported  that  in  oiur  opinion  all  these 
materializing  phenomena  were  fraudulent.  StiU,  discrimination  was 
necessary.  The  following  year  he  invited  Mrs.  Piper  to  give  a  series  of 
trance  interviews  at  his  house;  and  he  believed  —  as  did  I  —  that 
there  was  significant  matter  in  her  visions.  While  never,  I  think,  fully 
convinced  that  beings  of  another  world  communicate  with  us,  he  was 
unwilling  to  treat  the  subject  as  a  closed  question.  Closed  questions 
and  the  many  varieties  of  scientific  obscurantism  were  abhorrent  to 
him  and  never  failed  to  call  forth  his  energetic,  if  sometimes  comical, 
protest.  Once,  long  before  the  days  of  spelling  reform,  he  came  to  me 
with,  *^  Is  n't  it  abominable  that  everybody  is  expected  to  spell  in  the 
same  way?  Let  us  get  a  dozen  influential  persons  to  agree  each  to 
9pell  after  his  own  fashion  and  so  break  up  this  tyranny  of  the  diction- 
aiy.**  I  had  to  say  that  my  philistine  soul  preferred  order  to  oddity. 

Yet  no  one  ever  called  James  odd  or  bumptious.  Self-assertion  and 
loose  radicalism  were  alien  to  his  beauty-loving  and  serious  tempera- 
ment. His  bearing  and  utterance  were  always  quiet  and  distinguished. 
Only  he  insisted  on  using  his  own  eyes  and  mind,  and  thought  the  best 
contribution  he  could  make  to  the  sleepy  world  was  a  pungent  state- 
ment of  just  how  things  looked  to  him.  Yet  in  this  he  was  not  insist- 
ent. His  work  in  the  classroom  was  uneven,  his  lectures  —  somewhat 
dependent  on  mood  —  often  lacking  continuity.  If  a  student  did  not 
immediately  "catch  on"  he  might  go  from  one  of  them  no  richer  than 
he  came.  But  the  same  student  next  week  was  sure  to  be  stirred  by 
some  passage  so  striking  and  searching  that  its  truth  became  hence- 
forth a  veritable  part  of  his  mind  and  a  way  was  opened  to  a  whole 
new  tract  of  f  ormulative  thought.  Few  teachers  have  had  more  grate- 
ful pupils  than  James. 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  he  spoke  in  Faculty  or  Committee 
meetings  it  was  usually  with  a  hesitation  compounded  in  about  equal 
measure  of  modesty,  punctilious  truthfulness,  and  Uterary  exactitude. 
What  he  said  was  important  and  some  shining  phrase  would  ulti- 
mately carry  the  meaning  home.  So,  too,  in  his  writing.  His  search 
for  the  just  word  was  as  relentless  as  that  of  Flaubert.  It  filled  with 
corrections  the  manuscript  of  his  books.  But  who  among  our  writers 
has  lodged  in  the  public  mind  so  many  subtle  thoughts  on  difficult  sub- 
jects? WTiether  we  agree  or  dissent,  with  what  delight  we  read  his 
pages!  The  famous  saying  is  just:  Of  the  pair  of  extraordinary  broth- 
ers, the  psychologist  wrote  like  a  novelist,  the  novelist  like  a  psychol- 
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ogist.  William  James's  style  may  not  be  classical.  Smoothness  and 
easy  flow  he  did  not  value.  But  their  glorious  opposites  march  superb 
—  force,  unexpectedness,  epigram,  coruscating  abundance.  His,  too, 
is  perfect  frankness  and  a  command  of  all  the  resources  of  the  lan- 
guage. A  friend  who  makes  many  public  addresses  tells  me  his  test  of 
a  good  one  is  whether  he  "wallowed,"  that  is,  moved  unobstructedly, 
through  his  matter  as  the  whale  does  through  the  sea,  twisting  and 
turning  at  his  pleasure,  tossing  up  foam  for  mere  sport,  and  plunging 
or  rising  as  the  fancy  strikes.  James  always  wallowed. 

In  our  Department  of  Philosophy  it  was  a  tradition  that  differences 
cS  opinion  were  to  be  honored  and  their  open  announcement  in  our 
lecture-rooms  encouraged.  When  a  new  instructor  was  to  be  chosen, 
we  looked  for  one  who  would  bring  to  our  ranks  a  philosophic  attitude 
not  previously  represented.  We  thought  our  students  were  best  stimu^ 
lated  to  form  convictions  of  their  own  if  th^  were  invited  to  consider 
opposing  views  presented  by  those  who  heartily  believed  them. 
Among  ourselves,  therefore,  we  could  not  easily  quarrel,  for  our  di« 
vergences  were  expected  and  approved.  We  were  a  group  singularly 
diverse  in  judgment  and  temperament,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
warmest  of  friends.  Each  saw  in  his  colleagues  men  of  such  worth  and 
eminence  that  to  honor  them  was  a  matter  of  course.  There  was  liter- 
ary enjoyment  and  intellectual  discipline  in  committee  meetings  at- 
tended by  James,  Royce,  Everett,  MUnsterberg,  and  Santayana. 
Few  college  departments  have  been  so  united,  for  ours  was  an  organic 
unity  and  not  one  of  sameness.  At  some  time  each  of  us  except  James 
served  as  Chairman.  He  disliked  administration  and  thought  himself 
unfit  for  it. 

And  if  there  was  such  hearty  tolerance  of  difference  among  his  col- 
leagues, James  accepted  the  principle  no  less  for  the  workings  of  his 
own  mind.  Consistency  was  counted  negligible,  fidelity  to  facts  the 
sole  obligation.  We  used  laughingly  to  say  that  you  could  not  tell 
what  beliefs  James  would  hold  to-day,  but  only  that  they  would  be 
different  from  those  of  last  week.  And  while  his  mind  was  certainly 
hospitable  to  an  astonishing  variety  of  ideas  which  are  usually  thought 
to  conflict,  it  was  a  sane  and  usually  evolutional  variety,  where  the 
later  did  not  quite  forget  the  earlier.  So  soon  as  he  had  seen  anything 
through,  his  interest  flagged.  To  hold  attraction  for  him  a  subject 
must  offer  opportunity  for  adventure  and  exploration.  In  the  Medical 
School  he  began  his  teaching  with  Comparative  Anatomy,  soon  found 
bones  and  muscles  things  of  no  consequence  apart  from  functions,  and 
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80  crossed  to  Physiology.  He  had  been  engaged  with  this  but  a 
short  time  when  he  announced  to  me  that  bodily  functions  were 
subsidiary  to  mental  and  could  only  be  understood  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Psychology.  Accordingly  he  came  over  into  College  teaching, 
organized  the  first  laboratory  of  experimental  psychology  in  America 
—  raising  the  money  himself  —  gave  delightful  instruction  for  several 
years  to  large  courses  of  beginners,  led  a  little  band  of  graduates  in 
psychological  research,  and  amused  his  leisure  with  building  up  his 
monumental  book.  But  when  this  was  published  he  refused  all  further 
teaching  of  psychology.  "Nasty  little  subject!  Nothing  in  it!  All  one 
cares  to  know  lies  outside!"  He  had  the  title  of  his  professorship 
changed  and  declared  he  would  leave  Harvard  if  obliged  to  continue 
as  director  of  its  laboratory.  He  now  turned  to  Epistemology,  Meta- 
physics.  Religion,  carrying  into  all  his  later  fields  the  acquisitions  and 
training  of  the  old.  With  all  its  brilliancy,  his  was  no  flippant,  loose, 
or  disorderly  mind,  but  one  of  untiring  advance.  He  would  not  rest  at 
any  spot  attained,  nor  even  notice  conventional  restraints;  but  after 
studying  the  discoveries  of  others,  would  sail  uncharted  seas,  his  own 
originality  his  compass. 

The  general  direction  of  his  intellectual  movement  I  am  inclined  to 
think  was  shaped  by  reaction  from  two  strong  opposing  influences  of 
his  youth.  Everybody  knows  how  philosophers  divide  over  mind  and 
matter  and  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  their  seeming  contrast. 
The  extreme  empiricist  holds  that  to  the  constitution  of  the  physical 
world,  as  manifested  in  its  steadfast  laws,  all  om-  knowledge  is  to  be 
referred;  while  the  idealist  finds  in  laws  of  mind  the  ultimate  reality 
and  regards  material  phenomena  as  but  exhibits  of  their  working. 
Naturally  between  these  ei^treme  views  fall  many  varieties.  Now  the 
father  of  William  James,  a  student  of  Swedenborg,  was  loved  and 
honored  by  him  profoundly.  He  has  written  an  exquisite  sketch  of  his 
life  and  character.  But  James  grew  up  believing  that  the  powers  of 
that  admirable  man  had  been  hindered  in  efficiency,  if  not  in  growth, 
by  a  mystical  idealism.  He  came,  therefore,  to  dread  such  blinding 
beliefs  for  himself.  In  early  manhood,  too,  he  formed  a  close  acquain- 
tance with  Chauncey  Wright,  a  powerful  personality  and  intrepid 
thinker,  who,  following  J.  S.  Mill,  carried  agnosticism  to  an  extreme 
beyond  that  master.  For  a  time  James  found  in  Wright's  hard  empiri- 
cism a  welcome  escape  from  the  idealism  which  had  oppressed  him.  It 
gave  close  contact  with  the  actual  world.  But  by  degrees  its  avoidance 
of  ultimate  issues  and  restriction  to  mere  fact  exasperated  him.  Ex- 
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pressing  to  me  his  aversion  from  a  phflosophy  which  so  emptied  life  of 
significance,  he  exclaimed:  *Xhamicey  is  the  damnedest  rationalist 
that  ever  I  saw." 

Henceforth  he  seemed  to  oscillate  between  these  two  gulfs,  making  it 
his  daily  prayer  that  he  might  fall  into  neither.  Twice  he  ventm^  up 
to  the  idealist  edge  and  looked  on  the  devouring  flood  below.  One 
winter  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  presided  over  an  informal  philosophical  club 
in  Boston  for  the  reading  of  Hegel.  Among  its  irregular  members  were 
C.  C.  Everett,  Eliot  Cabot,  E.  B.  Andrews,  Thomas  Davison,  William 
James,  and  myself.  I  do  not  think  James  obtained  anything  from  the 
strange  jargon.  Again  a  few  years  later  he  attended  a  seminary  of 
mine  on  Hegel's  Logic,  and  once  more  found  it  intolerable  and  incom- 
prehensible. He  washed  his  hands  of  the  pernicious  stuff  in  his  amus- 
ing paper  on  "Some  Hegelisms."  But  I  thought  it  always  held  a  terri- 
fying fascination  for  him.  Though  he  called  his  philosophy  "Radical 
Empiricism"  and  liked  to  try  how  complete  a  world  might  be  con- 
structed by  ingenious  manipulation  of  material  elements,  yet  to  the 
last  he  kept  ample  room  in  his  empiric  universe  for  spiritual  forces. 
Man  is  free.  An  approachable  God  exists,  reverence  for  whom  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,  and  religion  the  most  urgent  of  human  concerns. 
He  himself  was  a  peculiarly  devout  man,  and  though  living  at  a  dis- 
tance, liked  to  begin  his  day  with  the  service  at  Appleton  Chapel. 

Perhaps  the  grounds  of  endearment,  and  its  long  reach  beyond  ad- 
miration, must  always  remain  unstateable.  They  certainly  appear 
but  slenderly  in  this  meagre  sketch.  I  can  only  say  that  we,  who  for 
more  than  thirty  years  were  blest  with  James's  presence,  loved  him 
with  increasing  fervor.  We  found  in  him  a  masterful  type  of  human 
being,  developed  almost  to  perfection.  We  found  an  ever  fresh  and 
genial  companion,  of  whom  we  could  say  with  Chaucer  that  "dul- 
nesse  was  of  him  y-drad."  We  found  the  tenderest  of  friends,  who  was 
at  our  side  in  every  affliction,  great  or  small.  We  found  a  noble  soul, 
high-bred  and  democratically  minded,  incapable  of  doing  an3rthing  to 
be  seen  of  men,  but  who,  perceiving  that  our  age  stands  in  extreme 
need  of  patient  thought  and  lucid  speech,  earned  the  gratitude  of  two 
continents  by  what  he  gave.  Who  that  came  close  to  such  a  being 
could  fail  to  love?  In  him  there  was  nothing  to  excuse. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  WAR. 
Bt  RICHABD  BLYNN  VABNUM,  '21. 

r^  the  face  of  the  terrible  possibilities  of  future  wars  it  would  seem 
that  a  mighty  protest  against  war  should  arise  from  every  nation 
of  the  earth.  Nevertheless,  such  a  protest  has  not  been  made.  From 
the  moment  the  terror  of  war  is  removed,  people  desire  to  forget  all 
about  it,  nor  will  they  stop  to  consider  that  such  catastrophes  may  oc- 
cur in  the  future.  Consequently  no  effective  protest  against  war  is 
made. 

No  '^supemational  authority*'  has  yet  been  established  capable  of 
enforcing  compliance  even  with  the  Laws  of  War  as  set  forth  by  the 
Hague  Codes.  Even  that  sti^e,  vital  though  it  is  in  the  formation  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  can  be  reached  only  by  some  surrender  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the  several  states  to  a  Supreme 
International  Authority.  And  this  Supreme  Authority  must  be  backed 
by  the  sanction  of  coercive  force.  Although  a  quasi-surrender  of  sov- 
ereignty is  made  every  time  a  question  is  submitted  to  arbitration, 
such  surrender  of  sovereignty  is  but  temporary,  and  far  from  that  final 
and  permanent  surrenderabsolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  a  League 
of  Nations.  But,  if  many  hundreds  of  years  were  required  before  sover- 
eignty passed  from,  the  individual  to  the  tribal  chief,  from  the  tribal 
chief  to  the  head  of  the  state,  and  if  but  fifty-five  years  ago  the  Civil 
War  decided  this  matter  of  the  surrender  of  sovereignty  in  our  own 
Federal  Union,  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  reluctance  to  accept  the 
League  of  Nations?  For  these  changes  of  feeling  come  but  slowly. 
And  the  bitter  truth  we  must  face  at  present  is  that  until  the  interna- 
tional conscience  becomes  effective  war  will  go  on,  and  its  horrors  will 
not  be  modified. 

Previous  to  the  World  War  it  had  been  hoped  that  some  such  limita- 
tion might  be  imposed  on  states  waging  war  as  had  been  set  forth  by 
the  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  enunciated  the  principle  that 
*'the  only  legitimate  object  which  states  should  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish during  war  is  to  weaken  the  military  forces  of  the  enemy.**  Op- 
posed to  this  doctrine  was  the  school  which  held  that  the  real  object 
ol  war  is  to  compel  the  people  of  the  opposing  state  to  concede  the 
point  in  dispute;  that  it  is  not  primarily  to  defeat  their  armies  and 
navies.  Hence,  according  to  this  theory,  the  exertion  of  political, 
economic  and  financial  pressure  has  an  estabUshed  place  among  the 
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means  of  attaining  the  end  of  war.  In  the  World  War  the  premises 
just  stated  were  followed  to  their  logical  conclusion.  Armed  forces 
undertook  direct  action  against  the  helpless  civilian  population.  The 
history  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  is  a  long  record  of  the  use  of  this 
method.  Such  practioes»however»had  long  been  deemed  unworthy  of  a 
civilized  state,  and  it  had  been  believed  that  no  state  in  this  day  would 
revert  to  such  an  abominable  manner  of  waging  war.  However,  such  a 
state  existed.  This  state  believed  that  there  was  no  supreme  power 
which  could  enforce  any  humanitarian  restrictions  on  the  conduct  of 
war.  And,  imhappily,  this  state  was  right.  As  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  so 
well  pointed  out:  "Law  requires  a  lawgiver,  and  a  tribunal  capable  of 
enforcing  it  and  coercing  its  transgressors.  But  there  is  no  common 
law  giver  to  sovereign  states,  and  no  tribunal  has  the  power  to  bind 
them  by  decrees  or  coerce  them  if  they  transgress.'' 

It  was  with  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  Germany  pursued  a  logical 
thesis  which  led  to  her  violation  of  what  were  the  rules  of  war.  The 
German  apparently  considered  the  matter  somewhat  after  this  fashion: 
"What  is  the  end  of  war?  Obviously,  it  is  to  compel  the  submission  of 
one  state  to  another.  Formerly,  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  armies  and 
navies  (together  with  such  limited  measures  against  the  civilian  popu- 
lation —  partial  blockades,  the  starvation  of  a  besieged  city,  devasta- 
tion —  as  the  confined  zone  of  operations  permitted)  was  the  only 
means  of  accomplishing  this  end.  But  with  the  development  of  long- 
range  guns  and  of  airplanes  the  possible  ?one  of  operations  has  been 
greatly  extended.  Other  means  of  compelling  the  submission  of  the 
enemy  are  now  available.  Why  not  use  them?  Since  the  question  is  a 
mere  choice  of  the  means  to  accomplish  the  end,  as  I  cannot  be  pun- 
ished, anyway,  if  the  destruction  of  a  whole  countryside  or  a  great 
city  will  bring  about  that  end  forever,  perhaps  with  less  loss  of  life, 
why  is  not  that  method  legitimate?  "  Consequently,  Germany  intro- 
duced new  methods,  among  them  the  use  of  submarines,  and  the 
bombing  of  cities  by  long-range  guns  and  aeroplanes.  The  writer 
would  be  among  the  first  to  condemn  such  practices  as  were  adopted  by 
Germany  in  the  late  war.  (In  fact,  he  felt  so  strongly  in  the  matter 
that  he  enlisted  in  the  French  Army  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.)  He  would  be  loath  to  believe  that  France,  Great  Britain,  or 
the  United  States  would  have  introduced  such  practices.  But  he  sees 
no  loophole  of  escape  from  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  these  prac* 
tices,  introduced  by  the  Germans,  and  adopted  by  the  Allies  in  self- 
defense»  will  be  continued  in  future  wars. 
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In  the  late  war  military  operations  against  the  civilian  population 
were  impossible  to  the  extent  to  which  in  future  wars  they  may  be 
carried.  The  great  majority  of  the  civilian  population  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  offensive  operations.  For  instance,  throughout  France,  the 
great  S.O.S.  of  the  United  States  Army  was  at  work.  In  every  village 
troop>s  were  actively  training,  or  working  with  the  direct  purpose  and 
effect  of  aiding  the  military  operations.  All  these  villages  were  a  part 
of  our  military  organization.  The  destruction  of  them  would  have 
been  of  military  advantage  to  the  enemy.  But  he  could  not  get  at 
them,  as  the  bombing  radius  of  his  airplanes  was  a  scant  two  hundred 
miles.  If,  however,  the  offensive  means  of  warfare  so  increase  in  effec- 
tivdiess  that  a  thousand-mile  radius  may  be  brought  within  the  pos- 
sible zone  of  operations,  Grerman  planes  might  bomb  any  village  in 
France  or  England.  And  with  this  possible  such  a  devastation  of  the 
countryside  and  of  towns  and  cities  may  take  place  as  has  never  been 
imagined. 

During  the  war  with  Germany,  the  whole  United  States  was  one 
great  arsenal.  Troops  were  everywhere.  Every  farm  contributed  to 
the  support  of  the  far-away  armies  in  France.  In  the  modem  commun- 
ity, as  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  has  said,  ''we  have  seen  the  whole  resources 
of  the  community  diverted  from  purposes  of  peace  to  purposes  of  war.'* 
No  such  thing  has  happened  in  previous  wars.  Even  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  or  our  own  Civil  War,  created  no  such  revolution  in  the  pur- 
poses of  industry  throughout  the  nations  involved.  No  longer  does  an 
army  live  off  the  country  it  traverses;  instead,  it  is  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  supplies  brought  up  from  the  rear.  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
the  enemy  is  justified,  if  he  is  able,  in  assailing  the  source  of  supplies. 
Because  a  depot  of  supplies  happens  to  be  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
the  immediate  battle-front,  there  seems  no  more  reason  for  exempting 
such  a  depot  than  one  just  back  of  the  lines.  With  the  improvements 
in  aeroplanes  and  in  motor  transports,  those  supplies  may  be  no  more 
than  three  or  four  hours  from  the  army  itself;  not  so  far  away  as  was  a 
depot  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant  before  the  days  of  motor  and 
aeroplane  transport. 

The  weapons  of  war  depend  for  their  effectiveness  on  their  speed  of 
movement.  He  wins  battles  ''who  gets  there  first  with  the  most  guns." 
The  range  of  effective  movement  of  an  army  on  land  traveling  on 
foot  is  probably  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  per  day;  with  a  motorized 
transport  system  an  army  may  travel  150  to  200  miles;  a  fleet  at  sea 
may  cover  400  to  500  miles;  with  the  development  in  aeroplanes  the 
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day  is  at  hand  when  2500  miles  will  become  the  range  of  effective  move- 
ment. This  being  true,  the  argument  for  the  use  of  the  air  is  irresistible. 
No  nation  at  war  could  afford  to  n^lect  to  utilize  so  effective  a  means. 

Heretofore,  a  general  has  not  been  able  to  reach  distant  objectives. 
By  means  of  airplanes,  however,  in  the  next  war  a  general  may  and 
probably  will  be  able  to  reach  objectives  1200  to  1500  miles  distant 
from  his  base  of  operations.  As  he  is  able  to  attack  distant  objectives, 
just  so  far  will  the  zone  of  operations  be  extended.  The  limit  of  the  of- 
fensive power  of  an  army  remains,  as  always,  the  limit  of  the  zone  of 
operations.  And  the  area  thus  included  will  be  liable  to  all  the  dangers 
incident  to  the  battle-zone. 

It  may  be  objected  that  bombing  of  cities  and  of  the  countryside, 
military  though  their  status  may  be,  is  unthinkable,  as  it  would  in- 
volve the  killing  of  the  helpless  non-combatants,  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. Yet  women  and  children  in  the  zone  of  operations  must  risk  its 
dangers.  This  is  perfectly  well  recognized.  The  peasants  who  re- 
mained in  their  villages  in  France,  when  the  zone  of  operations  reached 
them,  could  have  received  no  immunity.  No  one  even  thought  of  ask- 
ing immunity  for  them.  From  the  military  point  of  view  it  was  im- 
possible. I  remember  that  during  1917  in  Monastir,  Serbia,  which 
was  shelled  daily,  children  played  in  the  streets,  the  usual  life  went 
on;  yet  nearly  every  day  a  little  child  or  an  old  man  would  chance 
to  be  near  when  a  shell  burst  and  another  innocent  became  a  victim 
of  war. 

I  cannot  forbear  relating  an  incident  which  shows  more  clearly  than 
any  other  argument  the  horror  of  war,  and  presages  the  almost  un- 
imaginable suffering  which  will  come  to  nations  engaging  in  war  when 
not  merely  a  few  hundred  villages  along  the  immediate  battle-front, 
but  an  area  of  thousands  of  square  miles  must  suffer  the  ravages  of  war. 

In  May,  1917,  the  ambulance  section  to  which  I  was  assigned  was 
stationed  with  the  French  Army  in  Monastir,  Serbia.  While  there  we 
became  acquainted  with  a  former  French  schoolmaster,  his  charming 
wife,  and  two  beautiful  little  children.  Incapacitated  for  active  serv* 
ice  by  his  slight  physique  and  weak  eyes,  he  was  acting  as  a  clerk 
in  one  of  the  militaiy  hospitals.  In  spite  of  the  dangers  his  loyal  wife 
refused  to  leave  him.  We  often  used  to  talk  with  them.  Especially  did 
we  like  to  talk  to  those  dear  little  infants.  We  loved  them.  They 
seemed  an  ever-present  reminder  of  all  that  we  were  fighting  for,  of 
all  that  we  held  most  dear.  I  remember  the  last  evening  I  saw  them. 
With  a  friend  I  walked  down  the  old  street,  till  we  came  to  a  tiny  gate. 
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Opening  it  we  crossed  the  courtyard,  and  saw  the  happy  family 
around  a  oozy  hearth  —  the  anxious  father,  the  cheerful  mother,  and 
the  two  children,  Jacques  and  Marie-Marthe,  two  fat,  jolly  little  souls. 
Soon  we  were  seated  on  the  lounge;  I  held  Marie-Marthe,  my  friend 
held  Jacques,  and  we  trotted  them  on  our  knees  to  the  tune  of  "'This  is 
the  Way  the  Ladies  Ride,"  Then  we  told  them  of '"  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk.'' How  their  little  brows  knit  together  in  tense  disapproval  as 
the  Giant  seemed  about  to  catch  Jack,  and  how  their  faces  shone  at  the 
happy  ending !  Bedtime  came,  and  their  mother  carried  them  off.  Soon, 
however,  they  came  running  back  for  a  good-night  kiss;  we  heard  a 
last  echo  of  their  happy  voices,  and  presently  they  fell  asleep. 

The  next  day  Jacques  and  Marie-Marthe  were  playing  in  the 
warm  sunlight  which  streamed  into  the  old  courtyard.  As  one  of  our 
men  came  into  the  yard  to  watch  the  happy  youngsters,  he  heard  the 
screech  of  a  coming  shell.  Involuntarily  he  threw  himself  flat,  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  startled  children  who  were  too  far  away  for  him  to 
aid  them.  At  that  moment  came  the  explosion.  When  the  soldier 
looked  up,  a  great  hole  marked  the  place  where  the  shell  had  struck; 
and  all  that  remained  of  those  bright,  happy,  lovable  babies  was  two 
mangled  heaps  of  flesh  hurled  against  the  wall. 

This  is  but  one  instance  of  what  no  doubt  happened  daily  in  the  zone 
qS.  operations.  ''Non-combatants  in  the  zone  of  operations,"  the  legal 
phraseology  runs,  ''inciur  all  the  dangers  incident  to  presence  in  that 
zone."  And  of  course  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  But,  imagine  for  a  mo- 
ment the  multiplication  of  such  incidents  which  will  be  caused  in  the 
next  war  by  the  increase  in  the  effective  range  of  airplanes  and  of  long- 
range  guns,  and  by  the  extension  of  the  zone  of  operations. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  destructive  devices  is  an  overwhelming 
argument  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  them  by  any  nation  at  war.  No 
nation  can  afford  to  ignore  the  possibilities  of  aircraft  aiid  poison  gas, 
both  so  terribly  effective  not  only  against  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  but 
also  in  breaking  the  morale  of  the  civilian  population.  No  other  man- 
ner of  conducting  war  is  now  possible.  Any  attempt  to  abide  by  the 
old  ways  simply  means  defeat,  and  is  as  useless  and  hopeless  as  the 
attempt  by  cross-bow  men  to  withstand  the  fire  of  musketry.  Pro- 
testations against  the  introduction  of  these  new  means  are  as  futile  as 
the  protestations  called  forth  by  the  introduction  of  muskets,  of 
bayonets,  and  ironclad  ships* 

The  use  of  submarines,  too,  will  increase.  The  zone  of  operations  is 
thereby  extended  on  another  basis,  that  of  under-the-sea  warfare,  and 
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immunity  can  no  more  be  claimed  from  attacks  by  submarines  than 
from  the  operations  of  airplanes  in  a  similarly  extended  zone  of  opera- 
tions on  land.  So»  too,  the  old  rule  about  showing  the  flag  before  firing 
on  an  enemy  ship  has  been  thrown  into  the  discard,  because,  from  its 
veiy  nature,  a  submarine  cannot  intimate  its  presence  without  ex- 
posing itself  to  immediate  destruction  from  a  single  shot.  Military 
necessity  overrides  the  natural  repulsion  against  sinking  ships  in  the 
open  sea.  For  another  reason  as  well,  this  rule  of  showing  the  flag 
is  no  longer  operative.  A  submarine  may  fire  at  night  when  a  flag 
could  not  be  seen;  or  it  may  fire  from  so  great  a  distance  that  showing 
the  flag  would  be  useless  as  far  as  giving  notice  to  the  enemy  is  con- 
cerned. For  these  reasons  it  seems  certain  that  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  will  be  continued  in  the  next  war. 

Thus  the  acceptance  of  the  German  theory  of  war  is  practically 
forced  upon  the  world.  If  Germany,  or  any  other  state,  sees  fit  to  adopt 
the  "  any  means  to  the  end  "  theory,  every  other  belligerent  is  forced  to 
adopt  the  same  methods.  In  spite  of  the  repugnance  of  this  theory 
there  are  many  authorities  of  Allied  sympathies  who  virtually  main- 
tain the  German  theory  of  war.  And  since  there  are  such  substantial 
bases  for  this  theory  as  that  laid  down  by  Dupuis,  the  celebrated 
French  jurist,  when  he  said,  "What  brings  about  the  submission  of 
the  conquered  is  not  the  military  disaster,  it  is  the  consequences  of 
that  disaster";  when  thereare  such  open  sanctions  of  it  as  Lord  Fisher's 
famous  statement  in  a  letter  to  Von  Tirpitz, "  I  don't  blame  you  for  the 
submarine  business.  I'd  have  done  the  same  thing  myself ";  when  we 
remember  that  Von  Tirpitz  received  much  of  his  inspiration  from  our 
own  Admiral  Mahan;  we  cannot  hope  that  any  such  development  of 
the  Rousseauan  doctrine  of  war,  as  was  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of 
St.  Petersburg,  that  "the  only  legitimate  object  which  states  should 
endeavor  to  accomplish  during  war  is  to  weaken  the  military  forces 
of  the  enemy,*'  will  govern  in  any  appreciable  manner  the  conduct  of 
the  next  war. 

Major-General  Aston  sets  forth  the  situation  tersely.  "I  believe," 
he  declares,  "that  the  nations  engaged  in  the  next  war  will  use  every 
resource  placed  at  their  disposal  by  men  of  science  in  order  to  gain  the 
victory.  I  believe  that  the  mastery  of  human  flight  will  result  in  the 
next  great  war  becoming  a  war  of  nations,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  real- 
ity, which  means  that  from  the  outset  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
will  share  in  the  risk  of  annihilation  or  mutilation." 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  what  of  thai  growing  sentiment  against  war. 
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which  manifested  itself  in  the  Hague  Conventions,  and  what  of  the 
League  of  Nations?  Do  they  not  afford  a  sound  basis  for  hope?  And 
it  will  be  objected  that  every  one  of  the  arguments  advanced  against 
the  validity  of  the  laws  of  war  or  the  practicability  of  a  League  of 
Nations  might  have  applied  with  equal  force  to  the  question  of  the 
substitution  of  a  legal  process  for  "trial  by  battle,"  or  the  giving  up 
of  sovereignty  (states'  rights)  by  the  several  states  of  our  own  Union. 
Further  a  critic  might  declare  that  the  natiu-al  outcome  of  this  evolu- 
tion will  be  the  establishment  of  a  supemational  authority,  backed  by 
coercive  force  to  regulate  war,  and  that  this  will  finally  develop  into 
an  international  superstate  having  the  power  to  decide  disputes  be- 
tween nations  as  the  courts  now  decide  disputes  between  individuals 
or  between  the  several  states  composing  our  Federal  Union. 

Such  a  criticism  would  be  perfectly  justifiable.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  must  be  faced  that  such  a  power  does  not  exist  at  present,  and  it  is 
unlikely,  considering  the  length  of  time  required  for  these  preliminary 
relinquishments  of  authority,  that  the  final  step  will  be  taken  for 
many  years.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  last  step  is  much 
more  difficult  of  accomplishment  than  those  which  have  been  taken 
heretofore.  For  they  were  effected  by  the  coercion  of  superior  power. 
The  individual  did  not  voluntarily  surrender  his  right  of  deciding  dis- 
putes by  battle;  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  it  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  courts.  The  feudal  barons  in  France  and  England  did  not 
give  up  their  right  of  absolute  local  sovereignty  till  they  were  compelled 
to  give  it  up  by  the  growing  power  of  the  king.  Nor  in  the  United 
States  was  the  matter  settled  voluntarily.  The  Southern  States  had  to 
be  coerced  through  the  agency  of  war  to  accept  the  principle  that  State 
Sovereignty  must  be  subordinated  to  Federal  Sovereignty. 

In  the  forgoing  processes,  the  nucleus  of  a  power  existed  which,  by 
its  development,  was  able  to  coerce  the  lesser  units  into  acceptance  of 
the  larger  unit  of  sovereignty.  But  as  yet  such  an  international  power 
does  not  exist.  And  from  the  present  temper  of  nations  it  does  not 
appear  probable  that  such  a  power  soon  will  be  established.  For  this 
step  differs  essentially  from  the  others.  They  were  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  coercive  force;  this  must  be  accomplished  by 
the  voluntary  consent  of  the  several  states,  especially  of  the  Great 
Powers.  Does  it  seem  that  such  a  voluntary  surrender  is  at  all  probable 
in  the  near  future? 

The  most  optimistic  person  could  nardly  say  more  than  that  there 
18  some  hope,  if  the  development  of  an  international  conscience  con- 
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tinues,  that  a  sanction  may  be  given,  some  time  in  the  future,  by  the 
general  body  of  states,  to  an  international  authority  to  codify  and  en^ 
force  rules  of  war  less  ruthless  than  those  forced  on  the  world  by 
Germany. 


COLLEGE  — TWENTY-PIVE  YEARS  AFTEB. 

Bt  RALPH  CURTIS  RINGWALT,  '»5. 

npHE  remark  of  President  Garfield,  that  the  opportunity  to  sit  on  a 
-^-  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  was  college  enough  for  him,  has  illumi- 
nated many  talks  on  education.  Most  frequently  and  characteristi- 
cally, perhaps,  it  has  been  quoted  to  support  the  thesis  that  the  essence 
of  all  education  is  the  contact  of  an  inunature  with  a  great  mind.  A 
good  many  years  ago,  I  remember,  it  was  thus  used  by  General  Jacob 
D.  Cox,  the  military  historian,  in  a  vigorous  plea  for  the  small  college. 

With  the  flavor  of  his  generation  General  Cox  wrote:  ** Great  num- 
bers of  teachers  presenting  the  sciences  and  literatures  are  not  as 
necessary  for  the  student  as  close  contact  with  a  broad,  sympathetic, 
powerful  mind  from  whom  the  pupil  not  only  gets  the  strong  grasp  of 
principles,  but  catches  the  enthusiasm  of  learning.'*  And,  making  his 
point,  he  added:  '*Li  great  institutions  there  are  merely  physical 
obstacles  which  make  any  real  intimacy  between  student  and  teacher 
impossible." 

In  my  college  years,  first  at  a  small  but  a  three-quarter-century-old 
church  college  near  my  home  in  Ohio,  and  later,  at  Harvard,  the  oi>- 
portunity  came  to  me  to  test  something  of  the  truth  of  Garfield's 
remark,  and  of  the  inference  just  set  down.  In  the  small  college  we 
lived  only  a  step  or  two  from  our  teachers  and  we  recited  to  them 
daily  in  the  classroom.  But  even  a  boy  of  sixteen  could  n't  be  wholly 
unaware  that,  of  the  dozen  we  met  thus  intimately,  and  for  most  of 
whom  we  had  respect  and  affection,  there  was  hardly  one  whose  in- 
fluence was  broadening  or  pervasive. 

At  Harvard,  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  entered  a  year  later,  there 
were  a  number  of  men  of  highly  original  minds,  and  pretty  laige  per- 
sonalities —  Charles  Eliot  Nortop,  F.  J.  Child,  William  James,  Shaler, 
Royce,  Goodwin;  as  well  as  younger  men,  whose  reputations  in  the 
scholarly  world  have  grown  greatly  and  deservedly  since.  Nor  was 
intimacy  with  these  men  in  Cambridge  impossible.  To  several  of  them 
I  carried  letters,  as  did  others  in  the  Class,  and  of  the  most  vivid 
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memories  of  those  early  collie  years  are  certain  Sunday  nights  at 
"Shady  Hill"  listening,  a  little  in  awe,  to  the  richly  cultivated,  benign 
talk  of  Professor  Norton. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  strength  of  the  small  college  of  that  time 
was  not  in  any  way  due  to  the  contact  offered  with  exceptional  minds, 
and  that  the  weakness  of  Harvard,  such  as  it  was,  was  in  spite  of  their 
presence.  Both  colleges,  I  believe,  speaking  broadly,  failed  to  turn 
out  men  who  were  in  any  real  sense  educated  men,  and  both  for  much 
the  same  reason.  Both  treated  the  problem  of  the  student  as  that  of  a 
fairly  uniform  mass  rather  than  a  group  of  greatly  differing  individuals. 

One  of  the  few  Latin  phrases  I  happen  to  retain  is  that  there  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes.  Equally,  though  unfortunately  far  less,  in- 
sisted on,  there  is  no  accounting  for  minds.  Minds  differ  in  interest 
and  in  quality  as  radically  as  cotton  and  wool.  Yet  the  small  college 
of  a  generation  ago,  and  even  later,  insisted  that  all  youths  who  en- 
tered needed,  as  training  for  successful  living,  drill  chiefly  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Mathematics,  with  English,  Philosophy,  History,  or  a 
science  thrown  in  as  side  dishes.  The  argument  always  put  forth  first 
in  support  of  this  curriculum  was  the  value  of  these  studies  as  mental 
training. 

The  soundness  of  the  argument,  the  superior  value  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  mental  training,  is  something  I  never  felt  or  observed.  Apart 
from  a  couple  of  courses  in  the  Law  School  with  that  extraordinarily 
gifted  teacher,  Dean  Ames,  the  best  mental  training  I  ever  had  was  a 
course  in  Economic  Theory  with  Professor  Taussig.  And  my  obser- 
vation as  a  teacher  has  been  the  same.  In  teaching  argumentation  — 
itself  no  bad  mental  training  —  half  a  dozen  years  to  upper  classmen,  I 
never  noticed  any  great  proficiency  in  students  who  had  specialized  in 
the  classics.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  met  a  good  many  young  men, 
and  still  more  young  women,  who  received  good  marks  in  Latin  and 
Greek  and  who  could  not  think  straight  at  all. 

On  the  humanistic  side  the  case  is  even  clearer.  Years  after  reading 
Lysias  in  the  original  I  learned  from  a  translation  that  he  was  a  forensic 
orator  with  something  to  say  to  us  to-day  both  in  style  and  method. 
That  Livy  and  Xenophon  wrote  anything  but  drill  books,  why  Virgil 
and  Homer  are  of  the  first  half-dozen  names  in  the  world's  Uterature, 
I  never  heard  in  the  classroom.  This,  I  know,  may  be  rattling  dead 
bones.  But  are  they  really  so  dead?  I  wish  I  were  sure  of  that. 

Whatever  the  small  college  may  have  given  to  its  students,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  what  we  vaguely  call  culture,  or  useful  knowledge,  or. 
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as  I  think,  helpful  mental  training.  If  its  graduates  spoke  or  wrote 
easily  or  correctly,  or  were  widely  read,  or  knew  well  any  single  thing 
except  Greek  and  Latin  construction,  or  had  anything  but  distaste  for 
higher  mathematics,  it  was  because  of  something  within  themselves, 
not  because  of  what  the  college  gave  them. 

At  Harvard  the  system  was  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  in  the 
small  college.  But  at  the  end,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  most 
students  were  just  about  as  far  from  the  goal  of  a  real  education. 
Harvard  was  then  in  the  full  flush  of  the  unrestricted  elective  system. 
The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  assumed  that  any  youth  capable  of 
passing  its  entrance  examinations  was  also  capable,  with  only  the 
slightest  guidance  or  restriction,  of  deciding  what  he  ought  to  study. 
To  be  sure,  many  courses  were  not  open  to  Freshmen,  and  some  were 
offered  only  for  graduates.  But  beginning  with  the  Sophomore  year, 
one  could  select  almost  at  will  from  a  menu  that  ran  from  Arabic  to 
Zoology.  If  one  chose  to  make  one's  college  meal  of  caviare  and  frogs' 
legs,  one  could  do  it,  and  there  was  no  one  to  say  him  nay;  the  only 
limit  was  the  supplies  in  the  pantry.  A  full  course  in  English  Composi- 
tion  was  required  in  the  Freshman  year  and  a  few  essays  from  Sopho- 
mores and  Juniors,  and  there  was  a  short  and  wholly  futile  course  in 
Chemistry.  Aside  from  these  slight  irritations  the  only  concern  of  the 
faculty  for  its  degree  was  that  one  had  taken  four  full  courses  a  year 
for  four  years. 

That  it  should  have  seemed  to  a  group  of  men — and  especially  to  the 
men  then  at  Harvard  —  that  such  possibilities  for  meandering  through 
the  great  field  of  human  knowledge,  plucking  a  flower  here  and  there, 
would  produce  sound  educational  results,  is,  as  I  look  back  on  it,  one 
of  the  astonishing  things  of  life.  To  suppose  that  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
with  no  perspective  whatever,  and  no  clear  idea  of  what  he  wants  to  do 
in  life,  can  map  out  a  college  course  with  any  sense  of  fitness,  is  almost 
a  denial  of  the  need  of  education.  Vaguely  realizing  this,  the  faculty 
had  designated  a  number  of  men  as  "Freshmen  advisers."  The  assis- 
tant professor  to  whom  I  was  allotted  said  to  me,  when  I  handed  him 
my  list  of  courses,  "Well,  you  seem  to  know  what  you  want  to  take," 
and  hurried  off  to  a  lecture.  Afterward,  he  did  not  recognize  me  in  the 
Yard  as  one  of  his  wards.  And  that  was  all  the  counsel  I  ever  received. 

The  astonishing  thing,  as  I  have  said,  is  that  the  Harvard  training 
of  a  quarter  of  a  centiuy  ago  brought  even  the  results  that  it  did. 
These  results  were  by-products  rather  than  anything  the  College  was 
directly  seeking.  The  first  was,  undeniably,  a  certain  sense  of  taste,  an 
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attitude  toward  things  and  life.  But  I  cannot  set  this  down,  without 
making  a  reservation  characteristic  of  my  training.  I  read,  the  other 
day,  of  a  Harvard  professor  who  had  ''the  courage  to  take  the  popular 
side  of  a  question."  In  this  respect,  evidently,  things  have  not  greatly 
changed.  For  the  attitude  of  most  of  the  men  then  in  Cambridge  was 
censorious  if  not  really  destructive.  Now,  a  certain  amount  of  criticism 
is  well  enough.  It  is  no  bad  thing  to  train  a  boy  not  to  accept  implic- 
itly the  popular  judgment  of  a  book,  a  picture,  or  an  idea.  But  to 
teach  him  this,  and  not  to  implant  at  least  the  seeds  of  enthusiasm  for 
something  else,  to  cause  him  always  to  weigh  and  never  to  leap,  is 
hardly  fair  to  his  future. 

Intellectual  enthusiasm,  however,  is  something  that  can  hardly  be 
imparted  to  a  mass.  It  must  come  largely,  if  it  come  at  all,  because  the 
teacher  discerns  some  germ  of  possibility  in  the  student's  mind,  some 
shadowy  inclination,  which  he  carefully  cultivates.  In  my  four  years 
at  Harvard,  I  sat  perhaps  under  thirty-five  or  forty  different  men;  only 
one,  as  I  look  back,  got  deeply  under  my  mental  skin,  and  by  friendly 
and  personal  counsel  and  praise  urged  me  to  greater  effort,  and  greater 
achievement  than  I  believed  I  was  capable  of.  That  man  was  an 
assistant  professor,  who  gained  no  especial  academic  distinction  and 
who  now  Uves  only  in  the  grateful  memory  of  those  whom  he  so  truly 
stimulated.  All  the  enthusiasm  that  he  kindled,  I  may  add,  was  very 
promptly  quenched  the  following  year  in  a  higher  course,  given  by  the 
head  of  the  department,  a  man  who  retired  a  few  years  ago  with  many 
books  to  his  credit  and  a  big  reputation  in  his  subject.  To  be  sure,  I 
was  only  the  average  boy,  with  nothing  very  definite  to  lay  hold  of;  but 
then,  most  classes  are  made  up  only  of  average  boys. 
\  The  most  valuable  thing  that  Harvard  gave  to  us  —  valuable  for 
the  satisfaction  it  has  brought,  rather  than  because  it  has  made  us 
richer  or  more  efiBcient  —  is  a  genuine  and  an  abiding  interest  in  a  great 
many  subjects.  No  student  could  take  twenty  or  more  courses  —  and 
for  the  most  part  they  were  thorough  courses  —  without  getting  at 
least  within  the  doorway  d  many  topics  of  deep  human  interest  and 
importance.  Thus,  from  a  course  in  Seventeenth  Centiuy  English 
History,  I  have  always  had  an  interest  in  the  Revolution  and  Restora- 
tion; from  a  course  in  Fine  Arts,  an  interest  in  Grothic  cathedrals;  from 
a  course  in  social  questions,  an  interest  in  socialism  and  codperation. 
And  so  one  might  go  on  with  a  pin-prick  here  and  there  over  a  pretty 
big  map.  The  drawback,  of  course,  has  been  that  all  this  knowledge, 
if  it  could  be  called  such»  was  so  isolated  and  detached.  The  College 
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did  not  insist,  as  I  believe  it  now  does»  on  any  sort  of  coordination:  nor 
did  the  men,  except  those  who  specialized  in  the  languages  or  the  sci- 
ences with  a  view  to  teaching,  attempt  it.  Most  of  us  learned  a  little 
about  many  things.  What  we  have  known  well  we  have  learned  since. 

In  this  paper  I  have  not  attempted  a  comparison  of  the  small  and 
the  large  college;  but  on  one  point  some  kind  of  comparison  seems 
inevitable.  This  is  the  effect  of  each  on  that  most  precious  of  all  things, 
personality.  At  Cambridge,  because  of  the  large  courses  and  still 
larger  classes,  it  was  difficult,  save  for  the  very  exceptional  youth,  to 
gain  distinction,  either  in  scholarship  or  in  student  activities.  In  the 
small  college,  though  the  incentive  was  not  nearly  so  great,  every 
grain  of  ability  was  sought  for,  and  no  mattfer  how  submerged,  brought 
to  light.  Men  were  playing  on  college  teams  who  could  not  have  made 
class  teams  in  Cambridge;  others  were  writing  for  the  papers,  to  whom 
the  Monthly  or  the  Advocate  would  have  been  as  remote  as  being  Prime 
Minister;  others  were  making  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  who  would  have  been 
content  with  a  '"Magna  Cum''  at  Harvard. 

Undeniably,  the  men  from  the  small  college  are  better  because  of 
the  chance  to  use  what  ability  they  had.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said 
that  life  reckons  no  such  segregation  as  that  behind  college  walls;  that 
the  men  from  small  colleges  must  eventually  compete  with  those  from 
big  ones.  But  also  it  may  be  observed  that  one  may  never  learn  to 
swim  if  one  is  thrown  in  over  his  head;  but  most  of  us  can  if  we  are 
allowed  to  touch  the  sand  occasionally.  One  gains  no  skill  in  a  game  in 
which  he  gets  no  practice. 

If  there  is  any  truth,  moreover,  in  the  assertion  that  small  colleges 
graduate  the  larger  percentage  of  successful  men,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is  due  to  the  point  I  have  just  been  making.  Success  in  life, 
after  all,  is  a  relative  matter;  there  is  at  least  some  reason  for  judging 
it  as  one  should  judge  a  novel  or  a  picture,  by  what  the  author  tried 
to  do,  rather  than  by  more  definite  standards  of  fame  or  riches. 
Judged  by  any  standard,  though,  the  most  successful  man  I  knew 
among  undergraduates  was  a  member  of  a  very  small  class  in  a  small 
college.  Conversely,  in  the  Class  of  1895  at  Harvard,  at  least  half  a 
dozen  men  wrote  extremely  well;  but  only  one,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  follow  them,  has  fulfilled  his  early  promise.  If  the  others  had 
gone  to  smaller  colleges,  I  have  a  notion  more  would  have  had  distin* 
guished  Uterary  careers;  but  maybe  not. 

Mass  education  is  probably  inevitable  in  the  public  schools.  Democ- 
racy and  tax  rates  may  insist  that  the  son  of  educated  parents,  with 
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Scott,  and  Kipling,  and  Cooper  to  solace  rainy  days,  shall  waste  half 
his  time  in  the  grammar  grades  because  of  the  illiterate  boy  in  the 
next  seat  who  never  sees  a  book  at  home  except  the  Bible.  Is  it  in- 
evitable in  colleges?  Is  it  inevitable  that  fifty  or  five  hundred  young 
men  with  as  many  different  inclinations  shall  be  fed  menjtally  with  as 
little  personal  insight  as  a  '* bunch  "  of  steers?  We  bow  to  the  fetish  of 
tradition.  You  and  I  know  that,  in  substance,  a  college  degree  means 
nothing  whatever  except  a  period  of  residence;  that  as  a  hall-mark  of 
sound  education  it  is  as  completely  discredited  as  the  cost  plus  system ; 
and  that  in  gaining  a  couple  of  coveted  letters  invaluable  formative 
years  are  wasted,  the  vicious  habit  of  irresponsibility  often  is  acquired, 
and  misconceptions  of  what  one  can  do  and  what  the  world  wants  done 
are  formed  which  only  bitter,  failure  can  efface. 

One  of  the  surest  indications  that  something  has  been  wrong  is  the 
time  that  college  graduates  spend  in  finding  out  what  they  can  do, 
not  best,  but  well.  No  one  who  has  watched  many  young  men  in  their 
twenties  and  early  thirties  is  apt  to  deny  that  the  average  youth  chooses 
his  life-work  more  inerringly  and  sticks  to  it  more  consistently  than 
the  college  graduate.  Grant  that  the  latter  may  sometimes  overtake 
and  pass  the  former;  usually  he  is  the  better  man  with  the  better 
mind.  Grant  that  it  is  the  part  of  professional  schools  to  give  highly 
specialized  training.  Yet,  is  it  necessary  that  the  graduate  shall  go 
forth  with  lus  capabilities  so  Uttle  understood  or  developed,  and  with 
such  hazy  notions  where  the  winds  of  life  blow?  At  least  half  the  men 
who  study  law  are  mentally  unsuited  for  the  profession.  Every  town 
has  its  quota  of  ill-paid,  ineffective  clergymen,  physicians,  and  teach- 
ers. Who  is  to  blame  for  the  ill-spent  years,  the  futile  lives?  Who  but 
the  college  which  these  men  left  with  so  little  real  training,  and  such 
visionary  ideas  of  what  they  were  fitted  for? 

Of  course,  the  colleges  do  better  now  than  they  used  to.  The  small 
college  has  broadened  its  curriculum;  Harvard  insists  that  a  student 
shall  know  at  least  one  subject  well  and  shall  pass  an  examination  in  it 
for  his  degree.  But  that  in  either  one  may  often  sit  on  a  log  with  a 
Mark  Hopkins  may  well  be  doubted.  The  small  college  is  hampered 
by  lack  of  funds  and  by  the  fact  that  the  best  men  who  go  into  teach- 
ing are  naturally  drawn  to  the  greater  institutions.  The  greater  institu- 
tions still  place  a  premium  on  writing  and  research  rather  than  the  abil- 
ity to  reach  some  secret  chamber  in  the  youthful  mind  and  expand  it. 

Prediction  in  anjrthing  so  fluid  as  education  is  rather  foolish  and  ^ 
suggestion  is  for  those  in  the  field;  yet  I  venture  both.  In  the  Middle 
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Ages  men  sought  this  or  that  university  for  the  renown  of  a  teacher; 
graduate  students  still  do.  But  boys  and  girls  choose  their  educational 
mothers  with  little  true  instinct,  and  ahnost  no  reason.  Necessity 
plays  some  part;  but  athletics,  fraternity  and  family  connections,  and 
sheer  indolence  play  a  greater.  A  manufacturer  about  to  b^^  a  new 
operation  does  not  buy  his  machinery  in  a  neighboring  city  just  be- 
cause the  freight  is  a  little  less;  nor  wiU  he,  without  further  investiga- 
tion, send  his  order  to  the  concern  that  supplied  him  with  a  different 
sort  of  machine  twenty-five  years  before.  Yet  the  same  man  will  let 
his  boy  go  off  on  the  most  important  adventure  of  the  boy's  life  with 
less  investigation  than  he  used  in  buying  his  machine.  If  colleges  were 
sought  because  of  the  number  of  thoroughly  good  teachers  they  pos- 
sess, there  would  be  fewer  educational  failures. 

Thus  for  the  suggestion;  the  prediction  is  that  our  collies,  bending 
under  the  weight  of  lai^r  and  larger  classes,  will  sooner  or  later  be 
driven  to  some  sort  of  re-grouping  after  the  manner  of  the  English 
universities.  That  one  American  university  has  turned  in  this  direc- 
tion, without  success  so  conspicuous  as  to  draw  others,  is  not  conclu- 
sive. Education  is  personal  contact;  one  simply  cannot  escape  the 
fact.  To  me,  at  least,  it  seems  that  the  collies  are  more  open  to 
change  than  the  schools. 


SONNET. 

Bt  WALTER  FRANKLIN  BRUSH,  '88. 

DEAR  friend,  whene'er  I  read  upon  thy  face 
The  register  which  time  hath  graven  there, 
I  think  how  little  save  a  meed  of  care 

The  flying  years  have  left  thee  in  their  place. 

All  that  the  world  in  pride  doth  call  success. 
Thou  hast  upon  the  other  side  passed  by: 
Too  fine  thy  temper  and  thy  aims  too  high. 

To  see  perfection  where  the  mind  finds  less. 

Thy  hundred  plans  to  benefit  mankind. 
True  Argosy  wherein  thy  hopes  set  sail, 
They  neither  blessed  isle  nor  fleece  of  gold 

Have  found;  and  yet  what  many  seek  nor  find. 
Thou  hast  obtained,  and  having  found  thy  grail 
Canst  well  afford  in  quiet  to  grow  old. 
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CONCERNING  REUNIONS. 
Bt  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON.  '00. 

A  CERTAIN  class,  many  years  out  of  Harvard,  was  holding  its 
reunion,  and  attending  the  Yale  game  in  a  body,  and  with  a 
band.  One  member  of  this  class,  a  Uvely  demonstration  of  the  futility 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  seized  the  baton  from  the  band  leader, 
and  himself  led  the  songs,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  spectators, 
but  not  wholly  to  the  comfort  of  the  cometist,  whom  the  enthusiastic 
graduate  repeatedly  rapped  over  the  head,  each  time  declaring  apolo- 
getically, "'My  mistake!"  At  home,  no  doubt,  this  graduate  had  a 
dignity  befitting  his  more  than  forty  years;  very  likely  he  was  what  is 
known  as  *'a  leading  citizen."  But  he  was  n't  at  home.  He  was  ""one 
of  the  boys"  again.  Nothing  is  truer  than  the  ancient  saying,  ''Old 
grads  will  be  boys."  And,  in  spite  of  the  delightful  entertainment 
furnished  the  stands  by  this  particular  old  grad,  it  may  also  be  added 
that  nobody,  as  a  rule,  is  more  annoying  to  the  outsider  than  the  old 
grad  being  a  boy.  Something  of  this  is  due  to  a  psychology  not  unlike 
that  of  the  man  who  was  unmoved  by  a  certain  touching  sermon. 
Asked  why  he,  too,  did  not  weep,  he  replied,  ''I  don't  belong  to  this 
parish."  But  as  much  of  it  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  quite  natural  resent- 
ment at  the  sight  of  men  losing  their  dignity  and  that  consideration 
for  others  which  keeps  them,  normally,  from  obtruding  on  public 
attention.  Several  newspapers  last  June,  in  their  stories  of  the  New 
London  boat  race»  commented  enthusiastically  on  the  blessings  of 
prohibition,  because,  they  said,  the  old  grads  were  no  longer  a  ''nui- 
sance" the  night  before. 

Something  of  this  feeling  has  also  been  shared  in  the  past  by  more 
than  one  old  grad  himself,  especially  old  grads  of  a  serious  turn  of 
mind.  Even  belonging  to  the  same  parish,  they  have  remained  un- 
moved, and  shared  in  the  outsider's  annoyance  at  the  reversion  to 
sophomoredom,  especially  when  the  process  has  been  accelerated  by 
the  not-entirely-lost  cup  that  cheers.  They  have  strongly  felt  that  a 
renewal  of  college  ties,  of  college  friendships,  was  not  made  a  more 
delightful  thing  by  getting  illuminated  and  whooping  like  an  Indian, 
or  growing  maudlin  over  sentimental  platitudes.  They  have  not 
particularly  wanted,  at  the  age  of  forty,  to  indulge  in  a  snake  dance, 
or  to  listen  to  rather  questionable  stories  which  did  n't  strike  them 
as  funny  even  twenty  years  ago.  Moreover,  they  have  observed*  at 
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more  tlian  one  reunionTit  mVtSt  be'confessed,  that  the  same  ''crowd" 
which  took  its  pleasures  thus  ia  college,  thus  ta&e  them  still,  hanging 
together  with  the  old  division  lines  still  sharp,  and  rather  monopoliz- 
ing events. 

Well,  the  serious-minded  may  be  by  way  of  forgetting  James 
(whom  the  sophomore-minded  probably  never  knew),  the  James  who 
declared  that  an  "orgy"  was  good  for  every  one's  soul  now  and  then. 
The  reunion  break-out,  or  br^-down,  into  boyishness  is  both  amusing 
and  natural  to  the  tolerant-minded,  so  long  as  it  is  spontaneous  and 
not  alcoholic.  The  old  grad  drunk  is  no  more  amusing  to  a  sane 
person  than  anybody  else  drunk  —  which  is  to  say,  not  more  than 
once  in  a  hundred  cases.  The  one-hundredth  case  is  often  amusing  to 
everybody  except  the  man  trying  to  make  a  serious  speech.  That 
leaves  the  weight  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  prohibition. 

But  there  is  so  much  more  to  reunions  than  cocktails  and  hilarity, 
than  a  sort  of  mob-sanction  for  tossing  dignity  to  the  winds  and  being 
a  rough-house  boy  again!  There  are  certain  graduates  who  never 
grow  up,  and  always  lemain  a  noisy  element.  They  monopolize  public 
attention,  but  they  are,  after  all,  but  a  minority,  and  their  antics  (now 
happily  restricted)  and  even  the  let's-be-boys-again  mob-hysteria 
which  ever  and  anon  sways  the  reunited  class,  are  but  a  small  and  un- 
essential part  of  reunions.  From  time  to  time  somebody  breaks  forth 
with  an  appeal  to  "reform"  reunions.  Foolishness,  and  a  waste  of 
time.  They  "reform"  themselves,  as  college  recedes  and  age  advances 
upon  the  class;  but  their  deep  essentials  remain  the  same,  and  call  for 
no  reform. 

What  are  their  esjsentials?  Different,  doubtless,  for  different  men, 
yet  may  they  not  be  said,  broadly,  to  be  a  return  without  palaver 
and  phrase-making  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  life  more  devoted  to 
ideal  ends  than  most  men  have  dwelt  in  since  graduation;  a  progres- 
sive breaking-down  of  the  often  silly  (though  doubtless  natural)  social 
barriers  which  once  stood  strong,  though  invisible,  making  "class 
consciousness"  within  the  class;  and,  finally,  an  inmaensely  interesting 
revelation,  by  personal  contact  after  some  years  of  separation,  of  what 
life  has  done  to  the  men  one  knew?  Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  in- 
teresting, more  illuminating,  than  that.  These  at  least  are  three  of  the 
things  that  seem  to  me  most  worth  while  about  reunions. 

Doubtless  the  first,  the  return  into  a  more  ideal  atmosphere  than 
daily  life  affords  for  most  of  us,  is  felt  much  more  keenly  by  some  men 
than  by  others,  in  proportion,  perhaps,  as  the  idealism  was  felt  by 
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them  in  collie  years,  or  it  may  be  (one  hopes  so,  at  least)  in  propor- 
tion as  their  worldly  state  is  unideal.  Very  little  is  ever  said  about 
this;  indeed,  if  we  b^an  to  talk  about  it,  we  should  become  self- 
conscious  and,  I  fear,  at  times  a  trifle  silly.  As  love  of  country  is  made 
up  of  a  thousand  trivial  memories  which  (^umot  be  publicly  discussed, 
or  patriotism  degeif  crates  into  the  kind  of  flap-doodle  stuff  we ' ve  been 
hearing  for  the  past  few  years,  just  so  the  sense  we  have  of  the  ideal 
atmosphere  of  our  college,  better  and  sweeter  than  the  worldly  atmo- 
sphere and  forever  a  kind  of  silent  reproach  to  our  worldly  failings,  is 
made  up  of  a  thousand  memories  of  study  hours,  of  ardent  friend- 
ships, of  high  young  dreams,  of  all  the  unfolding  spring  of  our  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  Uves.  It  is,  after  all,  each  man's  secret.  But 
some  whisper  of  it  can  hardly  fail  to  come  to  him  when  he  renters  the 
Yard,  and  it  does  him  no  harm  to  hear  that  voice. 

The  ''democracy  "  of  class  reimions  has  its  amusing  side.  The  class 
I  knew  best  was  cliquey  perhaps  beyond  the  average,  and  when  the 
phenomenon  of  good-fellowship  began  to  appear,  and  men  were  called 
by  their  first  names,  by  other  men  who,  in  college,  had  been  quite  un- 
aware of  their  existence,  a  certain  member  of  the  class  rose  to  speak. 
He  looked  solemnly  around  the  room,  and  thus  began: 
''This  seems  to  be  the  night  when  we  all  make  the  Pudding." 
It  was  a  terrible  moment!  The  class  was  not  yet  far  enough  away 
from  Cambridge  to  have  forgotten  who  did  make  the  Pudding  and  who 
did  n't,  especially  who  made  it  by  the  accident  of  birth,  as  it  were» 
and  who  had  consciously  to  work  for  the  result.  Neither  was  the  class 
far  enough  away  from  Cambridge  to  have  lost  its  quaint  juvenile 
sense  of  the  importance  of  Puddings.  There  ensued  the  awesome  hush 
which  succeeds  a  blasphemy.  Then  somebody  laughed,  a  loud,  cheery 
laugh.  The  ice  broke.  The  laugh  spread.  The  man  in  that  class 
to-day  who  is  still  conscious  of  Puddings  at  a  reunion  is  such  a  small 
and  insignificant  person  that  he  does  n't  count  at  all;  That  groups 
which  were  socially  bound  together  in  college  tend,  at  reunions,  to 
renew  old  ties  together  is  of  course  still  true  —  and  why  not?  But 
even  more  the  groups  intermingle  in  accordance  with  tastes  and  inter- 
ests developed  in  after  years,  and  the  old  consciousness  of  some  mys- 
terious superiority  of  one  group  over  another  has  long  since  vanished. 
I  myself  can  never  escape  the  thought  at  a  reunion  that  our  social 
clubs  and  division  lines  at  Cambridge  are  in  no  small  measure  in 
reality  determined  by  our  mothers  and  fathers,  while  our  reunion 
relations  are  determined  by  the  natural  processes  of  intelligent  men 
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who  are  animated  by  genuine  feelings  of  brotherhood.  At  any  rate, 
I  know  I  like  certain  of  my  classmates  far  better  than  I  did  twenty 
years  ago,  not  because  they  call  me  by  my  first  name  who  twenty 
years  ago  did  n't  know  that  I  had  one  —  if  that  were  all,  I  should 
laugh  at  them  —  but  because  they  have  quite  forgotten  their  ancient 
sense  of  superiority  and  stand  squarely  on  their  own  legs,  their  own 
characters. 

Bill  and  I  took  a  walk  between  events  in  our  celebration.  Bill  was 
in  a  state  of  mind. 

"We're  getting  to  the  age  now,"  he  said,  "when  what  a  man  docs 
and  thinks  and  feels  gets  written  all  over  him.  I  won't  name  any 
names,  but  can't  you  tell  'em,  now  —  the  men  who  are  selfish  and 
money-grubbing  and  hard?  They  make  me  mad!  I  wish  they'd  stay 
at  home  and  not  come  to  reunions.  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  'em!" 

He  spoke  with  unusual  heat.  I  don't  know  just  what  experience  he 
had  been  having  —  he  would  n't  tell  me.  But  he  could  hardly  deny 
that  it  was  at  least  illuminating,  if  unpleasant.  What  the  world  does 
to  us!  What  we  contrive  to  do  to  the  world  is  n't  hidden.  The  men 
of  any  class  who  achieve  public  service,  invent,  write,  paint,  discover 
biuied  cities,  become  professors  or  deans,  have  their  deeds  recorded. 
We  can  learn  about  the  deeds  without  seeing  the  doers.  But  how  does 
the  doing  affect  the  men,  what  is  the  reaction  on  them  of  their  pro- 
fessions? And  how  about  the  great  majority  whose  deeds  are  less 
recorded,  and  who  take  from  life  rather  than  give  to  it,  the  uncreative, 
the  routine  men?  We  must  see  them  to  know.  There  is  no  psycho- 
logical laboratory  like  a  reunion  gathering. 

Comes  a  large  man,  with  hand  extended  in  greeting.  He  speaks 
slowly,  deliberately.  His  eyes  are  shrewd  and  penetrating  behind  big 
glasses.  But  when  he  smiles  he  radiates  a  warm,  quiet  kindliness.  One 
almost  is  tempted  to  apply  the  word  "sweet"  to  his  face,  were  it  not 
for  the  unfortunate  connotations  gathered  about  that  adjective.  In 
college?  —  oh,  yes,  a  big,  hearty,  care-free  boy,  one  who  thought 
about  Uttle  beyond  football  and  good-fellowship.  And  now  —  a  re- 
nowned specialist  in  the  diseases  of  children,  let  us  say,  a  man  you 
know  children  would  love  and  trust  on  sight,  k  man  you  love  and  trust 
on  sight,  a  man  who  has  given  much  to  the  world,  and  received  back 
in  his  own  coin,  the  potter  moulded  by  the  stuff  he  works  in.  Some- 
thing has  returned  into  him  from  each  httle  child  he  has  cared  for,  of 
added  tenderness  and  sympathy,  to  sweeten  his  strength.  Life,  you 
say,  is  not  a  bad  thing  when  it  produces  men  like  that. 
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Comes  another  man  you  but  faintly  recall  —  one  of  those  scores 
upon  scores,  in  our  huge  Harvard  classes,  who  pursue  their  quiet  way 
intent  upon  a  goal  of  their  own  and  fail,  somehow,  to  achieve  the 
breadth  of  acquaintance  other  men  gain  so  easily.  He  speaks  to  you 
of  boys.  He,  too,  is  interested  in  the  problems  of  secondaiy  education. 
He  has  had  much  experience,  and  reflected  upon  it.  On  many  points 
you  don't  agree,  but  upon  an  interest  in  boys  you  do,  and  upon  a  half- 
humorous  insistence  that  boys  are  almost  always  superior  to  their 
parents.  You  leave  him  reluctantly,  a  man  with  a  philosophy,  and  a 
purpose  beyond  himself.  You  realize  anew  how  much  Harvard  gives 
to  hundreds  of  men  who  are  so  often  but  a  pale,  drab  background 
to  her  superficial  life. 

Again  you  realize  how  little  it  is  possible  for  her  to  give,  when  some- 
body asks  you  if  you've  seen  B yet,  who  recently  struck  oil  in 

Texas  and  has  "cleaned  up"  a  miUion  dollars.  You  have,  alas,  seen 
B .  You  know  him  at  once  for  one  of  those  hard  and  selfish  per- 
sons, upon  whom  the  passion  of  acquisition  has  left  its  immistakable 
stamp.  And  you  think  less  than  ever  of  the  passion  of  acquisition, 
that  passion  which  now,  more  than  ever,  seems  to  be  ruling  the  world, 
and  you  realize  better  than  ever  how  great  a  change  has  got  to  be  made 
in  the  motives  of  men  before  true  peace  will  come. 

There  is  a  certain  pathos  in  reunions,  too,  not  at  times  without  its 
quaint,  ironic  humors.  So  many  men  who  were  nobodies  have  turned 
out  somebodies;  and  not  unoccasionally  a  decided  somebody  comes  to 
you  after  twenty  years  much  the  same  person  he  used  to  be,  and  hence 
by  comparison  a  nobody  now.  Just  what  power  it  is  which  is  given 
to  a  man,  by  life,  to  awaken  his  imagination  into  creative  activity, 
who  can  say?  Not  he  himself,  perhaps.  Yet  how  often  we  have  all 
seen  the  apparently  colorless  man  in  college,  the  man  without  scholas- 
tic honors,  without  social  distinction,  become  in  after  years  a  crea- 
tive artist  or  leader,  while  some  other  man  who  in  college  bade  fair, 
it  appeared,  to  go  far  in  the  same  line,  returns  to  us  the  colorless  one 
now,  the  routine  worker.  Some  force  in  his  imagination  was  lacking, 
or  never  awaked.  It  makes  one  humble  before  the  mysteiy  of  person- 
ality»  and  especially  before  the  task  of  passing  judgment  on  the 
youthful  mind.  If  we,  for  instance,  who  knew  these  men  in  the  greater 
intimacy  of  all  their  ways,  misjudged,  in  what  plight  were  their  pro- 
fessors, who  had  only  the  records  of  classroom  work  to  go  by?  —  thor- 
ough and  brilliant  in  the  one  case,  mediocre  in  the  other.  How  blind 
are  the  channels  to  the  awaking  mind,  how  much  in  the  dark  the 
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instructor  works,  little  knowing,  when  the  seed  falls,  where  the  har- 
vest will  spring !  I  have  often  thought  that  I  should  like  to  get  together 
half  a  dozen  men  at  reimion  time,  talk  over  what  definite  influences 
we  each  could  trace  to  different  professors,  and  then  go  tell  the  pro- 
fessors  about  it.  It  might  bore  them,  but  being  a  coUege  instructor 
now  myself,  I  don't  believe  it  would. 

There  is,  I  think,  one  fair  criticism  against  our  reunions.  They  cost 
too  much.  Each  of  the  five-year  period  reunions  costs  enough  to 
establish  a  scholarship.  I  believe  every  class  ought  to  simplify  its 
program  and  apply  the  money  saved  to  a  scholarship  fund.  Further- 
more, these  reunions  cost  so  much  that  a  comparatively  few  rich  men 
have  to  contribute  large  sums,  while  the  poorer  members  of  the  class, 
such  as  school-teachers,  authors,  professors,  and  the  like,  feel  they  are 
consuming  more  than  they  can  possibly  afford  to  pay  for,  and  fre- 
quently remain  away  altogether  on  that  account.  After  my  experi- 
ences last  June,  I  know  exactly  where  retrenchment  can  begin.  Cut 
out  the  jazz  orchestra!  Three  of  those  hardy-perennial  sophomores, 
well  illuminated,  at  the  feast  were  bad  enough ;  but,  after  all,  they  were 
dignity  and  quiet  personified  in  comparison  with  a  jazz  orchestra. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  including  Keith's  in  the  graduate  curriculum. 


A  SEBMON. 

Bt  HARVEY  OFFICER,  '95. 

Pbbached  to  the  Class  of  1895  m  Afflbton  Chapel  on  Sunday,  June  20,  1920. 

"Whcfeupon,  O  King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision." 

WHEN  St.  Paul  spoke  these  words  before  the  Roman  governor,  in 
the  course  of  his  great  apology,  he  was  looking  backward.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  was  looking  backward  over  just  such  a  period  of 
years  as  we  who  are  gathered  here,  in  the  glory  of  this  summer  day, 
are  instinctively  siu*veying.  Most  of  us  have  not  been  within  these 
walls  since  that  June  Sunday,  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Bishop 
Lawrence  preached  to  us.  It  is  not  by  an  effort  that  we  look  back. 
Rather  it  is  the  thing  we  find  ourselves  doing  unconsciously.  The 
years  are  strangely  kaleidoscopic.  They  fade  into  each  other  and  are 
gone.  In  their  stead  days  in  this  place  stand  out.  We  look  once  more 
"to  the  Rock  whence  we  were  hewn;  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we 
were  digged." 
But  however  vivid  may  be  our  memories  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
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they  should  be  as  compelling,  as  unforgettable,  as  was  that  one  mem- 
ory to  which  St.  Paul  refers  in  his  words  before  Agrippa.  Let  me  bring 
afresh  to  your  minds  the  scene  which  he  describes.  It  was  bright 
noonday  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  Saul  the  Pharisee,  keen  hater  of 
Christians,  zealous  lover  of  the  Jewish  law,  was  on  his  way  to  that 
city»  eager  to  hunt  out  and  persecute  the  followers  of  the  Nazarene. 
At  mid-day  he  saw  a  light,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining 
full  upon  him.  The  shock  of  it  threw  him  on  the  ground,  blinded,  and 
in  that  instant  his  world  was  destroyed.  All  that  Jewish  system  in 
which  he  had  trusted  was  gone  in  a  moment.  The  ground  was  cut 
from  under  his  feet.  His  friends,  his  fellow-students,  his  hopes  and 
plans,  his  whole  life,  —  all  these  were  in  a  moment  taken  from  him» 
shattered. 

Yet,  looking  back  upon  that  thrilling  and  terrible  experience,  so 
momentous  in  the  choice  that  it  demanded,  he  could  say,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, ""  I  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vi3ion." 

This  is  no  time  for  a  lengthy  discourse.  I  want  to  put  before  you,  in 
these  moments  of  quietness  with  which  our  Reunion  begins,  three 
stages  of  obedience  which  we  may  see  plainly  in  St.  Paul's  life,  and 
which,  I  think,  find  place  in  every  life  that  is  lived  truly  here  on  earth. 

/.  The  Heavenly  Vision. 

The  first  stage  we  have  already  seen  in  St.  Paul  himself.  It  was 
obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision.  Whatever  may  be  your  view  of 
Christianity,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  what  this  vision  meant  to  the 
Apostle.  He  saw  Christ,  whom  he  had  persecuted,  sitting  on  God's 
right  hand.  It  was  not  unlike  the  vision  of  Galileo  when  he  saw  the 
moveless  sim  in  the  heavens,  source  and  centre  of  all  movement  to 
earth,  its  satellite.  The  vision,  as  we  have  said,  shattered  the  world  in 
which  he  lived,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  a  new  centre  round  which 
to  organize  and  integrate  his  life. 

You  will  see  at  once  the  bearing  this  has  upon  our  own  lives,  which 
we  survey  to-day.  I  speak  not  primarily  of  religion;  not  necessarily  of 
any  religious  experience.  But  this  I  say,  that  in  the  years  we  spent 
here  at  Harvard,  or  at  least  in  that  time  of  our  youth  which  Harvard 
so  largely  influenced,  vision  must  have  come  to  us. 

What  do  I  mean  by  vision?  I  mean  something  which  brings  us  to  our 
knees  —  be  it  beauty  or  truth;  be  it  the  star  of  science  or  the  call  of 
ministry.  It  may  be  something  to  which  your  life  has  been  so  con- 
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formed  tliat  no  one  seeing  you  can  possibly  mistake  the  mistress 
whom  you  have  served;  or  it  may  be  a  hidden  light,  which  no  one  sus- 
pects, to  which  your  ordinary  existence  seems  unrelated,  but  which 
nevertheless  has  been  the  spur  of  your  trust,  the  curb  of  your  lust,  a 
voice  to  lift  you  through  the  fight,  a  comfortress  of  your  unsuocess. 
Moreover,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  human  nature  in  Harvard  men,  de- 
spite all  appearances,  is  not  unUke  human  nature  the  world  over,  I 
know  also  that  to  most  of  us  this  vision  must  have  come  in  the  face  of 
the  woman  we  have  loved,  in  the  eyes  of  her  who  has  shared  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  these  years. 

Obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision.  That  is  our  first  thought.  ''  The 
ideal,  '*  says  Mazzini,  '"is  not  within,  but  beyond  and  supreme  over  us: 
it  is  not  the  creation,  but  the  gradual  discovery  of  the  human  intel- 
lect." I  would  ask  you  to  look  back  to  the  days  of  that  obedience:  to 
renew  in  your  hearts  the  thrill  of  that  allegiance  of  youth. 

//.  The  Law  of  Vision. 

We  come  to  the  second  stage  of  obedience.  I  state  it  first  in  terms  of 
St.  Paul's  own  experience.  It  is  obedience  to  the  Church.  God  gave 
him  no  direct  guidance.  He  was  not  to  think  of  himself,  though  called 
as  an  individual,  as  one  who  should  always  find  unique  and  as  it  were 
uncovenanted  guidance.  To  the  cry  of  the  man  who  lay,  blinded,  on 
the  ground,  in  the  hour  of  his  vision,  the  answer  was,  "'Go  into  the 
city.  It  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do."  There,  in  Damascus, 
he  must  put  himself  to  school  at  the  feet,  not  now  of  GamaUel,  but  of 
those  humble  Christians  whom  he  had  despised,  whose  names,  indeed, 
were  on  his  tablets  appointed  for  destruction.  We  need  not  enter  into 
the  details  of  that  which  he  had  to  learn.  It  is  enough  to  realize  that 
on  that  day  he  knew  only  one  fact,  Jesus,  on  God's  right  hand.  All  the 
rest  that  followed  from  that,  which  was,  surely,  the  whole  Christian 
religion,  he  had  to  leam  as  a  child  learns  his  catechism. 

To  what  does  this  experience  correspond?  Once  again  I  ask  you  to 
remember  that  though  I  speak  in  terms  of  the  record  of  Paul's  life,  — 
that  is,  in  terms  of  religion,  —  I  am  appealing  to  you  wholly  on  the 
ground  of  our  common  human  experience,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
mainly  religious. 

This  second  stage  of  obedience,  then,  is  obedience  to  the  law  of 
vision.  For  every  real  vision  has  its  law.  It  is  true  that  many  men 
have  to  go  through  a  stage  of  existence  in  which  various  false  visions, 
will-o'-the-wisps,  impermanent  ideals  and  superficial  afiPections,  oc- 
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capy  them.  But  as  we  heartily  know  that  when  half -gods  go  the  gods 
arrive,  so  must  we  know  that  gods,  when  they  do  finally  arrive,  re- 
quire of  their  worshipers  something  more  than  devotion.  The  admira- 
tion of  an  ideal  is  not  its  realization.  What  we  really  saw  and  loved, 
in  the  days  of  our  youth,  if  it  be  still  only  a  vision,  is  to-day  dead  and 
almost  unremembered.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  alive,  it  is  because 
we  obeyed  its  law. 

I  mean  that  quite  literally.  When  we  went  to  law  school  or  medical 
school,  when  we  started  to  live  by  the  very  best  standards  that  we 
knew,  when  we  took  our  places  in  clubs  and  churches,  in  civic  or  coun- 
tiy  life,  knowing  that  ideals,  to  be  handed  down,  must  find  a  home  in 
the  very  soul  siuB  of  each  generation,  then,  in  action  like  that,  we 
were  obeying  the  law  of  vision. 

May  I  speak,  in  passing,  of  a  certain  implication  of  this  second  stage 
of  our  obedience?  Learning  the  law  of  our  vision  really  means  being  a 
conservative.  Youth  is  the  time  when  a  man  ought  to  be  conserva- 
tive. Then  it  is  intended,  surely,  that  the  treasures  of  the  past  shall 
find  lodging  in  his  soul.  Then  the  spiritual  inheritance  of  the  race,  the 
philosophies  and  arts,  the  aspirations  and  Utopias  of  this  strange  hu- 
man kind  to  which  we  belong,  must  be  natiu-alized  and  as  it  were  given 
citizenship  in  the  world.  I  think  it  was  that  which  brought  me  and 
must  have  brought  many  others  to  Harvard  from  what  seemed  to  men 
in  the  nineties  the  Far  West.  We  wanted  a  larger  inheritance.  We  be- 
lieved that  Harvard  could  make  us  citizens  of  the  world.  We  have 
found  no  reason  since  to  think  our  faith  unfounded. 

But  later  —  now  —  we  ought  to  be  radicals.  I  know  it  is  asking  a 
good  deal.  Can  the  middle-aged  be  radicals?  I  say,  the  only  hope  of 
the  world  is  the  true,  well-founded,  progressive,  sane  radicalism  of 
men  who  can  act  on  a  knowledge  which  can  be  had  only  through  their 
own  experience  of  life. 

///.  Vision  translaied. 
I  come  to  the  third  stage  of  obedience.  And  again  I  see  it  in  St. 
Paul.  He  sums  it  up  in  words,  which  in  another  man  might  sound  al- 
most boastful.  He  tells  us  what  sort  of  life  he  Uved.  It  was  spent  '*in 
much  patience,  in  afflictions,'*  etc.  Taking  any  one  of  these  elements 
we  may  see  in  it  the  vision  of  his  Christian  youth  translated  into  the 
terms  of  actual  life.  You  have  not  to  wonder,  in  viewing  St.  Paul,  by 
what  vision  he  lived.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  facts  of  his  missionary 
labors,  the  burning  words  of  his  epistles,  the  courage  of  his  witness- 
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bearing.  They  are  wonderful,  but  they  are  not  mysterious,  for  they 
are  but  the  translation  of  vision  into  daily  life. 

We  may  express  the  same  idea  in  somewhat  different  fashion,  by 
saying  that  vision  tends  to  absorb  to  itself  the  lessons  of  experience. 
You  did  not  know,  twenty-five  years  ago,  what  your  vision  might  ask 
of  you.  To-day  you  do  naturally,  without  effort,  as  a  part  of  the  game, 
what  once  could  only  have  been  done  awkwardly,  heavily,  unwill- 
ingly, —  that  is,  you  do  it  thus,  if  vision  still  abides. 

Tliis  brings  me  to  my  conclusion.  I  have  tried  to  put  before  you, 
briefly,  what  seems  to  me  a  true  interpretation  of  certain  basal  facts 
in  this  human  life  that  we  live.  We  b^in,  we  come  to  manhood,  in  the 
moment  of  vision.  We  go  on  to  learn  its  law :  to  be,  not  visionaries,  but 
practical  men,  steering  life  with  purpose  toward  a  definite  haven. 
And  we  find  the  result  is  that  we  are  conformed  to  our  vision.  But  I 
must  add  a  word  of  warning.  For  we  are  come  to  middle  age.  Pinero, 
in  one  of  his  plays,  paints,  in  rather  lurid  colors,  its  dangers.  He  calls 
the  play  ^^Mid-Channel."  I  say,  unhesitatingly,  it  is  the  dangerous 
time  of  our  life.  It  was  eaj^  to  take  the  trenches,  say  the  men  from 
France,  but  it  was  hard  to  hold  them.  Oscar  Wilde,  from  that  far-off 
fin-de^sikle  in  which  our  youth  was  speott,  cries  out  to  us  the  same 
warning: 

"For  eadi  man  kOk  the  thing  he  loves. 

By  each  let  this  be  heard. 
Some  do  it  with  a  bitter  look. 

Some  with  a  flattering  word. 
The  coward  does  it  with  a  kiss. 

The  brave  man  with  a  swordl" 

I  would  not  leave  you  with  those  terrible  words  in  your  ears. 
Rather  listen  to  Him  Who  cries  from  Heaven,  and  Who,  for  the  mo- 
ment, may  stand  for  your  vision,  whatever  it  be.  He  cries,  "Behold,  I 
come  quickly:  hold  fast  that  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy 
crown." 

Lord  Ood,  our  Father:  Who  didst  lead  w,  in  our  youth,  to  a  place  of  vision: 
Who  knowest,  also,  the  secrets  of  all  hearts:  we  have  come  to  years  wherein  men's 
hearts  are  not  easily  stirred. .  We  have  come  to  days  in  which  vision  is  hardly  be- 
lieved.  Thou,  Who  alone  makest  all  things  new,  do  Thou  turn  our  hearts  and  un- 
seal  the  eyes  of  our  souls,  that  we  may  have  will  and  courage  to  start  our  Usee 
afresh,  and  to  maJce  of  this  time,  which  is  commencement  for  so  many  younger 
men,  a  new  beginning  for  us  also;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
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PROBLEMS  OP  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 
By  JOHN  S.  LAWRENCE,  'Ol. 

THREE  problems  that  confront  Central  Europe  at  this  period  are 
of  vital  interest  to  America;  they  are  the  things  for  which  she 
went  into  the  war,  and  if  they  are  not  established  she  will  have  gained 
nothing  from  the  victory.  They  are  Education,  Social  Order,  and 
Democracy.  It  seems  apparent  that  Education  should  come  first  on 
this  list,  as  the  other  two  obviously  hinge  upon  it.  Therefore,  first  of 
all,  what  is  the  situation  of  educational  institutions  in  Europe  to-day? 

On  my  recent  trip  through  Central  Europe  I  found  no  serious 
effort  as  yet  to  change  the  educational  system,  except  in  Bohemia, 
where  some  of  the  leaders  of  thought  are  interested  in  business  educa- 
tion, owing  to  the  shorty  of  business  executives  to  replace  those 
enemies  on  whom  the  industries  depended.  I  found  the  same  type  of 
teachers,  the  same  textbooks  used  in  much  the  same  way,  the  same 
pre-war  atmospheres,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  same  jealousies, 
the  same  hatreds,  and  the  same  dreads. 

The  selection  of  professors  in  the  universities  of  Central  Europe, 
was,  before  the  war,  a  matter  to  which  governmental  and  autocratic 
rule  attached  greatest  importance,  as  it  was  through  the  influence  of 
these  men  that  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  the  young  men  were  moulded 
as  desired,  and  through  the  writings  and  studies  of  these  men  that 
public  opinion  was  formulated,  industrial  sciences  developed,  and 
the  poUcy  of  adaptability  of  industry  to  military  mobilization  con- 
firmed. Through  the  control  of  the  professors  came  the  control  of  the 
textbook,  with  the  definite  design  that  the  attitude  of  the  boys  and 
girls  toward  the  study  of  history  might  stimulate  intense  patriotism, 
loyalty,  and  hatred  of  traditional  enemies. 

In  Germany  particularly  I  found  the  coUeges  and  schools  controlled  . 
by  supporters  of  autocracy.  Professors  holding  liberal  views  have 
been  forced  to  resign,  and  even  if  funds  were  available  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  textbooks,  the  desire  to  develop  them  and  use  them 
intelligently  does  not  exist.  The  matter  of  education  was  discussed  in 
Paris  during  the  Peace  Conference,  but  no  mention  was  made  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  of  how  the  future  German  and  Austrian  should 
be  taught,  as  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  work  out  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  control  and  operation. 

Democracy  requires  that  all  children  have  a  well-rounded,  versatile 
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education,  rather  than  the  training  to  a  special  line  of  work,  be  it  that 
of  Kaiser,  scientist,  or  laborer,  and  only  through  this  theory  of  edu- 
cation can  true  democracy,  which  stands  for  equal  opportunity^  be 
approached.  We,  in  America,  have  rightly  left  our  university  and 
school  development  to  our  people,  and  on  the  whole  it  has  been  ex- 
cellently done,  although  many  of  our  histories  could  well  be  revised, 
particularly  some  of  those  dealing  with  the  Revolutionary  Period. 
There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  the  present  condition  of  education 
in  Central  Europe  until  the  people  really  desire  a  fundamental  ch&nge, 
and  insist  that  it  be  carried  through. 

Social  order  that  fails  to  supply  a  people  with  a  desire  for  govern- 
ment and  incentive  to  work  is  a  failure. 

Before  the  war  the  world,  although  sometimes  restless,  generally 
found  people  fitting  into  their  various  grooves  of  society.  Initiative 
to  work  was  principally  the  power  that  money  represents,  and  that 
which  money  could  buy.  Throughout  the  war  so  many  people  faced 
death,  starvation,  and  great  troubles,  that  as  money  brought  less  of 
the  necessities  and  desires  of  life,  it  became  a  less  important  stimulus 
of  labor,  and  the  laboring  people  became  less  inclined  to  sell  their 
industrial  energy  for  something  that  no  longer  brought  them  com- 
mensurate return. 

For  instance,  the  farmer,  near  Vienna,  lacks  incentive  to  produce 
food,  for  the  money  he  gets  for  the  food  he  produces  is  not  commensurate 
with  his  labor.  With  it  he  cannot  buy  things  that  he  needs,  such  as 
clothing,  ploughs,  etc.  There  is  to  be  had  in  Vienna  nothing  so 
precious  as  the  "'stujff  he  sells."  The  manufacturer  is  confronted  with  so 
many  problems,  new  and  unknown,  that  he  is  Ukely  to  meet  with 
great  losses,  which  are  all  his,  while  most  of  the  possible  profits  are 
likely  to  be  taken  in  taxes.  Those  who  imported  raw  materials  on  the 
value  of  a  mark  or  kroner  of  last  winter,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of 
these  currencies  have  taken  a  heavy  loss,  while  had  they  made  a 
profit,  much  of  it  would  have  gone  to  pay  reparation.  Thus  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  merchant,  and  the  tradesman,  as  well  as  the  laborer, 
lack  incentive. 

The  re^tablishment  of  a  stimulus  to  work  can  come  about  only 
gradually,  and  during  the  process  there  is  bound  to  be  much  suffering 
and  misery.  This  situation  in  Europe  can  be  much  relieved  by  outside 
assbtance,  principally  from  the  United  States,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  at  this  time  the  financial  market  of  the  United  States  should  not 
undertake  limited  stabilizing  of  foreign  loans.  As  each  country  in  turn 
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checks  its  expanding  circulation  and  debts,  or  shrinks  them»  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  the  first  nation  to  take  such  work  in 
hand,  should,  and  I  am  sure  will,  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
world's  afiPairs. 

Since  the  armistice  was  signed  the  people  of  Central  Europe  have 
been  tried  under  very  severe  circumstances.  On  the  whole,  they  have 
been  orderly  and  quiet,  as  was  evidenced  in  Germany  during  the 
Kapp  Revolution,  when  the  government  and  police  power  were  with- 
drawn for  a  full  week,  and  business  went  on  in  an  orderly  and  peace- 
ful manner.  This  compares  favorably  with  the  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  police  in  Boston  last  fall  went  out  on  strike;  there  was  more 
trouble  then  than  in  the  whole  of  Berlin  in  a  week.  The  people  of 
America  have  not  been  tried  as  yet  as  the  Germans  have  been  tried  — 
and  they  thank  God  they  are  not  likely  to  be  —  and  know  not  how 
they  would  take  extreme  industrial  depression  and  food  shortage. 

Before  the  war  Central  Europe  was  governed  by  a  special  class. 
This  class  is  now  completely  discredited  the  world  over.  The  bour- 
geoisie, who  would  from  ability  and  training  seem  most  fitted  to  take 
its  place,  are  discredited  on  account  of  profiteering,  exploitation  of 
labor,  and  the  exercise  of  industrial  autocracy.  Consequently,  the 
only  available  candidates  for  the  governments  of  Central  Europe  are 
young  men,  socialists,  or  professors.  Some  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  present  ministers  of  Germany,  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and 
Austria,  are  under  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  many  are  under  thirty- 
eight.  Ai  a  result,  these  governments,  although  honest  and  well 
intentioned,  are  imtried,  inexperienced,  and  insecure. 

As  soon  as  a  people  become  civilized,  they  demand  social  order, 
and  have  to  create  a  government  by  which  social  order  may  be  pre- 
served. Autocracy,  as  a  form  of  government  for  i»reserving  social 
order,  has  proved  a  failure  for  peoples  developed  through  education 
as  individuals.  A  government  for  the  people  must  be  by  the  people. 
If  the  people  of  Central  Europe  are  to  develop  along  the  lines  of  de- 
mocracy, which  they  and  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  can  best 
ensure  the  world's  stability,  they  must  be  guarded  against  the  natural 
and  obvious  mistakes  that  might  discredit  the  whole  attempt  at  de- 
mocracy, and  lead  either  to  a  return  of  autocracy  or  to  a  disruption 
of  social  order,  which  is  Bokhevism.  The.  recent  elections  in  Ger- 
many have  resulted  in  strengthening  the  extreme  Bight  and  extreme 
Left,  two  elements  whose  points  of  view  cannot  be  reconciled,  and  in 
weakening  the  Centre.  This  I  cannot  but  feel  is  a  blow  to  democracy* 
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The  attitude  of  the  Allies  is  partially  responsible,  through  the  failure 
to  support  the  weak  Centre  in  its  early  and  vain  attempt  to  disarm 
both  Right  and  Left.  The  Poles  have  had  no  election,  and  do  not 
know  the  attitude  of  their  people.  The  fact  that  they  are  still  at  war, 
and  are  in  the  process  of  being  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  a  great 
power,  makes  it  difficult  to  include  them  in  a  general  summaiy.  The 
Czecho-Slovakians  have  shown  in  their  elections  racial  jealousies 
which  are  bound  to  create  much  friction.  The  Austrians  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  any  one  to  accept  positions  of  governmental  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  development  of  workable  European  democracies  has  been 
delayed  by  America's  failure  to  supply  men  upon  the  various  com- 
missions created  under  the  Peace  Treaty  to  settle  policies  and  de- 
velop workable  plans,  and  by  the  delay  in  fixing  the  indemnity  and 
other  matters  at  the  Spa  Conference,  which  may  be  properly  called 
the  Second  Peace  Conference. 

Americans  who  have  not  been  through  Central  Europe  cannot 
realize  to  what  extent  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  peace  and 
the  restoration  of  the  stability  of  Europe  can  come  from  the  United 
States.  Our  standards  of  integrity,  of  justice,  and  of  honor  command 
confidence.  We  are  the  only  people  who  have  no  ulterior  aims  con- 
nected with  the  future  of  Europe,  to  whom  all  can  look  for  advice,  for 
assistance,  for  adjudication,  without  making  a  bargain. 

Europe  was  led  to  believe  from  the  Peace  Treaty  that  she  would 
profit  from  the  participation  of  American  commissions.  This  encour- 
aged her  to  accept  the  League,  which  she  did  not  want  so  much  for 
itself,  but  because  our  representatives  urged  and  advised  it.  From 
this  she  argued  that  such  a  League,  offered  by  the  greatest  exponents 
of  democracy,  must  have  been  carefully  thought  out,  and  that  Amer- 
icans on  each  commission  formed  under  the  Treaty  would  interpret 
and  operate  it,  and  thus  contribute  disinterested  leadership  to  a 
world  floundering  in  intrigues  and  jealousies.  Europe  is  disgusted  to 
find  that  the  League  of  Nations  has  not  been  thought  out  thoroughly, 
and  that  its  incorporation  in  the  Peace  Treaty  has  kept  America 
from  representation  upon  the  many  commissions  so  essential  to  the 
operation  of  the  Treaty.  Europe  as  a  whole  does  not  ask  America's 
military  assistance,  but  she  does  want  American  representatives  upon 
the  various  commissions  formed  under  the  Peace  Treaty,  who  through 
advice  and  adjudication  will  interpret  the  Treaty  in  a  workable  man- 
ner, to  the  end  that  industrial  life  may  be  re&tablished. 
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ROBERT  MATTESON  JOHNSTON. 
By  EPHRAIM  EMERTON,  *71. 

ROBERT  MATTESON  JOHNSTON  was  bora  in  Paris,  Prance, 
Apr.  11,  1867,  and  died  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Jan.  28, 
1920.  His  father.  Dr.  William  -Edward  Johnston,  belonged  to  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian  family  which  came  to  this  country  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  settled  in  New  Jersey.  His  great-grandfather, 
Francis  Johnston,  was  Treasurer  of  the  Colony  and  afterward  of  the 
State,  moving  later  to  Ohio  where,  in  the  town  of  Sidney,  descendants 
of  his  still  keep  the  name  alive.  Dr.  Johnston  was  the  fourth  in  descent 
to  follow  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  studied  for  the  profession  in 
New  York,  partially  supporting  himself  by  working  on  a  daily  paper, 
thus  following  what  his  son  afterward  described  as  the  two  strongest 
bents  of  his  talent  and  interest.  In  1852  he  made  his  way  to  Paris, 
and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  always  engaged  in  journalism 
and  medicine. 

Robert  Johnston  inherited  from  his  father  an  irrepressible  instinpt 
for  Hterary  expression  and  a  gift  for  selecting  the  important  from  the 
unimp>ortant  in  his  material.  In  the  father  these  talents  had  led 
naturally  to  jouraalistic  activity;  in  the  son  they  were  balanced  by  an 
unusual  capacity  for  prolonged  and  serious  investigation.  His  educa- 
tion involved  frequent  changes  of  schools  in  France,  Germany,  and 
America,  a  fact  he  often  lamented,  but  to  which  he  imdoubtedly  owed 
much  of  that  breadth  of  interest  and  freedom  from  provinciality  which 
gave  to  his  conversation  a  peculiar  charm  and  led  him  out  into  wide 
fields  of  study.  The  deciding  factor  in  his  education  was  his  entrance 
into  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  his  Bachelor's 
d^ree  in  1889.  The  routine  of  college  study  did  not  attract  him. 
He  spent  his  college  days  in  a  normal  enjoyment  of  the  social,  ath- 
letic and  intellectual  opportunities  of  the  place.  The  taste  for  wide 
reading  of  the  best  books  which  marked  aJl  his  later  life  was  devel- 
oped there  and  was  felt  by  him  to  be  the  best  result  of  his  college 
course. 

After  graduation  at  Cambridge  Johnston  was  entered  as  a  student 
of  law  at  the  Inner  Temple  and  was  admitted  as  Barrister-at-law 
in  1891.  His  experience  at  the  bar  was  limited  to  a  single  case,  in 
which  the  opposing  counsel  was  Mr.  Asquith,  later  Prime  Minister 
of  England.   The  case  was  one  involving  the  right  of  the  public 
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as  against  a  fraudulent  advertiser,  and  Johnston's  victory  established 
a  principle  of  law  which  has  made  this  a  famous  leading  case  to  the 
present  time. 

After  his  marriage  in  England  in  1895  he  engaged  for  a  time  in  a 
business  enterprise  which  took  him  to  South  Africa.  Upon  the  failure 
of  this  undertaking,  through  no  fault  of  his,  he  returned  to  England 
and  lived  for  some  time  as  a  private  scholar  in  Cambridge.  In  fact, 
his  heart  was  never  in  business,  and  he  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
devote  himself  to  the  historical  studies  which  had  long  been  his  chief 
intellectual  interest.  The  fruit  of  this  period  was  his  first  considerable 
venture  in  historical  production,  "The  Roman  Theocracy  and  the 
Republic,"  a  treatise  on  the  first  three  years  of  the  papacy  of  Pope 
Pius  fK,  published  in  1901. 

A  visit  to  Italy  in  that  year  served  to  fix  his  attention  still  more 
upon  the  history  of  that  country,  especially  upon  the  Napoleonic 
period  there.  A  half-year  in  Naples  gave  him  the  material  for  a 
critical  study  of  the  kingdom  of  Murat,  its  administrative  reforms 
and  its  ruinous  end.  This  was  published  in  England  in  1904,  two  years 
after  Johnston's  coming  to  America,  under  the  title:  "The  Napoleonic 
Empire  in  Southern  Italy/'  An  incident  connected  with  this  pubhca- 
tion  serves  well  to  illustrate  one  of  the  dominant  traits  of  his  char- 
acter. The  manuscript  of  the  two  volumes  was  sent  through  English 
friends  to  a  well-known  publishing  house.  No  report  was  made  upon 
it  for  several  months,  and  then  it  was  reported  as  irrecoverably  lost. 
Without  complaint  and  without  delay  Johnston  set  himself  to  the 
thankless  task  of  re-writing  the  whole  two  volumes  with  his  own  hand. 
His  only  comment  was  that  the  misfortune  gave  him  the  opportunity 
to  revise  certain  passages  that  had  not  quite  suited  him  in  the  original 
form. 

Another  result  of  the  residence  in  Naples  was  the  discovery  in  the 
National  Library  of  a  manuscript  which  upon  examination  proved 
to  be  the  Journal  of  Queen  Maria  Carolina,  an  important  and  hitherto 
unpublished  source  for  the  history  of  Italian  afiPairs  and  of  European 
diplomacy  in  the  early  nineteenth  centuiy.  It  was  copied  under 
Johnston's  direction  and  published  with  a  critical  commentaiy  in 
French  in  the  Harvard  Historical  Studies  for  1912. 

His  academic  apprenticeship  in  America  between  the  years  1902 
and  1907  was  obtained  as  Lecturer  at  Harvard,  Simmons,  and  Mt. 
Holyoke.  His  first  regular  appointment  was  as  Professor  of  History 
at  Biyn  Mawr,  whence,  after  one  year  of  successful  service,  he  was 
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called  to  Harvard  as  Assistant  Professor  and  in  due  time  wits  advanced 
to  a  full  professorship. 

The  field  of  History  covered  by  Johnston's  teaching  was  that  of 
Modem  European  politics  and  diplomatic  relations.  The  centre  of 
his  interest  might  be  described  as  the  French  Revolution  with  its  far- 
reaching  causes  and  efiFects.  The  figure  of  Napoleon  had  an  especial 
attraction  for  him  and  served  him  as  a  focus  for  wide  reading  and  for 
special  studies  of  military  and  administrative  affairs.  It  was  espe- 
cially through  his  studies  of  Napoleon  that  he  developed  that  interest 
in  militaiy  history  which  was  to  give  character  to  the  most  intensive 
work  of  his  later  years.  His  short  biography  and  his  book  of  selections 
from  Napoleon's  writings  imder  the  title  of  "The  Corsican"  give 
vivid  pictures  of  that  unique  personality.  . 

Johnston's  method  in  teaching  was  to  utilize  as  far  as  possible  the 
studies  in  which  he  was  for  the  moment  specially  engaged,  and  it  was 
in  this  way  that  he  began  and  developed  his  instruction  in  military 
history  and  tactics.  His  guiding  principle  in  both  his  teaching  and  his 
writing  on  nulitary  subjects  is  well  set  forth  in  the  Preface  to  his  very 
careful  monograph  on  the  Battle  of  Bull  Bun  published  in  1913: 

*' As  the  term  military  history  is  now  understood  in  other  countries, 
it  means  the  dispassionate,  minute  and  technical  investigation  of  eveiy 
form  of  military  activity,  from  the  organization  of  a  mule  train  to 
the  psychology  of  a  general-in-chief;  it  cares  little  for  eloquence, 
the  picturesque  and  the  glorification  or  depreciation  of  individual 
heroes." 

He  felt  acutely  the  approach  of  the  great  struggle  in  Europe,  and 
began  early  to  insist,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  upon  the  necessity 
of  armed  readiness  in  this  country.  As  a  basis  for  such  preparation 
he  urged  the  full  development  of  a  General  Staff  which  should  be  to  a 
great  extent  independent  of  the  political  and  other  influences  of  the 
War  Department.  As  an  essential  element  of  such  a  Staff  he  insisted 
upon  the  need  of  an  Historical  Section,  whoae  f imction  should  be  the 
collection  and  co5rdination  of  reports  of  operations  in  time  of  war, 
and  in  time  of  peace  the  promotion  of  the  scientific  study  of  military 
history.  He  believed  that  the  resort  to  force  would  be  in  the  future, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  human  prog- 
ress and  that  the  best  preparation  for  the  conflicts  of  the  future 
would  be  a  thorough  understanding  of  those  already  waged. 

As  an  aid  to  these  ends  he  established  in  co5peration  with  Captain 
A.  L.  Conger,  '94,  a  quarterly  journal.  The  Military  Historian  and 
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Economisiy  and  conducted  it  successfully  until  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  European  war  compelled  its  suspension. 

The  spring  of  1917  found  him  with  health  seriously  impaired  by  his 
strenuous  activities  as  writer,  editor,  and  teacher,  but  more  eager 
than  ever  to  serve  the  cause  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  Rejected  by  one 
physician  after  another  he  persisted  until  he  found  one  more  com- 
plaisant than  the  rest  and  entered  the  active  service  with  the  rank  of 
Major  as  chief  of  the  Historical  Section  of  the  General  Staff  in  the 
field.  His  work  in  France  was  largely  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme 
he  had  so  long  been  advocating.  He  organized  an  archival  system  by 
which  the  daily  reports  of  operations  could  be  tabulated  and  pre- 
served, and  these  archives  now  in  Washington  will  serve  as  the  basis 
of  the  official  history  of  our  share  in  the  war  still  to  be  written. 

In  order  to  gain  a  clearer  view  of  the  nature  of  our  military  opera- 
tions, Johnston  made  repeated  trips  through  the  sectors  actually 
engaged,  often  imder  fire  and  always  with  severe  mental  and  physical 
strain.  The  result  was  a  serious  illness,  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered.  After  long  convalescence  in  the  south  of  France  he  returned 
to  this  country  in  June,  1919,  and  at  once  began  work  in  Washington 
on  the  newly  established  archives  at  the  Army  War  College.  Another 
attack  of  illness  obliged  him  to  give  up  this  work,  but  his  unconquered 
spirit  would  not  allow  him  to  take  the  rest  he  needed.  While  nominally 
resting  at  the  houses  of  his  numerous  friends,  where  he  was  always  a 
thrice  welcome  guest,  he  was  incessantly  occupied  with  plans  for  new 
publication  and  for  further  development  of  the  permanent  professor- 
ship upon  which  he  was  just  entering.  Only  three  weeks  before  his 
death  he  sent  to  the  publishers  the  manuscript  of  an  account  of  his 
life  at  General  Headquarters,  and  outlines  of  other  publications 
appear  among  his  papers. 

With  invincible  optimism  he  devoted  the  Christmas  holidays  to  a 
surgical  operation,  not  strictly  necessary^  and  ordinarily  not  of  serious 
character,  but,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  heart,  performed  without 
a  general  anaesthetic.  From  the  immediate  effects  he  seemed  to  re- 
cover with  remarkable  success,  but  the  strain  had  been  too  great,  and 
the  heart  weakness  grew  more  alarming  till  the  end. 

By  his  death  the  University  loses  a  scholar  of  rare  gifts,  a  modest, 
genial  and  courteous  gentleman,  a  devoted  friend. 
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WILLIAM  HENHY  SCHOFIELD:  1870-1920. 
By  WILLIAM  WITHERLE  LAWRENCE,  PH.D.  *03. 

IN  the  death  of  Professor  Schofield,  Harvard  University  loses 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of  her  faculty,  whose  achieve- 
ments in  scholarship  and  educational  administration  had  won  him 
an  international  reputation.  His  interests  were  varied,  and  much  of 
his  work,  especially  in  the  later  part  of  his  life,  was  done  elsewhere 
than  in  Cambridge,  but  his  chief  thought  was  always  for  the  serv- 
ice of  Harvard.  He  was  associated  with  the  University,  aa  student, 
instructor,  and  professor,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  An  eloquent 
speaker,  a  graceful  writer,  a  man  of  unusual  personal  magnetism, 
he  stimulated  and  guided  many  men  in  the  College,  as  weU  as  those 
who  had  come  from  other  institutions  for  advanced  work.  His 
friendly  interest  and  sympathy  were  always  easily  enlisted  in  the 
fortunes  of  a  pupil  or  a  friend.  He  will  long  be  held  in  remembrance 
by  those  who  have  known  him. 

William  Henry  Schofield  was  bom  on  April  6,  1870,  at  Brock- 
ville,  Ontario.  His  parents  were  the  Beverend  William  Henry 
Schofield  and  Anna  (Parker)  Schofield.  As  a  boy  he  displayed 
marked  precocity  in  school,  and  graduated  from  Victoria  College 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Prom  1889  to 
1892  he  was  master  in  modem  languages  at  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Hamilton,  Ontario.  He  then  came  to  Harvard  for  advanced 
study,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1893,  and  that  of  Ph.D. 
in  1895.  The  two  years  following  were  spent  as  Traveling  Harvard 
Fellow  in  study  abroad.  At  the  University  of  Christiania  he  de- 
voted especial  attention  to  the  Scandinavian  languages  and  lit- 
eratures, and  became  proficient  in  spoken  Norwegian.  Later  he 
studied  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  and  in  Paris,  where  he 
was  deeply  influenced  by  the  celebrated  medievalist  Gaston  Paris, 
who  did  much  to  confirm  his  interest  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
European  literature.  The  many  friendships  and  scholarly  asso- 
ciations which  he  formed  during  these  two  years  were  the  begin- 
ning of  his  unusually  intimate  acquaintance  with  foreign  univer- 
sity men,  —  an  acquaintance  fortified  by  many  subsequent  trips 
across  the  water. 

His  active  teaching  at  Harvard  began  with  his  appointment  as 
Instructor  in  English  in  1897.  In  190£  he  wa6  made  Assistant  Pro- 
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fessor  of  English,  and  in  1905  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature. 
For  this  chair,  which  he  was  the  first  to  occupy,  and  which  he  held 
until  his  death,  he  was  especially  fitted  by  training  and  inclination. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  teaching  at  Harvard,  he  had  given  m- 
struction  in  Scandinavian,  and  in  his  English  work  he  had  special- 
ized in  the  medieval  period,  where  a  knowledge  of  other  languages 
than  English  is  of  the  first  importance.  His  duties  as  chairman  of 
the  newly  created  Department  of  Comparative  Literature  required 
a  considerable  degree  of  administrative  ability,  and  he  was  fortunate 
in  enlisting  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  University 
in  support  of  this  work.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect  his  own 
teaching,  in  which  he  always  took  keen  pleasure.  His  students  were 
particularly  impressed  with  his  enthusiasm,  his  eagerness  to  make 
use  of  the  latest  researches  in  scholarship,  and  his  joy  in  exploring 
little-known  fields  and  grappling  with  difficult  problems.  Two 
courses  stand  out  as  of  especial  importance,  in  which  he  gave  in- 
struction to  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  scholars  of  America; 
one  in  Old  Norse,  with  a  reading  of  the  prose  sagas  and  of  the 
"Poetic  Edda,"  for  whose  extraordinary  beauty  he  had  the  keenest 
appreciation,  and  the  other  in  the  literature  of  England  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It^was  his  intention 
to  preserve  the  substance  of  the  lectures  on  these  two  periods  in 
permanent  form.  This  he  did  in  his  **  History  of  English  Literature 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Chaucer"  (1905),  a  second  volume  of 
which  was  partially  completed  at  his  death.  Pressure  of  other  work 
prevented  him  from  performing  a  similar  service  for  Old  Norse, 
but  a  translation  of  the  "Poetic  Edda"  by  one  of  his  students,  to  be 
published  by  the  American-Scandinavian  foundation,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  fruit  of  Professor  Schofield's  enthusiasm  for  the  greatest 
poetic  monument  of  the  Scandinavian  North. 

While  his  chief  activity  as  a  teacher  lay  with  graduate  students, 
he  took  a  lively  interest  in  men  in  the  College.  His  lectures  on  medi- 
eval literature  were  elected  by  niany  undergraduates,  some  of  whom 
thus  gained  their  first  knowledge  of  a  rich  and  fascinating  field.  He 
was  always  glad  to  receive  students  in  his  rooms  in  Claverly  Hall, 
and  later,  after  his  marriage,  at  his  home  on  Brattle  Street,  and  dis- 
cuss with  them  their  work  and  their  problems.  He  displayed  great 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  Freshman  dormitories,  and  in  the 
work  of  the  English  Department  designed  to  appeal  to  younger  men. 

As  a  productive  scholar,  he  wrote  mueh  of  unusual  brilliancy  and 
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charm.  During  the  early  years  of  hb  residence  at  Harvard  as  in- 
structor, he  translated  the  '^Helgedigtene"  of  Sophus  Bugge  for  the 
Grimm  libraiy  under  the  title  "The  Home  of  the  Eddie  Poems" 
(1899).  He  early  attracted  attention  by  the  acumen  of  his  studies  of  the 
Breton  lais^  and  later  published  a  series  of  monographs  on  English 
literature  in  the  medieval  period,  on  such  subjects  as  "King  Horn/' 
the  "  Pearl,'*  and  the  soKjalled  "First  Riddle  of  Cynewulf .**  He  found- 
ed and  supported  the  "  Harvard  Studies  in  Comparative  Literature," 
five  of  which  have  already  appeared,  others  being  in  preparation.  His 
last  book,  which  appeared  in  this  series, "  Mythical  Bards  and  the  Life 
of  William  Wallace"  (1'920),  is  at  once  a  brilliant  solution  of  a  long- 
vexed  problem,  and  a  general  discussion  of  the  processes  of  popular 
poetiy.  His  scholarly  work  was  characterized  by  originality,  clearness, 
and  vigor.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  grappling  with  a  difficult 
question,  and  it  was  his  habit,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  earlier  scholars,  to  forsake  the  paths  which  they  had  trodden, 
and  adventure  a  new  trail  of  his  own.  He  was  not  afraid  of  hypotheses, 
and  even  when  these  were  not  susceptible  of  absolute  proof,  they 
were  always  stimulating  and  suggestive,  and  accompanied  by  a 
wealth  of  illustration.  He  managed  to  invest  the  driest  of  discussions 
with  a  certain  literary  charm. 

His  "Chivalry  in  English  Literature"  (1912)  recalls  his  activity  as  a 
lecturer  abroad,  as  Exchange  Professor  in  Berlin  in  1907-08,  and  as 
lecturer  at  the  Sorbonne  and  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in 
1911.  The  addresses  delivered  in  these  cities  were  afterwards,  in 
somewhat  altered  form,  published  as  the  volume  just  mentioned. 
One  of  Professor  Schofield's  chief  interests  was  the  strengthening  of 
the  ties  between  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States.  He  had 
been  particularly  active,  through  these  years,  in  furthering  relation- 
ships with  the  Scandinavian  countries  through  the  American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation,  established  in  1911,  but  existing  earlier  as  the 
American-Scandioavian  Society,  a  branch  of  which  was  located  in 
Boston.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Foundation,  and  in  1917  was  elected  President,  an  office  which  he 
held  until  his  death.  In  the  publications  of  the  Foundation,  and  in 
its  foreign  relationships,  he  always  took  the  keenest  interest.  Under 
his  direction  two  series  of  publications  were  issued,  one  consisting ' 
of  original  monographs,  and  the  other  of  translations  of  Scandina- 
vian classics. 

On  September  4,  1907,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Lyon  Cheney, 
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the  widow  of  Charles  Cheney  of  Boston.  After  a  year  or  two  of  resi- 
dence in  Cambridge  and  Boston,  he  made  his  home  at  Peterborough, 
N.H.,  where  he  spent,  through  the  later  years  of  his  life,  such  time  as 
was  not  occupied  with  duties  at  Harvard  and  elsewhere. 

Under  the  system  of  Harvard  Exchange  Professorships,  he  visited 
five  Western  Colleges,  where  he  lectured  with  unusual  success. 
This  was  during  the  w^ar,  and  he  extended  the  scope  of  his  activities 
by  invitation  of  the  National  Security  League,  delivering  patriotic 
addresses  in  eight  different  states.  To  this  work  he  gave  unsparingly 
of  his  time  and  energy,  and  also  to  the  Emergency  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, which  was  chiefly  concerned  with  problems  arising  from  the  war. 
In  1918-19  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  from  the  University  in 
order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  American  Council  in  Educa- 
tion, of  which  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  international  re- 
lations. His  wide  acquaintance  with  foreign  scholars,  and  his  geniality 
as  a  host,  fitted  him  peculiarly  to  receive  and  entertain  the  educators 
who  visited  America  at  this  time.  Service  upon  this  council  was  in 
many  ways  very  exhausting.  Difficult  problems,  requiring  tact  and 
discretion,  had  to  be  faced,  and  the  constant  traveling  and  speaking 
were  a  serious  tax  upon  physical  energy.  The  death  of  Professor 
Schofield's  stepson.  Lieutenant  William  Halsall  Cheney,  Harvard  '20, 
who  was  killed  on  service  in  Italy  during  the  war,  was  a  great  shock 
and  grief  to  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1919  the  strain  of  these  later  years  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  fatigue  and  in  a  serious  affliction  of  the  eyes.  Leave  of 
absence  from  the  University  was  granted,  but  a  trip  to  Bermuda  and 
a  later  stay  in  the  South,  under  the  devoted  care  of  his  wife,  did  not 
bring  permanent  benefit.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Peterborough  on 
June  24,  1920. 

A  review  of  his  life  with  emphasis  only  upon  his  scholarly  and  ad- 
ministrative work  would  be  quite  incomplete.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
unusual  personal  magnetism  and  charm,  and,  to  those  who  knefw 
him  best,  an  affectionate  and  devoted  friend.  He  had  rare  qualities 
as  a  host;  no  one  knew  better  than  he  how  to  put  a  gathering  of 
people  at  their  ease,  and  bring  out  the  best  in  each.  As  a  churchman 
he  was  very  active,  being  Senior  Warden  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints 
in  Peterborough.  For  his  neighbors  in  this  town  he  always  had  a 
warm  interest.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Men's 
Club,  and  the  presence  at  his  funeral  of  so  many  of  his  friends  in  the 
town,  as  well  as  from  other  places,  was  a  silent  tribute  to  the  respect 
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And  affection  in  which  he  was  held.  His  life  was  all  too  short,  but  it 
was  a  happy  one,  crowded  with  action,  and  always  devoted  to  the 
service  of  worthy  causes.  What  he  accomplished  was  due  to  his  own 
brains  and  enei^,  not  to  influence  or  favoritism.  His  friends  will  long 
mourn  his  loss,  but  they  will  think  with  satisfaction  of  the  honorable 
record  of  distinguished  service  which  he  has  left  behind  him. 


THE  HARVABD  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL. 
Bt  H.  J.  HUGHES,  'M,  Dean. 

THE  Harvard  Engineering  School  has  completed  its  first  full  year 
.  of  work.  As  a  school  it  is  now  a  going  concern,  with  a  first-rate 
teaching  staff  and  well-determined  policies;  and  is  equipped  with  ex- 
cellent laboratories. 

When  the  Court  decided  in  1^17  that  the  cooperative  agreement, 
made  in  1914  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  could 
not  be  legally  carried  on  by  the  use  of  the  McKay  funds,  a  new  ar- 
rangement was  sought  that  would  be  both  mutually  advantageous 
and  legal.  As  this  could  not  be  brought  about,  all  arrangements  with 
the  Institute  have  come  to  an  end.  Engineering  and  mining  are  now 
reestablished  at  the  University  in  much-enlarged  quarters,  and  with 
increased  and  improved  facilities  for  instruction. 

The  aim  of  oiur  staff  is  to  train  young  men  who  will  be  leaders  in 
their  profession,  and  capable  of  dealing  successfully  with  the  prob- 
lems of  design,  construction,  operation,  production,  and  management 
under  industrial  conditions  that  have  never  been  so  exacting  on  the 
technical  side,  nor  so  difficult  from  the  human  standpoint.  This 
means  that  engineers  should  not  only  be  thoroughly  trained  as  scien- 
tists, but  should  also  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
production  and  labor,  and  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  conduct  of  business. 

At  the  time  when  engineering  and  mining  were  moved  to  the  Insti- 
tute they  were  graduate  departments  of  the  University,  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  having  been  discontinued  some  years  previous.  The 
reorganized  school  has  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  of 
study.  Nine  four-year  undergraduate  programs  are  now  offered, 
each  leading  to  the  degree  of  Badielor  of  Science  with  appropriate 
designation  of  the  field  of  study  as  follows:  mechanical,  electrical, 
electric  conununication,  civil,  sanitary  and  municipal,  sanitary  chem- 
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istry,  mining,  metalliurgy,  and  industrial  chemistry;  together  with 
graduate  study  and  opportunities  for  research  in  all  these  fields,  lead- 
ing to  the  master's  degree,  or  the  doctor's  degree.  The  undergraduate 
programs  are  open  directly  to  high-school  graduates.  Recently  the 
School  has  put  into  effect  a  plan  by  which  the  students  may  obtain 
at  least  six  months'  practical  training  and  actual  experience.  And  a 
new  set  of  five-year  programs  has  just  been  authorized  to  meet  the 
demand  for  engineers  trained  in  business  methods.  Some  details 
about  these  three  phases  of  the  educational  program  may  be  of 
interest. 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Character  building  is  admittedly  the  most  important  work  of  t^he 
teacher,  but  that  applies  to  all  fields  of  study.  The  special  business 
of  an  engineering  school  is  to  teach  the  fundamentals  upon  which 
students  can  base  their  professional  careers.  These  are  the  things 
they  must  get  in  school  and  cannot  ordinarily  get  as  well  elsewhere. 
The  teaching  of  fundamentals  is  and  will  be  the  most  important  work; 
and  these  new  phases  of  the  training  are  not  intended  to  replace 
in  any  degree  instruction  in  science  and  the  humanities,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  improve  and  enlarge  it.  The  four-year  programs,  though 
largely  prescribed,  and  primarily  scientific,  provide  for  considerable 
elective  work,  which  may  be  in  any  field  of  study;  and  much  of  the 
prescribed  work  is  not  primarily  technical  in  character. 

The  aim  of  all  instruction  in  the  School  is  first  of  all  to  teach  men 
to  think  rather  than  to  cram  their  heads  with  facts,  however  useful 
these  may  be;  to  provide  the  student  with  a  broad,  sound  foundation 
upon  which  he  can  safely  build,  not  to  build  the  entire  superstructure. 
By  this  is  not  meant  that  the  practical  applications  are  neglected  and 
that  it  is  a  high-brow,  theoretical  instruction  which  is  of  little  interest 
to  the  student  and  from  which  he  gets  nothing  definite.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  enough  of  the  practical  applications  are  supplied  to  make 
the  work  interesting  and  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  cover  all  applications,  and  it  is  important  that  a  student 
should  have  such  a  thorough  grasp  of  fundamentals  that  he  may 
apply  them  not  only  to  familiar  conditions,  but  also  to  new  problems. 
In  short,  it  is  hoped  to  train  men  to  be  real  engineers,  leaders  in  their 
profession,  not  handbook  engineers;  and  the  greatest  need  of  the 
engineering  profession  to-day  is  for  men  of  this  type.  It  cannot  be 
hoped  that  all  the  students  will  be  of  the  first  quality,  but  it  is  ex- 
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pected  that  they  will  at  least  acquire  a  habit  of  mind  which  will  not 
only  influence  their  engineering  work  and  make  them  better  engineers 
if  they  continue  in  their  profession,  but  will  also  make  them  better 
citizens,  and  help  them  to  avoid  the  common  habit  of  loose  thinking 
which  is  found  in  every  branch  of  human  activity.  The  aim  is  to 
develop  above  everything  the  habit  of  dean,  straight  thinking;  and 
that  means  character. 

Graduate  study  and  research  are  recognized  as  indispensable  to 
the  development  of  the  School,  and  they  have  a  large  place  in  its 
plans  and  activities.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  most  of  the  long  strides 
which  have  been  made  in  the  development  of  our  basic  industries  are 
the  result  of  research.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  be  called 
engineering  research  or  scientific  research;  there  is  no  real  line  between 
pure  science  and  applied  science.  If  applied  science  is  taught  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  not  pure  science,  it  is  not  science  at  all;  and  if  pure 
science  is  taught  without  reference  to  or  interest  in  its  apphcations,  it 
is  not  effective.  The  School  has  the  personnel  and  the  facilities  to 
carry  on  graduate  study  and  research  in  all  its  departments,  and  in 
some  departments  these  fields  are  already  highly  developed. 

mnnsTRiAL  gooperation. 

The  curricula  of  most  of  oiur  schools  at  the  present  time  have 
aimed  specifically  at  training  men  to  design  and  operate  industrial 
plants,  transportation  systems,  and  public  utilities.  These  engineer- 
ing enterprises  have  become  increasingly  complex.  Their  problems  are 
no  longer  mainly  technical,  but  are  also  in  a  large  measure  labor  and 
management  problems.  A  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  organiza- 
tion and  production  are  essential  whether  a  man  is  to  be  a  designing 
or  an  administrative  engineer.  If  he  is  a  designing  engineer,  he  must 
know  how  his  plans  are  to  be  executed.  Insufficient  or  inaccurate 
knowledge  will  almost  certainly  lead  to  designs  that  are  defective  or 
unduly  costly  or  incapable  of  execution.  Engineers  who  plan  large 
enterprises  must  be  familiar  with  the  problems  of  administration  as 
well  as  design  if  they  are  to  be  sound  advisers.  And  in  the  great  in- 
dustrial development  that  has  come  about  in  this  country,  it  is  but 
natural  that  large  niunbers  of  scientifically  trained  men  are  finding 
successful  careers  in  the  administrative  field  of  the  basic  industries 
and  the  great  engineering  undertakings.  The  demand  for  such  men 
is  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  rewards  are  many  and  great  to  those 
who  are  fitted  for  such  careers. 
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The  School  has  this  year  put  into  effect  a  plan  by  which  its  students 
may,  during  the  period  between  the  end  of  their  second  (Sophomore) 
year  and  the  beginning  of  their  fourth  year,  obtain  six  months'  ex- 
perience in  industrial  plants,  public  service  companies,  and  engin- 
eering and  contracting  firms.  This  is  provided  for  by  a  rearrangement 
of  the  courses  and  by  the  use  of  one  whole  simimer's  vacation  and 
part  of  another,  without  increasing  the  time  to  obtain  a  degree  or 
diminishing  the  classroom  instruction. 

After  the  students  have  completed  the  first  two  years  of  the  en- 
gineering curriculum  they  may  elect  the  industrial  program  of  the 
third  year.  They  are  then  divided  into  two  equal-  sections  in  June; 
one  section  studies  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August  and 
has  vacation  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  The  other  section  has 
a  vacation  during  the  first  half  of  the  summer  and  studies  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  September.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year  one  section  reports  for  classroom  work  for  two  months 
and  the  other  section  reports  for  work  in  the  various  industries  for 
two  months.  The  classroom  work  and  outside  work  are  then  alternated 
in  two-month  periods  from  September  to  September,  giving  each 
student  three  periods  of  two  months  each  in  the  industries,  and, 
including  the  work  of  the  previous  siunmer,  a  full  year  of  college 
studies. 

The  students  are  placed  in  those  industries  for  which  they  express 
a  preference,  and  for  which  they  seem  to  have  the  necessary  quali- 
fications. When  they  are  assigned  to  a  firm,  they  are  not  placed  in 
one  department  and  left  there.  The  object  of  their  experience  is  to 
give  them  a  broad  vision  of  the  business;  to  get  this  they  are  placed  in 
three  or  four  major  departments.  For  example,  the  mechanical  en- 
gineering student  will  be  given  experience  in  the  foundry,  machine 
shop,  assembly,  testing,  or  engineering  departments  of  a  manufactur- 
ing concern;  and  a  similar  range  of  appropriate  experiences  will  be 
arranged  for  students  in  other  departments  of  engineering. 

Whenever  the  student  goes  into  a  new  department  he  takes  with 
him  a  prepared  list  of  questions  on  the  functioning  of  that  department. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  answer  those  questions  he  must  cultivate  a 
careful  habit  of  observation,  he  must  ask  questions  in  the  shop  and 
in  the  school,  and  he  must  look  up  references.  In  addition,  he  must 
write  a  detailed  technical  report,  accompanied  by  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs, of  some  particular  phase  of  his  work. 

The  student,  upon  his  return  to  school  for  a  period  of  classroom 
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instruction,  reports  at  least  twice  a  week  to  a  class  on  industrial 
engineering,  and  relates  to^his  fellow-students  what  he  learned  on 
his  job.  As  the  other  students  may  not  agree  with  the  speaker's 
statements,  discussion  follows.  An  instructor  in  industrial  work  is 
present  in  order  to  guide  the  students.  The  young  man  thus  learns 
to  think  on  his  feet,  to  speak  to  his  equals;  and  by  combining  his 
experiences  with  those  of  others  in  different  lines  of,  activity  he 
gets  a  practical  background  with  which  his  classroom  work  can 
be  co5rdinated,  which  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  any  other 
way. 

W]^e  working  in  the  shops  the  student  has  the  same  status  as  any 
other  employee.  He  is  paid  in  accordance  with  his  ability  and  must 
rise  or  fall  on  his  own  merits. 

The  industries  of  Massachusetts  and  near-by  States  are  heartily 
cooperating  in  this  plan  by  employing  our  students,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  Their  managers  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  will 
help  the  young  engineer  to  attain  his  place  in  industry,  and  that  it 
gives  the  industries  a  number  of  coming  young  men  whom  they  can 
study  and  watch  while  at  work  with  a  view  to  absorption  in  the  in- 
dustries after  they  graduate.  Furthermore,  the  dose  relations  be- 
tween the  School  and  the  leaders  of  industry  that  will  result  from 
placing  students  in  their  plants  will  eventually  have  a  far-reaching 
and  mutually  beneficial  effect  on  both  instruction  and  practice. 

ENOINEEBINO  ADMINISTRATION  OB  BUSINESS  ENGINEEBINO. 

In  addition  to  this  industrial  cooperative  training,  the  Engineering 
School  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  are  now 
jointly  offering  five-year  programs,  the  scope  of  which  may  be  in- 
dicated by  some  designation  such  as  Engineering  Administration  or 
Business  Engineering.  The  plan  is  to  have  three  five-year  programs, 
which  include  all  the  scientific  training  now  given  in  the  four-year 
programs  in  Mechanical,  Electrical,  or  Civil  Engineering,  and  also  a 
well-rounded  course  of  study  in  the  fundamentals  of  business  ad- 
ministration. 

The  first  two  years  of  these  programs  will  be  identical  with  the 
first  and  second  years  of  the  engineering  programs;  the  third  year 
will  be  that  of  a  student  in  engineering  who  elects  the  industrial  work 
now  offered  in  the  School;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  will  be  de- 
voted to  simultaneous  instructions  in  engineering  and  business.  Dur- 
ing these  two  years  all  the  fourth-year  work  of  the  regular  engineering 
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program  will  be  covered  and  a  group  of  courses  in  business,  which  will 
include  in  substance  all  the  studies  of  the  industrial  management 
group  as  offered  in  the  Business  School;  namely,  the  principles  of 
accounting,  factory  management,  shop  accountings  marketing,  in- 
dustrial finance,  business  policy,  labor  problems,  business  economics, 
and  a  thesis  on  a  combined  engineering  and  business  subject. 

It  is  expected  that  these  two  groups  of  courses,  together  with  the 
training  acquired  by  means  of  experience  in  the  industries  during  the 
work  of  the  third  year,  will  in  five  years  give  men  who  take  these 
programs  not  only  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  the 
engineering  sciences,  but  also  a  sound  training  in  business  methods. 
In  order  to  save  the  time  necessary  to  accomplish  these  two  objects 
in  five  years,  the  business  courses  will  be  reconstructed  to  utilize  the 
background  of  the  engineering  training  already  acquired;  and  the 
engineering  courses  will  be  modified  to  bring  out  the  economic  point 
of  view  without  sacrificing  their  scientific  aspect. 

The  educational  policy  of  these  new  programs  will  be  controlled 
by  a  joint  committee  representing  the  two  faculties;  but  students 
will  register  in  the  Engineering  School.  This  year  new  students  are 
admitted  to  the  first,  second^  and  third  years  of  the  programs.  The 
fourth  year  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1921*^£,  and  regularly 
thereafter  the  whole  program  will  be  offered. 

THE  RESOX7BCES  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  resources  of  the  School  have  always  been  devoted  first  of  all 
to  secure  good  teachers,  even  in  the  days  when  the  need  for  laboratory 
equipment  was  pressing.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  the  present  faculty 
is  a  representative  group  of  skilled  engineering  teachers,  whose  train- 
ing and  professional  activities  cover  a  wide  range  of  experience.  In 
mechanical  engineering  and  applied  mechanics  there  are  five  teachers 
of  professorial  rank;  in  electrical  engineering,  six;  in  civil  and  sani- 
tary, five;  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  four;  and  in  addition  about  an 
equal  number  of  instructors  and  assistants.  In  chemistry  there  are 
ten  teachers  of  professorial  rank;  the  work  of  this  department  in- 
cludes the  courses  in  both  the  College  and  the  School.  These  tech- 
nical specialists,  however,  are  only  part  of  the  teaching  force;  more 
than  half  of  the  courses  required  of  the  engineering  students  are  in 
science,  mathematics,  and  other  non-technical  subjects,  which  are 
given  by  the  departments  of  the  CoUege  and  in  its  rooms  and  labo- 
ratories. Thus  students  in  the  School  have  the  advantage  of  studying 
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under  eminent  men  in  many  other  departments,  experts  in  their  own 
fields,  who,  combined  with  the  engineering  staff,  make  up  a  group 
of  teachers  and  investigators  who  are  preeminent. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  School  is  that  it  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  University,  not  only  in  resi>ect  to  resources  available  in  other 
departments,  but  also  in  the  broader  sense  that  engineering  students 
will  participate  in  the  life  and  activities  of  the  College  and  absorb  its 
traditions  and  ideals.  College  students  may  take  such  courses  in 
mathematics  and  science  as  are  needed  in  the  study  of  engineering; 
and  the  undergraduate  programs  of  the  School  are  so  arranged  as  to 
permit  a  transfer  from  the  College  to  the  School  at  the  end  of  one  or 
two  years,  without  loss  of  time,  or  from  the  School  to  the  CoUege. 
And  a  CoUege  graduate,  if  he  has  selected  his  courses  judiciously,  may 
obtain  an  engineering  degree  in  two  additional  years. 

The  School  is  well  endowed  through  the  generosity  of  the  late 
Gordon  McKay,  who  died  in  1903  leaving  his  entire  estate  in  trust, 
the  University  being  the  chief  beneficiary  and  the  ultimate  residuary 
l^^tee.  The  School  has  already  sufficient  income  from  this  endow- 
ment and  the  tuition  fees  to  maintain  a  superior  teaching  staff  and 
excellent  laboratories,  especially  as  this  income  is  wholly  devoted  to 
the  technical  work.  There  are  many  needs  that  cannot  now  be  satis- 
fied, and  many  ambitions  that  cannot  at  present  be  attained.  Present 
offerings  cover  exceedingly  well  the  ordinary,  and  some  unusual, 
fields  of  engineering;  and  the  work  will  be  expanded  with  growing 
resources,  not  by  sacrificing  quality. 

The  buildings  assigned  to  the  School  and  devoted  to  technical  in- 
struction are  as  foUows: 

Pierce  Hall,  a  four-story  brick  building  having  about  80,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  contains  the  headquarters  of  the  School;  class- 
rooms and  offices;  a  power-plant,  equipped  for  burning  fuel  oil,  which 
supplies  light,  heat,  and  power  for  six  buildings;  the  electrical  labo- 
ratories, newly  rebuilt  and  second  to  none  in  the  variety  and  quality 
of  equipment  and  in  convenience  and  flexibility  of  arrangement;  new 
laboratories  of  sanitary  engineering;  and  a  small  but  up-to-date 
group  of  metallurgical  research  laboratories. 

The  Cruf t  High-Tension  Laboratory,  built  especially  for  its  present 
uses,  is  a  three-story  brick  building  having  about  20,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  It  is  surmounted  by  two  100-foot  steel  towers  for  the 
support  of  wireless  antennae,  and  is  equipped  with  modem  high- 
tension  and  high-frequency  apparatus  for  research  and  laboratory 
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teaching  pertaining  to  electric  oscillations  and  waves,  radio  telegra* 
phy,  and  hydrophone  engineering,  including  a  new  110,000-bolt  stor- 
age battery.  From  the  standpoint  of  its  equipment  and  the  work 
of  it$  staff  this  laboratory  holds  a  unique  position  in  the  scientific 
world. 

The  new  Gordon  McKay  Engineering  Laboratory  contains  steam 
engines  and  turbines;  gas,  oil,  and  hot-air  engines,  including  airplane 
motors;  air  compressors;  refrigerating  plants;  hydraulic  machinery; 
apparatus  for  testing  machinery  and  materials  of  construction;  and 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  very  low  temperatures,  the  lique- 
faction of  air  and  other  gases,  for  carrying  on  research  in  the  field  of 
cryogenic  engineering.  This  is  a  one-story  wooden  building  containing 
30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  recently  purchased  from  the  U.S. 
Navy,  and  now  transformed  into  a  modem  laboratory. 

The  ftotch  Building,  a  two-story  brick  building  with  about  20,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  contains  the  offices,  classrooms,  and  most 
of  the  laboratories  of  mining  and  metallurgy. 

Instruction  in  Industrial  Chemistry  is  at  present  carried  on  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  College. 

Outside  of  Cambridge  the  School  has  two  camps  for  summer  in- 
struction: The  Engineering  Camp  at  Squam  Lake,  N.H.,  for  survey- 
ing, railroad  engineering,  and  otier  out-of-door  work;  and  the  Mining 
Camp  at  the  Elizabeth  Mine  near  South  Strafford,  Vt.,  for  under- 
ground surveying  and  practical  mine  instruction. 

There  is  now  an  engineering  school  at  the  University  where  young 
men  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  training  of  a  high  order  that 
should  fit  them  not  only  to  be  engineers  able  to^cope  with  advanced 
engineering  and  industrial  problems,  but  also  to  be  good  citizens, 
broadly  inteUigent,  and  capable  of  dealing  with  the  many  pressing 
problems  of  citizenship  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
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THE  HARVARD  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 
Bt  EDGAR  H.  WELLS,  *97,  Vicb-Chairman. 

IT  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  the  Committee  of  the  Harvard  En- 
dowment Fund  resumed  its  active  campaign  for  funds,  and  eigh- 
teen months  since  the  reorganization  was  started.  Graduates  will 
remember  that  the  original  Committee,  with  T.  W.  Lamont,  '92,  as 
Chairman,  was  appointed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Alunmi  Associa- 
tion in  December,  1916,  and  that  some  progress  was  made  before 
April  6, 1917,  when  R.  F.  Duncan,'12,  the  Secretary,  closed  his  desk 
until  the  war  should  be  over.  Eliot  Wads  worth, '98,  took  general  charge 
of  the  work  as  Joint  and  Alternate  Chairman  with  Mr.  Lamont  on 
July  1,  1919,  and  since  that  date  the  undertaking  has  steadily  pro- 
gressed. In  July,  1919,  "Harvard  and  the  Future"  was  issued  and 
the  "Old  Grads'  Summer  School,'*  Eliot  Wadsworth,  Dean,  assem- 
bled in  Cambridge. 

"Harvard  and  the  Future,"  a  pamphlet  prepared  with  great  care 
by  Wadsworth  and  J.  P.  Jones,  '02,  the  General  Manager  of  the  En- 
dowment Fund,  in  co5peration  with  President  Lowell,  the  Deans, 
Directors,  Curators  and  Librarians  of  the  University,  set  forth  the 
objects  of  the  fund  and  the  total  amount  to  be  raised.  This  total 
of  $15,250,000  was  distributed  as  follows:  $12,000,000  unrestricted 
money  to  provide  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  salaries  of  the  whole 
teaching  staff;  $1,000,000  for  increase  of  instruction  in  chemistry; 
$1,000,000  for  a  mobile  fund;  $1,000,000  for  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
Dental  School,  and  $250,000  for  salaries  of  the  instructors  of  physical 
education.  To  this  amount  was  added  another  $1,000,000  to  complete 
the  fund  for  the  new  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

On  July  81  last,  the  Endowment  Fund  stood  at  $12,199,266.99,  or 
$3,050,000  short  of  the  total.  Of  this  amount,  $6,957,573.21  has  been 
paid  in,  and  $l,289,057.Sl  is  for  restricted  purposes.  The  total  num- 
ber of  subscribers  on  July  31  was  17,756.  Of  this  number,  1354  were 
friends  of  the  University  other  than  alumni  whose  total  gifts  amount 
to  $1,593,933.22;  12,398  were  graduates  of  or  former  students  in 
Harvard  College,  and  the  balance  or  4004  were  former  students  in  the 
Professional  Schools. 

The  total  amount  so  far  contributed  may  be  distributed  in  various 
ways  —  by  divisions,  by  classes  and  amounts  as  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables. 
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STANDING  OF  DIVISIONS  (July  81,  IMD). 


Din$iom 


Alabama 

Atlanta 

California  and  Nevada . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

Georgia  and  Florida 

Idaho,  Southern 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mass.  —  Barnstable  Co. 

Mass.  —  Berkshire  Co. , 

Mass.  —  Bristol  Co. . . 

Mass.  —  Central 

Mass.  —  Eastern  Essex 

Mass.  —  Rtchbi 

Mass.  —  Greater 

Mass.  —  Lynn 

Mass.  —  New  Bedford 

Mass.  —  North  Middlesex. 

Mass.  —  Plymouth  Co 

Mass.  —  Western  Essex  Co 

Mass.  —  Worcester  Co 

Michigan,  Northern 

Michigan,  Southern 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey,  Northern 

New  Mexico  &  Arizona 

Greater  New  York 

New  York,  Eastern 

New  York,  Western 

North  Carolina 

fNorthwestern 

Ohio,  Northern 

Ohk),  Southern 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania,  Eastern  &  New  Jersey, 
Southern 

Pennsylvania,  Western  &  West  Vir- 
ginia   

Rhode  Island 


No. 

No. 

Hanard 

Mfr- 

mm 

•eriben 

121 

11 

61 

17 

1,244 

867 

242 

80 

622 

816 

7 

46 

500 

218 

202 

27 

84 

6 

1,276 

521 

862 

47 

810 

60 

08 

82 

08 

45 

620 

180 

282 

120 

66 

0 

122 

78 

265 

184 

420 

114 

448 

145 

107 

62 

0,441 

6,868 

218 

144 

172 

125 

201 

88 

270 

148 

206 

118 

606 

200 

SS 

14 

827 

124 

86 

0 

120 

46 

616 

178 

512 

256 

70 

20 

4,502 

8,068 

878 

177 

546 

468 

186 

46 

581 

246 

662 

274 

551 

108 

188 

48 

1.175 

865 

506 

288 

584 

858 

Amovmi 


$4,070.00 

2,111.00 

188,884.00 

21,170.50 

70,080.00 

287,440.00 

112,814.20 

6,587.50 

1,025.00 

440,045.08 

10,820.00 

81,456.00 

4,880.00 

16,665.00 

46,568.00 

78,002.50 

1,850.00 

57,478.00 

02,887.08 

18,045.00 

50,884.80 

58»070.00 

4,607,564.86 

81,480.50 

46,670.00 

22,847.00 

26,003.00 

10,215.00 

78,482.10 

12,075.00 

68,615.81 

2,585.00 

12.758.00 

26,517.05 

00,825.00 

7,265.00 

4,076,286.08 

81,258.50 

160,107.25 

4,720.00 

67.014.50 

148,065.00 

124,004.00 

18,115.00 

240,108.56 

185,788.00 
102.114.00 


0.1 
27.8 
28.5 
86.7 
50.8 
58.0 
48.6 
18.8 
17.6 
40.8 
18.0 
22.2 
84.4 
45.0 
80.1 
55.6 
18.6 
50.8 
60.8 
26.5 
82.7 
57.0 
72.7 
66.0 
72.6 
28.8 
58.0 
80.8 
42.0 
42.4 
87.0 
25.0 
88.8 
28.0 
50.0 
25.8 
68.1 
47.4 
84.7 
88.8 
42.8 
41.8 
85.0 
25.5 

81.0 

47.0 
60.4 


68 
47 
48 
88 
17 
11 
28 
60 
57 
28 
61 
55 
86 
22 
42 
18 
50 
10 
6 
40 
89 
12 
4 
8 
5 
45 
14 
80 
24 
25 
82 
53 
81 
46 
18 
52 
7 
19 
2 
87 
26 
27 
85 
51 

41 

20 
9 


*  Rank  is  based  on  percentage  of  snbecriben  to  number  of  Harvard  men  in  a  given  Division, 
t  NorUiirestem  Divbion  comprises  Minnesota,  Nortbem  Wisoon«n,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Uob- 
tana,  Bianitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan. 
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STANDING  OF  DIVISIONS.    (Cofdinued.) 

Dmnon 

No, 

Harvard 

Mm 

No, 
teribera 

AnomU 

•mben 

1 

South  Cftf^linft 

80 
822 
127 
266 

98 
191 
146 

102 

261 
231 

28 

25 
121 
128 
199 

59 
119 
177 
113 

19 
458 

21 
299 
26 
27 
40 
62 
68 

58 

87 

186 

8 

3 

27 

15 

23 

67 

19 

22 

30 

10 

54 

4,220.00 
176,648.20 
5,470.00 
2,547.71 
5,571.25 
6,539.00 
9,726.00 

8,286.25 

18.778.00 

98,240.83 

1,960.00 

5,060.00 

4,955.78 

32,550.00 

7,861.25 

20,924.00 

13,060.00 

1,103.00 

5,345.00 

3,640.00 

17,586.70 

26.2 
36.3 
20.4 
10.1 
40.8 
32.4 
46.5 

51.9 

33.8 
80.5 
28.5 
12.0 
22.3 
11.7 
11.5 
118.5** 
16.0 
12.4 
26.5 
52.6 
11.7 

50 

tSouthwestem ,.,,,,.,. 

34 

Tennesflce ^ 

6f^ 

Tesifl 

67 

Utah 

29 

VermoDt 

40 

Virginia 

21 

Washington,  Eastern  &  Idaho, 
Northern 

16 

Washington,  Western  &  British  Co- 
lumbia         

88 

3 

Wvominff 

44 

"  J  w»*»*»»a 

Australia. t . . . 

63 

China 

54 

France  

65 

Great  Britain 

66 

Hawaii 

1 

58 

Maritin>e  Provinces  ^ . . ,  - , 

62 

Ontario 

48 

Porto  Rico 

15 

Foreign 

64 

Grand  Total 

34,223 

17,756 

$12,199,266.99 

51.8 

^lUnk  is  baaed  on  percentage  of  snbscriben  to  nomber  of  Harvard  men  in  a  given  Divbion. 

X  Sottthwettem  Diviiion  oompriMi  Miasottri,  Kansai,  Arkansas,  and  OUaboma. 

**  Hawaii  has  59  Harvard  men  and  bas  turned  in  87  snbscriptions,  giving  it  a  percentage  of  USUI.  How- 
ever, in  tbe  fist  of  07  subscribers  are  included  18  non-Harvard  men,  so  the  actual  percentage  of  Harvard 
donors  is  8S.1.  Non-Harvard  gifts  have  been  included  in  tbe  percentages  for  all  divisions,  as  they  represent 
fust  as  much  or  more  effort  on  tbe  part  of  Division  Chairmen  and  solkiton  as  contributions  by  Harvard 
men.  Moreover,  they  serve  to  offset  in  part  unavoidable  ref  uaab  by  the  lattet. 


AMOUNT  PLEDGED  BY  HARVARD  COLLEGE  MEN. 
{July  31,  1920.) 


Cla$$ 

Nwnbtraf 

Knng 
mmben 

NumUr 
SMMcnosrs 

AmomapUdged 

Psrcwrf- 
aeribera 

1850 

3 

8 
13 

8 

4 

10 

3 

20,050.00 

25,557.60 

4,055.00 

25.00 

590.00 

19,950.00 

7,600.00 

1,690.20 

1,035.00 

06  7 

1852 

100  0 

1853 

100  0 

1854 

100  0 

1855 

55  5 

1856 

88  9 

1857 

100  0 

1858 

100  0 

1859 

23  1 
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AMOUNT  PLEDGED  BY  HARVARD  COLLEGE  MEN.    (Continued.) 


CUut 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867, 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
187S 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
189ji 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
18&8 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905. 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


Number  <if 
linng 


25 

14 

18 

34 

29 

26 

40 

40 

84 

61 

59 

77 

60 

76 

96 

97 

93 

127 

143 

166 

124 

190 

151 

179 

178 

168 

225 

213 

222 

267 

274 

816 

360 

371 

434 

471 

488 

550 

508 

612 

582 

671 

655 

714 

708 

683 

770 

673 

696 

694 

653 


NumUr 

of 
iubieribin 


12 

10 

12 

24 

17 

14 

23 

12 

21 

39 

H 

36 

37 

52 

58 

60 

58 

83 

82 

92 

67 

113 

93 

113 

123 

101 

117 

141 

136 

154 

185 

204 

235 

213 

232 

202 

294 

340 

311 

357 

361 

425 

371 

404 

417 

373 

404 

426 

453 

369 

384' 


AnunmlpUiged 


Pereetd- 
ageqf 
nib- 

acribert 


3,900.00 

2,233.52 

2,402.40 

60,705.00 

32,720.73 

24,144.70 

14,465.00 

11,687.92 

84,835.00 

52,060.00 

27,593.00 

37,626.67 

45,640.00 

140,525.00 

92,399.70 

82,557.57 

61,630.00 

228,485.00 

176,866.07 

237,438.11 

89,314.27 

106,185.00 

106,382.67 

128,870.01 

218,158.27 

177,120.48 

150,875.67 

155,058.73 

98,804.28 

465,220.20 

225,204.04 

186,405.80 

628,846.46 

244,298.94 

212,473.61 

100,215.89 

318,186.70 

488,708.71 

476,214.34 

368,812.66 

845,989.93 

358,957.94 

261,856.88 

218,841.69 

284,848.29 

857,798.44 

174,301,16 

201,549.03 

200,354.53 

131,606.40 

141,312.81 


48.0 
71.4 
66.7 
70.6 
58.6 
53.8 
57.5 
30.0 
61.8 
63.9 
71.2 
46.% 
61.7 
68.4 
60.4 
68.0 
62.3 
65.3 
57. S 
55.4 
54.0 
59.4 
61.5 
68.1 
69.1 
60.1 
52.0 
66.2 
61.2 
57.6 
67.5 
64.5 
65.2 
57.4 
53.4 
42.8 
60.2 
61.8 
61.2 
58.3 
62.0 
63.3 
56.6 
59.6 
58.0 
54.6 
52.5 
63.3 
65.1 
53.2 
58.8 
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AMOUNT  PLEDGED  BY  HARVARD  COLLEGE  MEN.    (Contmued.) 


ClOM 

Numb0rqf 

living 

mtmbert 

Numbtr 

< 
twtcnbtFt 

Amount  pledged 

Percent' 

ageqf 

tub- 

tcrihers 

1911 

646 

611 
6S0 
578 
666 
621 
637 
730 
68T 

374 
360 
355 
862 
415 
880 
896 
412 
851 

95,842.49 

88,996.52 

110,725.72 

77,996.38 

265.248.55 

106,291.05 

51,145.49 

58,192.22 

62,919.83 

57.9 

1912 

58.9 

1918 

56.3 

1914 

62.6 

1915 

62.3 

1916 

61.2 

1917 ^ 

62.2 

1918 

56.4 

1919 

51.1 

Undergrftdiiatefl 

20,974 

12,354 
44 

9,889,484.27 
28,315.25 

58.9 

Grand  total 

12,398 

9,917,799.52 

It  win  be  noted  Uuit  several  of  the  older  rlimw  are  credited  with  more  sabacriben  than  living  members. ' 
This  ie  due  to  two  catues:  (1)  Memorial  gifts  are  credited  to  the  classes  of  the  men  in  question;  (2)  a  nnm* 
ber  of  men  have  died  since  maldog  their  contribotions  to  the  Fund.  It  should  be  observed  that  there  b  con« 
siderable  variation  in  the  estimates  of  the  living  membert  of  any  given  class  and  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
Seeretariea  would  hardly  agree  with  the  figures  given  above.  The  reason  is  that  SecreUries  differ  in  the  prac- 
tice of  estimating  their  totels,  some  paying  little  attention  to  affiliated  members  or  graduates  of  the  Law* 
fence  Scientific  School,  while  others  do  not  count  men  who  are  hopelessly  "lost,*'  incompetent,  or  other- 
wise unavailable.  The  figureswsed  in  the  above  teble  should  be  tegafded  as  the  maximum.  In  the  Class  of 
1887,  for  instance,  the  Secretory  uses  544  as  the  total  strength  of  the  Class  of  whom  881  are  degree  h<^dcrs. 


ANALYSIS  SHOWING  NUMBER  OP  GIFTS  BY  AMOUNTS. 
.(Ju/y31, 1920.) 

A  mount  Number  qf  gijle 

$100and  below 9674 

101  to    500 5607 

501  to      1,000 1188 

1,001  to      2,500 581 

2,501  to     5.000 399 

5.001  to    10.000 136 

10,001  to    15,000 52 

15,001  to    25,000 84 

25,001  to    50,000 16 

50,001  to  100,000 9 

100,000 6 

Over  100,000 4 

Total  number  of  Gifta 17,756 

A  oomparison  with  the  figures  of  the  Princeton  Endowment  Fund  is 
instructive.  The  details  published  in  the  Princeton  Alumni  WeeJdy 
for  June  16»  19M,  show  that  (^  the  11,040  Princeton  alumni  now  liv- 
ing, 89S7  or  76.7  per  cent  have  subscribed.  In  addition,  there  were 
1807  subscribers  other  than  alumni,  their  donations  amoimting  to 
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over  $1,275,000.  The  Princeton  Fund  received  one  subscription  of 
over  $350,000  and  four  subscriptions  of  $250,000;  in  fact,  fourteen 
persons  subscribed,  among  them,  $1,550,000.  A  glance  at  these  de- 
tails will  show  that  the  Harvard  percentages  do  not  compare  favora- 
bly with  those  of  Princeton,  or  with  those  of  the  Smith  College  En- 
dowment Fund.  On  July  1, 82  per  cent  of  the  alunmee  of  Smith  Col- 
lege had  contributed,  and  in  addition  this  fund  had  received  gifts 
from  over  4000  people  other  than  alumnse. 

There  are  various  points  about  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund 
which  demand  attention.  They  are  aU  obvious,  but  their  fuU  signifi- 
cance is  perhaps  not  appreciated  by  the  graduates  of  the  University. 
In  the  first  place,  the  fund  is  not  yet  raised,  although  active  soliciting 
has  been  going  on  for  ten  months.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  appear 
that  there  are  over  22,000  Harvard  men  who  have  not  yet  contrib- 
uted, of  whom  more  than  8000  are  graduates  or  former  students  in 
Harvard  CoUege.  This  fact  may  be  expressed  in  another  way.  After 
eliminating  all  teachers  and  ministers  who  have  not  yet  contributed 
(there  have  been,  of  course,  many  gifts  from  graduates  in  those  pro- 
fessions), all  those  who  have  refused  to  give  or  who  are  believed  to  be 
unable  to  give,  incompetents,  and  ''lost"  men,  ifr appears  that  there 
are  6408  Harvard  College  men  who  have  not  yet  made  any  donation 
to  the  fund.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  urged  that  of  the  16,000  men 
whose  association  with  Harvard  has  been  through  the  Professional 
Schools  only,  a  large  majority  of  them  have  their  primary  allegiance 
elsewhere;  this,  obviously,  would  be  especially  true  when  that  college 
was  also  raising  an  endowment  fund. 

Furthermore,  it  can  be  urged  that  the  Harvard  College  classes  are 
large  and  diverse  without  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  smaller 
corresponding  groups  of  Princeton  or  of  Smith.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  of  the  Harvard  Coll^^  men,  only  58.9  per  cent 
have  subscribed  in  spite  of  frequent  and  systematic  efiForts  made  to 
reach  them.  This  lack  of  interest,  either  apparent  or  real,  has  not 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  public  at  large  and  this  impression 
can  only  be  removed  by  those  graduates  who  have  not  yet  contrib- 
uted. 

The  opinion  has  often  been  expressed  that  sufficient  emphasis  has 
not  been  placed  on  the  value  of  small  gifts,  but  it  has  been  said  again 
and  again,  and  is  here  repeated,  that  contributions  of  any  amount  are 
welcome,  and  such  contributions,  if  the  payment  of  them  is  distributed 
over  five  years,  mean  a  very  small  charge  in  any  one  year.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  criticism  has  been  made  that  sufficient  emphasis  was 
not  placed  on  the  value  of  large  gifts  and  that  the  Endowment  Fimd 
did  not  pitch  its  appeal  originally  in  a  high  enough  key.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  of  these  criticisms,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  stiU 
room  in  the  Endowment  Fund  for  gifts  (A  every  size. 

There  are  various  other  deductions  which  may  be  made  from  the 
experience  of  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund.  Although  constant  and 
valuable  assistance  has  been  received  from  the  class  organizations  of 
Harvard  CoUege,  yet  that  assistance  has  been  by  no  means  uniform, 
and  the  large  variation  in  the  amounts  contributed  by  classes  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  size  and  maturity  would  point  to  an  inequality 
in  effective  organization.  This  problem,  although  it  directly  concenis 
the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund,  is  not  one  which  the  Endowment 
Fund  Committee  can  properly  solve,  but  nevertheless  it  exists  and  so 
may  weU  be  studied  by  the  Class  Secretaries  Association,  the  Har- 
vard Alumni  Association  or  some  other  suitable  body. 

Nor  have  the  Alumni  Associations  of  the  Professional  Schools  been 
ready  with  the  aid  which  more  highly  organized  bodies  might  weU 
have  furnished.  In  our  experience  it  has  been  demonstrated  again  and 
again  that  many  graduates  of  the  Professional  Schools  have  little 
knowledge  of  Harvard  CoUege  and  not  much  loyalty  even  to  the 
School  which  furnished  them  their  professional  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  encountered  many  graduates  of  Harvard  College 
who  have  only  a  hazy  idea  of  the  scope  and  objects  of  the  University 
as  a  whole.  The  graduate  has  been  aU  too  frequent  who  has  refused  to 
give  to  the  Fimd  because  of  some  alleged  objection  to  a  single  aspect 
of  Harvard  College.  It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  expect  of  an  alum- 
nus tliat  the  work  being  done  by  the  Professional  Schools  should  not  be 
obscured  because  of  his  disapproval  of  an  individual  instructor  in  some 
other  department  of  the  University,  or  the  freshman  dormitories,  or 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  the  limitation  of  speech.  The  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  in  many  such  cases  the  objection  is  a  smoke  screen  to 
conceal  the  graduate's  reluctance  to  give,  but  in  some  instances  the 
failure  to  give  is  undoubtedly  due  to  an  inability  to  see  the  University 
in  its  entirety.  This  is  a  large  subject  and  obviously  the  development 
of  the  University  spirit  in  the  Harvard  College  man  and  the  Harvard 
College  spirit  in  the  professional  student  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Endowment  Fund  Committee,  but  the  problem  is  there  and  should 
receive  attention. 

But  with  all  the  limitations  and  shortcomings,  some  of  which  have 
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been  mentioned  above,  it  is  true  that  a  very  large  sum  of  mon^  has 
been  raised  for  the  University.  As  a  result  of  the  undertaking  the 
Corporation  has  been  enabled  to  announce  a  new  salary  scale  effective 
September  1,  for  many  of  the  Faculties  and  teachers  of  the  University 
including  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  not  for  the  teachers  in 
the  Law  School,  the  Business  School,  and  some  departments  of  the 
Medical  School. 

Furthermore,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  paths  blazed  by 
the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund  with  its  pubUdty  have  had  a  quicken- 
ing effect  on  other  funds  and  have  done  much  to  insure  the  success  of 
those  funds  as  has  been  more  than  once  generously  acknowledged  by 
the  committees  in  charge.  In  addition,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
one  of  the  important  results  of  the  Endowment  Fund  movement  has 
been  to  impress  the  coimtry  with  the  needs  of  the  teaching  profession 
and  the  serious  problems  confronting  that  profession  as  a  result  of  the 
previous  low  salary  scales. 

The  new  salary  scale  at  Harvard  will  result,  as  President  Lowell 
has  pointed  out,  in  serious  deficits  for  the  coming  years,  and  the  relief 
must  come  from  the  alumni.  Li  an  effort  to  complete  the  Endowment 
iPimd  and  to  reach  as  many  men  as  possible  who  have  not  yet  con- 
tributed to  the  Fund,  the  Committee  plan  to  revive  the  campaign 
in  the  autumn,  probably  about  October  1st.  These  objects  will  be 
accomplished  only  by  united  effort  of  all  those  interested.  On  Com- 
mencement Day  President  Lowell  said  that  without  the  Endow- 
ment Fund,  Harvard  would  have  been  a  bankrupt  institution.  Un^ 
less  the  Endowment  Fund  is  completed.  Harvard,  although  not  a 
bankrupt  institution,  will  be  a  University  facing  each  year  a  hamper- 
ing, not  to  say  a  crippling,  deficit.  If  the  graduates  realize  this  fact, 
we  shall  reach  our  goal,  but  we  shall  not  reach  it  imless  aU  those  who 
can  give,  do  give  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 
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FROM  A  GRADUATE'S  WINDOW. 

THE  provision  that  eveiy  boy  who  enters  Harvard  College  shall 
meet  on  the  first  day  of  his  undergraduate  life  a  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  who  will  advise  him  in  his  choice  of  studies,  take  an 
interest  in  him  and  become  his  friend  and  his  guide  is  Adyi8«r8«ad 
theoretically  admirable.  It  seems  to  assiure  to  each  »<i^«««« 
student  the  individual  attention  that  every  parent  wants  his  son  to 
receive  at  college.  It  seems  to  promise  to  the  inexperienced  Freshman 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  friendship  with  a  mature  and  educated  per- 
son. But  in  fact  its  results  have  been  disappointing.  The  experi- 
ence which  the  writer  of  the  article,  "CoUege  —  Twenty-five  Years 
After,"  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine,  had  with  his  adviser  is  probably 
just  as  typical  of  conditions  now  as  of  those  that  existed  a  quarter  of 
a  centiuy  ago.  There  are  a  few  things  that  an  adviser  is  definitely 
required  to  do.  He  has  to  be  at  a  designated  place  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  college  year  to  meet  the  yoimg  men  who  are  assigned  to  him. 
He  has  to  approve  their  choice  of  studies  and  sign  the  card  on  which 
they  have  listed  their  courses.  Having  done  these  things,  he  has  done 
virtually  aU  that  is  prescribed  for  him. 

He  must  do  more  if  he  is  to  fulfil  adequately  the  rdle  of  adviser. 
Unquestionably  every  adviser  wants  and  expects  to  do  more.  But  he 
does  not  know  quite  how  to  proceed.  If  one  of  his  advisees  should 
come  to  him  to  ask  for  help  in  some  perplexing  difficulty,  httH"  ould  be 
cordial,  interested,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  helpful;  he  would  be 
gratified  by  such  evidence  of  the  boy's  confidence  in  him.  But  it  is 
seldom  that  an  undergraduate  seeks  out  his  adviser  to  consult  him  on 
any  matter  unconnected  with  the  routine  of  college  work. 

Perhaps  the  adviser  should  take  the  initiative  and  should  follow  up 
each  student.  Many  an  adviser  who  feels  that  to  do  this  is  part  of  his 
duty  is  subject  to  pricks  of  conscience  because  it  is  a  duty  unper- 
formed. He  is  adviser  perhaps  to  five  students  from  each  class  —  to 
twenty  in  all.  Shall  he  from  time  to  time  send  for  them  to  come  to 
(K>nferences  with  him?  There  is  something  formal  and  forbidding  in 
conferences  brought  about  in  such  a  manner.  The  student  comes  un- 
willingly perhaps  and  on  his  guard.  The  adviser  has  nothing  very 
definite  to  commi^nicate  or  to  ask;  the  advisee  does  not  volunteer 
information  readily;  the  interview  leaves  the  two  knowing  Uttle  more 
about  each  other  than  they  did  when  it  began.  And  most  likely  the 
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student  goes  away  feeling  that  he  was  summoned  without  cause  or 
purpose,  and  rather  resentful  of  the  gratuitous  interference  with  his 
afternoon's  enjoyment. 

There  is  only  one  method  by  which  an  instructor  can  *' follow  up" 
a  student  and  get  on  satisfactory  and  congenial  terms  with  him,  and  that 
is  by  showing  him  hospitality  and  providing  him  with  entertainment. 
The  professor  or  instructor  who  invites  students  in  whom  he  is  inter- 
ested or  in  whom  he  proposes  to  get  interested  to  his  house  to  luncheon 
or  dinner  soon  finds  himself  on  a  footing  with  them  which  as  a  mere 
adviser  and  conferee  he  could  never  have  attained.  If  the  way  to  a 
man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  most 
immediate  route  in  the  body  of  the  ordinary  undergraduate.  Feed 
him  and  he  responds. 

The  instructors,  therefore,  who  most  successfully  get  at  and  keep 
in  touch  with  the  students  specially  committed  to  their  care  are  those 
who  from  time  to  time  ply  them  with  food  and  drink  —  even  though 
it  be  but  soft  drink.  But  comparatively  few  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  are  in  a  position  nowadays  to  furnish  hberal  entertainment  to 
undergraduates  with  healthy  appetites.  One  living  in  an  apartment 
of  two  rooms  and  a  kitchenette  finds  it  difiicult  to  give  dinner  p>arties; 
the  instructor  whose  wife  does  all  the  housework  and  takes  care  of 
the  babies  can  ill  afford  the  expense,  and  his  wife  cannot  easily  under- 
take the  burden  of  providing  even  at  infrequent  intervals  several 
voracious  yoimg  gentlemen  with  the  food  of  exceptional  quality  that 
a  lunche^A  or  dinner  invitation  seems  to  promise.  Only  the  more 
affluent  members  of  the  Faculty  find  it  possible  to  do  their  full  duty 
as  advisers. 

Nevertheless  at  least  twice  a  year  the  adviser  should  have  each  of 
his  advisees  to  lunch  or  dine  with  him.  He  should  take  them  in  groups 
of  three,  or  four,  or  five,  for  he  will  get  a  better  idea  of  their  character 
and  quality  throi^h  observing  them  in  their  reactions  to  one  another 
than  from  dealing  with  each  one  separately.  From  their  talk  he  will 
get  a  pretty  definite  idea  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  various  courses 
and  of  the  men  who  give  them;  and  he  will  be  able  to  advise  students 
with  r^ard  to  their  courses  more  intelligently  than  he  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  do.  More  important  still,  he  will  enter  into  human  rather 
than  tutorial  relations  with  a  certain  number  of  undergraduates,  and 
will  be  the  better  teacher  for  that  fact. 

Most  business  houses  pay  the  expenses  that  their  employees  incur 
in  entertaining  customers.  Although  a  college  is  not  a  business  house 
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and  although  its  undergraduates  do  not  quite  correspond  to  the  cus- 
tomers of  a  mercantile  establishment^  it  might  prove  no  foolish  liber- 
ality if  the  College  were  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  a  certain  nimiber  of 
dinners  annually  at,  let  us  say,  the  Harvard  Union  or  the  Colonial 
Club,  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  impecunious  advisers  to  entertain 
the  young  men  in  whom  they  are  urged  to  take  an  interest.  Or,  if  this 
is  impracticable,  will  not  some  generous  benefactor  establish  a  fund 
for  the  Promotion  of  More  Friendly  and  Intimate  Relations  between 
Advisers  and  Advisees? 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR 

Bt  the  university  editor. 

The  Commencement  proceedings  of  last  June  gave  evidence  that  the  Uni- 
versity  has  at  last  got  back  to  normal  conditions  or  nearly  so.  The  graduation 
exercises  of  1919  were  somewhat  dampened  by  the  absence  of  ^i^^  ^^^ 
many  Seniors,  some  of  whom  were  stiU  in  the  military  or  naval  Commence- 
service.  Even  this  year  the  Senior  Class  was  under  strength;  "*^ 
but  it  was  large  enough  to  be  reminiscent  of  the  days  before  the  war.  Close  to 
deven  hundred  degrees  were  conferred,  of  which  the  Bachelors  of  Arts  and 
Science  niunbered  less  than  600.  Tins  in  itself  is  a  significant  indication  of  the 
way  in  which  the  graduate  and  professional  schools  are  gradually  measuring 
up  with  the  College  in  point  of  numerical  strength.  It  will  not  be  long,  if  the 
present  trend  continues,  until  we  have  more  candidates  at  Commencement  for 
graduate  and  professional  than  for  baccalaureate  degrees.  The  School  of 
Business  Administration,  for  example,  provided  only  sixty-one  candidates  for 
degrees  this  year,  but  it  is  altogether  likely  to  have  three  or  four  times  as  many 
in  June,  1921.  The  Law  School  graduated  only  145  students  last  June;  it  will 
have  a  much  larger  quota  next  year  and  the  year  after.  The  recruits  who  came 
to  the  Law  School  and  the  Business  School  last  September  outnumbered  the 
FVeshman  Class  in  Harvard  College. 

The  most  inspiring  thing  about'  the  Commencement  of  191M  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  unprecedented  gifts  that  had  come  to  the  University  dur- 
ing the  year.  There  never  was  a  year  in  which  the  graduates  and  friends  of 
Harvard  gave  so  large  an  amount  of  money.  The  total  in  hand  came  to 
more  than  eight  millions,  with  pledges  of  nearly  five  millions  more.  Without 
this  large  addition  to  its  resources  the  University  would  have  been  in  a  des- 
perate plight,  a  *^  bankrupt  institution,"  as  President  Lowell  said.  Progress 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question  and  retrenchment  of  the  most  drastic  sort 
would  have  become  necessary.  Even  these  new  millions  do  not  make  Har- 
vard's financial  situation  all  that  we  should  like  it  to  be;  in  fact  we  are  reia- 
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tivdy  no  better  off  than  we  were  a  half  dozen  years  ago>  since  our  new  re- 
sources do  no  more  than  cover  the  general  advance  in  teachers'  salaries.  But 
it  is  something  to  have  at  least  kept  even. 

It  is  never  easy  to  forecast,  prior  to  the  opening  of  college,  how  large  the 
attendance  is  likely  to  be.  The  number  of  students  who  apply  for  admission 
The  outlook  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  indication,  for  many  of  these  applicants  change 
for  next  their  minds  and  eventually  go  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand  it 

*"  frequently  happens  that  a  great  many  new  students  appear  on 

the  opening  day  without  having  attended  to  any  of  the  preliminaries.  Every 
summer  an  attempt  is  made  to  form  some  estimate  of  probable  enrolment 
based  upon  the  nimiber  of  enquiries  received,  the  proportion  of  dormitory 
rooms  engaged,  and  the  various  other  data  available.  But  experience  has 
shown  that  none  of  these  indications  can  be  trusted  as  infallible.  At  best, 
when  taken  together,  they  merely  give  ground  for  expectations. 

Now  these  various  signs,  to  far  as  they  go,  point  to  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  Harvard  enrolment  of  1920-1921.  The  applications  for  admisision,  for 
scholarships,  and  for  dormitory  rooms  have  be^  unusually  large.  The  owners 
of  private  dormitories  and  boarding-houses  report  that  they  have  been  turning 
away  prospective  students  for  a  month  or  more.  If  all  these  indications  count 
for  nothing  it  will  be  both  a  surprise  and  a  disappointment,  for  every  institu- 
tion harbors  a  natural  desire  to  see  its  numbers  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

The  prestige  and  power  of  a  university  do  not  depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
size  of  its  student  population.  Other  things,  such  as  the  size  and  calibre  of  its 
Do  we  want  teaching  staff,  its  resources,  its  library  and  laboratory  facilities, 
more  its  academic  standards,  and  the  strength  of  its  alunmi  all  figure 

in  the  determination  At  the  same  time  it  is  for  the  education  of 
students  that  a  university  is  assumed  to  exist,  and  the  measure  of  its  service 
to  the  community  is  in  part  at  any  rate  to  be  judged  by  the  number  and  qual- 
ity of  those  students  whom  it  attracts.  It  is  often  said,  and  properly  said,  that 
a  college  should  not  accept  more  students  than  it  can  properly  educate,  but  the 
real  capacity  of  an  educational  institution  is  a  somewhat  flexible  thing.  It  can 
be  expanded  when  the  need  appears.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  rare  college  that  ever 
tiuns  good  students  away  for  lack  of  means  to  take  care  of  them.  Institutions 
which  pride  themselves  on  the  fact  that  they  place  more  emphasis  on  quality 
than  on  numbers  and  which  profess  a  sincere  desire  to  ''stay  small "  are  in  the 
habit  nevertheless  of  displaying  no  chagrin  when  their  enrolments  start  on 
a  skyward  climb. 

Looking  over  the  figures  of  freshman  registration  in  a  large  number  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges  throughout  the  country  some  interesting  phenomena  are 
The  endowed-  observable.  Contrasting  the  two  academic  years  1915-16  and 
w?fi^g*  101»-«0  it  appears  that  the  state  universities,  particularly  in  the 
behind  middle  and  western  sections  of  the  country,  have  made  extraor- 

dinary progress.  Taking  these  institutions  as  a  class  the  gain  has  been  well 
over  70%;  in  some  of  them  the  freshman  class  has  doubled  in  size  diu*ing  these 
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four  years.  Endowed  institiitions,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  have  not  fared 
nearly  so  well,  although  they  have  done  better  in  the  west  than  in  the  east. 
Some  of  the  largest  endowed  universities  situated  east  of  the  Alleghenies  have 
billed  to  make  any  gain  at  all,  and  among  these  are  both  Harvard  and  Yale. 
Princeton  comes  almost  within  this  category,  since  her  quota  of  freshmen  has 
increased  during  the  period  by  so  slight  a  percentage  as  to  be  an  almost 
negligible  gain. 

There  can  be  no  disguising  the  fact,  therefore,  that  these  three  institutions, 
despite  their  age,  resources  and  prestige,  are  being  rapidly  out-distanced  by 
many  of  the  state  universities  in  point  of  undergraduate  students.  It  may  be 
that  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  can  accept  this  situation  with  equanimity, 
believing  that  it  is  due  to  circumstances  wholly  outside  their  own  control,  and 
indeed  this  is  probably  the  case.  The  older  endowed  colleges  can  no  longer 
provide  instruction  of  wider  scope  or  greater  excellence  than  institutions  which 
are  backed  by  the  resources  of  prosperous  and  progressive  commonwealths. 
The  latter  offer  their  facilities  free;  they  link  up  better  with  the  secondary 
schools;  and  they  carry  on  a  far  more  effective  propaganda  than  the  endowed 
institutions  have  ever  ventured  upon.  They  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  an 
enormous  advantage  and  the  statistics  seem  to  prove  that  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can education  in  its  higher  branches  depends  largely  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  state  universities  will  meet  their  obligations  to  these  large  bodies  of  stu* 
dents.  They  are  getting,  in  ever  growing  proportion,  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  country. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  admission  requirements  at 
Harvard,  and  at  Yale  and  Princeton  as  well,  have  been  the  means  of  turning 
away  large  numbers  of  prospective  students.  This  may  be  in  This  is  not 
some  small  measure  true,  but  the  matter,  in  all  probability,  goes  en^anc^  r^-' 
a  good  deal  deeper  than  any  single  requirement  or  group  of  re-  quirements 
quirements.  The  fact  that  Harvard  is  ''a  hard  place  to  get  into"  does  not 
explain  why  thousands  of  young  men  throughout  the  country  who  are  abun- 
dantly qualified  to  enter  Harvard,  prefer,  nevertheless,  to  go  somewhere  else. 
It  is  an  unwarranted  assiunption,  and  a  demoralizing  one  as  well,  that  the  only 
way  to  attract  students  is  to  make  admission  to  college  a  formality  and  not  a 
competition.  From  sundry  investigations  into  the  workings  of  the  Harvard 
entrance  requirements  during  the  past  dozen  years  it  does  not  appear  that  our 
regulations  have  been  much  at  fault  save  in  a  few  minor  particulars  and  these 
defects  have  now  been  remedied. 

One  of  the  most  significant  indications  of  the  watchful  attitude  which  Har- 
vard desires  to  maintain  with  reference  to  this  whole  matter  may  be  seen  in 
the  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Henry  Pennypacker  as  Chair-   ^^  Penny- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Admission.  The  task  of  supervising   packer's  ap- 
the  University's  recruiting  service  is  big  enough  to  take  the   ^^"* 
entire  skill  and  energy  of  some  one  who  knows  not  only  what  the  college  wants 
but  what  the  schoob  can  give.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  for  this  important 
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work,  a  better-qualified  man  than  Mr.  Pennypacker.  As  headmaster  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School  he  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  schoolmen 
of  New  England  and  he  can  widoubtedly  be  depended  upon  to  see  that  we 
keep  up  a  smooth-working  liaison  with  what  might  be  termed  our  '^s^vice  of 
supply."  It  will  be  Mr.  Pennypacker's  duty  to  examine  all  applications  for 
admission  to  Harvard  College,  to  advise  the  Committee  on  Admissions  con- 
cerning all  doubtful  cases,  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  schoob  which  are 
preparing  boys  for  Harvard  and  to  facilitate  their  compliance  with  our  en- 
trance requirements. 

Taking  the  colleges  of  the  country  as  a  whole  they  have  placed,  in  the  past, 
a  rather  remarkable  lack  of  emphasis  upon  two  functions  which  are  of  un- 
its Bignifi-  doubted  importance  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 
c»ac«  If  you  ask  a  captain  of  industry  he  will  tell  you  that  the  secur- 

ing of  raw  material  and  the  marketing  of  the  finished  product  are  quite  as 
important  as  the  process  of  manufacture  which  comes  in  between.  With  the 
colleges,  however,  attention  has  been  given  almost  exclusively  to  the  turning 
of  freshmen  into  graduates.  Who  the  boy  is,  or  what  he  is,  when  he  comes  to 
college  has  not  mattered  much.  Nor  have  the  colleges  shown  any  great  con- 
cern as  to  what  becomes  of  him  after  he  is  through.  Responsibility  ceases  on 
Commencement  Day.  There  are  a  good  many  indications,  however,  that  the 
colleges  are  now  realizing  the  desirability  of  prolonging  their  work  at  both 
ends.  The  selection  of  raw  material  is  no  longer,  in  progressive  institutions 
at  any  rate,  regarded  as  a  chore  which  some  member  of  the  Faculty  can  at- 
tend to  in  the  spare  moments  which  are  available  between  his  lecture  hoiu^. 
It  is  a  man-size  job  worth  full  time  and  full  pay.  So  with  the  matter  of  help- 
ing the  new  graduate  to  get  a  start  in  life.  Most  colleges  now  maintain  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  Appointment  Office  and  these  establishments  have 
abundantly  pro^s^  their  value.  But  they  have  not  exhausted  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  the  possibilities  which  lie  in  this  field.  Nor  will  they  do  so 
until  the  work  is  recognized  as  equal  in  importance  with  the  other  functions 
which  the  college  performs.  Some  day,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  the  colleges  will 
give  to  the  young  man  who  is  being  graduated  the  same  degree  of  interest  that 
they  are  now  devoting  to  the  boys  who  apply  for  admission. 

Yale  has  raised  her  annual  tuition  fee  to  $S00,  which  is  fifty  per  cent  highei 
than  the  existing  tuition  fee  at  Harvard.  Other  endowed  universities  and 
Higher  fees  colleges  have  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  getting 
everywhere  increased  income  in  the  same  way.  A  few  years  ago  the  Harvard 
tuition  of  $200  per  year  was  one  of  the  highest  in  the  country;  to-day  it  is  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  top  of  the  list.  Whether  it  can  long  be  kept  at 
the  present  figure,  however,  is  somewhat  doubtf uL  The  new  endowment  fund 
of  more  than  twelve  million  dollars  which  the  Harvard  alumni  raised  during 
the  past  year  will  take  care  of  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff, 
but  what  of  the  other  expenses?  EverjiJiing  has  gone  up  in  cost,  fuel,  light, 
janitor  service,  care  of  grounds  and  buildings,  books,  supplies,  printing,  and 
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aD  the  rest.  If  the  tuition  fee  of  $800  did  not  pay  half  the  cost  of  the  under- 
graduate's education  five  years  ago  it  probably  does  not  cover  a  third  of  it 
to-day.  It  is  not  desirable,  of  course,  that  tuition  fees  should  be  increased  so 
long  as  any  other  practicable  way  of  avoiding  a  deficit  is  at  hand,  but  sooner 
or  later  Yale's  example  is  likely  to  be  pretty  generally  followed  unless  the 
general  level  of  prices  should  recede.  And  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  even 
$300  per  year  is  not  an  exorbitant  price  for  what  a  great  university  offers. 
Many  private  schools  charge  their  pupils  twice  as  much.  It  is  a  striking  an- 
omaly in  the  economics  of  American  education  that  the  boys  who  pass  from 
private  schools  into  an  endowed  university  or  college  get  more  expensive 
instruction  at  a  lower  cost  to  themselves. 

Harvard  has  no  fault  to  find  with  the  showing  which  the  major  athletic 
teams  of  the  University  were  able  to  make  in  their  various  intercollegiate 
contests.  The  football  series,  which  many  alumni  regard  as  the   The  year  in 
most  important  of  all,  was  a  notable  success  by  reason  not  only    ^^ouSook 
of  the  victory  over  Yale  but  because  of  the  triumph  over  Oregon    for  1920-21 
at  Pasadena  on  New  Year's  Day.  The  baseball  season  opened  inauspiciously 
with  defeats  in  several  of  the  preliminary  games;  but  the  team  made  a  whirl- 
wind finish  and  won  its  final  series  handily.  The  Varsity  crew  likewise  added 
its  share  to  the  list  of  Harvard  victories.  Only  in  track  athletics  did  the  re- 
sults fail  to  give  satisfaction,  and  even  here  the  showing  was  highly  creditable 
in  view  of  various  difficulties  which  the  Harvard  track  team  encountered  dur^ 
ing  its  season.  All  in  all  the  year  was  a  good  one  and  we  shall  be  fortimate  if  we 
never  do  worse. 

For  1020-81  the  prospects  are,  if  anything,  better  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Each  of  the  major  teams  has  lost  some  of  its  best  members  by  graduation, 
but  the  shrinkage  in  this  respect  has  not  been  greater  than  in  former  years. 
On  the  other  hand  the  recruits  available  from  the  various  freshman  teams  are 
quite  up  to  standard  in  number  and  quality.  It  is  never  possible  to  speak  with 
much  confidence  upon  such  matters  until  the  athletic  season  is  well  imder  way, 
yet  it  19  even  now  apparent  that  a  lack  of  good  material  will  not  be  the  chief  of 
our  difficulties  in  the  next  series  of  intercollegiate  contests. 

Several  new  appointments  to  the  teaching  staff  were  announced  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  academic  year.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  has  been  appointed 
Ph>fe88or  of  Social  Ethics  and  will  take  charge  of  the  introduc-  New  ap- 
tory  course  in  that  Department  this  autumn.  The  title  of  the  PoJatments 
course  will  be  ''Human  Relations"  and  the  instruction  will  be  open,  with  the 
approval  of  Dr.  Cabot,  to  Freshmen  as  well  as  to  other  undergraduates.  Dr. 
Cabot  will  also  offer  a  course  of  advanced  instruction  for  graduates.  Professor 
Wilbur  C.  Abbott  of  Yale  University  has  accepted  a  professorship  of  history 
at  Harvard  and  will  take  charge  of  the  course  on  the  French  Revolution 
formerly  given  by  Professor  R.  M.  Johnston.  Professor  Abbott  will  also  take 
over  the  instruction  in  modem  English  history  which  Mr.  Harold  Laski  has 
been  giving  during  the  past  few  years.  Erofessor  Allyn  A.  Young  of  Cornell 
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University  also  becomes  a  regular  member  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
at  Harvard  this  autumn.  Professor  Young  is  one  of  the  leading  economists  of 
the  United  States  and  served  as  Economic  Adviser  to  the  American  Peace 
Conmiission  during  the  Paris  negotiations.  At  Harvard  he  will  give  courses  on 
monetary  problems  and  banking.  Professor  Oliver  D.  Kellogg  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  has  been  appointed  Associate  Pkofessor  of  Mathematics  at 
Harvard  with  duties  beginning  this  autumn,  and  Professor  Lindsay  Rogers 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  comes  to  Harvard  as  Lecturer  on  Government. 

Three  new  members  are  added  to  the  staflP  of  the  Law  School  this  autumn. 
Professor  Morton  C.  Campbell  of  the  University  of  Indiana  has  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Law.  Messrs.  Chester  A.  McClain  and  Calvert  Magruder 
have  been  named  Assistant  Professors.  In  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Jacob  H.  Jackson  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting.  Mr.  Henry  Pennypacker,  as 
already  mentioned,  leaves  his  post  as  headmaster  of  the  Boston  Latin  School 
to  become  Chairman  of  the  Harvard  Conunittee  on  Admission. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  University  loses  some  teachers  who  have  resigned  to 
accept  positions  elsewhere.  Professor  W.  W.  Atwood  of  the  Division  of 
.  Geology  has  been  chosen  President  of  Clark  University,  Wor- 

cester, and  assmnes  his  new  duties  at  once.  Professor  R.  F.  A. 
Hoeml6  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Durham  in  England.  Mr.  Harold  Laski,  Lecturer  in  History  and  Tutor 
in  the  Division  of  History,  Economics  and  Government,  whose  writings  and 
public  addresses  made  him  for  a  time  the  centre  of  a  spirited  controversy,  re- 
turns to  his  motherland  to  become  a  Professor  in  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. Although  Mr.  Laski's  withdrawal  will  no  doubt  give  satisfaction  to 
many  graduates  who  regarded  his  attitude  towards  the  political  and  social 
organization  of  the  United  States  as  highly  objectionable,  it  should  be  dearly 
understood  that  his  departure  from  Harvard  is  not  the  result  of  pressure, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  from  the  University  authorities.  Those  associated 
with  Mr.  Laski  have  always  understood  that  he  would  ultimately  return  to 
England  if  an  opportunity  presented  itself. 

Professor  W.  H.  Schofield,  of  the  Department  of  Comparative  Literature, 
died  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer  after  an  illness  which  extended  over 
several  months.  As  student,  instructor,  assistant  professor,  and  professor, 
Mr.  Schofield  had  been  connected  with  the  University  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. He  was  an  inspiring  teacher,  a  scholar  of  more  than  national  reputation 
in  his  field,  and  a  good  comrade  in  all  worthy  enterprises. 

The  erection  of  the  freshman  dormitories  some  years  ago  had  a  rather  seri- 
ous effect  upon  some  of  the  privately-owned  buildings  which  had  hitherto  been 
The  hooBing  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  Harvard  undergraduates.  Some  of  these  private 
problem  at  dormitories,  especially  the  ones  situated  at  some  distance  from 
*'  the  University,  soon  found  it  impossible  to  rent  all  their  rooms. 

Then  came  the  war,  with  the  ensuing  exodus  of  students,  and  for  a  time  wome 
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of  these  buildings  were  practically  empty.  The  owners  of  some  private  dormi- 
tories such  as  Ridgeley,  Craigie  and  Hampden,  turned  them  into  apartment 
houses.  Others  sold  out  to  the  University  which  has  in  this  way  obtained 
possession  of  Westmorly,  Claverly,  Dunster  and  Randolph.  As  matters  now 
stand,  the  private  dormitories  have  virtually  disappeared,  for  only  two  or 
three  such  establishments  remain,  notably  Beck  Hall  and  Fairfax.  The  con- 
version of  several  large  dormitories  into  apartment  houses,  however,  has  ap- 
preciably diminished  the  available  housing  facihties  in  the  University  neigh- 
borhood and  it  also  happens  that  many  Cambridge  homes  which  formerly 
rented  rooms  to  students  are  no. longer  doing  so.  The  general  scarcity  of 
houses  has  made  it  more  profitable  to  take  lodgers  who  stay  the  year  around. 
One  of  the  largest  Harvard  dormitories.  College  House,  was  sold  a  few  years 
ago  and  has  been  partly  donolished  so  that  it  is  no  longer  available  for  stu- 
dents' rooms,  and  it  has  also  been  found  necessary  to  take  a  considerable 
number  of  rooms  in  the  Yard  dormitories  for  use  as  administrative  offices. 
Despite  the  additional  facilities  provided  by  the  freshman  halls,  therefore, 
fewer  rooms  are  available  for  student  occupancy  this  autumn  than  was  the 
case  ten  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand  the  demand  for  rooms  has  increased. 
The  size  of  the  undergraduate  body  has  not  grown  appreciably,  but  two  of  the 
professional  schools,  the  Law  School  and  the  Business  School,  have  increased 
their  enrolments,  the  latter  very  much  so.  The  outcome  is  a  brisk  demand  for 
all  the  rooms  which  are  now  available.  If  the  University  should  grow  in  any 
considerable  measure  during  the  next  few  years,  some  additional  housing 
facilities  will  be  necessary. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  academic  year  the  undergraduate  periodi- 
cftb  contained  some  spirited  dliKussicms  of  academic  policy.  One  of  these  publi- 
cations, the  Harvard  Advocate^  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  under-  Oor  student 
graduate  essay  on  the  subject  of  college  education,  its  merits  and  ^^^^ 
defects.  Several  essays  were  submitted  and  all  of  them,  or  substantially  all, 
found  a  good  deal  to  criticise  in  the  existing  methods  of  instruction.  The 
prize-winning  effort,  which  was  printed  in  the  Adoocate  and  subsequently 
reprinted  in  the  BuUetm,  did  not  produce  much  impression  because  its  criti- 
cisms touched  nothiiq;  m  any  concrete  way.  The  remedies  suggested  by  the 
writer  have  been  urg^  a  great  many  times  and  have  had  i^enty  of  sympar- 
thetic  consideration  by  college  faculties  throughout  the  country,  but  nowhere 
has  any  new  way  of  carrymg  them  into  effect  been  discovered.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  say  that  **  the  college  should  train  its  students  to  think  rather  than  to 
memorize,"  but  if  the  discussion-method  of  teaching  does  not  do  that  (and  the 
writer  believes  that  it  does  not)  it  is  hard  to  see  what  other  teaching-method 
can.  And  so  it  is  with  the  time-honored  plamt  that  there  is  ''not  enough  per* 
sonal  contact  between  the  student  and  his  instructors."  Intimacy  of  this  or 
any  other  sort  requires  voluntary  action  of  a  mutual  nature  and  where  this 
action  has  hitherto  been  lacking  the  instructor  has  not  usually  been  to  blame. 
Greater  personal  contact  would  soon  be  forthcoming  if  the  students  should 
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decide  to  seek  it  with  any  degree  of  eamestneas.  But  no  formal  system  of  con- 
ferences once  a  week  *'to  test  the  student's  thinking"  will  take  us  very  far  in 
the  direction  of  real  intellectual  companionship.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  that 
the  undergraduate  should  regard  this  problem  as  primarily  his  own.  The  solu* 
tion  of  it  must  come,  if  it  ever  does  come,  by  virtue  of  his  initiative.  No  new 
"system"  of  instruction  can  provide  it.  Harvard  took  a  considerable  step  in 
making  instruction  more  intimate  when  one  of  the  largest  Divisions  of  the 
Faculty  worked  out  the  tutorial  system.  In  its  intent  and  mechanism  nothing 
could  be  better  designed  to  brii^  student  and  instructor  into  close  academic 
relationship.  But  even  this  will  not  accomplish  its  prime  purpose  unless  the 
undergraduate  welcomes  his  tutorial  conference  as  an  opportunity  which 
requires  no  compulsion  to  make  him  use  it. 

The  new  Graduate  School  of  Education  has  set  forth,  in  an  attractive 
pamphlet,  its  curriculum  of  studies  for  the  coming  year.  Quite  appropriately. 
The  Gradtt-  ^  ^^  School  is  to  be  on  a  somewhat  different  plane  from  the 
ate  School  of  usual  run  of  training  schools  for  teachers,  the  pamphlet  begins 
by  making  clear  the  three  aims  which  Harvard  has  in  view  with 
reference  to  this  new  department  of  University  work.  The  first  purpose  of  the 
School  of  Education  is  to  provide  training  for  prospective  teachers ;  the  second 
is  to  give  advanced  instruction  to  teachers  and  school  officers  who  already 
have  had  professional  experience;  and  the  third  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
original  investigation  and  for  constructive  writing  in  the  field  of  educational 
policy.  Only  graduates  of  approved  colleges  and  scientific  schools  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  students,  but  women  who  satisfy  this  requirement  will  be  admitted 
on  the  same  footing  as  men.  Twq  new  d^rees  have  been  established  by  the 
University  and  will  be  granted  upon  recommendation  of  the  School  Faculty. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Education  (Ed.M.)  may  be  obtained  after  one  year  of 
study  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.D.)  after  not  less  than  two 
years.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  on  a  program  of  study  and  research 
in  Education  may  also  be  obtained  by  students  in  the  School  of  Education,  but 
the  requirements  for  this  degree  are  administered  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Courses  in  the  School  of  Education  may  be 
counted,  under  certain  restrictions,  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Education  contains  a  good  showing  of 
courses  to  be  given  in  the  initial  year.  These  courses  deal  with  a  considerable 
variety  of  educational  subjects,  including  school  hygiene,  educational  psy- 
chology, play  and  recreation,  vocational  guidance,  as  well  as  the  field  of  edu- 
cational administration  and  the  various  branches  of  strictly  professional  train- 
ing. The  School  begins  with  a  staff  of  fifteen  teachers,  of  whom  four  are  pro- 
fessors, two  associate  professors,  one  an  assistant  professor,  five  lecturers,  two 
instructors  and  one  an  assistant.  For  the  present,  the  headquarters  will  be  in 
Lawrence  Hall,  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  School 
of  Education  will  require  larger  facilities  for  its  classrooms,  laboratories  and 
library. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 

Thursday,  June  U,  1920. 


Cjcmitti  te  ftmlieni  C(eatre*         gf^ 


The  Univefaity  Marshal,  Dr.  John 
Warren,  *96,  led  the  academic  procession: 
Sheriff  Fairbaim  called  the  meeting  to 
order;  Ptofessor  Edward  C.  Moore  offered 
pr^er.  Warren  £.  Blake  delivered  the 
Latin  Oration;  Paul  R.  Doolin  spoke  on 
"The  College  and  the  Nation";  Arthur 
W.  Marget  on  "The  'Intellectuals'  and 
Social  Reform";  and  George  C.  Robin- 
son delivered  an  address  entitled,  *' James 
K  Folk:  a  Vindication." 

President  Lowell  conferred  degrees  of 
the  University  in  the  following  number 
and  distribution: 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  reguUr  S50 

Badielor  of  Arts,  u  of  IMl  86 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  out  of  couiM  00 

845 


Bachelor  of  Scieiice,  regular 
Bachelor  of  Saence,  as  of  1921 
Bachelor  of  Sdenoe,  out  of  coune 


50 
118 


liaater  of  Arts 
Doctor  of  Philoaopliy 
Badielor  of  Sdeooe  in  Mechanical  Engineering    10 

Bachelor  of  Sdenoe  in  Electrical  Engineering  5 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Sanitary  Engineering  2 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining  4 

Master  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering  1 

Master  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering  1 

Master  of  Science  in  Gvil  Engineering  1 

Master  of  Sdenoe  in  Industrial  Chemistry  1 

Master  in  Architecture  1 

Master  in  Landscape  Architecture  4 

Master  of  Science  in  Forestry  1 

Master  of  Science  in  Botauy  1 

Master  of  Science  in  Silviculture  1 

Master  of  Science  in  Zottlogy  4 

Doctor  of  Science  1 

Master  in  Business  Administratioii  01 

Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  16 

Doctor  of  Medicine  M 

Bachelor  of  Laws  144 

Doctor  of  Juridical  Sdenoe  5 

Bachelor  of  Scientific  Theology  8 

Blaster  of  Scientific  Theology  1 

For  BonorabU  Service  in  Hu  War, 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Class  of  10«0  86 

Bachelor  of  Arta.  Oaai  of  1010  81 


Bachelor 
Bachelor 


Bachelor 
Bachebr 
Bachelor 
Bachelor 
Bachelor 
Bachelor 


of  Arts,  Class  of  1018 
of  Arts,  CUss  of  1017 
of  Arts.  Ckss  of  1016 
of  Arts,  Class  of  1015 
of  ArU,  as  of  10«1 
of  Arts,  out  of  course 
of  Science 

of  Science,  as  of  1010 
of  Science,  as  of  1018 
of  Science,  as  of  1017 


aigk  Honor  Meti* 

The  following  received  degrees  with 
high  distinction:  A.B.  Summa  cum  laude: 
Gerald  Ruggles  Barrett,  Jr.  (chemistry); 
Charles  Willard  Carter,  Jr.  (Mathemat- 
ics); Merle  Eugene  Curti  (History);  Miles 
Hanson,  Jr.  (Philosophy  and  Psychology) ; 
Arthur  William  Marget  (Scientific  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures);  John  William 
Merten  (French  and  other  Romance 
Languages) ;  Samuel  Muf  son  (Philosophy 
and  Psychology);  Merrill  Ten  Broeck 
Spalding  (History) ;  Porter  Ralph  Chand- 
ler (Classics  and  Government);  Stephen 
Albert  Freeman  (Literatiue). 

M.D.  cum  laude:  Harold  Hixon  Brit- 
tingham  (Yale  Univ.);  Edward  Delos 
Churchill  {NorthweMem  Univ.);  Paul 
Robert  Farrington  (Univ.  of  Colorado); 
Clarence  James  Gamble  (Princeton  Univ.) ; 
William  Kenneth  Livingston  (Univ.  of 
Oregon);  Charles  Carroll  Lund,  '16;  War- 
ner Ogden  (Carleton  Coll.) ;  Tracy  Jackson 
Putnam,  '16;  Lawrence  Wild  Smith,  *16; 
Richard  Carlisle  Tefft,  Jr.  (Yale  Univ.); 
Louis  Eindred  Viko. 

LL.B.  cum  laude:  Rolla  Dacres  Camp- 
bell, '17;  Edward  Morris  Freeman  (Univ. 
of  Colorado);  Leo  Gottlieb  (Yale  Univ.); 
Isaac  Bernard  Halpem  (Coll.  of  the  City  of 
New  York);  Day  Kimball,  '15;  Cloyd  La- 
porte,  '16;  Reuben  Oppenheimer  (Johns 
Hopkins  Univ.) ;  William  Preston  Palmer, 
'18;  Joseph  David  Puler  (Univ.  of  Alor 
bama);  Alexander  Burgess  Royce  (Yale 
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Univ.);  Arthur  Emil  Simon  (Unio.  qf 
Washington);  Sigurd  Ueland  {Univ.  of 
Minnesota);  John  Doire  Van  Cott  (^0- 
liams  Coll.). 

|)onorarp  ^eiprtei* 

After  the  bestowal  of  the  ordinary  de- 
grees. President  Lowell  conferred  honor- 
ary degrees  in  the  following  terms: 

MfuHtn  cS  Art$: 

AuBZANDKB  Campbxll  Kzho:  One  of  the  two 
American  officen  who  fint  received  the  ennr  d$ 
guerrtt  he  fought  in  the  first  action  where  American 
foldien  fell,  and  took  part  in  the  major  <^)erations 
throughout  the  war.  Soldier  by  heritage,  enHating 
in  the  army  as  a  priyate,  he  rote  in  the  great  war  to 
be  a  Brigadier  General  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  an 
Army  Corps. 

EuoKNs  Hamv  SMXtB,  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Dental  School,  who,  undaunted  by  its  slender 
means,  has  by  his  devotion  through  a  quarter  of  a 
century  constructed  its  building  and  led  the  School 
to  the  high  position  that  it  holds. 

Dodon  cS  Seimee: 

HxniAinr  Michael  Biooa,  Pathologist  and  phy- 
sician; guardian  of  the  public  health;  who,  by  his 
•  combat  with  tuberculosis  in  New  York  has  rescued 
countless  lives. 

WiixiAM  Wnxaun  Keen:  A  surgical  oflker  in 
the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish  War,  and  the  World 
War,  —  a  man  whose  career  in  his  profession  has 
been  one  of  long  and  ever  rising  distinction;  the- 
dean  of  American  surgery. 

Doetori  qf  Dtrtntfy: 

RuTus  Matthew  Jokes,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Haverford  College,  who  from  *'A  Boy's  Re- 
ligion" has  grown  through  "A  Dsmamic  Faith"  to 
the  ripeness  of  spiritual  thought. 

EsNEST  Db  Witt  Bubion,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation  in  the 
University  of  Chicago;  for  a  generation  a  leader  and 
inspirer  of  scholarship  in  that  subject  Lucid  and 
learned  expounder  of  spirit  and  soul  in  Greek  phil- 
osophy and  Christian  thought. 

DpetoTi  qf  Law»: 

Robert  Somebs  BaooEnras:  A  patroo  and  pilot 
of  Washington  University,  its  Medical  School,  and 
many  other  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment;  a 
philanthropist,  generous  and  clear-sighted. 

RoscoB  Pound,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School:  Lawyer  and  botanist;  judge,  teacher  and 
writer,  protean  in  interest;  vindicator  of  the  expan- 
sive power  of  the  Common  Law,  who  has  also 
taken  all  jurisprudence  as  his  province  and  mas- 
tered it. 

Fbameun  KmoHT  Lake:  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  whom  posterity  will  be  grateful  for  con- 
servation and  reclamation.  For  a  score  of  years  a 


pabEc  servBiit  irith  the  siofl^  aim  of  serving  the 


Jgbh  Joseph  PERaHmo:  Who  in  France  otgan- 
iaed  troops  and  supplies  on  a  scale  that  no  Ameri- 
can general  had  ever  known;  who  boldly  hurled  an 
untried  army  against  the  most  formidable  of  foes, 
behind  defenses  they  had  thought  impregnable, 
and  broke  through  aU  their  fines  to  Sedan. 

ailiiiiitti  C^erriiec 

After  the  Imic^eon  the  Chief  Marshal, 
Robert  W.  Emmons,  2d,  led  the  proces- 
sion to  the  Sever  Quadrangle.  James 
Byrne,  '77,  President  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, made  a  brief  address  and  intro- 
duced President  Lowell,  who  spoke  as 
follows: 

"  Mr.  Byrne  has  told  you  that  for  grap- 
pling any  complicated  subject  a  man  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  is  already  at  a  great 
disadvantage  with  a  young  fellow  of 
twenty-one.  How  about  a  man  of  sixty- 
three?  [Lau^ter.]  I  wiU  now  proceed  to 
try  to  grapple  with  the  finances  of  the 
present  year.  [Laufi^ter.] 

"This  has  been, as  you  are  aware,  an  aU' 
mu  mirabilis  in  the  finances  of  Harvard 
University.  The  past  year  was  the  year 
of  the  Endowment  Fund  Campaign.  You 
know  that  they  raised  subscriptions  to  an 
amount  of  about  twelve  millions  of  dol- 
lars. You  did  it  yourselves.  I  will  read 
you  the  figures  that  have  been  paid  in.  I 
will  read  first  all  gifts  of  $50,000  or  about. 
The  first  of  them  are  for  the  Endowment 
Fund. 

"William  Vincent  Astor,  $100,000. 
(These  are  the  amounts  paid  in.  There  are 
subscriptions  above  this  amount,  but  I  am 
reading  only,  as  I  usually  do,  the  amounts 
actually  received  during  the  year.) 

"Edwin  F.  Atkins,  to  be  used  —  not 
wholly,  but  in  the  main  —  for  tropical 
botany,  $92,000. 

George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  $100,000. 

Homblower  &  Weeks,  $50,000. 

Morton  Denison  Hull,  $50,000. 

Robert  Walton  Goelet,  $50,000. 

Galen  L.  Stone,  $86,000. 

James  J.  Storrow,  $50,000. 
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Henry  Oliver  Underwood,  $100»000. 

Fdix  M.  Warburg,  $50,000. 

WiS&uai  Ziegier,  Jr.,  $50,000. 

"  Those  were  for  the  Harvard  Endow- 
ment Fund*  although  in  some  cases,  as  I 
shall  mention  hereafter,  given  for  particu- 
lar purposes  —  which  any  one  could  do  in 
giving  to  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

"  Then  from  the  Estate  of  Joseph  R. 
DeLamar,  for  the  medical  school,  there 
has  been  already  received  $1,500,000. 

"  From  the  Greneral  Education  Board* 
for  the  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
$250,000,  being  one-half  of  the  amount 
that  it  has  granted. 

"  Estote  of  Hervey  E.  Wetzel,  for  the 
Fogg  Museum,  $100,000. 

"  The  total  amount  paid  in,  including  the 
gifts  already  mentioned,  for  the  Endow* 
ment  Fund,  is  $5,918,000.  I  leave  out  the 
sums  smaller  than  $1000,  because  I  have 
observed  that  it  is  veiy  confusing  to  carry 
many  figures  in  one's  head.  Other  sums 
received  for  other  purposes  amount  to 
$2,491,000,  of  which  $306,000  were  for 
immediate  use.  Tius  makes  the  total  ac- 
tual receipts  during  the  year  $8,410,000. 
[AppUuse.] 

**  No  such  sum  as  that  has  ever  been  re- 
ceived by  the  University.  No  sum  of  that 
sise  has  ever  been  given  in  subscriptions 
within  a  single  year. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  sum  we 
should  have  been  a  bankrupt  institution. 
We  should  have  been  unable,  not  only 
to  |Hx>gress,  we  should  have  been  unable 
to  exist  aswe  are  now.  With  the  amount 
that  it  costs  to  live,  our  professors  would 
have  been  unable  to  stay  with  us.  We 
should  have  had  to  cut  down  the  num- 
ber very  largely,  as  you  can  see  when  I 
tell  you  that  an  average  increase  of  fifty 
per  cent,  in  the  salaries  that  our  instruct- 
ing staff  were  receiving  two  years  ago 
would  take  the  income  of  $12,000,000, 
and  the  increase  that  we  have  made  in 
their  salaries  is  not  veiy  far  from  an  a  ver- 
•06  (rf  fifty  per  cent.  [Applause.] 


"  The  fact  is  that  this  is  an  enormous  in- 
stitution, and  it  is  doing  an  enormous 
work.  And  it  has  just  added  on  to  itself 
this  year  an  additional  work.  That  is  the 
new  Graduate  School  of  Education;  a 
school  for  the  higher  grade  of  teachers,  — 
teachers  in  high  schools,  superintendents, 
and  so  forth,  men  and  women  who  are 
graduates  of  colleges  and  who  desire  to  fit 
themselves  for  seoondaiy  and  other  edu- 
cation. That  school  we  have  established. 
The  endowment  for  that  school  already 
subscribed  is  $2,000,000,  and  you  will  all 
be  gratified  to  know  that  the  fund  for  sup- 
porting it  is  named  after  Mr.  Eliot.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

**  When  one  takes  part  in  the  conduct  of 
a  great  institution  which  has  received  such 
a  testimony  of  confidence  from  its  alumni 
and  from  the  public,  one  realizes  that  the 
responsibilities  are  grave.  A  university  is 
not  a  thing  that  exists  for  all  time,  to  do 
over  and  over  again  exactly  the  same  job. 
A  university,  like  eversrthing  else  that  is  a 
living  organism,  must  change  with  chang- 
ing times.  Its  business  is  to  solve  the 
problems  in  education  of  the  present  and 
of  the  future. 

"  Now,  our  times  have  changed,  they 
have  changed  a  great  deal.  I  remember 
somewhere  Bagehot  speaks  about  the 
difference  that  was  coming  over  the  Eng- 
lishmen of  his  day,  fifty  years  ago  — 
sixty  years  ago.  He  says  that  the  tend- 
ency to  activity  was  increasing;  that 
among  well-to-do  people,  instead  of  sim- 
ply living  in  the  country  a  more  or  less 
vegetable  existence,  men  were  beginning 
to  be  more  active.  And  he  remarks  that 
you  notice  tins  even  in  the  familiar  greiet- 
ings  of  the  day.  If  you  have  not  seen  your 
friend  for  some  time  you  say  to  him, 
*What  have  you  been  doing  since  I  saw 
you  last?'  assuming  that  he  has  been  do- 
ing something;  whereas,  as  he  remarked, 
a  hundred  years  before  nobody  was  ex- 
pected ever  to  be  doing  anything. 
[Laughter.] 
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**  Now,  those  of  us  who  have  got  into 
the  last  decade  before  the  fateful  three 
score  years  and  ten»  can  very  well  re- 
member that  change  from  the  generation 
of  our  fathers  to  the  present  day.  Most  <tf 
the  men  of  ample  means  in  the  generation 
of  our  fathers  thought  it  was  sufficient  for 
any  one  to  lead  a  harmless,  innocent  life, 
amusing  themselves  in  such  innocent 
ways  as  they  could,  but  under  no  particu- 
lar responsibility  to  do  anything  more;  to 
abstain  from  evil,  but  not  actively  to  pur- 
sue anything  in  particular.  That  at  the 
present  day  has  changed.  Among  the  men 
that  I  see  growing  up  and  coming  into  the 
fulness  of  life  in  the  world  I  notice  that 
that  spirit  has  largely  disappeared,  that 
most  men  want  to  be  active,  most  men  to- 
day want  to  be  doing  something,  whether 
they  need  it  for  their  own  support  or  not. 
I  think  it  is  probably  less  from  a  pure 
sense  of  duty  than  it  is  from  a  certain  self- 
respect;  that  most  men  want  to  fed  that 
they  count  for  something,  at  least  on  a 
small  scale,  that  their  object  in  life  is  not 
merely  innocent  amusement,  but  doing 
something  that  is  worth  while. 

"  We  live  in  an  age  when  the  chief  need 
of  the  present  moment  is  greater  produc- 
tion to  make  up  for  the  loss  the  world  has 
been  through;  and  I  notice  my  friends 
turning  around  and  thinking  that  it  is 
not  altogether  most  desirable  that  certain 
people  who  toil  with  their  hands  should 
work  less  hours  a  day  or  less  days  a  week. 
And  I  notice  this,  that  that  very  philo- 
sophy of  life  which  characterized  the 
people  of  the  days  of  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  —  that  the  only  object  or 
necessity  of  work  was  for  self-support,  and 
that  if  one  had  or  could  acquire  enough  to 
live  upon  there  wa3  no  duty  imposed  of 
doing  more  —  seems  to  me  to-day  the 
doctrine  that  is  taught,  preached,  to  the 
man  that  labors  with  his  hands.  lojbserve 
that  the  general  principle  that  is  assumed 
is:  **Why  should  we  work  any  more  than 
we  need  for  the  wages  to  support  our 


families?"  It  always  happens  that  the 
ideas  of  the  educated  man  in  one  genera- 
tion are  the  ideas  of  the  less  edudited 
men  a  generation  or  two  later. 

"  But  let  me  say  this:  among  the  people 
that  I  hear  complaining  of  the  shortening 
of  hours  there  are  many  whom  I  should 
like  to  ask  how  many  hours  of  work  they 
do  themselves.  I  have  not  always  ob- 
served that  those  who  complain  of  the 
shortening  of  hours  and  shortening  of 
production  are  those  who  work  eight 
hours  a  day  themselves,  Sundays  and 
holidays  excepted.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
blame  others  for  not  doing  anything  that 
he  does  not  do  himself. 

"  Now  we  have  reached  a  time  when  we 
believe  in  the  bottom  of  our  souls  that  a 
man  owes  a  duty  to  the  world  as  well  as  to 
himself  and  his  immediate  dependents; 
that  he  owes  a  duty  of  production;  that 
he  owes  a  duty  of  contributing  something 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  And  by  that  I 
mean,  of  course,  not  merely  contributing 
in  a  material  sense,  not  material  welfare. 
Defoe's  philosopher  said  that  him  who 
made  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
had  grown  before  he  took  to  be  a  benefac- 
tor of  mankind,  and  John  Fiske  said  that 
a  much  greater  benefactor  vfas  he  who 
made  two  ideas  grow  where  there  had 
been  only  one  before. 

**  It  is  notorious  that  education  is  always 
the  last  activity  of  man  that  follows  the 
movements  of  the  day.  It  was  true  not  so 
very  long  ago,  and  it  is  true  now  to  some 
extent,  that  a  great  part  of  the  boys  who 
come  to  college  have  a  feeling  that  that  b  - 
a  privilege  for  having  a  good  time  for  four 
years,  and  that  there  is  no  obligation  be- 
yond doing  that  little  minimum  —  which 
must  always  be  little  —  which  brings  a 
parchment  with  a  signature.  And  I  notice 
that  they  are  encouraged  therein  often  by 
their  parents. 

'*  I  remember  a  young  man  who  went  to 
college  a  good  many  years  ago,  whose  ex- 
penses were  paid  by  a  person  on  whom  he 
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had  no  claim  whatever.  At  the  end  of  his 
fieahman  year  he  was  dropped,  and  I  re- 
member that  there  was  some  indignation 
that  a  man  who  had  been  sent  upon  dbar- 
ity  of  that  sort,  on  which  he  had  no  daim, 
should  have  done  nothing,  should  have 
neglected  the  education  which  somebody 
else  was  paying  for,  and  it  was  always  a 
soipiise  that  that  young  man  appeared  to 
show  no  contrition  or  surprise  at  it  what- 
ever. The  fact  is  there  was  an,  error  in  the 
fourth  dimension.  Some  people  had  sup- 
posed that  he  had  gone  to  college  to  get 
an  education,  and  that  as  it  was  paid  for 
by  some  one  on  whom  he  had  no  daim  it 
was  rather  his  duty  to  try  to  get  that  edu- 
cation. But  apparently  that  way  of  look- 
ing at  it  never  occurred  to  him;  he  looked 
upon  it  just  as  if  he  had  been  given  a 
ticket  to  a  circus  or  a  ball;  he  went  there 
to  have  a  good  time,  and  he  had  it. 
[Laughter.]  That  is  what  he  went  for,  and 
that  is  what  this  person  paid  for;  he  paid 
for  the  circus  ticket  and  for  the  peanuts, 
and  for  the  thingi  that  go  with  the  show. 
[Lau^ter.] 

"  Now,  which  conception  is  right?  For 
both  cannot  be  right.  There  is  a  diflferenoe 
between  them.  And  what  shall  we  do 
about  it? 

"  I  notice  that  still,  although  as  far  as  I 
can  see  the  young  men  in  college  work  at 
something,  much  harder  than  they  did 
when  I  was  in  college,  —  if  you  will  talk 
to  the  juniors  or  seniors,  particularly,  you 
wiU  find  them  on  the  whole  a  pretty  busy 
body  of  men,  —  they  are  not  all  bu^ 
about  studies,  they  do  reasonably  in  that 
line,  but  they  are  busy  about  a  great 
many  other  activities  which  are  valuable 
and  profitable.  I  think,  however,  their 
sense  of  proportion  is  sometimes  not  as 
good  as  it  might  become. 

''Now,  what  determines  their  sense  of 
proportion?  It  is  determined  by  the 
ilumni  and  the  parents.  So  long  as  the 
community  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
parents  of  the  boys  who  go  to  ooUegCp 


really  think  it  is  more  valuable  for  that 
boy  to  play  on  a  team,  or  to  make  a  good 
dub,  than  to  improve  his  mind,  so  long 
will  the  boy  do  it  And  I  do  not  blame 
him  in  the  least  In  other  words,  when  I 
came  out  here  I  had  supposed  that  my 
duty  consisted  in  trjring  to  educate  the 
students  in  the  university,  but  I  have 
gradually  discovered  that  one's  real  duty 
is  to  try  to  educate  the  community  about 
the  importance  and  the  value  of  the  edu- 
cation which  is  given  here. 

"  Mind  you,  in  all  other  countries  of  the 
world  the  man  who  does  well  those  things 
which  the  institution  of  learning  is  estab- 
lished to  promote  is  given  the  greatest  op- 
portunity in  life  by  the  community,  is  ad- 
mired by  the  community  and  pushed  for- 
ward by  the  community.  And  I  speak 
now  to  this  body  of  graduates,  because 
they  have  subscribed  this  large  sum  of 
money.  What  for?  Did  they  subscribe  it 
to  make  college  a  more  agreeable  place  to 
pass  four  happy  and  more  or  less  indolent 
years?  Not  at  all.  You  gave  it  for  the 
same  object  for  which  John  Harvard  gave 
his  money  at  the  beginning,  and  for 
whidi  most  men  have  given  their  money 
throu^out  the  history  of  the  institution. 
You  gave  it  to  improve  the  moral  and  in- 
tdlectual  condition  of  the  youth  of  the 
country.  [Applause.]  And  neither  moral 
nor  intellectual  condition  is  devdoped  ex- 
cept by  the  efforts  of  the  man  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  provision  that  is  made 
for  him. 

"  Now  you  have  given  us  this,  and  with 
your  hdp  we  will  make  the  absolute  ut- 
most of  it  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,,  for 
whom  you  gave  it.  [Applause.] 

"  I  want  to  add  one  word  —  from  the 
twenty-five  year  out  Class.  They  have 
just  put  in  my  hands  checks  for  $100,000 
more.  [Applause.]  Five  thousand  dollars 
of  this  is  a  gift  from  Mrs.  George  C. 
Christian  in  memory  of  her  late  husband. 
The  rest  of  the  $95,000  is  from  the  other 
members  of  the  ClasB. 
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"  I  can  only  say  to  that  Class,  as  I  have 
said  to  the  others  of  the  alunmi,  your  sons 
or  grandsons  or  great  grandsons,  and  men 
two  generations  yet  unthought  of,  will  be 
the  better  forever  for  this."  [Applause.] 

Governor  Coolidge  presented  the 
greetings  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane 
then  spoke  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: Let  me  thank  you,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  honor  that  Harvard  has 
bestowed  upon  me  to-day.  None  of  you 
can  realise  how  much  of  a  joum^  of 
sentiment  to  Cambridge  I  have  made  this 
time,  for  none  of  you  know  the  fact  that 
fifty  years  ago,  almost  to  this  very  day,  I 
first  saw  Harvard  College.  Then  I  was  a 
small  boy.  I  had  been  bom  to  the  east  of 
Boston  and  was  brought  here  by  a  father 
who,  not  being  entirely  modem,  had  a 
profound  respect  for  learning,  and 
brought  me  to  Harvard  College  the  first 
day  that  I  set  foot  in  the  United  States. 
Then  we  progressed  westward  until  we 
reached  the  Pacific  coast.  And  now,  by 
way  of  Washington,  I  have  moved  east- 
ward again,  until  once  more  I  stand  in 
these  holy  lands.   [Applause.] 

"Your  chairman  has  said  a  word  to  you 
about  the  duties  that  devolved  upon  me 
as  a  member  of  your  government.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  to  you  by  way  of 
promoting  in  you  the  desire  to  take  part 
in  the  conduct  of  our  nation's  afi'airs. 
That  is,  perhaps,  a  hackneyed  theme  with 
you,  but  the  necessity  that  you  should 
participate  in  government  was  never 
more  great  than  it  is  to-day.  We  want 
the  kind  of  statesmanship  of  which  we 
have  not  had  a  superabundance.  [Laugh- 
ter.] We  want  to  realise,  if  it  is  possible, 
that  democracy  is  not  government  by  di- 
vine revelation  [lau^ter];  that  there  is  no 
way  by  which  you  can  run  up  into  the 
high  air  some  line  or  wire,  and  gather  unto 
it  the  word  or  the  apothegm,  the  epigram, 
that  will  solve  all  national  problems.  De- 


mocracy is  not  government  by  divine 
revelation,  but  it  is  government  |^y  hard 
work,  and  by  hard  knocks,  and  by  hard 
thinking.  It  is  government  by  planning; 
government  by  thinking  ahead.  States- 
manship is  engineering,  nothing  more.  It 
is  engineering  applied  to  the  affairs  of  all 
of  the  people. 

"  And  this  government  by  thought  and 
woric  must  be  shot  through  and  tied  to- 
gether with  a  confidence  in  ourselves  and  a 
faith  and  an  ennobling  trust  in  each  other. 
It  is  that  which  makes  the  successful 
politician  of  whom  you  have  had  an  il- 
lustration just  now  [turning  to  Governor 
Coolidge];  a  man  who  could  rise  to  emi- 
nence in  American  politics  without  being 
a  demagogue.  [Applause.] 

"  Mind  you,  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  not 

a  great  revelation  in  democracy.  There  is 

a  principle  that  has  been  revealed  to  man; 

but  its  fruit  we  cannot  realize  until  we 

,  work  hard  and  plan  and  think  and  study. 

"  To  Helen  Keller  there  was  what  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  a  divine  revelation, 
when  she  put  her  hand  into  the  water  un- 
der the  faucet,  and  then  again  into  the 
pool  and  then  into  the  basin,  and  then 
Miss  Sullivan  made  those  signs  within 
Miss  Keller's  hands  which  told  her  that 
this  water  had  a  name,  and  that  the  name 
was  shown  by  that  sign.  The  mind  that 
had  been  dead,  the  mind  that  had  been  no 
better  than  that  of  some  animal,  received 
a  revelation.  In  the  moment  that  there 
was  connection  between  those  two  there 
was  a  great  principle  established,  upon 
which  that  woman's  character  worked, 
until  she  became,  and  is  now,  the  genius  of 
our  day.  [Applause.] 

"  And  so  it  is  with  democracy.  We  have 
a  revelation  as  to  the  principle  of  democ- 
racy, but  we  cannot  know  what  democ- 
racy can  do  until  we  try  to  see  what  it  can 
do,  not  until  we  lay  down  absolute  rules 
by  which  we  can  govem  ourselves. 

"  We  need,  if  you  will  let  me  say  so,  a 
little  more  non-dogmatic  statesmanship. 
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[Applause.]  We  need  a  statesmanship  into 
which  men  and  peoples  grow.  I  know 
that  that  is  not  a  very  popular  do<5trine, 
because  the  man  in  politics  who  cannot 
solve  an  questions  at  once  when  peremp- 
torily aslred,  is  a  man  for  whom  people 
seem  to  have  little  use.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  we  have  great  problems  like 
douds  spreading  over  the  world,  we  must 
speak  in  the  spirit  df  the  '^Recessional"; 
we  must  be  humble;  we  must  ask  aid 
from  some  great  forces  other  than  the 
inspiration  of  our  own  minds  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

**  And  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for 
every  man,  no  matter  whether  he  wishes 
to  submit  himself  to  the  test  of  the  ballot 
before  the  public  or  wishes  to  go  into  pub- 
lic office  under  appointment,  —  for  every 
man  who  has  courage,  and  for  every  man 
who  has  a  mind  and  dares  to  thmk,  there 
is  abundant  opportunity  in  our  public 
service,  for  never  have  there  been  such 
problems  so  manifest  to  the  worlcl  as 
tboeare  to-day. 

"  Yon  think,  perhaps,  of  one  or  two  prob- 
lems that  are  local.  Gentlemen,  there  are 
great  national  and  international  ques- 
tions upon  which  few  men  are  really 
thinking;  and  I  know  of  no  governmental 
department  that  is  really  functioning 
upon  them. 

''There  is  a  danger  in  this  country  in  a 
thing  that,  perhaps,  does  not  occur  to  you 
as  a  possible  danger,  but  I  think  that  it  is, 
and  I  believe  you  will  come  to  know  that 
it  is,  and  that  is  the  danger  of  over-indua- 
triaEsation.  When  you  realize  that  wiien 
you  gentlemen  before  me  were  bom,  sev- 
enty per  cent,  or  more  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  sdf-sustaining  upon 
their  own  sofl,  and  that  to-day  that  is  al- 
most reversed,  and  over  sixty  per  cent, 
are  within  the  cities  and  aro  dependent 
for  their  actual  physical  support  upon  less 
than  forty  per  cent,  on  the  soil,  you  will 
realize  that  there  is  a  proUem  that  we 
must  meet  some  day.  And  it  is  not  yet 


demonstrated  to  the  world,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  success  that  the  industrial 
nations  of  Europe  have  made,  that  the 
world  cannot  succeed  as  well,  and  perhaps 
be  happier,  if  the  great  mass  of  material 
products  manufactured  are  not  forced 
upon  a  public 

"We  must  have  comforts  spread  abroad, 
but  we  must  not  turn  ourselves  into  a  na- 
tion that  is  so  industrial  that  we  will  be- 
come dependent  upon  other  peoples  for 
the  things  upon  which  we  live.  We  must 
guard  against  that.  [Applause.] 

"  Hiere  is  a  danger,  too,  ci  overstandard- 
ization.  Is  there  a  voice  pleading  in  the 
United  States,  a  voice  that  can  be  heard, 
that  is  pleading  for  individuality  and 
its  expression?  I  hope  that  out  of  Ha^- 
vard  there  will  come  such  a  voice  and 
many  such  voices.  Overstandardization  is 
shown  in  our  schools,  if  you  please.  [Ap- 
plause.] We  cannot  continue  to  make 
great  individuals,  big  spirits,  broad  men, 
great  poets,  large  minds,  if  we  build  all 
men  alike  and  mould  them  in  common 
grooves.  [Applause.]  You  men  of  busi- 
ness have  run  mad  over  standardization 
in  trade  and  in  industry  —  that  is  not  an 
exaggeration  —  until  the  workman  who 
woriLS  finds  no  chance  for  the  expression 
of  his  own  individual  genius.  Is  n't  that 
so?  Handicraft  is  going  out,  and  Ameri- 
can boys  are  not  being  taught  to  work  in 
wood  or  in  iron.  Our  craftsmen  are  com- 
ing from  the  other  side  of  the  water.  We 
are  standardizing  government,  too,  so 
that  with  a  set  of  bhinks  you  are  expected 
to  be  able  to  run  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  [Lau^ter.j 

"  Those  are  some  of  the  problems  upon 
^Hiidi  men  are  not  thinking  seriously,  and 
yet  about  which  the  most  serious  thought 
*  is  to  be  given  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
kind  of  man  who  has  gone  throui^  Har- 
vard CoDege,  the  kind  of  man  who  has 
fought  the  wars  this  nation  foui^t,  the 
war  for  independence,  the  Civil  War  and 
the  last  great  war. 
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"  We  have  got  to  have  men  who  are 
not  standardized,  but  men  who  think  aa 
individuals,  and  as  individuals  create 
things,  and  carry  with  them  strength, 
support,  and  public  opinion.  [Applause.] 
The  Governor  is  the  representative  of 
law  and  order.  [Applause.] 

"  Gentlemen,  there  is  great  dissatisfac- 
tion throughout  the  world,  —  dissatisfac- 
tion with  conditions  in  the  world.  That 
was  so  before  the  great  war.  It  is  mark- 
edly so  now.  What  does  it  mean?  It 
means  that  men  are  anxious  that  the 
world  shall  Jbe  a  bit  better  ordered  than  it 
is.  You  and  I  realize  perfectly  well  that 
there  can  be  no  miracle  worked  by  which 
man  can  be  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  You  and  I  realize  perfectly  well  that 
the  social  dreams  that  may  lie  in  the  back 
of  our  heads  are  not  realizable  in  a  genera- 
tion. But  we  are  perfectly  frank  in  saying 
to  ourselves  and  to  each  other  that  things 
are  not  as  they  should  be.  And  things 
never  will  be  as  they  should  be,  because 
man  is  something  that  grows,  not  some- 
thing that  is  dead.  In  these  days  men  are 
dissatisfied.  And  what  is  it  they  desire? 
It  is  true,  just  as  true  internationally  as  it 
is  nationally.  They  want  something  more 
of  order  in  theur  affairs  so  that  things 
economical,  things  industrial,  things  gov- 
ernmental, things  political,  shall  not  go  by 
caprice  so  much,  shall  not  go  by  favor  so 
much;  so  that  more  definite  rules  can  be 
written  upon  the  wall,  under  which  soci- 
ety can  step  in  and  intervene  for  the  pro- 
tection of  itself.  Liberty,  yes;  we  must 
have  liberty.  But  there  is  a  constant  and 
undying  fight  between  liberty  and  order. 
[At  this  moment  Mr.  Lane  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  General  Pershing 
and  was  compelled  to  stop  while  the  audi-' 
ence  applauded.]  Well,  he  stopped  oth- 
ers!   [Laughter  and  applause.] 

"  I  say  there  is  a  constant  fight,  and 
there  has  been  a  fight  through  all  the  gen- 
erations —  and  the  end  of  it  we  shall  never 
see  ^between  liberty  and  order.    We 


have  to  grow  into  the  condition  where  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  have  the  orders  laid 
down  for  us,  to  know  just  how  society  can 
be  ordered  safely. 

"Civilization  is  veiy  largdiy  the  product 
of  man's  fears.  He  has  been  tzying 
throng  all  the  centuries  to  ovo^come  his 
fear  of  starvation,  his  fear  of  ghosts,  his 
fear  of  old  age  or  sickness,  his  fear  that 
his  children  may  not  grow  up  and  have 
enough  on  which  to  live,  his  fear  that  he 
may  leave  behind  those  whom  he  loves 
without  enough  to  sustain  them,  —  fears 
of  some  kind  or  another  that  have  over- 
whelmed man  generation  after  genera- 
tion. One  of  the  definitions  of  civilization 
is  the  abolition,  the  wiping  out*  of  fear. 
[Applause.] 

^That,  my  friends,  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  this  countiy,  and  what  the  world 
is  unconsciously  tiying  to  do.  Man  wants 
insurance:  he  wants  insurance  against  the 
unhappy  things  that  may  come  to  him 
and'  to  those  whom  he  loves.  He  also 
wants  status;  he  wants  recognition.  You 
will  find,  if  you  make  a  study  of  condi- 
tions that  exist  throughout  the  world  and 
in  this  country,  that  those  two  words, 
'insurance'  and  'status,'  will  largely 
frame  and  inclose  the  movement  that 
exists,  the  discontent  that  exists  through- 
out the  world  and  that  is  present  in  this 
nation.  But  it  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  by 
us  as  anything  that  is  overwhelming,  for 
each  succeeding  time  of  struggle  and  of 
stress  has  had  to  meet  that  same  condi- 
tion, and  we  will  make  progress  because 
we  will  overcome  gradually  these  fears. 
We  will  gradually  come  to  develop  men 
who  will  be  worthy  of  recognition,  men 
who  have  a  sense  of  responsibility,^ 
and  those  are  the  men  who  are  worthy  of 
recognition,  —  and  then  our  society  wiD 
advance  continuously.  America  is  a  going 
concern  because  America  is  a  growing  oon- 
oem.  [Applause.]  We  are  big  and  great  in 
our  material  possibilities,  and  we  are  just 
as  big  and  as  great  in  our  hopes  for  our^ 
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•ehes.  We  see  the  vision  of  a  better  fu- 
tnre. 

"  No  man  need  dequur  as  to  condiUons 
m  this  land*  but  we  need  to  think  seriously 
as  to  how  we  can  put  into  effect  the  de- 
sires that  we  have  in  our  hearts;  and  we 
want  men  like  you  to  do  the  framing  of 
these  policies^  so  that  there  will  be  some- 
thing planned,  upon  which  those  men 
who  make  laws  and  those  men  who  make 
public  opinion  can  actively  work. 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  our  stumbling. 
Stumble?  Of  course  we  will  stumble? 
lliat  is  the  way  we  have  always  grown. 
I  understand  now»  in  talking  with  your 
men  in  your  coDege,  that  the  boys  do  not 
read  Carlyle,  that  the  boys  do  not  read 
Emerson,  that  there  is  no  settled  philoso- 
phy as  there  was  in  the  elder  day.  Very 
well;  a  philosophy  will  come  to  them,  a 
philosophy  will  be  bom  out  of  their  ex- 
perience. They  will  have  a  philosophy 
that  is  the  result  of  test,  just  as  we  have  a 
government  that  is  the  result  of  tesL 
lliere  was  a  philosopher  once  hereabout, 
the  greatest  philosopher,  I  think,  that  you 
have  given  to  the  world,  who  had  a  line 
in  one  of  his  poems  in  which  he  likened 
man  to  a  bat,  a  bat  that  flew  at  noon: 

*'*For  what  are  ire  Imt  oeatnret  of  the  nigfat. 

Led  forth  by  day.  i 
Who  needs  must  falter,  and  with  stammering  steps 

Spell  out  our  paths  in  syUables  of  pain?' 


But  that 
wotd: 


philosopher  said  another 


"'Deep  love  lieth  under 
These  pictures  of  time; 
They  fade  in  the  fight  of 
Their  mwming  sublime.' 

''Democracy  is  the  reveUtion.  We  need 
to  put  .that  revelation  into  use  by  using 
the  minds  that  have  been  given  us,  and  by 
being  practical  in  that  use.  We  will  get 
out  of  this  government  what  we  have  put 
in.  If  we  wish  a  hard,  mechanical,  cold 
govefnment,  one  whidi  has  no  human 
^Srmpathy,  one  that  is  not  bom  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  of  the  mind  of  man,  we 
can  have  that  kind  of  government.  But 


that  18  not  the  kind  of  government  that 
we  expect  to  see. 

"  There  was  on  the  Pacific  coast  —  or 
there  was  a  few  years  ago  —  an  artist 
named  Keith.  We  thou^t  him  the  great- 
est of  our  landscape  painters.  One  day  I 
went  into  his  studio  and  there  he  had  a 
great  painting,  and  before  it  a  great  bowl 
of  bronze.  Keith  had  before  him  a  picture 
in  deep  tones  and  before  that  picture  he 
had  a  bowl,  a  gong  fashioned  in  China; 
and  as  I  looked  at  the  picture,  he  pointed 
to  a  special  depth  and  then  he  took  a  piece 
of  wood  and  he  struck  upon  the  edge  of 
that  bowl  and  he  said:  'Do  you  not  see 
within  that  picture  the  very  sound  that 
gong  makes?  For  sound  and  color  are  the 
same.'  I  said  that  I  could  not  see  it.  He 
said,  'That  bowl  I  got  from  the  men  who 
made  it.*  And  he  said  that  it  was  the 
contribution  of  those  men  who  passed  his 
way,  each  contributing  his  mite.  'Its 
basis  was  iron,  stem,  hard,  cold  iron,  but 
the  men  who  knew  him  and  who  loved 
him,  the  men  who  believed  in  his  art  and 
in  his  craft,  those  men  as  they  passed  by, 
knowing  that  that  gong  could  only  send 
forth  beautiful  sound  if  there  was  some- 
thing beautiful  put  into  it,  took  from 
their  savings,  copper  and  silver  and  gold, 
and  all  together  went  into  that  great  pot, 
and  out  of  that  pot  came  that  gong  which 
gave  forth  that  silvery,  exquisite  tone.' 

"  And  so  it  is  with  us.  We  Americans 
will  get  out  of  our  country  that  which  we 
put  into  the  service  of  this  country." 
[Great  applause.] 

General  Pershing,  who  was  next  intro- 
duced, made  a  brief  speech,  expressing  his 
appreciation  of  the  honor  that  had  been 
bestowed  upon  him  in  the  exercises  of  the 
morning.  Eliot  Wadsworth,  '98,  followed 
with  an  interesting  report  upon  the  Har- 
vard Endowment  Fund,  and  with  some 
equally  interesting  comments  on  condi- 
tk>ns  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of 
"Fair  Harvard." 
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DirtCtOrtf  of  ZUmxd  9lM0riati«lt  Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  the 

There  were  six  candidates  for  Directors  ^^^ry  Profeswr  of  Law,  to  serve  in  place 

of  the  Alumni  Association.  The  vote  le-  ©'  Edward  Henry  Warren,  from  Sept.  1, 

suited  as  foUows,  the  first  three  in  the  list  1^9;  Whereupon  baUoto  being  given  in, 

being  elected  for  the  term  of  three  years:  »*  appeared  that  Austin  Wakeman  Scott 

Richard  Derby. 'OS 873  Was  elected. 

Nathaniel  FarweUAyer, '00 714  Fotoi  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  the 

William  Thomas  Reid,  Jr..  '01 . . .     710  d.,..«,   P«««/«..^  ^/  T^m    *^  ii^».»A  #«»>» 

Archibald  GourlayThachep. '97..    M2  ^««^  Profesmff  of  Low,  to  scTvc  from 

Henry  Bromfield  Cabot.  Jr., '17..    482  Sept.  1,  1919:  Whereupon  ballots  being 

William  Greene  Roelker.'M 890  given  in,  it  appeared  that  Joseph  Wanen 

eUCttOtt  0t  ®\>er«eW.  was  elected. 

rp   £11  XV     1        •    <.u   T>      A    tfv.  ^  VoUd  to  procecd  to  the  election  of  an 

To  fill  the  places  m  the  Board  of  Over-  .       .  .    «    *          ^  « j    _^.     ^ 

J            *  iu        u  j.1.         •    *•  AsmtetaU  Professor  of  Edueahon  to  serve 

seers  made  vacant  through  the  expmition  .         o    ^    ,    -.^^  -nn,                i.  n  ^ 

of  the  terms  of  Edgar  C.  Pelton.  '79.  WU-  ^!^  ^^  h  ^«f  =  Wh«eapon  bdlot. 

luun  C.  Boyden.  '86.  Thomas  W.  Slocum.  ^^^  "^  *  fP?T^  ^  ^"^ 

ftxrx   Txr-n'       r^              i?    u       >na       J  Marks  Brewcr  was  elected. 

*90,  William  Cameron  Forbes,    92,  and  ,,  .  .  ^               j  ^    .1       t    ^.        « 

T  1.    nr  TT  11       11  >M  a                   L  Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  an 

John  W.  Hallowell,  01,  five  new  members  .       -^    ^   ,          ^  e.j     ..• 

,    ^   ,          ^                      ^   T\  Assoeiaie  Professor  of  Edveanon,  to  serve 

were  elected  on   Commencement  Day.  ,         o    a.    ,    ^^^    -an.               l  n  * 

-»          XI       ji-                      X1.11X  ^w>m  Sept  1,  1920:  Whereupon  ballots 

The  postal  and  Commencement  ballots  ,    .        .        .      .^                ■,  X  ^  r> 

resulted  as  foUows.  the  first  five  on  the  ^  »:«  ^  '*  appeM»d  tiuit  George 

J.     ,    .      gig-x^j  Ellflworth  Johnson  was  elected. 

Po^  ^^,^  Fotoi  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 

Vou    VaU  Professor  rfEdueation,  to  serve  from  Sept 

ia^SS."^:.'":::^     S  l.l«»:mere«ponb«UoUbemggivenin. 

8.  Louis  Adams  Frothingham 2107     780  it  appeared  that  Alexander  James  Inglis 

4.  Edwin  Frands  Gay.  LL.D.  '18 .  1890      80$  »««  elected. 

8,  Norwood  Penro«5  HalloweU.  '07  1796      085  Tr  .  j  x        x  i^v  u  xi.     xt            e*    d  i 

6.  Albert  Tbompwn  Pterldns.  '87. .  1748     484  Voted  to  estabhsh  the  George  F.  Baker 

7.  MitcheU  Davis  Follansbee. '»« .  1688     465  Professorship  of  Economies.    * 
SiJl^^t^^-^'W-lSf     S  ra««ft»p«x=eed  to  the  election  of  the 

10.  Homer  Ga«e.  '88 1840     MS  Oeorge  F.  Baker  Prof  essor  of  Economies,  to 

The  total  postal  vote,  5819,  shows  an  serve  from  Feb.  9,  1920:  Whereupon  bal- 

increase  of  nearly  1000  over  the  vote  of  lots  being  given  in,  it  appeared  that 

last  year.  Charles  Jesse  Bullock  was  elected. 

^^,r^^^^  ««^^«xx«  Voted  to  establish  the  Charles  Wilder 

CORPORATION  RECORDS.  Professorship. 

Meeting  of  March  8. 1920.  Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  the 

Fofed  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  an  Charles   Wilder  Professor  rf  Prevei^ 

Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  to  ^"^  ,^  S^'*^'   \T!'  w  "" 

serve  from  Sept   1,   1920:  Whereupon  ^P"^  ?•  ^!^'  ^^T^^"^,^ 

baUots  being  given  in,  it  appeared  that  gven  m.  ,t  appeared  that  Milton  Joseph 

CariNeweU  Jackson  was  elected.  Roscnau  was  elected. 

Meeting  of  March  29, 1920.  Meeting  of  April  12, 1920. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  the  Voted  to  make  the  f oUowing  appoint- 

Weld  Prcfessor  of  Law,  to  serve  from  Sept  ments  for  three  years  from  Sept.  1, 1920 : 

1, 1919:  Whereupon  ballots  bemg  given  in,  Norris  Folger  Hall,    /nstmctor  tn    Ckemutm; 

it  appeared  that  Edward  Henry  Warren  ^  ^£:^/.:X:  A%.^rfJJy^ 

was  elected.  Indudrial  ManasmenL 
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Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  A*- 
$ociate  Professors,  to  aerve  from  Sept  1» 
IMO:  Whereupon  baUota  being  given  in, 
it  appealed  that  the  following  weie 
elected: 

Wilfiam  Guild  Howard,  ol  Oenmm;  Frederick 
ABiert  Sauaden,  of  Pkpnct:  Louis  AUaid.  of  Prmck: 
George  Shannon  Forbes,  of  Ch^wtutrjf;  Arthur  Ed- 
win Norton,  of  Medkamad  BnginMrmg:  hXtnA  Mar* 
ston  Tosaer,  of  Antkropoion:  Chandler  Bathfon 
Post,  of  Qnek  and  ^  Fiiu  Artt;  Archibald  Thomp- 
son Davison,  of  Mutie:  Irving  IRUmer  Baiky,  of 
Forestry. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Pnfessor  of  History,  to  serve  from  Sept. 
1,  1980:  Whereupon  ballots  being  given 
in,  it  appeared  that  Wilbur  Cortez  Abbott 
was  elected. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  Professor  of  Industrial  Accounting,  to 
serve  from  Sept.  1,  1920:  Whereupon 
ballots  being  given  in,  it  appeared  that 
Durward  Earle  Burchell  was  elected. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Professor  of  Industrial  Management,  to 
serve  from  Sept.  1,  1920;  Whereupon 
ballots  being  .given  in»  it  appeared  that 
John  Gumey  Callan  was  elected. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  the 
Williams  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  to 
serve  from  Feb.  9, 1920:  Whereupon  bal- 
lots being  given  in,  it  appeared  that 
Alexander  Quackenboss  was  elected. 

Voted  to  establish  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medical  Sciences  (D.M.S.)  in  the  Medi- 
cal School,  as  recommended  by  the  Fao- 
olty  of  Medicine. 

Meeting  of  May  7, 1990, 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  foUowing 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

9W»& theesUte  of  Charles  Church  Drew,  $92,000 
am  account  of  his  bequest  to  Harvard  Univenity  ia 
nooordanoe  with  the  foUowing  terms: 

"...  AH  the  rest  of  my  esUte  I  give  to  the  follow- 
img  institutions  in  the  proportions  or  fractions  set 
oppottte  thdr  respective  names,  to  wit: . . .  {Tol 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  8/48. . . ." 

Fkom  the  estate  of  Caroline  S.  Freeman  (lirt. 
James  G.  Freeman)  86000  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Dental  School. 


From  the  estate  of  Miss  Sara  E.  Mower,  securi- 
ties valued  at  $17,005  and  $1065  in  cash  on  account 
of  her  bequest  to  Harvard  College  "to  use  in  the 
erection  of  a  building  suitable  to  the  uses  of  said 
College  to  be  known  as  The  Thomas  G.  Mower 
Memoria]  Hall,  but  the  trustees  or  Overseers  of  said 
College  may  in  their  discretion  use  the  said  Stocks, 
Bonds  and  Cash  for  the  general  purposes  of  said 
CoUege,  if  they  shall  deem  it  more  advisable.** 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous  gifts: 

To  sundry  subscriben  for  the  gifts  of  $85,880.10 
in  cash  and  securities  valued  at  $8,078.01  for  the 
Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

To  the  American  "Woolen  Company  for  the  ^ 
of  $1000  and  to  Mr.  James  J.  Phelsn  for  his  gift  of 
$850  toward  the  expense  of  instruction  and  investi- 
gation in  Industrial  Hygiene  under  the  Department 
of  Preventive  Medjcine  and  Hygiene. 

To  Bir.  Heniy  E.  Huntington  for  bis  gift  of  $1000 
toward  the  expenses  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson's  journey 
to  Australasia  on  behalf  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture for  the  gift  of  $625,  the  third  quarteriy  pay- 
ment for  the  year  1810-80  on  account  of  their  annual 
gSt  of  $8500  to  the  Arboretum,  in  acomianoe  with 
their  vote  of  May  11.  1817. 

To  Mr.  Encst  B.  Dane  for  his  gift  of  $850  and  to 
Mr.  Bodolphe  L.  Agassis  for  his  ^t  of  $800  for  the 
Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Research. 

To  Mr.  Russell  Gray  for  his  gift  of  $100  and  to 
Messrs.  Heniy  Cabot  Lodge  and  William  K.  Rich- 
ardson for  their  gifts  of  $50  each  for  the  Department 
of  the  Oassics. 

To  anonsrmons  friends  for  the  additional  gift  of 
$1W.88  to  be  used  as  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School 
deddes. 

To  *' A  Friend  **  for  the  gift  of  $185  for  "The  Fund 
of  the  Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard  University 
for  Immediate  Use." 

To  Mr.  Robert  Amory  for  his  gift  of  $150  for  the 
loan  fund  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $58  and 
to  an  anoQymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $58  for  the 
** Museum  Equipment  and  Emergency  Fund"  of 
the  Fogg  Museum. 

To  Mr.  E.  D.  Pearce  for  his  gift  of  a  porUble 
astronomical  transit  and  to  Mr.  John  H.  Ormsbee 
for  his  gift  of  a  sextant  for  the  Astronomical  Labora- 
toiy. 

The  following  resignations  woe  re- 
ceived and  accepted: 

To  take  effect  May  1,  1880:  Frederick  Lincob 
Beynokk,  Proeiof . 
..To  take  effect  S«pt  1, 1880:  Harold  Joseph  Lsski, 
Lecturer  on,  Hietom  and  Tutor  in  the  Dineion  qf  Hi^ 
torp,  Qaeemment,  and  Eeonomiee, 

Vot^  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

From  Msy  1  for  the  remainder  of  1818-80:  Wil- 
Kam  Arthur  Ives  AngHn,  as  Proelor, 
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For  one  year  from  Sept  1, 1090:  Walter  WUBam 
Spencer  Cook  and  Oliver  'Watennaa  Laridn,  Amui^ 
antt  in  Fint  AfU;  Fruik  Winelow  MansBeld,  Jr., 
and  Arthur  Ferdinand  Scott,  AatislanU  in  Cktmi»- 
tnf:  Ben  Bennett  CorMU,  Lome  Fisher  Lea,  and 
Ralph  Kimball  Caileton,  Atutin  Teaeking  FeUowt; 
Ledie  Olin  Cimimingi, /futriMior  in  JEtfueirfiMi;  Wil- 
liam Arthur  Berridge.  Nilet  Carpenter,  and  Richard 
Stockton  Meriam,  Inatnidon  and  tutor*  in  Ecanon^ 
ie*;  Howard  Scott,  Inatnuiar  in  MttaUwn;  Brack- 
ett  Kirkwood  Thoroughgood  and  Wolcott  Dennis, 
Imlrudon  in  Meckmdoai  Enginmring:  Domenique 
Peter  Savant  and  Arthur  Litchfield  Ruieell,  /tufnto- 
toninEUdriealEnginetring;  George  Falley  Ninde, 
Inttnidor  in  Engintering  Sdenon;  Rogera  Bnice 
Johnson  and  Albert  Haertlein,  InMnutart  in  Ciml 
Engineering;  Gordon  Maskew  Fair,  InMruatar  m  8<m- 
iUtrjf  Enginmring;  Chauncey  Ferris  Cook,  Leetttrtr 
on  Meduinieal  Engineering;  Howard  Moore  Turner, 
Lecturer  on  Water  Power  Engineering:  Lindsay  Rog- 
ers, Lecturer  on  Ooeemment  and  Tutor  in  Oomnnr 
ment;  Bruce  Rogers,  Printing  Adneer  to  the  Preee; 
John  Uliic  Nef,  BeeidmU  Manager  qf  the  Hareard 
Union, 

For  three  years  from  Sept.  1,  1020:  Arthur  Har- 
rison Cole  and  Arthur  Eli  Monroe,  Instrudora  and 
Tuiore  in  Economiee;  Arthur  Stone  Dewing,  Aeeiat' 
ant  Prqfeeeor  and  Tutor  in  Economiee, 

Voted  to  appoint  Henry  Pennypacker 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  AdmiA- 
sion  and  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  from  Sept.  1, 1020. 

Meeting  qfJune  1, 1920. 

The  President  reported  the  receipt 
from  the  estate  of  Lawrence  Dwight  of 
correspondence  between  James  Russell 
Lowell  and  the  Hon.  George  Bailey  Loring, 
in  accordance  with  the  fourth  clause  in 
his  will,  and  the  same  was  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
French  Government  for  the  generous  gift 
of  a  large  collection  of  the  modem  French 
and  German  implements  of  warfare. 

V<aed  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
Nutall  Ornithological  Club  for  their  gen- 
erous gift  of  a  sun  dial,  originally  given 
by  the  Club  members  to  Mr.  William 
Brewster,  and  now  presented  in  his  mem- 
ory. 

The  Treasiu^r  reported  the  receipt  from 
the  estate  of  Richard  Black  Sewall,  of 
$18,459.54  additional  on  account  of  his 


residuary  bequest  to  "the  corporation  of 
the  President  and  FeUotca  cf  Hargard  Col- 
lege . . .";  and  the  same  was  gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous  gifts: 

To  sundry  subscrtbeis  for  the  gift  of  $00,008.88 
In  cash  and  securities  valued  at  $745.15  toward  the 
Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

To  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association  of  New 
York  aty.  Incorporated,  for  the  legacy  of  $5,74SJ6 
received  by  the  Association  from  the  estate  of  John 
Im  Cadwalader  to eaUblish  "The  John  L.  Cadwala- 
der  Memorial  Scholarship  in  the  Law  School "  m  a^ 
eordanoe  with  their  resolution  of  April  88,  1080i 

To  Mr.  Frank  Graham  Thomson  for  his  gift  of 
$85,000  for  instructi<m  in  Municipal  Government 
and  to  Messrs.  Ftojok  Graham  Thomson  and  Clarke 
Thomson  for  their  gifts  of  $085  each  toward  support- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Besearch  in  connection 
with  the  course  in  Municipal  Government 

To  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association  for 
the  gift  of  $8870  toward  the  sakries  of  Alumni  Aa- 
•istanU  in  the  Medical  School,  for  1010-80. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  I^rman  for  his  gift  of  $8000  towards 
the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System  in  the  Medical  School  in  memory 
of  Dr.  James  J.  Putnam. 

To  the  Harvard  Engineering  Society  of  New  York 
for  the  gift  of  $600  in  cash  and  securities  valued  at 
$83.30,  the  income  thereof  to  provide  a  scholar^ 
ship.  • 

To  the  Hon.  W.  Cameron  For|}Cs  for  his  gift  of 
$000.  to  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Fish  for  hia  gif t  of  $100, 
to  Messrs.  Nathaniel  T.  Kidder  and  Dudley  L.  Pick- 
man  for  their  gifts  of  $50  each  for  the  Bermuda 
Biological  Station  for  Research. 

To  Messrs.  John  E.  Thayer  and  T.  Mitchell  Pnid- 
den  for  their  gifts  of  $100  each,  to  Messrs.  Law- 
rence Grinnell  and  Frank  £.  Guernsey  for  their  gifts 
of  $50  each,  and  to  Mr.  Dudley  L.  Pickman  for  his 
gift  of  $85  for  expknations  in  Arisona  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

To  the  Class  of  1800  for  the  gif  t  of  $888.33  toward 
their  Twenty^fth  Anniversary  Fund. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $58  and  to 
Mrs.  K.  G.  T.  Webster  for  the  gift  of  $50  toward  the 
''Museum  Equipment  and  Emergency  Fund*'  of 
tlw  Fogg  Museum. 

To  Professor  Boger  B.  Merriman  for  his  gift  of 
$50  toward  a  certain  salaiy. 

To  Bir.  Emile  F.  Williams  for  his  gift  of  $00  to 
be  added  to  the  Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund. 

To  Mr.  Bichard  M.  Saltonstall  for  his  gift  of  tSS 
and  to  Mr.  Charles  K.  Cummings  for  his  gift  of  $S 
toward  the  purchase  of  apparatus  for  the  Depart 
ment  of  Astronomy  and  Navigation. 

To  Dr.  Harvey  Gushing  f or  hb  gift  of  $85  to  be 
added  to  the  Josiah  Royoe  Memorial  Fund. 

To  Mr.  A.  Arthur  Jenkins  for  his  gif t  of  $85  to  be 
added  to  the  principal  of  the  Hodges  ScholarsUp 
Fund. 

To  Mr.  William  G.  Shillaber  for  his  gift  of  $6w76 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Library. 
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ThefollowingreaignationB  were  received 
and  accepted: 

To  Uke  effect  June  1.  IMO:  Edwin  Frands  Gay. 
ai  a  member  of  the  CommttfM  on  Eeonomie  ReMor^; 
ElBott  Gray  Braekett,  aa  Atiidant  PrqfeswqfOrihch 
IwMe  Suryery. 

To  take  effect  Sept.  1, 1080:  Wallace  Walter  At- 
wood.  aa  Proftttor  qf  Pkifnograpkif, 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

Fh>m  June  1  for  the  remainder  of  1910-40:  Law- 
aon  Gentry  Lowrey,  Irulrudor  in  PgyduAogy, 

For  one  year  from  Sept  1.  1020:  Proelon:  J.  W. 
AiveO.  W.  A  I.  Anglin,  B.  E.  Bacon.  E.  R.  Beeler, 
A.  Burkhard,  G.  C.  Caner,  J.  C.  Carroll,  B.  E.  Car- 
ter. R.  T.  CatteraD.  R.  B.  Cawley.  R.  Coggeshall, 
J.  Cohen,  J.  A.  Duncan.  B.  M.  Eaton.  G.  G.  Em- 
mons, J.  E.  Farley.  F.  C.  Fbhback.  P.  French,  G.  A. 
Fnmcas,  F.  Hibbard.  N.  E.  A.  Hinds,  i.  Homicek, 
W.  A.  Hosmer,  N.  P.  Johnson,  W.  E.  McCardy.  K. 
L.  Mackcfalan.  R.  B.  Miller.  K.  B.  Murdock.  H.  F. 
Nehben.  F.  O.  Noble.  J.  T.  Noonan,  F.  V.  B»Ue.  V. 
L.  Rich.  C.  N.  Schaals.  M.  A.  Shattuck.  J.  L.  Snider. 
V.  H.  Vanghan.  P.  D.  Woodbridge.  Paul  Allen, 
AttUlmt  in  Chtmistry;  Andrew  Afflock  Kerr,  Af 
mikmt  in  Antkropoloffy:  Byron  Edward  Underwood, 
Auitlanl  in  Plnlo$ophif;  George  Burrill  Ray,  Austin 
T$adamg  PeUmo  in  Botanjf;  Lucius  Williams  Elder, 
Jr..  Autttn  Teaching  FeUow  in  Chemistry;  Ronald 
Mansfield  Ferry.  PeUow  for  Research  in  Biological 
Cih«attsfry;  Henry  Epstein  and  Phi£p  Putnam  Chase. 
Tutors  in  History;  David  Wight  Frail,  Instructor  in 
Philosophy;  Abraham  Aaron  Roback.  Instructor  in 
Psychology:  Thurman  Los  Hood,  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish  (Business  School^;  Rufus  Stickney  Tucker. 
Instrudor  in  Bconomics  and  Tutor  in  Economics  and 
Leeturtr  on  Income  Taxation  (Business  School); 
Bdmood  Earle  Lincoln.  Lecturer  on  Finanee  (Busi- 
ness  School);  Whiting  Williams,  Lecturer  on  Labor 
PrMesu  (Business  School);  Cecil  Alured  Ross. 
SufsrnUendent  of  ths  lAhrwryoftks  Oraduaie  School 
(/Business  Administration:  Edward  Randolph  Gay 
and  Kenneth  Ballard  Muidock,  Assistant  Deans  if 
Hanard  ColUge;  Frederick  Lewis  Allen  and  Franda 
Welles  Hunnewell,  Secretaries  to  Ae  Corporation; 
Arthur  Fisher  Whittom.  Secretary  of  the  Adminislro' 
tin  Board  for  Special  Students;  Frederick  Sumner 
Mead.  Editor  of  ths  Alumni  Directory;  Charles  Swain 
Thomas.  Lecturer  on  Education. 

For  the  «d  half  of  lOUHKl:  Qmst  Charles  Gal- 
hf^.  Lecturer  on  Education, 

From  Sept.  1. 1020:  John  Marks  Brewer.  Director 
efthe  Bureau  cf  Vocational  Omdance;  William  Clif- 
iord  Heihnan,  Lecturer  on  Music, 

For  three  yean  from  Sept  1.  lOSO:  William  T. 
BoTie,  Instructor  m  Bacteriology;  James  Bourne 
Ayer,  Instructor  in  Neurology;  Leaky  Hinckley 
Spooner,  Instruekf  in  Baet^iology:  Calyin  Gates 
Page.  AssislmU  Pnfessor  of  Bacteridogy;  Stanley 
Cobb.  Assistant  Professor  cf  Neuropathciogy;  Mar- 
shal Fabyan.  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparatise 
Pathdogy:  Reginald  Frands  Arragon  and  Robert 
Fferpont  Blake,  Instructors  in  History  and  Tutors 
ta  the  Dimsion  cf  History,  Ooeemmsnt,  and  Eco- 


Medical  School. 

Ffercival  Bailey,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Arthur  Tracy 
Cabot  Fdlow,  in  charge  of  the  Laboratory  of  Surgical 
Research;  Henry  Pardee  Carr.  Austin  Teaching  Fel- 
low in  Histology;  William  Edgar  Deeks.  A.M..  M.D.. 
CM..  Lecturer  on  Tropical  Medicine;  George  Park- 
man  Denny,  A3..  M.I>..  Alumni  Assistant  in  Medi- 
cine and  Physicianto  Students;  Wallace  Osgood  Fenn. 
FhJ).,  Teaching  Fdlow  in  Physiology  and  Instructor 
in  AprHed  Physiology;  Stuart  Mudd,  S.B..  A.M.. 
Bduford  Hidding  Bradford  Fellow  in  Medical  Research ; 
Paul  Frederick  Orr.  S.M..  Charles  FoUcn  Folsom 
Teaehino  Fellow  in  Preeentise  Medicine  and  Hygiene. 
Instructors:  Zabdiel  Boylston  Adams,  M JO.  {Or- 
thopedic Surgery);  Freeman  Allen.  A.B..  M.D.  (Anr 
testhesia);  James  Bourne  Ayer,  A.B.,  M.D.  (Nsuro- 
pathdogy);  Harry  Aldrich  Barnes.  M.D.  (Laryngol- 
ogy); James  DelUnger  Barney,  A.B.,  M.D.  (GenitO' 
Urinary  Surgery);  George  Hoyt  Bigelow.  A.B., 
M.D.  (Tropical  Medidne);  John  Hammond  Blod- 
gett  M.D.  (Laryngology);  Henry  IngersoU  Bow- 
ditch,  A.B.,  M.D.,  (P«dwi<rtcf);  Lloyd  Thornton 
Brown,  A.B.,  M.D.  (Orthopedic  Surgery);  Percy 
Brown,  M.D.  {Roentgenology);  Harry  Philip  Cahill, 
A.B.,  MJ).,  (Oldogy);  Philip  Castkmen.  M.D., 
S.M.  (Bacteridogy);  William  Irving  Clark,  Jr..  A.B.. 
M.D.  (Ths  Practice  of  Industritd  Medicine);  George 
Clymer.  AJ3.,  M.D.  (Neurology);  John  White  Cum- 
min. A.B..M.D.  (Surgery);  Elliott  Carr  Cutler.  A.B.. 
M.D.  (Surgery);  Robert  Laurent  DeNormandie. 
A.B..  M.D.  (Obetetrioe);  George  Strong  Derby.  A.B.. 
M.D.  (Ophthalmology);  Gordon  Maskew  Fair.  S.B. 
{Vital  Statistics  qf  Industry  and  Industritd  Sanita- 
tion); Calvin  Barstow  Faunoe,  Jr.,  M.D.  (Otology); 
Henry  Joseph  FitzSimmons,  A.B..  M.D.  (Ortho- 
pedic Surgery);  Nathan  Chandler  Foot  A.B..  M.D. 
(Comparatise  Pathology);  Frederick  Eugene  Garland, 
A3..  M.D.  (Laryngciogy);  Joseph  Lincoln  Goodale, 
A.M..  M.D.  (Laryngdogy);  Daniel  Crosby  Greene. 
A.B..  M.D.  (Laryngdogy);  Philip  Hammond.  M.D. 
(Otdogy);  Harry  Fairbanks  Hartwell.  A.B.,  M.D. 
(Surgery);  Gilbert  Horraz,  A.B..  M.D.  (Surgery); 
Herbert  Handy  Howard.  S.B..  M.D.  (Geniio-Urin- 
ary  Surgery);  Frank  Hamilton  Hunt  A.B.,  M.D. 
(Medidns);  Maynard  Ladd.  AJB..  M.D.  (Pediatrics); 
William  Edwards  Ladd.  AJB..  M.D.  (Surgery);  kf 
thur  Thornton  Legg.  M.D.  (Orthopedic  Surgery); 
Harry  Linenthal.  A.B.,  M.D  (Industrial  Medicine); 
Henry  Demarest  Lloyd.  A.B..  M.D.  (SyphUdogy); 
Halsey  Beach  Loder.  S.B.,  M.D.  (Surgery);  Charies 
Anthony  McDonald.  Ph.B..  M.D.  {Neurology); 
Nathaniel  Robert  Mason.  A.B.,  M.D.  (Obeletrics); 
James  Howard  Means,  AB.,  M.D.  (Medicine); 
Richard  Henry  Miller.  A.B.,  M.D.  (Surgery);  Frank 
RoberU  Ober.  M.D.  (Orthopedic  Surgery);  Frank  Ar- 
thur Pemberton,  SJB..  M.D.  (Gynaicology);  Robert 
Stanley  Quinby.  MJ).  (The  Practice  qf  Industrid 
Medicine);  David  Louis  Rapport  A3..  M.D. 
(Physiology);  Clarence  Kenworthy  Reiman.  D.Sc. 
(AppUsd  Physiology);  Frank  Unden  Richardson, 
M.D.  (Anasthssia);  Frank  Edward  Schubmehl, 
M.D.  (Ths  Practice  cf  Industrid  Medicine);  Ralph 
Faust  Shaner.  Ph.B.  (Histology);  Albert  Abraham 
Shapira,  S3..  M.D.  (Anatomy);  Channing  Cham- 
berlain Simmons.  M.I>.  (Surgsry);  Lawrence  Weld 
Smith.  A3.  (Pathology);  Richard  Mason  Smith. 
A.B..  M.D.  (Psdiatrics);  WiUiam  Norwood  Soute. 
A.B.,  M J).  (Ophthdmdogy);  Robert  Soutter,  A3.. 
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M.D.  (Ortkopedie  Surfftry);  Albert  Edward  Steele, 
M.D.  (Baderialoffif)i  Malcolm  Storer,  A.Bn  M.D. 
(GyncBcoloffy);  Philip  Haskell  Sylvester,  A.B^  M.D. 
iPediairia);  James  Rockwell  Torbert,  Ph^-  MJ). 
(ObHetriea);  Robert  Henry  Vose,  A.B^  M.D.  (Sur- 
gery)i  Philip  Duncan  Wilson.  A.B.,  M.D.  {Surgenf); 
Wade  Stanley  Wright,  S.B.,  M.D.  (Indtutrial  Medi- 
cine); Ernest  Boyen  Yoong,  AJ..  MJ).  (0^iu»- 
eotogy). 

Auittanti:  Arthur  Wilbum  Allen,  A.B.,  M.D. 
(Surgery);  John  Harper  Blaiadell,  A.B.,  M JO.  (Dsr> 
matron);  Frederick  Leon  Bogen,  MJ>.  (Otolo^); 
Horace  Keith  Boutwell,  S.B.,  M.D.  {Baderiolon) 
Delos  Judson  Bristol;  Jr.,  PhJB.,  M.D.  (ObeUtriet)\ 
Thomas  Ellwood  Buckman,  A.M..  M J).  (Medidrul 
Austin  Walter  Cheever,  A.B.,  MJ).  iSypkilology)', 
Walter  Gustove  Otto  Christiansen,  S JB.  {Pharmaool- 
on);  William  Pearce  Coues,  M.D.  (Surgery);  Ernest 
Granville  Crabtree,  Ph.B.,  M.D.  (Qenito-Urinmy 
Surgery);  Harvard  Hersey  Crabtree,  A.B.,-*  MJ). 
(Geniio-Urinary  Surgery);  Allan  Bowe  Cunningham, 
A.B.,  M.D.  (PediatTia);  Robert  Dudley  Curtis. 
A.B..  M.D.  (PediiOriei);  Hilbert  Francis  Day,  Ph.B., 
M.D.  (Surgery);  George  Alfred  Diz,  M.D.  {SypkO- 
oiogy);  Joseph  Leo  Dowling,  M.D.  (Ophthaimaiogy); 
Samuel  Walker  Ellsworth.  A3.,  MJ).  (Roentgend- 
ogy);  Martin  Joseph  English.  A.B.,  MJ).  (Medi- 
cine); Richard  Spelman  Eustis.  A.B.,  M.D.,  (Pediat" 
rice);  Archibald  McKay  Eraser,  A.B.,  MJ).  (Anat- 
omy); Harold  Adams  Gale,  A.B..  M.D.  (Pediatria); 
John  Joseph  Gilbert.  A.B.,  M.D.  (Ophthalmology); 
Frederick  Leo  Good.  MJ).  (Oyneeeology);  Edwin 
Baker  Goodall.  M.D.  (Opkhalmology);  Roger  Col* 
gate  Graves,  A.B.,  M.D.  (Qenito-Urinary  Surgery); 
Robert  Montraville  Green.  A.B..  M.D.  (Gyncfcoi- 
ogy);  Joseph  Isaac  Grover.  AJB.,  M.D.  (Pediatrics); 
Francis  Cooley  Hall,  LittB.,  M.D.  (Medicine); 
Frank  Andrew  Hamilton,  MJ).  (Anatomy);  Torr 
Wagner  Harmer,  A.B..  MJ).  (Anatomy);  Ralph 
Augustus  Hatch.  S.B.,  M.D.  (Ophthalmology);  Otto 
John  Hermann,  A.B.,  M.D.  (Surgery);  William  Wes- 
cott  Howell,  A3.,  M.D.  (Pediairice);  James  Lincoln 
Huntington,  A.B.,  M  J).  (Obetetrice);  Frederick  Car- 
penter Irving,  A3..  MJ).  (Obetetrice);  Ddbert  Lin- 
scott  Jackson,  S.B.,  M.D.  (Obetetrice);  Foster 
Standish  Kellogg.  A.B..  M.D.  (Obetelrice);  Robert 
Ward  Lamson.  A.M.  (Preventive  Medicine  and  Hy- 
giene); Thomas  Hinckley  Lanman.  A.Bn  M.D.  (Oen- 
ito-Urinary  Surgery);  George  Adams  Leland,  Jr., 
A.B..  M.D.  (Anatomy  and  Surgery);  Oscar  Raoul 
Talon  L'Esperance,M.D.  (Oenito-Urinary  Surgery); 
Samuel  Albert  Levine,  A.B.,  M.D.  (Medians);  Jo- 
seph Michael  Looney,  A3.  (Biological  Chemistry); 
Oliver  Ames  Lothrop,  A.B..  M.D.  (Otology);  Don- 
ald John  McPherson.  S.B.,  M.D.  (Medicine  and 
Neuropathology);  Heniy  Chase  Marble,  A.B.,  M.D. 
(Surgery);  Hyman  Morrison,  A.Bn  M  D.  (Medicine); 
William  Reid  Morrison,  A.B.,  MJ).  (Anatomy); 
John  Jameson  Morton,  Jr.,  A.B.,  MJ).  (Orthopedie 
Surgery);  William  Richard  Ohler,  S3..  M  J).  (Medi- 
cine); Everard  Lawreooe  Oliver,  MJ).  (Dermal 
tology);  Howard  Osgood,  A3.,  MJ).  (Preeentim 
Medicine  and  Hygiene);  Karlton  Goodsell  Percy, 
A.B.,  M.D.  (Pediatrice);  Charles  Terrell  Porter, 
S.B.,  M.D.  (Otology);  Francis  Minot  Racke- 
mann,  A.B.,  M.D.  (Medicine);  Oscar  Jacobus 
Raeder,  M.D.  (Psychiatry);  Lawrence  Reynolds, 
A.B.,  MJ).  (Roeidgenology);  Edward  Person 
Richardson,    A.B.,    M.D.    (Surgery);     Augustus 


Riley,  A.B.,  M.D.  (GeniithUrinary  Surgery); 
Charles  Edouard  Sandoc.  M.D.  (Peyduatry);  Louis 
Agassis  Shaw,  A3.  (Applied  Physiology);  Ed- 
ward Bernard  Sheehan,  AJd.,  MJ).  (Oynaetiafy); 
Fred  Albert  Simmons.  Ph.B..  MJ).  (Ptology); 
George  Gilbert  Smith.  A.B..  M.D.  (Qenito-Urinary 
Surgery);  Marius  Nygaard  Smith-Petersen,  S.Bn 
M  J).  (Orthopedic  Surgery);  John  Baker  Swift,  A.B.. 
M.D.  {Obstetrics);  Robert  Matthew  Thomson  (In- 
dustrial Medicine);  Raymond  Stanton  Titis,  A.B., 
U.D.  (Obstetrics);  Harold  Grant  Tobey,  A3.,  MJ). 
(Otology);  Beth  Vincent.  A3..  M.D.  (Surgery); 
Richard  Goodwin  Wadsworth.  A.B..  M  J).  (Oyneh 
eology);  George  Benjamin  White.  Ph.D.  (Preeentim 
Medicine  and  Hygiene);  John  Thomas  Williams, 
MJ).  (OyncKotogy);  Paul  Richmond  Withington. 
A.B.,  M.D.  (Medicine);  Benjamin  Ezra  Wood,  A3., 
MJ).  (Anatomy);  George  Henry  Wright,  D.M.D. 
(Laryngology);  Edwin  Theodore  Wyman.  MJX 
(Pediatrics);  Edward  Lorraine  Young.  Jr.,  A.B., 
M.D.  (Surgery);  James  Herbert  Young,  S3.,  M  J), 
(Pediatries), 

Ahmni  Assistants:  Thomas  Rodman  Goethals, 
A.B..  MJ).  (Obstetrics);  Lewis  Webb  Hill,  A.B., 
MJ).  (Pediatrics);  Hany  Archibald  Nissen,  A.B.. 
MJ).  (Medicine);  Henry  Rouse  Viets,  S.B.,  MJ). 
(Neurology), 

Research  Fellom:  Alfred  Willson  Bosworth,  S.B... 
AM,  (Pediatrics);  Henry  Lyman.  A.B.,  M.D.  (Bio- 
logical Ckemielry);  David  Brewster  Swift,  S3. 
(Tropiced  Medicine), 

Teaehtng  Felloufs:  Floyd  De  Eds,  A3.  (Biologic^ 
Chemistry);  Fred  Reece  GriflBths.  Jr..  A.M.  (Phys- 
iology); Samuel  Raynor  Meaker,  A.B.,  MJ). 
M.R.C.S.  (Histology);  Walker  Ely  Swift,  A3.,  M.D. 
(Physiology). 

Voted  to  appoint  Joseph  Charles  Aub 
Asnslani  Prqfessor  of  Pkpsudogy  for  one 
year  from  S^t.  1,  1920. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  the 
Dean  qf  the  School  of  Engineering,  to  serve 
from  Sept.  1,  1920:  whereupon  ballots 
being  given  in,  it  appeared  that  Hector 
James  Hughes  was  elected. 

The  President  nominated  the  following 
persons  as  members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion for  1920-21,  and  it  was  voted  to  ap- 
point them:  Henry  Wyman  Holmes^ 
Dean;  Paul  Henry  Hanus,  George  EUa- 
worth  Johnson,  Walter  Fenno  Dearborn, 
Alexander  James  Inglis. 

Fotoi  to  change  the  title  of  Walter  Ben- 
jamin Kahn  from  Assietant  to  Instructor 
in  Eeonomiee, 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  Fko- 
fessor  Arthur  E.  Norton  for  the  academic 
year  1920-21. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  Pro- 
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feasor  Josepli  H.  Beak  for  the  second  half 
of  1920-21. 

Fotod  to  repeal  the  votes  of  Oct.  0, 1871^ 
April  28,  187S,  and  November  SO,  1885, 
and  to  substitute  the  following: 

Stodents  rcfistered  in  any  department  of  the 
Umvenity  and  paying  their  full  tuition  fee  nuky» 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  several  facul- 
tiei  and  approved  by  the  Corporation,  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  instmction  given  in  any  other  depart* 
ment,  without  the  payment  of  additional  tuition 
fees.  A  student  b  nonaslly  registered  in  the  depart* 
ment  in  which  the  major  part  of  his  work  is  done. 

MeeUnff  cf  June  23, 1920. 

The  President  reported  the  following  re- 
ceipts, and  the  same  were  gratefully  ac- 
cepted: 

Ftom  the  estate  of  Gordon  McKay,  $120,416.59 
additionaL 

From  the  estate  of  Bebeoca  A.  Greene  (Mrs. 
Francis  B.)  $686  additional  on  account  of  her  be- 
queat  to  the  Medical  SchooL 

Voted  that  the  President  and  FeUows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  fol- 
lowing persons  for  their  generous  gifts: 

To  sundry  subscribers  for  the  gift  of  $86,367.69 
and  securities  valued  at  $470i.&4  to  the  Harvard 
Endowment  Fund. 

To  the  Ckss  of  1880  for  the  gift  of  $6888.10  and 
secorities  valued  at  $8160  for  their  Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary  Fund*' 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Marcus  Fechheimer  for  their 
gift  of  96000  to  establish  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Bniiws  AdministFation,  in  memory  of  their  son, 
Nathan  Fechhrimer  the  **  Nathan  Fechheimer  Loan 
Fund.** 

To  Mr.  Galen  L.  Stone  for  his  gift  of  $8000  to  Mr. 
David  P.  Kimball  and  to  an  anonymous  friend  for 
their  gifts  of  $1000  each,  and  to  Mr.  Eugene  V.  R. 
Thayer  fofr  his  gift  of  $800.  to  Mr.  Sewall  H.  Fes- 
seaden  for  his  gift  of  $150  and  to  Mr.  Neal  Ban- 
tool  for  hia  gift  of  $100  toward  the  purchase  of 
the  painting  of  **Tbe  Three  Philosophers.*' 

To  the  Lancasiu  MiUs  and  to  Messrs.  Locfcwood, 
Gieene  fc  Co.  f or  their  gifU  of  $8000  each  toward 
the  expenses  of  instmction  and  investigati<m  in  In- 
dustrial Hygiene  under  the  Department  of  Preven- 
tive Medicine  and  Hygiene. 

To  the  Class  of  1886  for  the  gift  of  $884iJa  for 
their  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $1801 
toward  the  expense  of  plaiiting  trees  in  the  College 
YanL 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $1860  for 
the  I>epartment  of  Tropical  Medidne. 

To  the  National  Canners  Association  for  the  gift 
of  $1867.66  on  aoeoont  of  their  offer  of  $80^000  an- 
nually for  three  years,  or  such  portion  thereof  as 
may  be  requisitioned,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  subject  of  food  poisoning  or  so-called  ptomaine 
poisoning,  with  spedal  reference  to  canned  foods, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M.  J.  Eosenao. 


To  the  Class  of  1888  for  the  gift  of  $1000  toward 
their  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund. 

To  the  National  Civic  Federation  for  the  gift  of 
$1000  toward  the  salary  of  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton. 

To  Mrs.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop  for  her  gift  of  $600, 
to  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Whiting,  Messrs.  Carl  P.  Den- 
nett, Augustus  Hemenway,  Henry  Homblower, 
John  M.  Longycar  for  their  gifts  of  $100  each,  to 
Mr.  Samuel  D.  Stevens  for  his  gift  of  $60.  and  to 
BCessrs.  William  H.  Chiflin  and  Clarence  L.  Hay  for 
their  gifts  of  $86  each  for  explorations  in  Arisona 
onder  the  auspices  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

To  Messrs.  William  Stmgis  Bigelow  and  George 
R.  Agassis  for  their  gifU  of  $800  each,  to  Messrs. 
Alexander  Forbes  and  Augustus  Hemenway  for 
their  gifts  of  $100  each,  and  to  Mr.  James  F.  Porter 
for  his  gift  of  $86  for  the  Bermuda  Biological  SUtion 
forBesearch. 

To  Miss  Mary  Lee  Ware  for  her  gift  of  $600 
toward  the  expense  of  repairing  cases  in  the 
Botanical  Museum. 

To  Dr.  Alexander  Forbes  for  his  gift  of  $488.76 
for  assistance  in  the  Department  of  Physiology. 

To  the  Harvard  Engineering  Society  of  New  York 
for  the  additional  gift  of  $600,  the  income  thereof 
to  provide  a  scholarship. 

To  Mr.  Louis  A.  Shaw  for  his  ^  of  $860  for  a»- 
ristance  in  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene. 

To  the  Society  of  Harvard  Dames  for  the  gift  of 
$816.08  to  be  added  to  the  Harvard  Dames  Loan 
Fund. 

To  *'A  PViend"  for  the  gift  of  $106  for  "The 
Fund  of  the  Canoer  Commission  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  Immediate  Use/* 

To  Mr.  J.  Templeman  CooBdge  for  his  gift  of 
$100  and  to  Mr.  Edward  W.  Emerson  for  his  gift  of 
$86  toward  the  "Teaching  Equipment  Fund'*  of 
the  Fogg  Museum. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco  for  the  gift 
of  $100  toward  the  scholarships  for  1818-80. 

To  Mr.  Heniy  S.  Bowers  for  bis  gift  of  $76  to  es- 
tablish two  prises  —  one  of  $60  and  one  of  $86  — 
in  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  for  the  year  1818-80. 
To  Professor  Boknd  B.  Dixon  for  his  gift  of  $86 
toward  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Li- 
brary. • 

To  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene  for  bis  (Hft  of  $86.70 
for  subscription  to  the  Japan  Weekly  Timee  and 
MaiL 

To  Mr.  A.  Arthur  Jenkins*  for  his  gift  of  $18.50 
to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Hodges  Schol- 
arship Fund. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Jopling  for  their  gift 
of  $6  for  the  purchase  of  flowers  for  Memorial  Day. 
To  Harvard  Alumni  and  to  friends  of  Ptafessois 
James,  Boyce,  and  Ptalmer  for  their  generous  gift  of 
the  portrait  of  "The  Three  Philosophen'*  which  is 
to  be  hung  in  Emerson  Hall 

To  Mr.  James  Fenimore  Cooper  for  his  generous 
gift  of  a  framed  portrait  of  his  grandfather,  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  a  leaf  of  manuscript  from  one  of 
Cooper*s  works,  showing  corrections  in  his  hand, 
and  an  autograph  on  a  check  signed  by  him,  to  the 
College  Library. 

To  Mrs.  WaUo  E.  Forbes  for  her  gift  of  a  collec- 
tion of  letters  from  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  to  hb 
brother  William,  1886-08,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  her  husband  that  they  be  given  to  the 
College  Ubrary. 
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ThefoUowing  resignations  were  recdved 
and  accepted: 

To  take  effect  Seiyt  1,  IMO;  Daniel  Sargent,  as 
Secretary  qf  the  Committee  on  Degreee  with  DiatinO' 
tion  in  History  €md  Literature:  James  Blaine  Hedges, 
as  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Hietory, 

To  take  effect  Oct.  1.  1920:  Beinhold  Friedrich 
Alfred  HocniU.  as  Atsietani  Prrfeetor  of  Philoeopky, 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

From  June  25  to  Aug.  12,  IIMN):  Emmett  Eirken- 
dall  Carver,  Aeeistant  to  the  Director  qf  the  Oibbs 
Laboratory. 

For  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1920:  Edward  Andrews 
Lincoln,'  Atnelant  in  Education:  John  Ulrie  Nef, 
Aeeietani  in  Hietory  and  Aieietant  in  Oovemment: 
Loyd  Haberly,  Aeeietant  in  Ooeemment:  Frederick 
Glover  White,  Henry  Fisk  Carlton,  Paul  Spencer 
Wood,  WiUard  Connely,  Robert  Earie  Bacon,  Jo- 
seph Auslander,  Malcolm  Ferrine  McNair,  Ken- 
neth Fayson  Kempton,  Edward  Allen  Whitney, 
and  David  MaM>n  Little,  Jr.,  AeeietanU  in  Englieh; 
William  Gleaaon  Bean,  Austin  Teaching  FeUow  in 
History:  Malcolm  Perrine  McNair,  Assistant  in 
Marketing  {Businees  School);  George  Schwab.  Aeeo- 
date  in  Anthropology:  Edward  Allen  Whitney,  Seo- 
retary  qf  the  Committee  on  Degrees  with  Distinction 
in  History  and  Literature:  Morris  Gray,  Jr..  Seo- 
retary  for  EmjAayment:  Paull  Franklin  Baum,  Rob- 
ert Wheaton  Coues,  John  Tucker  Murray,  Atherton 
Noyes,  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier,  and  Brewer  God- 
dard  Whitmoie.  Inslructore  in  English;  Thomas 
Heniy  Clark,  Instructor  in  Oeology:  Kenneth  John 
Conant,  and  William  Graves  Ferry,  Instruetore  in 
Architectural  Design:  John  Wilson.  Instructor  in  Modr 
eling:  Bremer  Whidden  Fond,  Instructor  in  Land- 
scape  Architecture;  Stephen  Francis  Hamblin.  Inr 
etructor  in  Horticulture:  Charles  Howard  Walker, 
Lecturer  on  the  History  cf  Architecture:  William 
SUnley  Parker,  Lecturer  on  Architectural  Practice; 
Hector  Mcintosh  Holmes.  Lecturer  on  Patent  Law; 
Clarence  Irvin  Lewis,  Lecturer  on  Philosophy:  Earl 
Dean  Howard,  Lecturer  on  Labor  Relations  {Busi- 
neeeSchoolh 

Medical  School, 

Aesociates:  Zabdiel  Boylston  Adams.  David 
Cheever,  and  Hemy  Rouse  Vieto.  in  Anatomy, 

Instruetore:  Gustave  Philip  Grabfield,  in  PhttrmaF- 
eology;  Harry  Coesar  Solomon,  in  Psychiatry  and 
Neuropathology.  „     ...       .     ,^  j. 

Aseistanie:  Burton  Everett  Hamilton,  m  if  sat- 
ctfi«;  Derric  Choate  Parmenter.  in  Industrial  Medi- 
cine; Monroe  Jacob  Schlesinger,  in  Preventive  Medv- 
cine  and  Hygiene:  Harold  Wentworth  Stevens,  in 
Industrial  Medicine;  Harry  Weiss,  in  Preventive 
Medicine  and  Hygiene. 

Teaching  Fellowe:  McKeen  CatteU,  in  Pharma- 
cology: Frederick  Haven  Pratt,  in  Physiology; 
Wayne  J.  Stater,  in  Histology. 

Gradvate  Courses  in  Medicine. 
Aesociates:  Frederick  Codman  Cobb,  A.B.,  M.D. 
{Laryngdogy)\  Walter  Elmore  Fernald,  M.D.,  A.M. 
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(Psyekiatryy.  JoA  Emert  GoHthwaite.  S.B.,  M.D. 
(OrthopedSe  Surgery);  Alkn  Greenwood.  U.D. 
{Dphthalmdogy);  Walter  Brackett  Lancaster.  A.B., 
MJ).  (Ophthaimalogy);  Charfcs  Fairbank  Pkmter. 
A.B..  M.D.  {Orthopedic  Surgery);  Harvey  Parker 
Towlc.  AJ..  M.D.  a>*rmafcAw);        ^^     „_ 

Instruetore:  Harold  Woods  Baker,  S.B..  M.D. 
lOynacology);  Gordon  Berry,  A.B.,  MD.  (Laryn- 
gdogy);  Carl  Hermann  Bucbok,  M.D.  iOrthopedit 
Surgery);  Vnak  Butfcr  Granger,  A^..  M.D.  i&eo- 
tralhsrapeutice);  Hemy  Foi  Hewei,  AJL.  M.p. 
(Medicine);  Mark  Homer  Rogen,  A3,  MJ).  (OrtJ^ 
pedie  Surgery);  Geoige  Phippen  Sanborn,  MJJ. 
iBadsriology);  James  Warren  Sever.  MJ>.  iOrlho- 
pedic  Surgery);  Fhmklin  Warren  White.  S3.,  M.D. 
(Medicine).  _    .,      ^     „ 

CHnieal  Aesistanie:  Harold  Beckles  Chanjfler. 
A3.,  M.D.  (Ophthalmology);  Edward  Keith  Elba. 
M.D.  (Ophthalmology);  John  Greenwood  Jenmi^B, 
M  D.  (OjmalTiwlogy);  Charks  David  Jones,  A3.. 
M.D.  (Ophthdmalogy);  William  Holbrook  Lowdl. 
M.D.  (OphthalmoUvy);  Roland  Chester  Mackenzie, 
MJ)  (OpWkoimofow);  Hugo  Bruno  CharksRiemer, 
A3.,  MJ).  (Ophthalmology);  George  Hale  Ryder. 
Fh.B.,  M.D.  (Ophthalmdogy);  Henry  Burt  Stevens. 
ja.D.  (Ophthalmology).  „^   ,„  .. 

Aseistanie:  PhUip  ChalKs  Bartktt,  MJ>.  (Med*- 
eins);  William  Parsons  Boaidman,  A3.,  M.D.  (Bac- 
teriology); Frauds  Gorham  Biigham,  S.B..  M.D. 
(Medicine);  Cleaveland  Floyd.  M.D.  (Medicine); 
Harry  Winfred  GoodaU.  A.B..  MJ).  (Medidsie); 
Walter  Aklen  Griffen.  M.D.  (Medicine);  Warren 
Richards  Sisson.  A3.,  MJ).  (Pediatrics);  Lesley 
Hincklev  Spooner.  A.B.,  M.D.  (Medicine);  Na- 
thaniel knight  Wood,  A.B..  BLD.  (Medicine). 

Denial  School, 

Lecturer:  Hemy  Carlton  Smith.  Ph.G.  (Dental 
Chemistry).  ^^,^ 

Instruetore:  Earle  Clinton  Cummings.  D.M.D. 
(Roentgenology);  Charles  Allen  Jameson.  D.M.D. 
(Anteethesia);  Leonard  David  Nathan,  D.M.D 
(Oral  Pathology);  Fied  Martin  Rice.  A.M.  (Chemts- 
inf);  Charles  Edward  Stevens,  D.MJ).  (Oral  By- 
oiene). 

Instruetore  in  OperaHve  Dentistry:  •Rto^EaA 
Carl.  D.M.D.;  Arthur  Sylvester  Crowley.  D^.D.; 
Frank  Homes  Cushman.  S.B..  D.M.D.;  James  Ed- 
ward Heap,  D.M.D.;  Herman  Everett  Hichbom, 
D.M.D.;  Edward  Charles  Hoey,  D.MJ).;  Steriing 
Nye  Loveland.  D.M.D.;  Harry  Snow  Panctt, 
MJ)..  D.M.D.;  Harold  Lee  Pteacock.  D.MJ).; 
Charles  Gilman  Pike,  D.M.D.;  David  Frederick 
Spinney.  D.M.D.;  Roger  Browne  Taft,  D.M.D.: 
Ernest  Victor  Leon  Whitchurch.  D.M.D.:  Thomas 
Weston  Wood,  Jr.,  D.MJ).;  Eugene  Barry  Wyman. 
D.MJ). 

Instruetore  tV  Prosthetie  Dentistry:  Charles  WU- 
liam  Berry.  S.B.,  D.M.D.;  Arthur  Leo  Cavanagh, 
D.M.D.;  George  Philadelpheus  Phillips.  A.B.. 
D.MJ).;  Richard  Burton  Smith,  D.M J).;  Frederick 
Jeremiah  Sullivan.  D.M.D. 

Instruetore  in  Orthodontia:  Fred  Ralph  Blumen- 
thai.  D.M.D.;  Adelbert  Femakl.  D.M.D.;  Horace 
Leonard  Howe.  D.M.D. 

Instruetore  in  Extracting  and  Aneuthesia:  Edwin 
Linwood  Farrington.  D.M.D.;  John  Hassan  Jaffar. 
D.M.D.;  William  Gleason  Jewett,  D.M  D.;  Frank 
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Herbert    Leafie.  D.MJ>.;   Oliver  Fterry   Wolfe. 
DJtfJ). 

A99uiam»a:  John  Wicka  Cooke,  in  Ord  Palholon! 
Paul  Webb  Crouch,  in  Crown  tmd  Bridg*  Wcrk: 
Fnncb  Paul  Devlin,  in  Operative  Dentistry;  Harold 
Albert  Kent,  in  Oral  Fatkdogy:  Robert  Gordon  Bee. 
and  Spwfeoo  DeWitt  Turner,  in  FroHkHie  DentU- 

tm- 

The  Cancer  Communon  cf  Harvard 

Unixernty, 

Robert  Battey  Greenough,  A3..  M  J>m  Dtreetor; 
Channing  Chamberlain  Simmons,  M.D.,  Seerttary; 
Roger  Pierce,  A.B.,  Treantrer;  James  Homer  Wright, 
AJO..  MJ)n  &D.,  Patkologiat,  in  charge  </  Free 
IHagtume  Sereiee;  William  Duane,  FhJ).,  Reeeoreh 
Fdtow  in  Pkyeiee;  Henry  Lyman,  A.B.,  MJ).,  Re- 
eearek  Pellov  in  Ckemiatry:  Ernest  William  Good- 
pasture. A3.,  M  J).,  Beeearck  FeOow  in  Pathology: 
William  T.  Bovie.  Ph.D.,  Reeeardt  Fdlow  in  Bio- 
Pkyeiee:  Stuart  Mudd.  A.M..  M.D.,  Beeearck  Fe^ 
late  im  Bio-Pkyeiee, 

CoUis  P,  Huntington  Memorial  Hospiial, 

Robert  Battey  Greenongh,  A3..  M.D.,  Surgeon 
in  durge:  Channing  Chamberlain  Simmons,  M.D.. 
Surgeon:  George  Gilbert  Smith,  A3.,  MJ).,  Aeeiet- 
ant  Surgeon:  Henry  Asbury  Christian.  A.M.,  D.M., 
Consulting  Physician:  Francis  Weld  Peabody,  A.B., 
M.D.,  Consulting  Physician:  George  Richard  Minot, 
A3.,  M.D.,  Physician:  Thomas  Ellwood  Buckman, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician:  George  Adams  Le- 
knd,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D..  Surgeon  to  Ovt-PoHente: 
Ernest  Merrill  Daland.  A3.,  M.D.,  AssistantrSur- 
geon  to  Oui-Patients:  Daniel  Crosby  Greene,  A.B., 
M.D.,  LaryngologiH, 

For  the  8d  half  of  lMO-91 :  Wdliam  Caleb  Loring. 
J^edurer  on  Ike  Practice  qf  Lavo:  Edward  Waldo 
Forbeii,  and  George  Howard  Parker,  Exchange  Pro- 
fessors to  the  Western  Colleges, 

For  two  years  from  Sept.  1.  IMO:  Robert  Bayley 
Oigood,  In^ruetor  in  Orthopedic  Surgery  {Medioai 
School). 

For  three  years  from  Sept.  1,  IMO:  Richard  Dana 
BeU.  Assistant  Prqfessor  qf  Biological  Chemistry 
(Medical  SiAooD;  William  T.  Bovie,  Assistant  Pro- 
feeeor  cf  Bio-Pi^sies, 

Voted  to  appoint  Richard  Thornton 
Fiaher  Director  cf  the  Harvard  Foreet  from 
Sept  1. 1920. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  changes  in 
tides: 

Tutors  in  the  Ditision  qf  History ,  Ooeemment,  and 
Eeommies:  William  Arthur  Berridge,  A.M.,  from 
Tutor  in  Economics:  Niles  Carpenter,  Ph.D.,  from 
Tnlor  in  Economics:  Philip  Putnam  Chase,  A.M., 
tL3.,  from  Tutor  in  History:  Henry  Epstein,  A.B., 
Cram  Tutor  in  History:  Richard  Stockton  Meriam, 
A3^  from  Tutor  in  Economies:  Lindsay  Rogers, 
A.M^  from  Tutor  in  Oovemment:  Rufus  Stickney 
Tncker,  PhD.,  from  Tutor  in  Economics:  Arthur 
Harrison  Cole,  Ph.D.,  from  Tutor  in  Economies; 
Arthur  Stone  Dewing,  Ph  J>.,  from  Tutor  in  Eco- 
wemiesi  Arthur  EH  Monroe,  Ph.D..  from  Tutor  in 


Economies:  Hermann  Dudley  Murphy.  Instructor  in 
Freehand  Drawing,  from  Instructor  tn  Drawing  from 
the  Life, 

The  report  of  the  Committee  upon 
Retiring  Allowances  being  considered,  it 
was 

Voied  to  adopt  the  following  scheme  of 
retiring  allowances  substantially  as  rec- 
ommended by  this  report: 

1.  That  participation  in  the  scheme  shall  be 
required  of  each  teacher  hereafter  appointed  for 
more  than  one  year  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity  on  or  after  Sept.  1, 192a  But  the  Corpora- 
tion may  exempt  from  participation  any  teadier  who 
has  the  benefit  of  the  Carnegie  pension  system  or 
any  other  like  protection.  The  Corporation  will, 
up  to  Dec.  SI,  19S0,  allow  any  teacher  so  appointed 
dnoe  November  17, 1015,  to  become  a  participant. 

Each  participant  shall  in  each  year  pay  or  allow 
the  University  to  retain  a  sum  equal  to  ten  per  cent 
of  the  salary  voted  to  him. 

8.  That  interest  shall  be  due  and  payable  upon 
such  payments  at  the  rate  of  return  actually  earned 
on  the  general  funds  of  the  University  less  such  de- 
duction as  may  seem  proper  to  the  Corpcmition  to 
cover  expenses  of  management  and  to  provide  a  re- 
serve to  iwotect  the  securities  against  depredation, 
and  may  likewise  be  retained  by  the  University  and 
credited  to  the  partidpanL 

Or  the  Corporation  may  at  its  option  cause  the 
whole  at  part  of  all  such  sums  paid  to  or  retained  by 
it  to  be  separately  invested  for  the  account  and  at 
the  risk  of  the  teachers  entitled  to  the  same,  de- 
ducting from  income  such,  if  any,  charge  for  man- 
agement as  the  Corporation  may  deem  proper. 

8.  That  whenever  any  such  person  retires  by  rea- 
son of  age  the  University  shall  cause  not  less  than 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  credits  accumulated  for 
lum  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  or 
anntuties  on  Uie  life  of  such  person  or  on  his  life  and 
on  the  fife  or  lives  of  one  or  more  other  persons 
■greed  upon  between  him  and  the  Corporation,  or  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  recipient  in  such  way 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  Corpo- 
ration, the  balance  being  paid  to  him  in  cash. 

That  the  directions  which  such  person  shall  give 
as  to  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  or  annuities  shall 
be  followed  if  given  seasonably  and  if  the  Corpora- 
tion is  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  such  direction: 
otherwise  the  Corporation  shall  use  its  own  discre- 
tion. 

4.  That  if  such  person  ceases  to  be  in  the  employ 
of  the  Umversity  prior  to  reaching  the  age  of  re- 
tirement, by  reason  of  any  other  fact  than  hu  death 
or  disability,  the  University  shall  forthwith  pay  to 
him  in  cash  or  upon  his  order  the  amount  of  his  ac- 
cumulated credits.  Provided,  however,  that  if  he 
leaves  tiw  employ  of  the  University  within  the  five 
years  just  prior  to  the  age  of  retirement,  the  Uni- 
venity  may,  at  its  discretion,  decline  to  permit  its 
withdrawal,  but  may  require  the  purchase  of  a  satis- 
factory annuity  or  anntuties  either  at  the  time  he 
leaves  its  employ  or  at  the  time  he  reaches  the  age 
of  letirement. 

A.  That  if  tocfa  person  dies  before  the  pnnvimms 
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of  ptngnph  S  or  psraipaph  4  haye  been  executed 
in  hit  caw  the  Univertity  shall  pay  hia  executor 
or  adminiftrator  the  amount  of  his  accumulated 
credits. 

6.  That  any  interpretation  of  or  alteration  In  or 
amendment  to  thu  plan  shall  be  binding  on  all 
teachers  concerned  when  two  thirds  of  such  teachers 
accept  a  vote  of  the  corporation  proposing  such  in- 
terpretation, alteration  or  amendment  and  cettify- 
ing  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation  the  inter- 
pretation, alteration  or  amendment  b  within  the 
original  scope  of  this  plan  and  b  for  the  benefit  of 
the  teachers  concerned. 

7.  That  the  Corporation  reserves  the  ri^t  to  dis- 
continue thb  scheme  at  any  time  in  its  discretion. 
Thereupon  the  University  shall  pay  to  each  partici- 
pant the  amount  of  hb  accumulated  credits  and  be 
discharged  from  further  Ibbility. 

8.  That  the  Corporation  does  not  assume  either 
state  or  federal  income  tax  upon  the  income  of  a 
teacher  so  deposited  or  retained  under  thb  achenM 
or  on  the  interest  which  it  produces. 

Voted  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  of  a  loan  of  an 
Experimental  Standard  Water  Tube  Boiler 
now  at  the  plant  of  the  Erie  City  Iron 
Works. 

OVERSEERS'  RECORDS. 

SiaUd  Meeting,  May  10, 1920. 

The  following  twenty-five  memben 
were  present:  Judge  Grant,  the  President 
of  the  Board;  Mr.  LoweU,  the  President 
of  the  University;  Messrs.  Appleton, 
Bradford,  Elliott,  Felton,  Forbes,  Froth- 
ingham,  Greene,  Hallowell,  Herrick,  Hig- 
ginson,  HoUis,  Lee,  Mack,  Morgan,  Roos^ 
vdt,  Sedgwick,  Slocum,  Swayse,  Thayer, 
Thomas,  Wadsworth,  Wigglesworth, 
Woods. 

The  record  of  the  previous  meeting  was 
read  and  approved. 

The  votes  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  March  29  and  April  12,  1920,  electing 
Charles  Jesse  Bullock,  Oeorge  F.  Baker 
Prqfeeeor  cf  Economics,  to  serve  from  Feb. 
9, 1920;  Milton  Joseph  Rosenau,  CharUe 
Wilder  Prqfesaor  cf  PrevenUee  Medicine 
and  Hygiene,  to  serve  from  Apr.  1, 1920; 
Edward  Henry  Wanren,  Wdd  Profeeeor  qf 
Law,  to  serve  from  Sept.  1,  1919;  Austin 
Wakeman  Scott,  Story  ProStemft  cf  Law^ 
to  serve  in  place  of  Edward  Henry  Waiten, 


from  Sept  1,  1919;  Joseph  Wanen,  Btu- 
eey  Prcfeeeor  cf  Law,  to  serve  from  Sept.  1, 
1919;  John  Marks  Brewer,  Aseociate  Pro- 
feeeor of  Education,  to  serve  from  Sept  1, 
1920;  George  Ellsworth  Johnson,  Aeeoei- 
ale  Prcfeeeor  cf  Education,  to  serve  from 
Sept  1,  1920;  Alexander  James  Inglis, 
Prqfeeeor  of  Education,  to  serve  from  Sept 
1,  1920;  Wilbur  Cortex  Abbott,  Prcfeeeor 
cf  Hietory,  to  serve  from  Sept.  1,  1920; 
Durward  Earle  Burchell,  Profeeeor  cf  In- 
duetrial  Accounting,  to  serve  from  Sept  1, 
1920;  John  Gumey  Callan,  Profeeeor  cf 
Induetrial  Management,  to  serve  from 
Sept  1»  1920;  Alexander  Quackenboss, 
WiUiame  Prcfeeeor  of  Ophthalmology,  to 
serve  from  Feb.  9, 1920. 

Electing  the  following  Associate  Ph>- 
feasors,  to  serve  from  Sept.  1,  1920:  Wil> 
liam  Guild  Howard,  of  German;  Frederick 
Albert  Saunders,  of  Phyeiee;  Louis  Allard, 
of  French:  George  Shannon  Forbes,  of 
Chemistry;  Arthur  Ed^in  Norton,  of  Me- 
ehanical  Engineering;  Alfred  Marston 
Toczer,  of  Anthropology;  Chandler  Rath- 
fon  Post,  of  Oreek  and  of  Fine  Arte;  Archi- 
bald Thompson  Davison,  of  Music;  Irving 
Widmer  Bailey,  of  Forestry. 

Appointing  Norris  Folger  Hall,  /n^ 
strudor  in  Chemistry,  for  three  years  from 
Sept  1,  1920;  George  LaPiana,  Inetrudor 
in  Churdi  History,  for  three  years  from 
Sept  1, 1920;  Henry  Hallowell  Farquhar, 
Aeeietani  Profeeeor  of  Induetrial  Manage^ 
ment,  for  three  years  from  Sept.  1,  1920, 
were  taken  from  the  table,  and  the  Board 
voted  to  consent  to  said  votes. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  May  7,  1920,  appointing  Arthur 
Harrison  Cole,  Inetrudor  and  Tutor  in 
Eoonomiee,  for  three  years  from  Sept  1, 
1920;  Arthur  Eli  Monroe,  Instructor  and 
Tutor  in  Economice,  for  three  years  from 
Sept  1,  1920;  Arthur  Stone  Dewing, 
Aeeietani  Profeeeor  of  Eoonomiee  and 
Tutar  in  Economice,  for  three  years  from 
Sept  1, 1920;  Heniy  Pennypacker,  CAotr- 
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man  qf  Ike  ComikiiUe  on  Admission  and  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arta  and  Set- 
ences  from  Sept.  1, 1020. 

Conferring,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Engineering  School* 
the  degree  of  Master  in  Civil  Engineering, 
as  of  the  Class  of  1915,  upon  Hagop 
Harootune  Aroyan,  and  the  Board  ufied 
to  consent  to  said  votes. 

Upon  the  nomination  by  the  President 
of  the  Board,  the  Board  elected  the  follow- 
ing Inspectors  of  PoUs  for  the  Election  of 
Overseers  on  next  Commencement  Day: 
Principal  Inspector,  Charles  W.  Hubbard, 
Jr.,  1012.  Assistant  Inspectors:  Campbell 
Bosson,  1011;  Harris  H.  Oilman,  1011; 
Robert  W.  Enowles,  1012;  Dudley  P. 
Ranney,  1012;  Samuel  Mbrter,  1012;  Ar- 
nold W.  Hunnewell,  1012;  Samnel  C.  Ben- 
nett, Jr.,  1012;  Oscar  Housserman,  1012; 
Raymond  S.  Wilkins.  1012;  Francis  S. 
Moulton,  1018;  Roger  W.  Bennett,  1013; 
Nevil  Ford,  lOlS;  Oliver  Woloott,  1013; 
James  J.  Minot,  1019;  Louis  Moddner, 
1013;  George  S.  Silsbee,  1013;  Charles 
Weston,  1018;  Edward  B.  Watson,  1018; 
Richard  C.  Evarte,  1013;  Frands  W. 
Capper,  1015. 

The  Board  also  voted  that  the  President 
of  the  Board  be  authorized  to  make  addi- 
tions to,  and  fill  any  vacancies  that  may 
arise  in,  the  office  of  Inspectors  of  Polls 
for  the  Election  of  Overseers  on  next 
Conmiencement  Day.  ^ 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  presented  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  to  Visit  the  Bussey  In- 
stitution, and  Mr.  Felton  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  to  Visit  the  Department 
of  Economics,  and  upon  the  recommenda- 
taon  of  the  Executive  Committee  they 
were  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  John  Warren, 
University  Marshal,  and  upon  the  motion 
of  President  Lowell,  the  Board  voted  to 
hold  the  Stated  Meetmg  of  the  Board  on 
Commenoement  morning  at  0.15  o'clock* 

The  Board  voted  to  adjourn. 

Adjourned. 


Adjourned  Meeting,  May  11, 1020. 

The  following  nineteen  members  were 
present:  Mr.  Lowell,  the  IVesident  of  the 
University;  Messrs.  Appleton,  Bradford, 
Felton,  Forbes,  Frothingham,  Greene, 
Herrick,  Higginaon,  HolUs,  Lee,  Morgan, 
Sedgrnck,  Slocum,  Thayer,  Thomas, 
Wadsworth,  Wigglesworth,  Woods. 

In  the  absence  of  the  IVesident  of  the 
Board.  Dr.  Bradford  was  elected  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  April  12  and  April  26,  1020: 

EsUbliabing  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical 
Scienoef  (D.M.S.)  in  the  Medical  School,  aa  reeom- 
mended  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine; 

Amending  Statute  9  of  the  University  by  insert- 
ing after  the  wordi  ** Doctor  of  Medicine'*  the 
words  ** Doctor  of  Medical  Sciencea"  so  that  it  shall 
read  as  follows: 
"9.  DaoRsaa.  The  ordinary  Degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  . .  .  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Doctor  of 
Medical  Sciences,  Doctor  of  Public  Health, 
Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine,  and  Associate  in 
ArU . . ." 

and  after  debate  thereon  the  Board  voted 
to  consent  to  said  votes. 

Stated  MeeHng,  June  24, 1020. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  Harvard  College  was  held  in  Uni- 
versity Hall,  Cambridge,  on  Thursday, 
June  24,  1020,  at  0:15  o'clock  a.m. 

The  following  eighteen  members  woe 
present:  Judge  Grant,  the  President  of 
the  Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President  of 
the  University;  Messrs.  Appleton,  Brad- 
ford, Elliott,  Felton,  Forbes,  Frothing- 
ham, Greene,  Hallowell,  Lee,  Lodge,  Mor- 
gan, Sedgwick,  Slocum,  Wadsworth,  Wig- 
glesworth, Woods. 

The  reading  of  the  records  of  the  two 
previous  meetings  was  omitted,  and  said 
records  were  approved. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  June  28, 1020: 

Amending  Statute  12  by  striking  out  the  words 
''the  penalties  of  adniMiition,  suspension,  dismis- 
aioii,  and  expulsion;  and  to  uae . . .  other'*  after  the 
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words  **to  inflict,  at  their  diacretion**;  and  the  sen- 
teocea  **Suspeniion  is  a  separation  from  the  Univ«r' 
sity  for  a  fixed  period  of  time.  It  may  be  accom- 
panied with  a  requirement  of  residence  in  a  specified 
place,  and  of  the  performance  of  specified  taaks,** 
so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows: 
*'12.  Discipline.    The  seven]  Faculties  have 
authority  to  impose  fines  and  levy  asscsa 
ments  for  damage  done  to  property;  to  in- 
flict, at  their  discretion,  all  appropriate 
means  of  discipline;  but  no  student  shJall  be 
dismissed  or  expelled  from  the  University, 
except  by  a  vote  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  his  Faculty  present  and  voting 
thereon.  Dismission  doaes  a  student's  con- 
nection with  the  University,  without  neces- 
sarily precluding  his  return.   Expulsion  u 
the  highest  academic  censure,  and  is  a  final 
separation  from  the  University.'* 

And  the  Board  wted  to  consent  to  said 
vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  June  1,  and  June  28,  1920,  ap- 
pointing /or  one  year  from  SepL  1,  1920, 
Joseph  Charles  Aub,  Aasittcmi  Professor 
of  Physiology  for  two  years  from  Sept.  1, 
1920,  Robert  Bayley  Osgood,  Irulrudor  in 
Orthopedic  Surgery  (Medical);  for  three 
years  from  Sept,  1,  1920,  James  Bourne 
Ayer,  Indructor  in  Neurdogy;  William  T. 
Bovie,  Instrudor  in  Bacteriology;  Leaky 
Hinckley  Spooner,  Instructor  in  Bacterid 
ology;  Stanley  Cobb,  Assistant  Professor 
of  NevTopathology:  Marshal  Fabjran,  As* 
sistant  Professor  of  Comparative  Pathology: 
Calvin  Gates  Page,  Assistant  Professor  qf 
Bacteriology;  Reginald  Francis  Airagon, 
Instructor  in  History  and  Tutor  in  the  Divi' 
sion  of  History,  Government,  and  Economy 
ics;  Robert  Pierpont  BlaJce,  Instructor  in 
History,  and  Tutor  in  the  Division  of  His- 
tory,  Oovemment,  and  Economics;  Richard 
Dana  Bell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological 
Chemietry  (Medical  School);  William  T. 
Bovie,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bio-Physics; 
from  Sept.  1,  1920,  William  Clifford  HeU- 
man.  Lecturer  on  Music;  Richard  Thorn- 
ton Fisher,  Director  of  the  Harvard  Forest; 
appointing  the  following  persons  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Educationfor  1920-21, 
Henry  Wyman  Holmes,  D^an;  Paul  Henry 


Hanus,  George  Eflsworlih  Johnson,  Wal- 
ter Fenno  Dearborn*  Alexander  James 
Inglis;  electing  Hector  James  Hughes, 
Deancf  the  Sekoolqf  Engineering,  to  MTve 
from  Sept  1»  1920;  making  the  following 
changes  of  title:  Hermann  Dudley  Mur- 
phy, from  Instructor  in  Drawing  from  the 
Life  to  Instructor  «i  Freehand  Drawing; 
Arthur  Hairison  Cok*  from  Tutor  in  Eeo- 
nomies  to  Tutor  in  the  Division  of  History, 
Chvemment,  and  Economics;  Arthur  Stone 
Dewing,  from  Tutor  in  Economics  to  Tutor 
in  the  Division  of  History,  Oovemment  and 
Economics;  Arthur  Eli  Monroe,  from 
Tutor  in  Economics  to  Tutor  in  the  Divi' 
sion  qf  History,  Oovemment,  and  Eoonon^ 
ics;  establishing  the  Byrne  Professorship 
of  Administrative  Law,  and  the  James 
Jackson  Putnam  Professorship  of  Neurol- 
ogy, and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to 
these  votes. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fdlows  of  June  28,  1920,  conferring  de- 
grees upon  the  persons  recommended 
therefor  by  the  FEumlties  of  the  Several 
Departments  of  the  University  respect- 
ively, and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to 
the  conferring  of  said  degrees,  and  further 
voted  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed,  in 
accordance  with  the  precedents  of  previ- 
ous years,  to  make  such  changes  as  may 
be  found  necessary  and  proper  to  perfect 
the  lists  of  said  degrees. 

The  total  number  of  said  degrees  is  1599. 

Hie  President  of  the  Board  oonununi- 
cated  to  the  Board  the  resignations  of 
Arnold  W.  HunneweD,  Class  of  1918,  and 
Edward  B.  Watson,  Class  of  1918»  as 
Assistant  Inspectors  of  Polls  for  the  elec* 
tion  of  Overseers  on  Commencement  Day* 
and  the  appointment  of  Alvin  F.  SortweQ, 
Class  of  1914,  as  an  Assistant  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  presented  tiie  Be> 
ports  of  the  Committees  to  Visit  the  Fogg 
Museum  and  Department  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, Mr.  Forbes  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
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mittees  to  ^Isit  the  Peabo(]y  Miueum  and 
Division  of  Anthropology,  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  Mr.  Frothingfaam  the 
report  of  the  Committee  to  Visit  the  De- 
partment of  History,  and  upon  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  the  Executive  Committee 
they  were  aooepted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  presented  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  to  Visit  the  Kitchens 
and  Dining-rooms  of  all  the  College  Com- 
mons, and  it  was  aooepted  and  placed  on 
61e. 

RADCLIFPE  COLLEGE. 
Chbibttna  H.  Baker,  R.  '08. 

On  May  10  the  Council,  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  Associates,  appointed  an 
Alumnse  Associate,  Christina  H.  Baker, 
'OS  (Mrs.  George  P.  Baker),  to  serve  as 
Acting  Dean  until  July  1.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Associates  on  June  0,  EUa  Lyman 
Cabot  (Mrs.  Richard  C.  Cabot)  was  re- 
elected a  member  of  the  Council  for  a 
term  of  seven  years,  and  Fh)fes8or  Henry 
W.  Holmes,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Education,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Associates  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  A  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Resources  was  held  on  June  21.  Hie 
whole  question  of  the  raising  of  mon^r 
for  running  expenses,  new  buildings,  and 
adequate  equipment  was  taken  up,  and  it 
was  voted  that  the  Executive  Committee 
should  investigate  the  advisability  of  a 
genend  appeal  to  be  made  next  autumn, 
and  report  to  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Resources  in  October. 

The  Council  has  voted  to  offer  next 
year  one  graduate  scholarship  to  a  Frendi 
student  selected  by  the  American  Council 
of  Education,  this  scholarship  to  indude 
tuition,  room,  and  board  during  term 
time.  The  American  Council  of  Education 
is  asked  to  nominate  a  graduate  student 
wdl  equipped  for  graduate  work  at  Rad- 


diffe College  who  has  not  heretofore 
studied  in  the  United  States,  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Scholarships  believe  that  the 
furtherance  of  the  spirit  of  the  interchange 
win  be  best  accomplished  by  the  choice 
each  year  of  a  new  French  graduate. 

The  final  examinations  began  on  June 
2.  The  three  prindpal  student  activities 
before  that  date  were  the  song  competi- 
tion, won  by  the  Juniors;  the  joint  Rad- 
diffe Choral  Society  and  Harvard  Glee 
Club  concert,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Davison,  and  the  performance  by  the 
Idler  Club  of  Percy  MacKaye's  Jeanne 
d'Arc  on  the  terrace  of  Eliot  Hall.  All  of 
these  were  successful,  the  Choral  Sodety 
sharing  in  the  high  praise  given  by  musical 
critics,  and  the  Idler  play  giving  evidence 
of  skill  in  presentation  as  well  as  dramatic 
ability. 

The  Raddiffe  Club  of  Boston,  after  a 
successful  four  months,  in  which  its  mem- 
bership has  increased  to  lOSO,  has  under- 
taken to  run  a  small  dub  house,  formerly 
known  as  the  Brown  Owl,  at  Devereux, 
near  MarUehead.  All  Raddiffe  students, 
past  and  present,  who  are  members  of  the 
Club  may  take  rooms  for  siunmer  vaca- 
tions, and  afternoon  tea  is  served  every 
afternoon.  Suppers  and  luncheons  are 
served  on  order.  The  privileges  of  the 
Club  House  have  been  offered  to  a  se- 
lected list  of  North  Shore  residents  on 
the  payment  of  a  small  sum.  All  proceeds 
of  this  venture  above  expenses  will  be 
given  to  the  Raddiffe  Endowment  Fund. 
The  hearty  support  of  all  members  of 
the  Raddiffe  Club  of  Boston  is  earnestly 
asked. 

Two  gifts  giving  gratifying  evidence  of 
continued  interest  in  Raddiffe  on  the  part 
of  old  friends  have  been  received.  One  is  a 
silhouette  of  Mrs.  Agassiz  in  her  youth, 
given  by  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Russell;  the 
other,  a  Florentine  cabinet  containing 
curios,  once  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Caroline  I.  Wilby,  given  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Clark. 
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One  of  the  twenty-two  scholarships 
offered  to  college  women  of  America  by 
the  Fkench  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Qffiee  National  des  UnwernUt  Fran^ 
Qoises  was  won  by  Vem  Mikol,  '20.  This 
entitles  her  to  a  year's  study  in  a  French 
I^c^,  with  her  expenses  paid.  The  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Belgium  offered  fel- 
lowships for  advanced  study  in  Belgium 
to  students  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
the  University  of  California,  and  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.-  University.  In  addition,  a 
fellowship  was  offered  to  Raddiffe  Col- 
lege, and  has  been  given  to  Bemice  V. 
Brown,  A.B.  '16.  A.M.  '18,  Ph.D.  '20,  for 
the  study  of  international  law  in  Belgium. 
The  Caroline  I.  Wilby  Prize,  for  the  best 
original  work  in  any  department,  was 
divided  between  two  candidates  for  the 
Doctor's  Degree,  Matilda  M.  Brooks  and 
Bemice  V.  Brown,  for  their  Doctor's  dis- 
sertations. The  subject  of  Mrs.  Brooks's 
dissertation  was  "Quantitative  Studies 
on  the  Respiration  of  Bacillus  Subtilis 
(Ehrenberg)  Cohn,"  and  of  Miss  Brown's, 
"The  Status  of  Armed  Merchantmen." 
In  the  competition  for  the  George  B. 
Sohier  Prize  honorable  mention  was  given 
to  Ruth  E.  Arrington,  '20.  The  Captain 
Jonathan  Fay  Diploma  and  Scholarship 
for  the  Senior  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Academic  Board,  had  shown  the  greats 
est  promise,  was  awarded  to  Romaine 
Elizabeth  Boody.  The  sum  of  $100,  given 
by  Katharine  S.  Day,  a  special  student, 
for  any  use  that  Professor  Langfeld  chose 
to  make  of  it,  in  connection  with  his 
course,  was  awarded  as  a  prize  to  Ada  L. 
Gould,  '20,  for  work  in  experimental 
sesthetics  in  the  Psychological  Laboratory. 
The  Phi  BeU  Kappa  Prize  of  $50,  given 
to  the  ranking  Junior  of  the  &ve  Juniors 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  was  awarded 
to  Sara  Slepian.  The  holders  of  the  two 
sch<darships  at  Woods  Hole,  which  Rad- 
diffe offers  each  year,  are  Matilda  M. 
Brooks,  Ph.D.  '20,  and  Pauline  Hdzer, 
'22.  Two  Raddiffe  students  received  part 


of  the  Bowers  Prize  In  Harvard  College, 
for  drawing  and  painting:  Wimfred  Whit- 
tkiSQr,  '21,  and  Edith  I.  Redin,  '22. 

Class  D^y  was  hdd  on  June  18.  On 
Saturday,  June  19,  a  oonunittee  of  past 
students  with  Frederica  H.  Gilbert,  '14, 
as  chairman,  presented  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac,  with  Ruth  Delano  in  the  title  rMe. 
On  Sunday.  June  20,  the  Baccalaureate 
sermon  was  preached  by  President  Briggs 
at  the  First  Church,  Congregational,  Rev. 
Raymond  Calkins  offering  the  prayer. 
At  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  exercises  in  San- 
ders Theatre  on  Monday,  June  21,  seats 
were  reserved  for  the  Iota  Chapter  of 
Raddiffe,  the  business  meeting  of  whidi 
was  hdd  in  the  afternoon.  The  Raddiffe 
Union  hdd  its  meeting  on  Tuesday,  June 
22.  As  the  Raddiffe  Club  of  Boston  offers 
membership  privileges  to  all  past  and 
present  students  of  Raddiffe  College, 
whether  or  not  degree-holders,  the  Rad- 
diffe Union  voted  to  disband.  A  record 
and  appredaUon  of  its  many  years  of 
efficient  aid  to  the  best  interests  of  Rad- 
diffe College,  will  be  induded  in  the  next 
report  to  this  Maqazinb. 

On  Conunencement  Day,  June  28, 
8  A.A.  degrees  were  given,  121  A.B.  de- 
grees (2  summa  cum  laude^  0  moffna  eum 
laude,  and  87  eum  laude),  26  A.M.  de- 
grees, and  4  Ph.D.  degrees.  Among  the 
gifts  for  the  year  which  the  President 
announced  were  the  following:  $10,000, 
the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Freeman, 
to  establish  the  Rosamond  Freeman  Fund 
for  scholaiships;  $12,000  on  account  from 
the  estate  of  Charles  C.  Drew;  additions 
to  the  Ruth  Holden  Memorial  Fellowship 
Fund,  induding  tl^&5,  the  proceeds  of  the 
authors'  reading  in  Boston  in  Februaxy, 
and  N26.88,  the  proceeds  of  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  Raddiffe  Club  of  New 
York  in  April;  from  the  stores  conducted 
by  the  students  in  the  halls  of  reaidence 
for  the  purpose  of  beginning  a  fund  for  an 
infirmary  for  the  College,  the  sum  of  $125; 
from  an  anonymous  giver,  $800;  from  Mr. 
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Qaienoe  W.  Gleaaon,  monQr  for  books  in 
memoiy  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Story 
Gleason,  of  the  Class  of  1920;  a  fountain 
"in  memoiy  of  Leita  Kinwrnan  Loveland» 
BadcMe  1900,  from  her  father  and  mother 
iDd  classmates";  from  the  Class  of  1895, 
1800  for  the  Endowment  Fund;  from  the 
Class  of  1905,  the  offer  to  redecorate  and 
furnish  the  conference  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  Fay  House;  from  the  Class  of  1910, 
12400  for  the  Mary  Coes  Endowment 
Fond;  from  the  Class  of  1920,  two  $50 
Liberty  Bonds  in  honor  of  two  classmates 
who  have  died,  Elizabeth  Story  Gleason 
and  Katherine  McDaniel.  The  Class  of 
1912  has  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  College  $3141.57,  the  proceeds  <^  the 
coDoert  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January,  to 
be  held  as  a  separate  fund  until  1922. 

Hie  ooQege  marshal  was  Caroline  L. 
Humphrey,  '98;  the  marshals  for  the 
Alomne  procession,  Laura  H.  Dudley,  '95, 
and  Elizabeth  Lee  Eliot,  '10;  the  head 
uher,  Mary  Reed  Morse, 'IL  The  music 
was  in  charge  of  Mabel  W.  Daniels,  '00. 
The  Commencement  address  was  given 
by  Colonel  Arthur  Woods. 

"Commencement,"  Colonel  Woods 
nid,  "may  mean  not  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  life  in  the  open,  so  to  speak.  It 
may  mean  the  beginning  of  the  education 
that  one  gets  while  one  is  trying  to  apply 
one's  preparation.  No  college,  no  system 
of  education  can  furnish  formulas  for  life. 
Life  must  be  handled  by  methods  of 
thought  It  must  be  handled  by  high 
aspirations."  Taking  then  as  text  a  de- 
tective story  from  his  experience  as  Com- 
Dusaioner  of  Police  in  New  York  City,  he 
talked  on  methods  of  mental  attack  on 
questions.  I^rst,  he  urged  the  cold, 
detached  point  of  view,  attacking  sub- 
jects without  letting  our  personal  likes 
and  dislikes  enter  in;  and  next,  a  most 
earnest  effort  to  get  all  the  facts  first,  not 
bemg  satisfied  with  fewer  facts  than  we 
can  get  On  the  evidence  of  all  the  facts 
that  can  be  found  theorizing  can  be  done. 


and  can  be  safely  done,  because  the  guide 
posts  of  the  facts  keep  the  theorizing 
from  going  too  far  astray.  Then,  and  not 
before,  we  must  use  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  Our  theories  must  work 
in  actual  conditions.  But  knowledge, 
and  sound  mental  processes,  and  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  may  ])e  worse  than 
nothing  unless  they  are  guided  by  a  high 
purpose.  A  splendidly  trained  mind  is  a 
machine,  to  be  used  according  to  the  will 
of  its  owner.  If  it  is  not  a  splendid  nui- 
chine,  the  owner  cannot  accomplish  much; 
but  if  the  pmpose  is  not  a  high  pmpose, 
the  machine  may  work  for  ill  and  not  for 
good.  There  is  plenty  of  high  purpose, 
but  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  keep  our  high 
purpose  from  being  scratched.  It  is 
steadying  power  that  we  need.  The  thing 
for  us  all  to  do  is  to  hitch  our  wagon  to 
the  brightest  star  we  can  find,  and  keep 
oureyes  —  thegazeof  our  souls  —  always 
on  that  star;  but  having  a  few  mile  posts 
in  between,  so  that  we  can  mark  off  our 
progress  always  toward  the  star. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  Alumnse 
Association  was  held  in  the  afternoon. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  3 
years:  President,  Marion  Churchill,  '06; 
Second  Vice-President,  Dora  Drew  Bab- 
bitt, '99;  Director,  Constance  H.  Hall,  '07; 
Nominating  Committee,  Harriet  D. 
Buckingham,  '95,  Marjorie  T.  Gregg,  '05, 
Rosamond  Dean  Snow,  '10,  Rachel  Lewis, 
'15,  MargaretJ.  Carver, '18.  The  business 
meeting  was  followed  by  a  dinner  in 
Memorial  Hall,  at  which  849  Alumme 
and  guests  were  present.  In  Sanders 
Theatre,  after  the  dinner,  short  speeches 
were  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hill  of  Boston, 
by  Anna  E.  Holman,  '14,  head  of  the 
Raddiffe  Unit,  by  representatives  of  the 
chisses  of  1895  and  1910 -•  Sarah  M. 
Dean,  '95,  and  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam,  '10, 
—  by  the  Acting  Dean,  and  by  Plresident 


Mr.  Hill  gave  an  account  of  the  change 
through  the  last  two  generatk>ns  in  the 
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attitude  toward  women  and  their  right 
to  participate  in  any  form  of  public 
activity,  showing,  by  the  self-forgetful 
service  which  the  French,  and  English, 
and  American  women  have  given  in  the 
war,  how  th^  have  come  now  to  be  re- 
garded by  men,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Doug- 
las Haig,  as  "comrades,  working  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  fight,  and  for  the  same 
ends,"  so  that  they  are  entitled  to  be 
citizens  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the 
word.  On  the  trained  men  and  the  trained 
women  the  leadership  of  the  future  is  to 
fall,  and  so  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  the 
future  of  America  that  colleges  should 
train  their  women  wisely.  "One  thing 
Radcli£fe  can  do  —  it  can  train  its  women 
to  think  clearly  and  honestly,  and  not  to 
be  afraid  to  face  the  consequences  of  such 
thinking;  and  it  can  imbue  them  with  the 
hi£^  spirit  of  idealism  and  romance  with 
which  Harvard  has  always  imbued  its 
graduates." 

Miss  Holman  gave  a  brief  description  of 
the  work  of  the  members  of  the  Raddiflfe 
Unit  in  their  separate  'potiea  of  the  French 
Red  Cross.  "In  those  places,"  she  said, 
"we  left  a  little  bit  of  America,  because  we 
had  learned  a  little  bit  of  France." 

The  Acting  Dean  has  been  authoriJBed 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the 
problem  of  housing  Raddiffe  students 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  halls  of  resi- 
dence, and  also  has  been  authorized  to 
consult  with  the  President  of  the  Alumnie 
Association  for  cooperation  in  wider 
publicity  tot  Raddiffe  thxouc^out  the 
country.  On  June  22,  the  Council  voted 
that  the  Acting  Dean  should  continue  to 
serve  until  a  permanent  Dean  is  appointed 
by  the  Associates,  and  qualifies. 

STUDENT  LIFE. 

David  Washbubn  Bailet,  '21. 

Both  Harvard  and  Yale  seem  to  have 
turned  out  Commencement  Day  ball 
teams  last  season,  since  both  the  New 


Haven  and  the  Cambridge  nines  lost 
dose  contests  to  their  opponents  on  their 
home  territory  before  stands  packed  with 
expectant  alumni.  At  New  Haven  on 
Tuesday  of  Class  Day  week  the  Crimson 
exacted  a  4-1  victory.  Fdton,  pitching 
flawless  ball  and  allowing  only  one  man 
his  base,  hdd  Yale  to  four  hits,  wlule 
Harvard  succeeded  in  collecting  seven. 
Of  these  Felton  alone  was  responsible  for 
two,  one  of  which  accounted  for  a  run;  he 
also  covered  first  base  three  tunes,  made 
eight  assists,  and  had  no  errors  chalked 
up  against  him. 

The  game  in  Cambridge  the  following 
day  gave  the  Blue  nine  an  opportunity  to 
turn  the  tables.  After  five  scoreless  inn- 
ings the  visiting  batsmen  broke  through 
Goode*s  defense  and  brought  in  their  first 
tally.  The  final  score  stood  4Hi  for  Yale. 
Conlon's  playing  was  the  feature  of  the 
day  for  the  Crimson,  as  the  shortstop 
made  a  hit,  a  run,  a  put-out,  and  seven 
assists,  several  of  which  were  little  short 
of  marvdous. 

The  decisive  game  of  the  series  was 
played  the  following  Sativday  at  Fenway 
Park,  and  resulted  in  an  exdting  triumph 
for. Harvard.  Janin,  last  minute  substi- 
tute for  Frothingham,  who  had  been  in- 
jured by  a  pitched  ball  in  the  opening 
game,  was  star-performer  for  the  Crim- 
son, lining  the  ball  out  to  the  left  fidd 
fence  at  a  crudal  moment  and  bringing  in 
two  tallies.  Fdton  came  back  into  first- 
dass  form  and  dosed  his  athletic  career 
with  an  excellent  exhibition  of  pitching. 

The  Yale  series  came  as  a  vigorous  di- 
max  after  a  season  of  mingled  victories 
and  reverses.  Harvard  dropped  contests 
with  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  Vermont, 
California,  Princeton,  and  Holy  Cross, 
and  collected  victories  from  Bowdoin, 
Brown,  and  Tufts,  beside  evening  up  mat^ 
ters  with  Holy  Cross  and  California  in  re- 
turn games.  As  a  result  of  the  three  Yale 
contests  the  following  were  awarded  their 
"H*s":  A.  J.  Conlon,  *22,  R.  P.  Hallo- 
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wdL  '20,  Capt.  R.  W.  EmmoM,  '20»  L. 
P.  Jones,  '20,  W.  B.  Fiothingham,  '21,  E. 
P.  Pokms,  '20,  L.  A.  HaUock,  '22,  E.  C. 
Lincolii,  '22,  A.  Blair,  '21,  S.  Felton,  '20, 
£.  F.  Goode,  '22,  H.  C.  Janin,  '22,  and  T. 
H.  Gammack,  '20. 

The  track  team  was  the  only  one  of  the 
five  major  sport  teams  to  be  defeated  by 
Yale  during  the  past  season.  An  indiffer- 
ently succeMful  year,  capped  by  two  se- 
vere drubbings  at  the  hands  of  the  Yale 
and  Princeton  runners,  set  the  record 
tow  mark  for  Harvard  on  the  cinder- 
path.  This  condition  of  affairs  was  caused 
diiefly  by  the  lack  of  a  smooth  running 
coaching  staff,  the  illness  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  season  of  Coach 
"Pooch"  Donovan,  the  scarcity  of  good 
second  and  third  place  material,  and  an 
unprecedented  number  of  losses  through 
probation.  Director  Whelan,  whose 
newly  instituted  system  dt  coaching  with 
the  aid  of  moving  pictures  and  mirrors 
was  received  not  without  enthusiasm,  re- 
signed at  the  dose  of  the  season.  D.  F. 
O'Connell,  '21,  a  star  in  the  mile  run,  was 
rejected  captain  for  this  next  year.  At 
the  (Mympic  trials  held  in  the  Stadium  on 
July  17,  the  only  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity track  squad  to  find  a  place  was  R. 
W.  Harwood,  '20,  who  represented  the 
United  States  in  the  pole  vault  at  Ant- 
werp. 

The  crew  season,  marred  by  early  de- 
feats, in  which  the  University  lost  to  An- 
napolis* Princeton,  and  Cornell,  dosed 
gloriously  with  a  decisive  victory  over 
Yale  at  New  London.  The  Crimson  oars- 
men made  good  use  of  their  weeks  at  Red 
Top,  and  what  looked  to  be  a  rather  medi- 
ocre eight  at  the  start  of  the  year  proved 
itself  much  superior  to  the  Blue  favorites. 
B.  Jenn^»  '21,  promoted  to  the  position 
oi  stroke  in  the  first  boat  only  a  short 
time  before  the  Thames  races,  knew  the 
strength  of  his  men  to  the  ounce,  and  set 
the  pace  at  the  start,  giving  the  Univer- 
sity shell  a  lead*  which  was  never  cut 


down  and  which  was  increased  to  six 
lengths  at  the  finish  line. 

FoUowing  their  particqiation  in  the 
Yale  race  the  following  were  awarded 
their  letters:  Capt.  W.  Davis,  '21,  F.  B. 
Lothrop,  '21,  R.  K.  Kane,  '20,  L.  B. 
McCagg,  '22,  L.  Terry,  '20,  M.  E.  Ohn- 
sted,  '21,  J.  A.  Burden,  Jr„  '21,  R.  Jen- 
ney,  '21,  and  £  L.  Pierson,  '21. 

Among  the  minor  sports,  tennis  was 
the  most  eminently  successful  during  the 
1020  season.  After  an  auspicious  southern 
trip,  when  the  University  won  four  touiv 
naments,  tied  one,  and  lost  one,  came  vic- 
tories over  Tufts,  Brown,  Penn^lvania, 
Cornell,  M.LT.,  and  Pittsburg.  In  the 
last  two  weeks  of  its  season  the  team  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Providence  Tennis  Club, 
the  West  Side  Tennis  Gub  of  New  York, 
and  finaUy  to  Princeton  and  Yale.  The 
team  consisted  of  Capt  G.  W.  Hehn,  '20. 
L.  A.  de  Turenne,  '21,  D.  P.  Robinson* 
Jr.,  '20,  J.  B.  Fenno,  Jr.,  '21,  C.  H.  Hy- 
ams,  Srd,  '21,  and  R.  N.  Bradley,  '22. 
In  doubles  play  W.  W.  Rowe,  '20,  re- 
placed Bradley.  De  Turenne  was  dected 
captain  for  the  coming  season. 

Followers  of  basketball  were  rejoicec) 
to  kam  of  the  appointment  of  Edward 
Wachter,  Jr.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  as  basket- 
ball coach  for  next  winter.  Wachter  was 
at  one  time  in  charge  of  the  sport  at  Wil- 
liams College,  and  is  widely  known  in  the 
East,  both  as  a  professional  player  and  as 
an  authority  on  the  game.  FoUowing  its 
introduction  in  connection  with  compul- 
sory exercise  for  the  Freshman  dass,  bas- 
ketball has  been  reinstated  after  a  lapse 
of  a  number  of  years  as  a  regular  minor 
sport  at  the  University. 

Following  the  second  competition  of 
the  year  the  Crimson  announced  the  dec- 
tion  dt  John  Cowles,  '21,  of  Des  Moines, 
la.;  P.  R.  Chandler,  '21,  of  Geneseo, 
N.Y.;  and  F.  U.  Perry,  '21,  of  Santo  Bai^ 
bara,  CaL;  to  the  editorial  department;  of 
Mdville  P.  Baker,  '22,  of  WeDesley  Hills; 
Leonard  Wheder,  Jr.,  '22,  of  Worcester; 
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A.  D.  Wdton,  '22,  of  Chicago,  Bl.;  H.  H. 
Reed.  '28,  of  Mt  Vemon.  N.Y.;  and  J.  N. 
Logan,  '28,  of  Greenfield,  to  the  news  de- 
partment; of  A.  B.  Hamilton,  '22,  of  To- 
ledo,  Ohio,  to  the  busineas  department; 
and  of  A.  H.  Gordon,  '28,  of  Brookline, 
and  S.  B.  Andrew,  'ie8,  of  Brookline, 
to  the  photographic  department.  The 
Crimson  officers  for  the  coming  year  will 
be:  T.  S.  Lamont,  '21,  of  New  York  City, 
president;  H.  D.  Smith,  '21,  of  Chicago, 
ni.,  managing  editor;  R.  W.  Harwood, 
'20,  of  Littleton,  business  manager;  D.  W. 
Bailey,  '21,  of  Wollaston,  editorial  chair- 
man; R.  W.  Barton,  '21,  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  photographic  chairman, and  Rupert 
Emerson,  '22,  of  New  York  City,  secre- 
tary. Assistant  managing  editors  selected 
were:  Myles  P.  Baker,  '22,  of  Cambridge, 
Melville  P.  Baker,  and  A.  D.  Welton. 
Assistant  business  managers  chosen  were 
A.  D.  Hamilton  and  C.  D.  Whidden,  '22, 
of  Brookline. 

AdxocaU  officers  for  the  coming  term 
will  be:  S.  B.  Colby,  '21,  of  Amherst, 
president;  J.  B.  Wheelwright,  '20,  of  Bos- 
ton, ''Pegasus";  Emerson  Low,  '22,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  secretary;  and  R.  £.  Lar- 
sen,  '21,  of  Brookline,  treasurer.  New 
members  of  the  Advocate  elected  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  academic  year 
were:  C.  J.  Innes,  '22,  of  Boston;  R.  W. 
Long,  '22,  of  Cambridge;  E.  K.  Nash,  '22, 
oi  Weston,  as  business  editors;  and  Nor- 
man Cabot,  '22,  of  Boston;  J.  F.  Leys, 
'22,  of  Boston;  A.  E.  Train,  '22,  of  New 
York  City;  and  William  Whitman,  8d, 
'22,  of  Boston  as  associate  editors. 
,  Among  undergraduates  during  the  past 
months  interest  in  social  and  political 
problems  and  issues  has  run  hi^  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  AdwcaU  met  with  un- 
usual success  in  issuing  every  month 
with  its  regular  edition  a  special  political 
supplement,  containing  timely  articles 
and  discussions  of  mooted  questbns.  A 
point  was  made  to  give  voice  to  both 
sides  of  every  question  and  space  was 


given  to  contributions  from  graduates, 
students,  and  faculty  alike. 

Nor  have  discussbns  been  confined  to 
the  printed  page.  Numerous  little  groups 
of  undergraduates  have  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  thrashing  out  problems  facing 
a  changing  world.  The  Adweaie  has  es- 
tablished the  custom  of  holding  open 
house  for  a  gathering  of  invited  guests 
every  fortnight.  Usually  it  is  planned  to 
have  a  speaker  present  and  to  confine  the 
conversation  more  or  less  to  a  single  topic 
Tlie  meetings  are  held  in  the  Living  Room 
of  the  new  Advocate  House  and  it  is  in- 
variably the  custom  to  keep  a  pot  of 
coffee  simmering  on  the  hearth.  The 
"Discussion  Club,"  the  "Wednesday 
Night  Club,"  and  several  other  associa- 
tions have  grouped  together  in  a  similar 
spirit. 

George  Wigglesworth,  '74,  of  BostoiU 
was  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Major 
Henry  Lee  Higginson  as  president  of  the 
Union.  The  coixwration  appointed  J.  U. 
Nef,  '20,  of  Chicago,  Bl.,  to  act  as  gradu- 
ate manager,  succeeding  D.  M.  Little,  '18. 
H.  H.  Faxon,  *21,  of  Quincy,  was  elected 
undergraduate  vice-president  for  this 
next  year.  The  Union  wiU  continue  dur- 
ing the  coming  terms  on  virtually  the 
same  plan  as  last  year.  A  similar  schedule 
of  speakers,  including  the  Hon.  Mark 
Sheldon,  Australian  Commissioner  to  the 
United  States,  Booth  Tarkington,  and 
Perpy  D.  Haughton,  '99,  is  being  ar- 
ranged. A  new  experiment  was  tried  out 
during  the  examination  period  kst  June, 
of  serving  a  special  buffet  luncheon  at 
noontime.  The  popularity  of  the  plan 
may  lead  to  its  adoption  as  a  regular 
feature  of  the  caf  6  service  this  year. 

Following  out  the  policy  inaugurated 
last  autumn  of  presenting  modem  Euro- 
pean plays  unknown  as  yet  to  the  Ameri* 
can  stage,  the  Dramatic  dub  gave  for  its 
spring  play,  "The  Governor's  Wife"  by 
Jacinto  Benevente,  one  of  the  diief  among 
the  modem  Spanish  playrigfats.  The  pro- 
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ducdon  attained  considerable  success^ 
two  performances  before  crowded  houses 
being  given  in  Cambridge^  one  in  Boston, 
and  one  in  WeUesley. 

Devotees  of  interooUegiate  debating 
did  not  stay  their  efforts  after  the  annual 
triangular  debate.  A  special  "East- 
West '*  debate  was  arranged  with  the 
University  of  Washington,  the  subject 
accepted  for  argumentation  being  free 
ipeecfa.  Harvard,  represented  by  W.  S. 
Hoibrook,  '21,  B.  H.  Kuhns,  '22,  and  L. 
Dennis,  Una,  was  victorious  over  the 
visiting  trio  from  the  coast  Although  the 
Western  speakers  were  conceded  the 
pohn  for  eloquence,  the  sounder  argu* 
ments  presented  by  the  Harvard  men 
proved  irrefutable. 

The  annual  Freshman  jubilee  song- 
contest  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Gore 
Hall,  which  will  have  the  honor  of  de- 
fending the  silver  cup  next  year.  Continu- 
ing the  custom  of  previous  dasses  in 
awarding  a  scholarship  at  the  end  of  the 
Freshman  year  to  that  member  who  in 
a^^tl^min  reoord,  achievements  in  athlete 
ics,  and  other  eztra-curriculum  activities 
is  considered  to  have  done  the  most  for 
the  dass,  the  Class  of  1922  awarded  a 
memorial  scholarship  to  M.  W.  Self,  '22, 
of  Abilene,  Texas. 

A.  E.  Knrk,  '20,  of  Chicago,  HL,  last 
season's  University  baseball  manager,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Paul  With- 
ington,  '09,  as  assistant  graduate  treas- 
urer of  the  H.  A.  A.  to  aki  Treasurer  F.  W. 
Moore. 

The  annual  Senior  picnic  took  place  as 
usual  this  year,  undimmed  by  congres- 
sional legialatkm.  The  entire  dass,  dad 


in  overalls  and  jumpers,  journeyed  to 
Nantasket  by  boat  and  spent  the  day  in 
sports  and  merrymaking. 

The  last  ^ve  Seniors  dected  to  the  Phi 
BeU  Kappa  were:  W.  P.  Bdl,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  B.  A.  DeVoto  of  Ogden,  Utah; 
A.  McB.  Kinney,  of  Southwest  Port 
Mouton,  N.S.;  P.  K.  McElroy,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  and  C.  G.  Yungblut,  of 
Dayton,  Kentucky.  Honorary  members 
dected  at  the  same  time  were:  James  A. 
Tufts,  '78,  Professor  of  English  at  PhU- 
lips  Exeter  Academy;  B.  A.  Gould,  '91,  of 
Toronto,  Canada;  Edward  W.  Forbes, 
'95,  director  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum; 
and  Clifton  D.  Gray,  '97,  president  of 
Bates  College. 

On  Class  day  the  exercises  in  the  Sta- 
dium were  interrupted  for  a  few  moments 
by  a  severe  downpour  of  rain.  The  various 
social  events  of  the  day  went  off  smoothly. 
The  dass  oration  by  Slater  WasUbum  of 
Worcester  drew  its  inspiration  from  the 
tercentennial  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, and  dealt  chiefly  with  the  prob- 
lems which  face  America  as  a  nation 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  J.  G. 
King,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  in  lus  class 
poem  treated  of  problems  arising  out  <^ 
the  war.  P.  R.  Doolin  of  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
was  the  dass  odist.  The  Ivy  Orator,  Ed- 
gar Scott,  of  New  York  City,  uphdd  fit- 
tingly the  traditions  of  all  ivy  orators. 
The  only  notable  addition  to  the  list  of 
Class  Day  spreeuds  nhis  the  spread  and 
dance  given  by  the  Crimson  Senior  Board, 
which  took  place  in  the  Sanctum  and  on 
the  roof.  More  than  200  undergraduates 
and  other  invited  guests  attended.  It  is 
planned  to  make  this  an  annual  event. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES. 

V  The  personal  news  ii  compUed  from  infomia* 
tion  funiuhcd  by  the  Oast  Secretaries  and  by  tbt 
Secretaries  of  Harvard  Clubs  and  Assodatimia,  and 
from  other  rdiable  sources.  The  value  of  this  do- 
paitment  might  be  greatly  enhanced  if  Harvard 
men  everywhere  would  contribute  to  it.  Bespon- 
ribility  for  errors  should  rest  with  the  E<Utor. 

V  It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  aisiga 
recent  Harvard  men  to  their  proper  Class,  sinot 
many  who  call  themselves  classmates  take  th«r 
degrees  in  different  years.  It  sometimes  happens, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  news  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
taries, tbe  Class  rating  of  the  Quinquennial  Cata^ 
logue  is  not  strictly  followed. 

*ii^  Much  additional  personal  news  will  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  Harvard  Clubs,  in  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Overseers*  Records,  and  in  the  Univer- 
sity Notes. 

V  The  name  of  the  State  b  omitted  in  case  of 
towns  in  Massachusetts. 

1860. 

J.  T.  MoBSB»  Sec,, 
'     16  Fairfield  St.,  Boston. 

The  Class  celebrated  its  sixtieth  an- 
Diyersary  of  graduation  by  a  luncheon 
given  at  the  house  of  John  T.  Morse 
in  Boston.  There  are  still  surviving 
twenty-one  members  who  took  degrees 
and  five  who  were  with  the  Class  only  a 
part  of  the  full  course.  Fourteen  came 
together  around  the  table  —  a  goodly 
showing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
were  octogenarians,  save  one  who 
lacked  a  few  months  of  that  dignity. 
Carter  had  come  from  Montreal,  and 
Humphreys  from  a  sick-bed  in  Chicago, 
in  order  to  be  present.  The  absence  of 
Spaulding,  held  at  home  by  serious  ill- 
ness, was  noted  with  especial  regret; 
our  "first  scholar"  in  the  good  old  days 
when  that  honorable  position  still  ex- 
isted, twice  our  Secretary,  he  had  al- 
ways been  most  loyal  to  all  Class  asso- 
ciations. Gen.  Stephen  M.  Weld,  our 
Treasurer,  dead  several  months  since, 
was  kindly  remembered  and  missed. 
But  in  spite  of  inevitable  gaps  made  by 
the  disappearing  years  the  little  band 
of  surviving  classmates  met  with  even 


more  than  the  wonted  cordiality  in  a 
friendly  reunion,  not  the  less  pleasant 
because  it  was  in  some  degree  touching. 
This  quiet,  venerable  group,  so  serenely 
chatting,  held  the  remnants  of  that  re- 
nowned Freshman  class,  which  upon 
"Bloody  Monday"  evening,  on  the 
Delta,  vanquished  the  Sophomores  in 
two  football  "fights"  — a  feat  never 
achieved  before  or  since.  This  once 
classic  annual  fray  has  now  become  a 
mere  tradition,  as  have  also  the  some- 
times too  jovial  punch-bowls  of  that 
antique  period.  While  the  heads  of  the 
classmates  of  '60  have  been  whitening, 
these  venerable  follies  have  lapsed  into 
wholesome  desuetude,  though  not  de- 
void of  a  certain  picturesqueness  in 
their  remote  reminiscence.  Having  due 
respect  for  the  new  anti-alcoholic  re- 
formation (which  he  fully  approves) 
the  host  sought  to  cheer  his  guests  with 
an  innocuous  decoction  of  grape-juice, 
foaming,  sparkling,  and  fair  to  look 
upon.  By  dintof  "making^believe  very 
hard,"  like  Dickens's  "little  Marchion- 
ess" with  her  tea,  they  politely  de- 
clared it  palatable.  After  this  temper- 
ate refection,  the  party  being  in  good 
condition  for  the  transaction  of  busi^* 
ness,  it  was  suggested  that  we  hold  a 
"Business  Meeting."  Counselor  Bow- 
man gave  his  professional  approval, 
and  Johnson  called  us  to  order.  He 
then  announced  that  Spaulding  desired, 
by  reason  of  failing  health,  to  resign 
the  Secretaryship.  The  resignation 
was  accepted  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Spaulding  for  his  zealous  and  efiicient 
services,  and  expressing  also  our  warm 
sympathy  for  him  in  his  illness,  was 
passed.  The  offices  of  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  being  thus  made  vacant 
Morse  (John  T.)  was  elected  to  fill  them 
both.   He  accepted.   Routine  business 
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was  disposed  of.  —  On  Commence- 
ment  Day  the  Class  met  at  No.  2  Hol- 
worthy,  their  customary  room.  Ten 
members  were  present.  At  noon  the 
reguhir  meeting  was  held  according  to 
notice.  The  action  taken  at  the  in- 
formal meeting  of  the  preceding  day 
was  ratified  and  adopted.  Adjourn* 
ment  then  closed  the  twelfth  Quin- 
quennial gathering  of  the  Class. 

1864. 
Db.  W.  L.  Richardson,  8ec^ 

825  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boiton. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Class  was 
held  at  Young's  Hotel  the  evening  be- 
fore Commencement  and  was  followed 
by  the  Class  Supper.  On  Commence- 
ment Day  the  Class  was  the  guest  of 
the  Class  of  1870  at  Phillips  Brooks 
House.  —  Daniel  La  Forest  Chase  died 
in  Quincy  May  21,  1920.  He  was  the 
son  of  Daniel  Greenwood  and  Sarah 
Persis  (Clark)  Chase  and  was  bom  in 
Grafton,  May  15,  1841.  He  fitted  for 
college  at  the  High  School  in  Newton- 
ville.  In  the  summer  of  1864  he  went  to 
Chicago,  and  engaged  with  his  father 
in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery, 
employing  for  the  purpose  machinery 
manufactured  by  themselves.  During 
the  summer  of  1867  he  was  engaged 
in  making  a  similar  set  of  machinery 
for  introduction  into  England,  and  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  he  sailed  for 
England,  to  superintend  setting  it  up. 
While  absent  from  America,  he  visited 
the  French  Exposition  of  1867,  and  also 
portions  of  Scotland.  He  returned  to 
Boston  August,  1868.  Since  that  time 
he  has  patented  one  or  two  machines 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  steam  en- 
gines and  boilers  and  has  been  engaged 
in  manufacturing  the  same.  He  resided 
in  Somerville  from  1871  to  1888,  in 
which  latter  year  he  removed  to  Win- 
chester. In  1883  he  returned  to  his  old 
business  of  manufacturing  confection- 


ery, especially  a  certain  branch  of  it  re- 
quiring the  designing  and  construction 
of  improved  machinery.  From  1889  to 
1899  he  continued  in  the  business  last 
mentioned,  residing  meanwhile  in  West 
Medford.  In  the  latter  year  he  had  a 
severe  attack  of  illness  which  kept  him 
housed  for  many  weeks;  and  in  the  same 
period  his  aged  father,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  and  worked  practically  all 
his  life,  suddenly  sickened  and  died. 
With  a  prospect  of  slow  recovery,  and 
with  a  physique  never  too  robust,  he, 
decided  to  give  up  active  business.  His 
recreation  has  been  rifle-shooting,  and 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Rifle  Association  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  most  of  the  time  as  direc- 
tor, and  for  the  last  seven  years  as 
president.  He  had  for  many  years 
taken  a  rather  active  part  in  some  of 
the  minor  activities  of  the  city,  such  as 
being  a  Trustee  of  the  Qhincy  Hospital 
and  a  Director  in  the  Cooperative 
Bank. 

1866. 
Charles  E.  Stratton,  See,, 

70  SUte  Street,  Boston. 
There  were  present  at  Commence* 
ment  the  following:  George  Batchelor, 
L.  S.  Dixon,  E.  W.  Emerson,  E.  N. 
Fenno,  A.  E.  Fiske,  G.  A.  Flagg,  J.  B. 
Gregg,  D.  G.  Haskins,  W.  A.  Hayes,  2d, 
A.  M.  Leonard,  E.  F.  Peirce,  F.  R. 
Stoddard,  Moorfield  Storey,  C.  E. 
Stratton,  M.  A.  Underwood,  Leonard 
Wheeler. 

1867. 
Jambs  R.  Cabret,  See., 

79  MUk  St.,  Boston. 

Frank  Clarkson  Oarbutt,.the  oldest 
member  of  the  Class,  died  at  his  home 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  14,  1920,  in 
his  8dd  year.  Had  he  lived  a  fortnight 
longer  he  would  have  completed  that 
year.  He  was  born  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1837»  at  Toronto,  Can.,  the  son  of  Eng- 
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lish  parents*  George  Garbutt  and  Jane 
(Clarkson)  Garbutt.  When  sixteen 
years  old  he  came  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  Illinois.  There  he  learned 
the  trade  of  harness-making  and  later 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the 
68th  Illinois  Volunteers  and  served  as  a 
corporal  in  Company  A  of  that  regi- 
ment from  June  2, 1868,  until  some  date 
in  1863,  when  he  was  discharged  from 
the  service  on  account  of  ill-health  re- 
sulting from  exposure.  In  the  early  fall 
of  that  year  he  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege with  the  Class  of  1867  and  re- 
mained there  untU  June  1»  1866,  when 
he  left  college  on  account  of  iU-health. 
Later  at  Commencement  in  the  year 
1871  he  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  as  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1867.  Betum- 
ing  to  Illinois  in  June,  1866,  he  engaged 
in  business  at  Whitehall,  111.  On  May 
22, 1867,  he  married  Mary  £.  Alderman 
of  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  had  by  her  one 
son,  Frank  Alderman  Garbutt,  bom 
April  5,  1868.  In  September,  1868,  he 
was  appointed  principal  of  the  public 
schools  of  Mason  City,  111.,  and  gave  up 
his  business  at  Whitehall.  Early  in  the 
year  1871  he  resigned  his  position  at 
Mason  City  and  moved  with  his  family 
to  Colorado  and  settled  at  Longmont 
in  that  State,  a  town  then  recently 
founded  by  a  Chicago-Colorado  colony, 
and  engaged,  in  the  furniture  business 
there.  Within  three  weeks  of  his  arrival 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  colony 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  over  four 
other  candidates  previously  nominated. 
This  office,  which  was  by  no  means  a 
sinecure,  he  held  for  six  months  through 
the  dissensions,  criminations,  and  in- 
vestigations which  seem  incident  to 
such  enterprises.  During  the  term  of 
this  office  he  carried  on  his  furniture 
business  through  employees.  He  was 
also  elected  presidenC^f  the  school 
board  of  Longmont  and  had  the  'satis- 


faction of  seeing  the  schools  of  the  place 
surpass  in  system  and  proficiency  all 
others  in  the  country.  In  June,  1872,  he 
sold  out  his  business  in  Longmont,  and 
in  August  of  that  year  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
East  Denver  and  removed  to  that  city. 
At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1878-74 
he  resigned  that  position  to  seek  em- 
ployment better  suited  to  his  health  and 
immediately  engaged  in  silver  mining 
and  built  reduction  works  in  Boulder 
County.  Early  in  the  year  1875  he  sold 
out  his  interests  there,  and  soon  after 
formed  a  partnership  with  two  brothers 
named  Abbott,  and  engaged  in  mining 
enterprises  at  Lake  City,  San  Juan 
County,  Mr.  Garbutt  becoming  presi- 
dent of  the  Lake  City  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company.  In  the  year  1878 
he  built  smelting  works  at  Ouray,  Col., 
the  first  in  the  country  of  that  name  of 
which  he  was  part  owner  and  superin- 
tendent, and  in  the  year  1879  he  built 
smelting  works  at  LeadviUe  for  the  El- 
gin Mining  and  Smeltihjs  Company  of 
which  also  he  became  part  owner  and 
superintendent.  During  this  period  he 
built  a  toll  road  into  San  Juan  Coimty, 
a  considerable  engineering  feat.  When 
the  road  was  completed  a  landslide 
wiped  out  part  of  it  and  also  Mr.  Gar- 
butt's  fortune  which  was  tied  up  in  the 
enterprise.  He  raised  the  necessary 
funds  and  rebuilt  the  road.  On  the  eve 
of  success  another  slide  wiped  out  the 
most  expensive  part  of  the  work. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  again  set  about 
borrowing  the  money  needed  and  ob- 
tained it  and  again  rebuilt  the  road, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  very  successful 
enterprise.  In  the  year  1882  he  moved 
with  his  family  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
then  a  city  of  about  15,000  inhabitants. 
At  first  he  engaged  in  orange-growing, 
but  in  1884  went  into  the  real-estate 
business.  He  was  interested  in  many 
local  improvements]  and  subdivisions, 
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indnding  Hollywood,  which  he  pre- 
dicted would  become  a  fine  residence 
section  of  the  city,  built  a  carriage  road 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Lookout  in  Holly- 
wood* and  helped  promote  the  first 
steam  railroad  through  Hollywood  to 
Santa  Monica.  He  continued  in  this 
business  for  four  years,  but  in  1888  he 
resumed  his  business  as  a  mining  engi- 
neer and  expert,  examining  and  making 
reports  on  mining  properties,  chiefly  in 
California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico  and  in  Northern  Mexico.  In 
his  eightieth  year  Mr.  Garbutt  came  on 
to  Commencement  in  June,  1617,  and 
attended  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
snniyersary  of  the  graduation  of  his 
Class.  In  May,  1918,  he  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  the  Secretary  about  his  return 
from  attending  the  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary:  "After  leaving 
Boston  at  the  close  of  the  annual  exer- 
cises and  festivities,  which  I  enjoyed 
very  much,  I  visited  classmates  in 
New  York,  visited  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  Philadelphia  and  Washington. 
Thence  to  Alexandria,  Mount  Vernon, 
and  to  Manassas,  where  my  regiment 
saw  service  in  1862  (serving  as  corporal 
in  Co.  A,  68th  Illinois  Infantry).  Then 
via  Montreal  to  Toronto,  to  the  scenes 
of  my  boyhood.  There  I  visited  with  a 
few  remaining  relatives.  For  like  pur- 
pose I  stopped  at  Detroit,  Chicago,  and 
Denver.  Thence  home  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  total  round  trip  of  about 
11,000  miles,  including  highways  and 
byways.  Hope  to  make  more  trips  to 
Harvard  within  the  next  few  years." 
Mr.  Garbutt  had  been  failing  in  health 
for  several  months  before  his  death. 
He  is  suffvived  by  his  wife,  his  son, 
three  grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
grandchild.—  Eleven  members  of  the 
class  attended  the  ckss  supper  at  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on  Wednesday, 
Jane  23,  and  eleven  memben  also  were 
present  at  Commencement. 


1869. 
Tboius  p.  Bbal»  Sec^ 

Socond  Nfttioiul  Bonk.  Boston. 
The  Class  dined  at  the  Algonquin 
Club  on  Wednesday,  June  23,  at  which 
dinner  twenty-three  men  wero  present. 
It  was  a  pleasant  occasion.  The  annual 
business  meeting  was  held  at  Thayer  5 
on  Commencement  Day.  The  Secre- 
tary presented  his  account  of  receipts 
and  expenses  and  a  statement  of  the 
property  of  the  Class  in  his  possession. 
The  same  was  duly  approved  and  ac- 
cepted. At  that  meeting  the  following 
memorial  of  Warren  Andrew  Locke 
was  presented  by  H.  G.  Pickering:  "  It 
would  seem  almost  imperative  that  any 
sketch  of  a  life  given  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  music  should  contain  some 
appreciative  expression  of  such  devo- 
tion, and  this  in  competent  hands 
should  indeed  be  so;  yet,  as  we,  his 
classmates,  think  of  Warren  Locke  the 
musician,  it  is  of  an  upper  Holworthy 
room  of  a  summer  evening  and  of  lis- 
teners at  open  windows  and  on  the 
steps  below,  of  Pierian  and  Glee  Club 
concerts  under  his  inspiring  guidance^ 
or  of  our  happy  gatherings  of  later 
years,  when  never  a  dinner  ended  with- 
out the  chorus  close  about  him  at  the 
piano  for  the  songs  we  loved.  From 
'The  Last  Smile'  at  starting  it  was 
Warren  who  filled  in  the  waste  places  of 
forgotten  words  or  half-romembered 
air  with  bewildering  accompaniment, 
to  the  'haunting  memories'  of  Sev- 
erance's song  and  'Fair  Harvard'  at 
the  end.  If  he  was  this  and  moro  to  us, 
what  was  he  to  the  CoUege?  Choir- 
master and  organist  at  the  Appleton 
Chapel  for  twenty-eight  years,  editor 
of  the  University  Hymn  Book,  and  or^ 
ganiser  and  director  of  Harvard  chor^ 
uses,  his  services  were  given  with  glad 
and  faithful  devotion.  From  his  innate 
love  of  music  followed  his  simple  plan 
of  life.   Immediately  after  graduation 
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he  was  for  five  years  a  master  at  St. 
Mark's  School  in  Southborough,  and 
for  four  years  thereafter  a  student  of 
music  in  Germany.  October  10,  1878, 
he  was  married  in  Hamburg  to  Made- 
leine Weidemann»  daughter  of  Rev. 
Charles  Frederic  Weidemann,  chaplain 
of  the  Church  of  England  at  Hamburg. 
Of  this  marriage  five  sons  were  born,  all 
of  whom  were  later  graduates  of  Har- 
vard, four  of  these  between  the  years 
1901  and  1905,  establishing  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  record  of  consecutive 
Harvard  graduation  in  one  family. 
Three  of  the  sons  are  now  living,  and 
ten  grandchildren.  Returning  to  this 
country  after  his  marriage,  he  was 
from  1878  to  1880  organist  and  choir- 
master at  St.  John's  Church,  Boston 
Highlands,  and  then  organist  for  eight 
years  at  the  First  Parish  Church  in 
Cambridge.  His  two  longest  terms  of 
service  were  at  the  College  Chapel  as 
above  recorded,  and  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  now  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Paul,  in  Boston,  where  he  became 
organist  and  choirmaster  in  1888,  this 
term  ending  only  with  the  disability  of 
his  last  illness.  On  Sunday,  April  25, 
1920,  a  tablet  placed  on  the  wall  near 
the  organist's  seat  was  dedicated  to  his 
memory.  Dean  Rousmaniere  after  the 
formal  dedication  adding  these  words: 
•The  tablet  which  we  have  just  dedi- 
cated in  memory  of  Warren  Andrew 
Locke  has  been  placed  in  the  Cathedral 
by  two  members  of  the  congregation. 
It  bears  upon  it  a  quotation  from  one  of 
the  anthems  which  under  Mr.  Locke 
was  frequently  sung  in  the  Cathedral, 
"  And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and 
with  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads." 
None  who  knew  Mr.  Locke  can  ever 
forget  him.  As  we  come  here  in  his 
memory  to-day,  we  see  him  in  our  im- 
agination where  for  so  many  years  he 
sat  Sunday  after  Sunday,  at  his  organ 


and  engaged  in  that  service  which  it 
was  his  joy  to  render  in  the  House  of 
God.  There  are  some  of  you  who  re- 
member him  in  the  more  intimate  asso- 
ciations of  his  family  life.  Those  who 
hav0  been  permitted  in  any  degree  to 
be  welcomed  to  that  family  life  know 
that  there  is  no  other  word  which  ex- 
presses what  they  saw  except  the  word 
Heal.  Others  will  in  time  speak  of 
Mr.  Locke's  musical  ability  and  hia 
taste,  but  I  speak  to  you  this  morning 
as  one  who  loved  him  speaking  to  a 
great  congregation  who  loved  him.  We 
shall  always  remember  his  devotion  to 
his  work.  No  man  could  ever  come  into 
touch  with  Mr.  Locke  without  the  im- 
pression of  one  who  was  entirely  faith* 
ful  to  his  duty  as  organist  and  choir- 
master in  this  church.  Oftentimes  on 
Saturday  nights,  if  I  happened  to  be  in 
my  room,  he  would  come  in  in  the  midst 
of  his  practice  at  the  organ,  and  amus- 
ingly reprove  me  for  being  there,  tell- 
ing me  that  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  be 
out  and  that  I  had  had  a  long  day  and 
should  go  home  to  rest.  And  I  often 
left  him  here  at  the  organ  knowing  that 
his  own  long  day  did  not  occur  to  his 
mind,  and  that  even  if  he  needed  rest 
he  would  take  none  until  he  had  fin- 
ished his  task.  But  Mr.  Locke's  great 
gift,  as  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  can 
be  summed  up  only  in  this  phrase,  thai 
he  gave  himself.  Behind  all  his  ability 
there  was  the  man  himself.  And  his  life 
was  spent  unconsciously  giving  forth 
himself  into  the  lives  of  his  friends. 
How  charming  that  self  was,  and  yet 
how  strong  was  the  character!  How 
serious  he  was  when  he  spoke  of  the 
great  bsues  of  life,  and  yet  how  con- 
stantly lighthearted  he  was  as  one  who 
believed  in  God!  For  underneath  that 
personality  which  we  have  loved  and 
which  to-day  we  remember,  lay  an  ab- 
solute faith.  That  faith  was  under- 
neath him  like  the  everlasting  arms 
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through  a]]  the  days  of  toil  and  devo- 
tion and  service,  and  he  rested  in  that 
same  faith  when  he  passed  through  the 
valley  <^  the  shadow  of  death.  It  was 
always  in  his  face  as  to-day  it  must  be 
in  the  nearer  Presence.  May  he  rest  in 
eternal  peace  and  may  eternal  light 
shine  ever  upon  him.  No  life  of  any 
of  us,  perhaps,  has  been  marked  by 
stronger  sincerity  of  purpose  and  sin- 
gleness of  view.  Fortunate  in  its  sur- 
roundings, its  congenial  activities  and 
its  friendships,  a  delightful  and  almost 
indefinable  simplicity  marked  the  tenor 
of  its  way;  nothing  was  hidden  except 
the  griefs  that  must  come  to  all,  and 
suffering  towards  the  end;  everything 
that  showed  was  of  brave  cheer  to  the 
last.  And  so  we  shall  think  of  him  al- 
ways, in  his  home,  at  his  seat  at  the 
organ,  and  at  the  happy  reunions  of  the 
Class;  and  the  spirit  of  his  gentle  and 
weU-loved  presence  will  be  with  us  as 
we  sit  closer  at  the  table  and  rebind 
the  ties  and  memories  of  tfie  passing 
years." 

1870. 
Thomab  B.  Ticknob.  8ee^ 

Medfield. 
The  Class  celebrated  its  50th  Anni- 
versary at  Commencement.  On  Wed- 
nesday morning  thirty  members  assem- 
bled at  the  Harvard  Club  in  Bos- 
ton and  took  automobiles  for  Norfolk, 
where  they  were  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon by  our  classmate  Parkman  and 
Mrs.  Parkman  at  their  beautiful  farm. 
It  was  a  most  delightful  trip  and  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  every  one.  A 
^ronp  photograph  of  those  present  was 
taken.  Later  a  majority  of  the  men 
went  to  the  Harvard- Yale  ball  game. 
In  the  evening,  thirty-two  dined  at  the 
University  Club.  On  Thursday,  fol- 
lowing the  established  custom,  the 
Class  entertained  all  the  older  classes 
and    the    three   following   classes    at 


luncheon  at  Phillips  Brooks  House. 
This  as  usual  proved  one  of  the  plea^ 
antest  features  of  Commencement 
Day,  and  about  three  hundred  gradu- 
ates assembled  in  and  about  the  tent 
where  the  spread  was  served.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Class  attended  the  exer- 
cises in  the  Sever  Quadrangle.  In  all 
thirty-seven  members  were  present  at 
one  or  more  of  the  gatherings,  and  the 
celebration  was  in  every  way  a  pro- 
nounced success. 

1872. 
A.  L.  Lincoln,  8ec^ 

V»  SUte  St.,  Boston. 
The  Class  celebrated  its  48th  anni- 
versary by  an  informal  dinner  at  the 
Secretary's  house,  61  Walnut  Place, 
Brookline,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
June  23,  at  which  the  following  mem- 
bers were  present:  Allen,  Almy,  Bea- 
man.  Brown,  Walter  Burgess,  F.  R. 
Hall,  R.  S.  Hall,  Hutchins,  Lincoln, 
A.  Lord,  Sheldon,  Thwing,  Tompkins, 
who  was  accompanied  by  his  oldest 
grandson,  Floyd  Williams  Gibson,  and 
White.  Six  members  attended  the 
Yale-Harvard  baseball  game,  including 
Baker  and  Miller  who  were  not  at  the 
dinner;  eight  others  met  at  Hutchins's 
house  and  motored  to  the  Daniel  Web- 
ster estate  in  Marshfield.  They  visited 
the  Webster  tomb  and  were  glad  to  find 
the  cemetery  lot  in  good  condition  and 
well  kept  up  by  the  present  owner  of 
the  estate,  Mr.  Hall,  in  spite  of  what 
has  appeared  in  the  newspapers  to  the 
contrary.  At  Thayer  S  on  Commence- 
ment, in  addition  to  others  Babbitt, 
Gibson,  Guild,  Loring,  Palmer,  and  Ti- 
tus appeared.  So,  taking  all  the  events 
together,  there  were  present  twenty- 
two  members  out  of  our  forty-eight  liv- 
ing graduates  and  nine  non-graduates. 
—  At  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  Association  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel  on  Monday,  June 
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21,  Hon.  W.  C.  LoriDg  presided.  ^ 
Arthur  Lord,  president  of  the  Pilgrim 
Society,  made  the  address  on  Jmie  S4 
on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  at 
Plymouth  of  A.  N.  Hollely,  representa- 
tive from  Plymouth,  Eng.,  who  was 
officially  delegated  to  present  a  set  of 
resolutions  from  the  Mayor  and  Conn- 
cil  of  the  Borough  of  Plymouth,  Eng., 
to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  which  com- 
memorate the  tercentenary.  —  J.  F. 
Tufts  has  severed  his  connection  with 
Acadia  College  as  an  active  worker 
after  forty-six  years  of  continuous  ser- 
vice. He  formerly  was  Professor  of  Po» 
litical  Economy  and  History,  but  since 
1912  had  confined  his  work  wholly  to 
the  Department  of  History. 

1878. 
Abthub  L.  Wabb,  80e^ 

Framingluun  Centre,  M ms. 

Thomas  Russell  Watson  died  at 
Cromwell,  Conn.,  July  17,  1920.  He 
was  the  son  of  Benjamin  M.  and  Mary 
(Russell)  Watson  and  was  bom  at  Ply- 
mouth, July  18,  1850.  For  some  years 
after  graduation  he  lived  in  Kansas, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and 
sheep-raising,  and  then  returned  to 
Plymouth,  where  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  he  conducted  nurseries  on  an 
extensive  scale.  He  married  Frederica 
K.  Davis  who,  with  two  children,  sur- 
vives ] 


1874. 
C.  S.  Penhallow,  See., 

40«  Sean  Building,  Boston. 
The  Class  dinner,  held  at  the  Union 
Club,  was  attended  by  twenty-seven 
men.  The  Commencement  meeting 
was  as  usual  at  Holworthy  4,  and  was 
attended  by  about  the  same  number.  — 
Alexander  Porter  Browne  died  July  6 
at  Wrentham.  He  came  to  Harvard 
from  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.H. 
After  graduation  he  was  at  the  Law 


School  for  two  years,  reoehring  his 
LL.B.  in  1876,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Suffolk  Bar,  and  later  to  the 
Federal  Court.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  was  associated  with  his  father, 
who  was  a  well-known  patent  attorney 
in  Boston.  In  1898  Browne  was  special 
assistant  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.  He 
edited  the  fourth  edition  of  '*  Browne 
on  the  Statute  of  Frauds,"  and  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  specialised  in  the 
law  of  patents,  trademarks,  and  copy- 
rights. During  the  past  few  years  he 
has  had  offices  in  Providence,  R.I.,  and 
had  given  up  his'  Boston  office. 

1875. 
Wabbbc  a.  Rbbd,  8ee.p 


The  Class  oddl>rated  its  45th  anni- 
versary. Thirty-six  members  were  pres- 
ent. On  the  day  before  Commencement 
Hemenway  invited  us  to  lundieon  at 
his  house  in  Canton;  in  the  afternoon 
we  went  to  the  Harvard  and  Yale  base- 
ball match  at  Soldiers*  Field,  and  in  the 
evening  the  Class  dined  at  the  Harvard 
Club,  N.  H.  Stone  presiding.  —  Fred- 
eric Sattonstall  Gould  died  July  1, 
1920,  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  of  loco- 
motor ataxia.  He  had  been  a  sufferer 
from  the  disease  for  many  years,  and 
bore  his  sickness  with  patience  and 
fortitude.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles 
and  Henrietta  SaltonstaD  (Mumford) 
Gould,  bom  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y., 
Aug.  28, 1858.  He  fitted  for  coHege  at  a 
private  school  in  New  Yoric  City.  After 
graduation  he  passed  one  year  in  Eu- 
rope, then  studied  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York, 
receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.,  Feb.  19, 
1878.  He  was  Jimior  Assistant  to  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  in  1878,  and  House  Sur- 
geon in  1879,  and  for  about  two  years 
was  an  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.   On  ac- 
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count  of  his  health  he  went  to  Santa 
Barbftfa,  Cal.,  in  April,  18d4,  and  lived 
there  until  his  death.  He  was  married 
in  New  York  City.  June  21,  1897,  to 
Clara  Hinton. 

1877. 
LmnBAT  SwivT,  See,, 
Boston  Public  Libiary. 
The  Class  celebrated  the  48d  anni- 
▼ersary  of  graduation  by  a  dinner  at 
the  Parker  House,  Boston,  on  the  even- 
ing before  Commencement  Day.  Forty- 
one  men  were  present,  brief  remarks 
were  made  by  A.  L.  Lowell,  E.  S.  Mar- 
tin, James  Byrne  and  6.  E.  Wood-  ' 
berry,  and  the  evening  was  then  de- 
voted to  friendly  conversation.  Just 
before  the  dinner,  an  ancient  and 
solemn  rite  took  place  in  honor  of  the 
77th  Constitutional  Amendment,  at 
which  Cate  and  Perrin  were  the  officiat- 
ing Elders.  —  At  the  Class  meeting  on 
Comnaencement  Day  it  was  voted  to 
accept  the  informal  invitation  extended 
by  the  New  York  classmates  to  attend 
a  dinner  to  be  held  next  spring  in  that 
dty.  —  Byrne,  who  as  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association  presided  at  its 
meeting  at  Commencement,  spoke  with 
deep  feeling  of  the  debt  that  we  owe  our 
dead  that  we  may  not  "  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  those  who  died  believing  that 
they  were  fighting  for  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  ending  of  war.*'  — 
Frederick  Manning  Tucker  died  at  his 
home,  47  Englewood  Ave.,  Brookline, 
June  21,  after  a  brief  illness.  Tucker, 
who  was  the  son  of  Luther  Pike  and 
Georgianna  Sophia  (Manning),  was 
bom  Feb.  3, 1855,  at  Portland,  Me.;  he 
was  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  and  entered  with  the 
Freshman  class,  but  left  college  at  the 
end  of  hia  Sophomore  year.  Returning 
from  a  business  experience  in  Pueblo, 
Col.,  he  was  associated  for  a  time  with 
Shepard,  Nerweii  k  Co.,  in  Boston. 


From  1884  to  1892  he  was  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  scythe  and  oil 
stones  with  headquarters  at  Haverhill, 
N.H.  He  then  entered  the  banking 
business  in  Boston,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  that  city.  He 
had  recently  been  the  confidential  man- 
ager of  the  William  L.  Miller  Company, 
contractors.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  who  was  Emma  Mahala  Hatch, 
and  two  children,  Tracey  Hatch  of 
Chicago,  and  Marion  Elisabeth.  A  son, 
Richard  Manning,  died  in  infancy. 

1878. 
Hbnbt  Wbbklbb,  See,p 

511  Sem  BUg.,  Boston. 
The  members  of  the  Class  dined  at 
Young's  Hotel,  Boston,  the  night  be- 
fore Commencement.  Those  present 
were  W.  B.  Allen,  Bancroft,  Browne, 
Cobb,  Cushing,  Eaton,  B.  F.  Hard- 
ing, J.  B.  Harding,  Hastings,  Hewins, 
B.  N.  Johnson,  Loring,  Littauer,  I.  B. 
Mills,  Montague,  C.  Moore,  Pinney, 
Potter,  Roberts,  Sparhawk,  Sullivan, 
Tufts,  Vickery,  Wheeler,  Worcester, 
and  Wood.  Worcester  was  congratu- 
lated on  his  election  for  the  second  time 
as  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  and  Tufts  on  having 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Durham  College.  The  Secretary  re- 
ported the  amount  subscribed  by  the 
Class  to  the  Harvard  Endowment 
Fund,  giving  some  detailed  information 
in  regard  to  it.  —  Alfred  Harrison  Rog- 
ers died  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  March  6, 
1020.  He  was  born  Feb.  2,  1858,  at 
LeClaire,  la.  His  parents  were  Robert 
H.  and  Mary  Jane  Caldwell  Rogers,  the 
father  being  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
who^  settled  in  Iowa  in  early  days,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  that 
State  when  Iowa  City  was  the  capital. 
The  elder  Rogers  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  LeClaire,  where  he  established 
large  lumber  interests,  and  built  the 
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first  steam  sawmill  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  He  was  descended  from 
Scotch-Irish  ancestors,  who  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  about  1700.  His  lineal 
ancestors  were  noted  for  brilliant  mili- 
tary services  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  His  parental  grandfather,  An- 
drew Rogers,  was  lieutenant  in  a  com- 
pany from  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
commanded  by  Capt.  James  Rogers,  a 
brother.  Two  other  brothers  were  pri- 
vates in  the  same  command.  On  the 
maternal  side  Robert  H.  Rogers  was 
descended  from  Timothy  Green,  a 
colonel  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars, 
who  served  at  Fort  Duquesne,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Ticonderoga;  and  also  from 
Col.  William  Allen,  who  commanded  a 
regiment  from  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
and  participated  in  many  notable  bat^ 
ties,  including  those  of  Long  Island  and 
Trenton,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
wounded.  Mary  Jane  Caldwell,  wife  of 
Robert  H.  Rogers,  was  a  native  of 
Kentucky.  He.-  ancestors  were  among 
the  pioneer  citizens  of  the  city  of  Piqua, 
Ohio.  When  A.  H.  Rogers  was  10  years 
old,  his  parents  removed  from  Iowa  to 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  where  he  attended 
the  public  schools  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Leavenworth  High  School  in 
the  class  of  1874.  During  his  last  year 
at  the  school  he  decided  to  enter  Har- 
vard College,  but  found  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  was  required  for  admis- 
sion, the  preparation  for  which  was 
supposed  to  require  about  three  years, 
and  he  had  studied  no  Greek  at  all  at 
the  school.  He,  however,  took  up  the 
study  of  Greek  in  March,  1874,  and  as  a 
result  of  his  work  was  able  to  pass  the 
entrance  examination  for  college  in  the 
following  September.  He  graduated 
with  honors  in  philosophy.  He  then 
began  the  study  of  law  with  Col.  £.  L. 
Bartlett  at  Wyandotte,  Kan.,  but  be- 
fore completing  his  legal  education  en- 
gaged in  a  lumber,  grain,  and  milling 


business  with  hu  brother  at  Spring 
Hill,  Kan.  While  thuir  occupied  he  con- 
tinued his  law  studies  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Olathe,  Kan.,  in 
1880.  but  never  engaged  in  practice. 
In  1882  he  left  his  brother  and  went  to 
Wyandotte,  where  he  established  the 
Bank  of  Wyandotte,  which  he  managed 
until  1885.  Having  sold  this  business 
he  was  engaged  for  one  year  as  clerk  of 
the  Citizens*  National  Bank  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  In  1886  he  became  cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  and 
occupied  the  position  for  two  years, 
leaving  it  in  1889  to  organize  the 
Springfield  Savings  Bank,  with  which 
he  was  connected  until  1898,  when  he 
sold  his  interest  in  that  institution,  and 
in  1894  removed  to  Joplin.  In  1889  he 
built  a  street  railway  between  Webb 
City  and  Carterville,  two  and  one  half 
miles  in  length,  and  operated  it  with 
mules  from  Sept.  1,  1890,  until  March 
1,  1893.  In  the  latter  year  he  effected 
the  organization  of  the  Southwest 
Missouri  Electric  Railway  Company, 
which  has  since  grown  into  the  pres- 
ent Southwest  Missouri  Railroad  Com- 
pany, a  trolley  system  of  prominence 
and  good  repute,  embracing  about 
ninety  miles  of  track  in  Jasper  County, 
Mo.,  Cherokee  County,  Kan.,  and  Ot- 
tawa County,  Okla.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Mr.  Rogers  was  president 
of  the  Southwest  Missouri  Railroad 
Company,  the  Joplin  Globe  Publishing 
Company,  vice-president  of  the  Intet^ 
State  Grocer  Company,  a  director  of 
the  Joplin  National  Bank,  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Southw^estem 
Missouri.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Missouri  chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  and  also  of  the  Missouri 
chapter  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 
He  was  married  in  May,  1881,  at  Phoe- 
nix, N.Y.,  to  Miss  Katherine  Colburn, 
a  daughter  of  James  Colburn,  architect 
and   builder,  who  with    two  children 
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survives  him.  The  children  are  H.  C. 
Rogers,  of  Carthage,  and  Mrs.  £.  C. 
Estes.  In  1917  his  heart  was  affected 
and  during  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life  he  was  an  invalid.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Southwest 
Missouri  Electric  Railway  Club  in 
Webb  City,  Mo.,  an  institution  that 
Rogers  had  caused  to  be  erected  for  the 
benefit  of  the  railway  employees,  and 
were  attended  by  many  hundreds  of 
people.  —  Andrew  Duff  Heffem  died 
May  2,  1920,  at  his  home  in  Philadel« 
phia.  He  was  bom  in  1853,  and  studied 
for  the  Episcopal  ministry  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Divinity  School  after  graduat- 
ing from  Harvard  College  with  highest 
honors  in  philosophy.  In  1881  he  was 
rector  of  St.  Mary*s  Church,  Hillsbo- 
rough, Ohio.  He  became  rector  of  Trin- 
ity Chiirch,  Southwark,  Philadelphia, 
in  1882.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  Professor  of  New  Testament  Liter- 
ature and  Languages  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Divinity  School,  and  had  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  that  school 
since  1 900.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  ablest  Greek  scholars  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1904  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
is  the  wife  of  Nathaniel  B.  Groton,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Thomases  Church,  White- 
marsh.  —  Edward  Stackpole  died  at 
Eau  Gallie,  Fla.,  May  9,  1920.  He  was 
born  at  Boston,  Sept.  28,  1855,  and 
was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1878  during  the  freshman  and 
a  portion  of  the  sophomore  years.  He 
lived  a  retired  life,  and  had  not  been  in 
good  health  for  some  little  time  before 
his  death.  A  widow,  but  no  children, 
survives  him.  —  Cluries  Kxlborn  Wil- 
liams died  at  Sioux  City,  la..  May  22, 
1920.  He  was  bom  at  Rutland,  Vt., 
March  8,  1856.  After  graduating  from 


College  he  spent  one  year  at  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  also  studied  law  at 
Columbia  University,  N.Y.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Rutland,  Vt., 
in  September,  1880.  He  subsequently 
moved  to  Sioux  City,  la.,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  there  until 
his  death.  He  was  married  Dec.  28, 
1889,  to  Gladys  Ethra  Garrison,  and 
had  two  daughters. 

1879. 
Samuel  C.  Bennett,  See.y 

10  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
The  Class  dined  at  the  University 
Club,  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  June  28. 
About  fifty  members  were  present,  in- 
cluding Anthony,  Atherton,  Baily, 
Bennett,  Blanchard,  Brown,  Burr, 
Casas,  Conant,  Clapp,  J.  T.  Coolidge, 
Crawford,  Curtis,  Denegre,  Ellis,  Fel- 
ton.  Gage,  Galloupe,  Hodgdon,  Hodges, 
Holmes,  Homer,  Hudson.  Hutchins, 
Jackson,  Keyes,  Lawrence,  J.  S. 
Mitchell,  Monroe,  Motley,  Mulligan, 
Newhall,  Nichols,  Patten,  Rand,  Rus- 
sell, Sargent,  Shannon,  Shute,  Sibley, 
Stone,  Taussig,  J.  £.  Thomas,  Temple, 
Underwood,  Willard.  Ellis  was  toast- 
master,  and,  to  use  his  words,  ''served 
the  dry  toast."  There  were  many  re- 
grets that  Richardson  was  no  longer 
with  us  and  that  the  place  which  he  has 
filled  so  ably  for  many  years  at  the 
Class  dinners  was  vacant.  Almy,  Bar^ 
low.  Wells,  Burlingham,  Crosman, 
French,  Mercer,  Leonard,  Powel,  Rob- 
bins,  Townsend,  Wright,  Case,  Dodge, 
Mack,  Swayze,  Wilton,  Sylvester  and 
others  sent  their  greetings  and  good 
wishes.  In  addition  to  the  entertaining 
observations  of  the  toastmaster,  Taus- 
sig and  J.  T.  Coolidge  made  interesting 
remarks  upon  their  several  experiences 
in  France.  Shute  told  us  of  the  trials  of 
an  author,  and  Crawford  recalled  tome 
memories  of  his  college  days.  There 
was  a  short  business  meeting  just  be- 
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fore  the  dinner  and  Burr  reported  upon 
the  present  condition  of  the  Class  fund. 

—  Holworthy  18  was  open  to  the  Class 
as  usual  on  Commencement  Day.  — 
Wells  b  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Hi»- 
tory  in  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.,  having  held  that  posi- 
tion since  1916.  —  G.  H.  Burrill  is  now 
the  pastor  emeritus  of  his  former  parish 
at  Easthampton.  He  served  as  an  ad- 
visory member  of  the  Draft  Board  in 
East  Orange,  N.J.,  and  in  1919  as  man« 
ager  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Em- 
ployment Bureau.  He  is  now  em- 
ployed in  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund  Commission. 

—  Cobb  is  president  of  the  Chicago  So- 
ciety of  the  New  Church  and  in  1919 
was  president  of  the  New  England  So- 
ciety of  Chicago.  —  Powel  is  a  coun- 
cilor of  the  Newport  Chapter  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  and 
also  the  Sd  Sergeant,  B  Company,  New- 
port Constabulary.  Hi»two  sons  volun- 
teered and  as  privates  entered  the 
United  States  Army  in  the  Great  War. 
Each  of  them  rose  to  be  commissioned  a 
Captain  in  the  Air  Service  of  the  Signal 
Corps.  —  Since  1916  Swift  has  been 
president  of  the  New  Bedford  Five 
Cent  Savings  Bank  and  holds  that 
office  now.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New  Bedford  Liberty  Loan  Committee 
and  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Guards. 
His  son,  Jireh  Swift,  Jr.,  was  Captain 
of  a  machine-gun  company  in  the  Rain- 
bow Division  and  was  engaged  in  &ve 
major  battles  of  the  Great  War.  — 
Wilton  has  returned  from  the  West  af- 
ter several  years  of  residence  there. 
His  present  address  is  EUdns,  N.H.  — 
Keyes  is  one  of  the  founders  of  Harvard 
Club  of  Concord,  recently  established. 

—  Ellis  has  been  given  by  the  French 
Government  the  decoration  of  an  Offi- 
cier  de  Tlnstruction  Publique.  He  is 
now  the  treasurer  of  the  Springfield 
Five  Cent  Savings  Bank.  —  Shute  has 


recently  published  a  book  called  "The 
Real  Diary  of  the  Worst  Farmer."  -* 
Taussig  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Northwestern  University,  on 
June  16,  1920,  and  the  Harvard  Chap- 
ter of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  has  elected  him 
president  for  the  year  1920-21.  —  Hill 
traveled  in  the  Orient  for  a  year  and  is 
now  a  trustee  of  several  American  edu- 
cational institutions  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of  Rutgers 
College  and  Chairman  of  the  American 
Indian  Institute.  He  is  still  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature  at  Vassar 
College,  and  in  1917  he  published  a 
"Life  of  Christ."  —  Sargent  was  in 
England  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war  and  spent  two  years  at  Downside 
Abbey,  an  ancient  house  of  the  English 
Benedictines.  In  1916  he  returned  to 
this  country  and  with  other  brothers  of 
the  Order  established  a  priory,  of  which 
he  b  the  superior,  at  Portsmouth,  R.L 
His  present  address  is  Portsmouth 
Priory,  Portsmouth,  R.I.  —  During 
the  period  of  federal  control  of  rail- 
roads, Hudson  was  president  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  and  also 
president  of  nine  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions. Since  the  railroads  were  returned 
to  their  owners  he  has  been  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  counsel  of  the  reor- 
ganized Boston  and  Maine.  —  Dow  ia 
still  the  actuary  of  the  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
is  an  officer  in  various  financial  and 
charitable  corporations  in  Wobum, 
where  he  lives.  —  Hudson  has  prepared 
and  read  before  the  Concord  Social 
Circle  an  appreciation  of  Houston 
which  will  appear  in  the  next  Class 
Report. 

1880. 
John  WoonnuRT,  80c., 

14  BeMOD  St..  Boston. 
The  Class  celebrated  its  40th  anni- 
versary on  the  day  before  Commence- 
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meat  by  an  automobile  ride  in  tbe 
morning;  lunching  at  the  Hoosic-Whia- 
ick  Club  in  Ponkapog  and  return- 
ing in  time  for  the  Class  Dinner  at 
the  Union  Club  in  Boston.  There  were 
fifty-one  members  at  the  dinner  and 
nearly  as  many  at  lunch.  There  were  a 
number  from  a  distance*  even  Cali- 
fornia being  represented. 

1881. 
Rbt.  John  W.  Sotks,  See., 

U  CWUat  St.,  Botton. 
The  d9th  anniversary  dinner  proved 
a  very  pleasant,  though  informal,  occa- 
sion. Evarts  presided,  and  read  some 
much  appreciated  verses.  He  called 
upon  Markham,  Parmenter,  R.  C. 
Sturgis,  Greene,  and  W.  R.  Thayer, 
who  made  interesting  addresses.  There 
were  forty-one  present.  —  The  7th 
Class  Report  is  in  preparation  for  publi- 
cation next  year  in  anticipation  of  the 
40th  anniversary.  The  secretary  has 
sent  out  blanks  for  the  "  lives,"  and 
is  urging  prompt  replies.  —  Frederic 
Wood  Hardy,  who  was  bom  at  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  83,  18dd,  died  at  Makawao, 
Maui,  Hawaii,  April  S,  1920.  Hardy 
was  the  son  of  Greorge  Dana  Boardman 
and  Jennie  (Andrews)  Hardy.  He  en- 
tered college  from  the  Bialden  High 
School.  Within  a  year  after  graduation, 
he  went,  because  of  his  health,  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  where  he  had  ever 
since  been  engaged  in  teaching,  becom- 
ing in  1888  principal  of  the  Govern- 
ment School  at  Makawao.  He  had 
been  active  in  political  affairs  in  the 
Islands.  In  1896  he  married  Lillian 
Hitchcock  Aiken,  who  survives  him. 
Mrs.  Hardy  writes  that  Hardy  was 
in  the  schoolroom  until  a  week  be- 
fore his  death,  not  willing  to  give 
up,  though  the  doctor  says  he  must 
have  been  iU  a  long  time.  —  The 
death  is  reported  at  Chicago  of  Bdward 
Ridgely. 


1882. 
Hbmbt  W.  Cunningham,  Seo^ 

80  State  St..  B<Mton. 
Prof.  C.  T.  Copeland,  of  Harvard, 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Lilt. 
D.  from  Bowdoin  at  Commencement. 
—  Rev.  D.  C.  Garrett,  of  Concord,  is 
to  officiate  at  the  services  at  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah  in  Boston  during  the 
summer.  Many  years  ago,  when  a 
student  at  Cambridge  and  in  Deacon's 
orders,  he  served  as  an  assistant  at  this 
church.  --  Rev,  Henxy  Hurlburt  Mor- 
liUy  whose  full  name  as  he  wished  it  put 
in  College  records  was  Samuel  Henry 
Hurlburt  Morrill,  died  at  Springfield, 
June  25,  1920.  He  was  bom  at  Dun- 
ham, Me.,  Jan.  5,  1860,  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam FVancis  and  Sarah  Nevens  (New- 
ell) Morrill,  and  fitted  for  college  at  the 
Cambridge  High  School.  Upon  gradual 
tion  in  1882  he  received  a  magna  eum 
laude  degree  with  honors  in  music,  and 
for  the  next  three  years  continued  his 
musical  studies  under  Prof.  J.  K.  Paine, 
becoming  teacher,  composer,  and  con- 
cert pianist,  as  well  as  playing  first  vio- 
lin in  the  Cambridge  Orchestral  Soci- 
ety. In  September,  1885,  he  became 
director  of  music  in  the  University  at 
Holton,  Kansas,  and  in  the  following 
September  professor  at  Bethany  Col- 
lege, Topeka.  He  was  made  professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  chaplain  of  St. 
John*s  School  at  Salina,  Kan.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1888,  and  in  the  same  year  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  being  made  a  deacon.  In  De- 
cember, 1889,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
priesthood  at  Abilene,  Kan.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  Kansas  State  Mu- 
sic Teachers*  Association  for  two  years, 
and  traveled  much  in  the  State  as  a 
missionary,  besides  being  assistant  edi- 
tor of  the  diocesan  paper.  The  Sentinel. 
In  1890  he  became  rector  of  Christ 
Church  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  where  he 
remained  till  he  was  called  to  St.  John's 
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Church  at  Clinton,  la.,  in  1896.  While 
he  was  in  charge  of  this  parish  a  new 
Gothic  stone  church  was  built  and 
furnished.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Iowa  dio- 
cese, and  presided  at  the  convention 
held  to  elect  a  successor  to  the  late 
Bishop  Will  am  S.  Perry,  '54.  In  1900 
he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Paul's  church  at  Holyoke,  where  he 
served  for  eleven  years  with  a  marked 
degree  of  energy  and  success;  and  under 
his  guidance  a  new  church,  rectory,  and 
parish  house  were  built.  In  1011  he  re- 
signed from  active  work,  though  he  still 
preached  on  occasions  and  did  some 
teaching,  and  for  a  time  he  served  as 
secretary  of  the  newly  formed  diocese 
of  western  Massachusetts.  He  was 
married  Nov.  16,  1884,  to  Carrie  Emily 
Barrington,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Elisabeth  Barrington,  of  Cambridge, 
and  had  one  daughter,  who  is  now  the 
wife  of  Theodore  R.  Ramage,  of  Spring- 
field. It  was  to  be  near  her  that  he  re- 
moved from  Holyoke  and  passed  his 
last  few  years  at  Springfield.  He  was  a 
man  of  energy  and  talent,  an  excellent 
linguist  and  musician. 

1883. 
Fbeoebick  Nichols*  See., 
2  Joy  St.,  Boston. 
Thirty-eight  men  were  present  at  the 
Class  Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  on 
June  23,  and  listened  to  two  extremely 
interesting  and  well-considered  talks  by 
L.  A.  Coolidge  and  J.  F.  Moors.  The 
former  had  just  returned  from  his  mis- 
sion as  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, and  gave  a  graphic  and  unus- 
ual description  of  the  inside  workings 
of  that  body  and  of  the  influences  that 
brought  about  the  decision.  Moors  dis- 
coursed upon  the  wide  variety  of  prob- 
lems that  come  before  the  Corporation 
for  settlement,  and  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  President  Lowell  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  maintained  the 


traditional  right  to  freedom  of  thought 
at  Harvard.  There  was  a  larger  number 
of  men  than  usual  at  our  room  on  Com- 
mencement Day.  Major-Gen.  Clarence 
R.  Edwards,  brother  of  our  late  class- 
mate, H.  R.  Edwards,  paid  a  pleasant 
visit  to  11  Stoughton,  and  marched 
round  the  Yard  with  our  Class  to  the 
Alumni  exercises.  —  L.  A.  Coolidge 
was  rejected,  on  July  14,  president  of 
the  Middlesex  Club  of  Massachusetts. 
—  Prof.  J.  R.  Brackett  resigned  in  May 
his  position  as  director  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work  of  Simmons  College.  A 
reception  was  given  in  his  honor  on 
June  1,  at  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club,  by  the  Corporation,  "to  friends 
and  colleagues  of  Dr.  Brackett  in  recog- 
nition of  distinguished  service  rendered 
in  founding  the  School  of  Social  Work.*' 
Joseph  Lee,  chairman  of  the*  Advisory 
Board,  presided,  and  speeches  were 
made  by  Prof.  F.  G.  Peabody,  Dr.  R 
C.  Cabot,  and  others,  and  telegrams 
were  received  from  schools  of  philan- 
thropy and  distinguished  social  workers 
throughout  the  country,  all  emphasis- 
ing the  courage,  imagination,  and  faith 
of  our  classmate  in  his  pioneer  work  of 
the  last  eighteen  years.  —  Prof.  C.  H. 
Grandgent  delivered  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  poem,  being  the  third  member 
of  the  Class  to  be  thus  honored.  Rev. 
P.  S.  Grant  being  chosen  last  year  and 
the  late  H.  G.  Chapman  in  1801.— 
Joseph  Lee  had  a  two-column  article  in 
the  Boston  Herald  of  July  26,  entitled 
"Competition  the  Best  Regulator,"  in 
which  he  compares  the  existing  system 
with  the  alternative  of  government 
compulsion  and  conscription  of  labor. 
He  admits  that  the  competitive  system 
is  not  perfect  in  its  operation;  that  un- 
der it  the  earnings  of  many  of  the  more 
poorly  paid  are  less  than  is  socially  de- 
sirable, and  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  through  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion, raising  the  standard  of  produc- 
tion,  collective  bargaining,  industrial 
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education,  better  schools,  better  means 
of  self-expression,  cooperation,  and 
making  industiy  itself  more  expressive 
of  the  artistic  or  creative  impulse,  so 
that  a  richer  and  more  truly  human 
life  may  be  possible.  **  But  with  all  its 
faults,"  he  concludes,  "competition 
does  perform  one  cardinal  service.  It 
does  determine  who  shall  do  what,  and 
how  much  he  shall  be  paid  for  it,"  and 
it  solves  the  industrial  problem,  so  far, 
through  the  free  choice  of  the  individual 
and  the  natural  operation  of  supply  and 
demand.  —  C.  P.  Perin  was  elected,  on 
Commencement  Day,  president  of  the 
Harvard  Engineering  Society,  a  new 
organization  including  all  Harvard 
graduates  interested  in  engineering, 
with  a  membership  already  of  nearly 
800.  The  society,  which  is  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  Harvard  Engineering  Soci- 
ety of  New  York  and  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  and  Engineering  Society,  will 
have  its  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  and  local  branches  will  be  estab- 
lished as  desired.  It  is  hoped  to  corre- 
late the  courses  in  Engineering  at  Har- 
vard with  conditions  in  actual  industry 
by  offering  the  students  employment, 
during  the  summer  and  term  time,  un- 
der competent  supervision,  and  this 
unification  of  all  Harvard  Engineering 
men  is  expected  to  give  greater  support 
to  the  department  than  ever  before.  — 
C.  E.  L.  Wingate  has  been  assistant 
editor  of  the  series  of  "One  Hundred 
Best  Novels  —  Condensed,"  published 
by  Harper  &  Bros. 

1884. 
T.  K.  CuMMiNB,  Seo^ 

70  SUte  St.,  Boaton. 
Rev.  S.  M.  Hayes,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  received  in  May,  19d0,  from  the 
Seabuiy  Divinity  School  at  Faribault, 
Minn.,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  —  H.  F.  Atwood  has  been 
made  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 


tors of  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Co.  of  Boston. —S.  A.  Eliot 
sailed  for  Europe  in  July  to  take  part  in 
the  European  celebration  of  the  dOOth 
anniversary  of  the  sailing  of  the  May^ 
flotoer.  He  is  to  make  several  addresses 
in  England  in  the  interest  of  the  Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union.  He  and  his  wife 
will  serve  as  delegates  in  Switzerland 
and  in  Holland  at  meetings  of  the 
World  Alliance  for  Promoting  Interna- 
tional Friendship.  Before  returning  to 
America  in  September  they  will  partici- 
pate in  further  Mayflower  anniversary 
celebrations  in  various  parts  of  England. 

1885. 
Hbnbt  M.  Williams,  (See., 

10  SUte  St..  Boaton. 

The  Class  had  a  satisfactory  S5th  an- 
niversary celebration  with  a  good  attend- 
ance of  both  men  and  wives.  Monday, 
all  visited  Plymouth,  saw  the  sights, 
had  a  shore  dinner,  and  stopped  for  tea 
at  Cohasset  on  the  way  home.  Tues- 
day, the  men  went  by  automobile  along 
the  North  Shore  to  Marblehead,  and 
enjoyed  luncheon  at  the  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club.  A  large  delegation  marched 
to  the  Stadium  Exercises,  and  a 
block  of  seats  was  reserved  for  the 
wives  in  section  22.  Wednesday,  class- 
mates and  their  families  attended  the 
Harvard-Yale  baseball  game.  In  the 
evening  the  Class  Dinner  was  held  at 
the  Algonquin  Club,  Boston,  about 
sixty-five  men  being  present.  J.  J. 
Storrow  presided.  Judge  E.  T.  San- 
ford,  of  Knoxville,  acted  as  toast- 
master,  and  made  a  graceful  speech. 
G.  R.  Nutter  read  a  sonnet.  Other 
speakers  were  the  Class  Secretary,  Dr. 
B.  Peterson,  E.  P.  Woods.  G.  D.  Gush- 
ing, S.  J.  Jennings,  S.  E.  Winslow,  and 
A.  G.  Webster.  Dr.  G.  R.  Harding  had 
charge  of  the  music.  The  dinner  was. 
held  in  strict  accordance  with  the  18th 
Amendment,  and  did  not  break  up  until 
after  twelve  o'clock.  Two  men  from  the 
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Pacific  Coast,  Kelleher,  of  Seattle,  and 
Lent,  of  San  Francisco,  attended  the 
celebration.  Thursday,  Commence- 
ment, a  special  lunch  was  served  in 
Harvard  6.  Captain  W.  Chandler 
spoke  at  length  on  his  service  and  ex- 
periences with  the  A.E.F.  A  large 
group  marched  to  the  exercises  in  the 
afternoon.  A  small  party  attended  the 
Harvard- Yale  race  on  Friday,  being 
accommodated  on  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Boston*s  special  train.  —  Material 
for  the  9th  Class  Report  is  now  being 
collected.  It  is  planned  to  have  it  ap- 
pear in  the  fall.  —  R.  W.  Boyden  is  in 
Paris  as  unofficial  representative  of  the 
United  States  attending  the  Repara- 
tion Coimcil  of  the  Great  Powers.  — 
S.  E.  Winslow  is  canciidate  for  a  fifth 
term  in  Congress  as  Republican  from 
the  Fourth  Massachusetts  District  of 
Worcester.  —  Prof.  A.  G.  Webster,  of 
Worcester,  is  also  a  candidate  from  the 
same  district  on  his  own  platform.  — 
Dr.  R.  R.  Robinson,  of  Wakefield,  R.I., 
has  retired  from  active  practice  on  ac- 
count of  poor  health.  —  G.  E.  Foss  will 
be  one  of  the  speakers  for  Harding  and 
Coolidge  in  Maine  during  the  cam- 
paign. —  President  V.  C.  Alderson,  of 
the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  has  writ- 
ten "The  Oil  Shale  Industry,"  pub- 
lished by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
It  is  the  first  treatment  of  the  subject 
by  an  American,  and  in  view  of  the 
warning  by  geologists  and  government 
experts  that  the  underground  supply  of 
oil  will  soon  begin  to  fail,  it  is  a  work  of 
great  importance.  —  H.  M.  Williams  is 
one  of  the  executive  committee  for  the 
Unitarian  Campaign. 

1886. 
Thob.  Tilbbton  Baldwin,  Seo,, 
77  Franklin  St,  Boaton. 
The  thirty-fourth  annual  Class  Din- 
ner was  held  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club, 
Boston,  on  Wednesday,  June  2S.  Twen- 


ty-eight men  were  present:  T.  T. 
Baldwin,  W.  W.  Baldwin,  G.  G.  Brad- 
ford, F.  S.  Churchill.  Garrett  Drop- 
pers, P.  R.  Frothingham,  Courtenay 
Guild,  F.  C.  Hood,  W.  H.  Howe,  F.  A. 
Kendall,  £.  T.  Lee,  F.  B.  Mallory, 
J.  M.  Merriam,  F.  J.  Moors,  E.  H. 
Nichols,  G.  R.  Parsons,  J.  H.  Payne, 
C.  D.  Porter,  C.  A.  Pratt,  Odin  Rob- 
erts, E.  C.  Rowse,  W.  W.  Simmons, 
W.  H.  Slocum,  W.  B.  Waterman,  W.  G. 
Webster,  F.  C.  Weld,  R.  D.  Weston  and 
G.  G.  Wilson.  Guild  was  toastmaster. 
The  Secretary  made  his  usual  report, 
spoke  of  the  Harvard  Endowment 
Fund,  and  read  an  interesting  let- 
ter from  W.  C.  Boyden,  Commissioner 
General  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Poland. 
The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  re- 
quest the  Endowment  Fund  Committee 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Class  Com- 
mittee the  obtaining  of  additional  sub- 
scriptions from  members  of  the  Class. 
Hood  reported  on  the  Class  finances, 
spoke  of  the  Business  School  and  the 
new  Engineering  School,  and  asked  for 
suggestions  as  to  the  program  for  our 
Thirty-fifth  Reunion  next  June.  The 
arrangements  for  the  Reunion  were 
left  to  the  Class  Committee.  Profes- 
sor Wilson  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  new  system  of  examinations 
adopted  by  the  various  departments 
of  the  College.  Droppers,  United  States 
Minister  to  Greece  during  the  war, 
spoke  of  the  Greek  situation,  and  com- 
pared the  system  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment with  that  of  the  English  Foreign 
Office.  Webster,  who  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  carried  the 
Republican  primaries  in  five  States, 
spoke  of  the  primary  system.  W.  W. 
Baldwin,  after  speaking  of  some  of  our 
New  York  classmates,  discussed  the 
present  Mexican  situation  and  our 
interests  in  Mexico.  Lee,  from  Chicago, 
Rowse,  from  St.  Louis,  Weston  and 
Roberts  each  spoke  briefly.  —  Garrett 
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DroppeiB,  recently  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Greece,  has  resigned  from  the 
diplomatic  aerviee,  and  in  the  fall  will 
tesnme  work  at  Williams  College, 
where  he  is  Orrin  Sage  Professor  of 
Political  Economy.  —  William  Littaner 
has  been  commissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  U.S.  Reserves. -- Dr. 
H.  6.  Locke  is  Professor  of  Neuro- 
psychiatry in  the  College  of  Medicine 
of  Syracuse  University.  —  Dr.  E.  H. 
Nichols  has  been  cited  for  "  ezception- 
aUy  meritorious  and  conspicuous  serv- 
ices at  Base  Hospital  No.  7,  A.E.F." 

—  William  Harrison  Hdliday  died  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  April  SO,  19d0.  He 
was  bom  July  27,  1868,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  the  son  of  Samuel  Newton  and 
Maria  Fithian  Glasby  Holliday.  On 
Oct.  30, 1880,  he  nuirried  Flora  Adaline 
Baldwin,  at  Los  Angeles,  and  had  one 
daughter  who  died  in  childhood.  Holli- 
day entered  college  with  '85,  but  a 
severe  fall  from  a  bicycle  early  in  his 
senior  year  kept  him  out  for  over  a  year 
and  prevented  his  graduation  with  that 
Class.  He  took  his  A.B.  degree  cum 
Uade  in  1880.  Since  1887  he  was  en- 
gaged in  banking  in  California,  and  for 
many  years  was  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 

—  New  addresses:  Wendell  Baker, 
residence,  140  West  58th  St.,  office, 
care  Bond  and  Goodwin,  65  Broadway, 
Newport,  N.T.;  Stephen  Chase,  08 
Chestnut  St.,  Boston;  Dr.  F.  S. 
Churchill,  17  Canton  Ave.,  Milton; 
C.  R.  Fletcher,  69  Prospect  Ave., 
Hambnrg,  N.Y.;  G.  N.  Perkins,  474 
East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Odin 
Roberts,  office,  200  Washington  St., 
Boston;  F.  B.  Taylor,  420  Downing 
Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.     . 

1801. 
A.  J.  Gabcbau,  Ss0., 

13  A«hbiirton  Place,  Boston. 

Dsvid  Aflan  Coator  died  at  Glouce»- 


ter,  Aug.  1,  1919.  He  was  the  son  of 
Andrew  J.  and  Eliza  A.  (Wilson)  Cen- 
ter and  was  bom  at  Gloucester,  March 
16,  1807.  He  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Institute  of  Technology  and  en- 
tered Harvard  in  our  senior  year, 
graduating  in  1891.  He  received  his 
S.B.  at  the  Institute  in  1888.  After 
graduation  he  taught  at  the  Wood- 
bridge  School  in  New  Yoric  and  later 
became  its  principal.  After  retiring  he 
made  his  residence  in  Gloucester.  He 
was  unmarried.  —  About  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  attended  the  Anticipa- 
tory Dinner  at  the  Harvard  Club  last 
June.  It  was  a  pleasant  occasion.  At- 
kinson presided  at  the  piano.  Rogers 
and  S.  D.  Parker  sang.  Simons  was 
toastmaster.  The  speakers  were  as  fol- 
lows: Tudor,  A.  D.  Hill,  S.  D.  Parker, 
Luce,  O'Brien.  —  H.  R.  Bishop  has 
moved  to  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  where 
he  is  interested  in  ranching.  —  J.  R. 
Finlay  has  moved  his  offices  to  170 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  Room 
1410.  —  C.  E.  Steams  is  now  living  at 
The  Elmwood,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  — 
T.  P.  King  has  moved  his  office  to 
Room  77,  No.  50  State  St.,  Boston.  — 
Otis  Everett  is  the  cashier  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank,  New  York  City.  —  A. 
B.  Halliday  is  at  206  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  —  V.  S.  Rothschild  is  in 
Honolulu  to  retunl  in  September.  — 
The  Class  has  annexed  John  Bates  Ely, 
of  25  Union  St.,  Boston,  who  was  a 
temporary  member  in  our  senior  year. 

1892. 

Allen  R.  Benxer,  8ee^ 

Andover. 

Theodore  Charles  Tebbetts  died  in 
Ljmn,  July  26,  1920.  He  was  bora  in 
Lynn,  Dec.  20, 1871,  the  son  of  Charles 
Barker  and  Georgianna  Beaumont 
(May)  Tebbetts.  He  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Chauncey  Hall  School  and  No- 
ble's School,  Boston,  and  entered  Har- 
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vard  with  the  Class  of  1892.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Har^ 
vard  he  had  also  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
from  Columbia,  received  in  1901.  He 
traveled  extensively  abroad,  residing 
for  a  while  in  England.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lynn  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  of  several  social  clubs.  He  was  very 
popular  at  all  gatherings  of  the  Class, 
in  which  he  took  a  great  interest.  His 
unfailing  geniality  and  his  delightful 
contributions  in  verse  and  song  will  be 
much  missed  at  future  reunions.  He 
was  married  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  23, 
1897,  to  Helen  Virginia  Curtis,  who, 
with  three  children,  survives  him.  — 
About  sixty  members  of  the  Class  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  Cameron 
Forbes  to  spend  the  afternoon  of  June 
23  at  his  country  house  in  Norwood. 
In  the  evening  about  the  same  number 
attended  the  Class  dinner  at  the  Ward- 
room Club  in  Boston.  —  Brig.-Gen.  A. 
C.  King  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Harvard  last  June.  —  The 
Secretary  desires  the  addresses  of  C. 
C.  Closson  and  Rev.  H.  R.  Wadleigh. 

1893. 
Samuel  F.  Batcheldeb,  Sec.^ 

720  Tremont  BuUding,  Boctoo. 
An  informal  class  dinner  was  held  at 
the  Boston  Yacht  Club  on  June  23, 
1920,  the  night  beft)re  Commencement. 
About  forty  men  were  present,  and  a 
*' regular  fish  dinner"  was  served, 
washed  down  with  sparkling  ale  (jfinf 
ger).  Broughton  conducted  the  vocal 
exercises,  and  Frothingham,  as  toast- 
master,  drew  forth  impromptu  remarks 
from  Dallinger,  Stone,  Joe  Hoppin, 
Sibley,  P.  T.  Campbell,  Fiske,  Binder, 
Leacock,  Hale,  and  possibly  others. 
No  dissatisfaction  with  any  portion  of 
the  program  was  registered,  and  even 
the  ship's  cat  enjoyed  himself.  —  W. 
F.  Baker,  after  two  years  with  the 
Guaranty    Trust    Company    of    New 


York,  has  returned  to  the  telephone 
business,  long  distance  department,  at 
195  Broadway.  Residence,  Kew  Gar- 
dens, Long  Island,  N.Y.  —  Bass  has 
abandoned  his  Boston  office,  and  is 
practising  law  exclusively  at  Quincy.  — 
P.  T.  Campbell,  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  history  at 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  has  just  been 
appointed  Headmaster  of  the  School. 

—  Carson  has  left  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  (Unitarian)  at  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  and  removed  to  45  South  Allen  St., 
Albany,  N.Y.  —  Currier  returned  in 
June  from  the  devastated  areas  of 
France,  where  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  Transportation  Department 
of  the  Red  Cross  since  November,  1918. 
Address  care  of  Burrows  &  Sanborn, 
Lynn.  —  Fridenberg  has  changed  his 
law  office  address  in  Philadelphia  to 
Room  1025  Stock  Exchange  Building. 

—  C.  S.  Hawes  still  continues  as  office 
manager  and  research  assistant  in  the 
Bureau  of  Research,  War  Trade  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  began  in 
August,  1918.  —  Francis  Crump  Lucas 
died  of  paralysis  June  12,  1920,  at  New 
York  City.  He  was  born  Nov.  14, 
1868,  at  Columbus,  Ind.,  the  son  of 
William  Jones  Lucas,  a  banker,  and 
Elizabeth  Crump.  He  fitted  at  Phillips 
Exeter,  and  was  a  regular  member  of 
'93.  He  then  studied  law  at  the  Indiana 
Law  School,  took  his  LL.B.  in  1895, 
and  began  active  practice  at  Indian- 
apolis, specializing  in  probate  law.  In 
1898  he  removed  to  New  York  City, 
but  shortly  afterwards  established  him- 
self at  Columbus,  doing  literary  as  well 
as  legal  work.  This  led  him  into  the 
publishing  business,  which  he  took  up 
in  1903  at  Washington,  D.C.  After 
two  years  he  returned  permanently  to 
New  York  and  became  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Alpha  Manufacturing 
Company.  Later  he  entered  the  bank- 
ing house  of  W.  N.  Coler  &  Co.  In  1911 
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he  went  into  the  bond  market,  at  first 
independently,  but  subsequently  affili* 
ating  with  Martin  Berwin  &  Co.  He 
lived  at  Leonia,  N. J.,  and  in  his  leisure 
time  wrote  several  books  of  a  religious 
nature,  including  "  The  World  De- 
stroyer," "  Spiritual  Interpretations," 
and  "  Key  to  Eternal  Life."  About 
a  year  ago  he  suffered  a  stroke  of  pa- 
ralysis, but  seemed  at  the  time  to 
recover.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  New  York  Harvard  Club  and 
much  interested  in  Class  affairs.  On 
Dec  2,  1901,  at  Chicago,  he  married 
Mrs.  Ballard  (Jessie  Lynn  Lincoln) 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter.  —  McDaniel  has  received 
leave  of  absence  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  academic  year,  in 
order  to  serve  in  the  American  Academy 
at  Rome,  as  the  annual  visiting  pro- 
fessor representing  American  universi- 
ties. —  Thompson  Lamar  Ross  died  at 
Grenada,  Miss.,  from  the  effects  of  an 
accidental  pistol  wound,  Jan.  8,  1920. 
He  came  of  an  old  North  Carolina 
family,  but  was  bom  at  Macon,  Ga., 
July  28, 1870,  the  son  of  John  Bennett 
and  Mary  Ann  (Lamar)  Ross.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Mississippi 
and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in 
1890.  In  1892  he  entered  Harvard  as 
a  senior,  and  took  his  A.B.  with  '93. 
During  1894-95  he  was  a  first-year 
student  at  the  Law  School.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1898  he  ^commenced  the 
business  of  shoe  manufacturing  with 
the  Witherspoon  Ross  Shoe  Company 
at  Louisville,  Ky.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  removed  to  Kansas  City  and  became 
assistant  cashier  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Bank  there.  In  1908  he  came  to 
New  York  as  manager  of  the  credit  de- 
partment of  the  Oriental  Bank  of  that 
city,  later  advancing  to  assistant  cash- 
ier. About  1909  he  transferred  to  the 
Guardian  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
as  trust  officer.   He  then  took  up  legal 


work  and  went  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  to 
act  as  attorney  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  thence  to  Memphis,  Tenn., 
as  assistant  general  solicitor  of  the 
Yazoo  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad. 
Returning  to  Jackson  he  entered  the 
well-known  law  firm  of  Mayes  & 
Mayes,  general  attorneys  for  the  Illi- 
nois Central.  About  1915  his  sight 
failed  and  compelled  him  to  abandon 
professional  life;  he  was  able,  however, 
to  occupy  himself  with  farming  at  Tie 
Plant,  Grenada  County,  Miss.  His 
modest  sweetness  of  character,  joined 
to  high  ideals  and  much  intellectual 
brilliancy,  endeared  him  to  all.  He  was 
particularly  interested  in  public  speak- 
ing; at  Cambridge  he  won  the  Boylston 
Prize,  and  carried  off  the  honors  in  the 
Harvard- Yale  debate  of  his  year.  Dur- 
ing the  War  he  made  many  addresses 
in  the  Thrift  Campaigns,  etc.  At 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  7,  1899,  he 
married  Juanita  Josephine  Brinker,  of 
West  Point,  who  survives  him  with  one 
son,  Lucius  Lamar.  —  F.  Townsend 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Al- 
bany Savings  Bank,  where  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  secretary  for 
six.  —  Wilson  has  given  up  the  practice 
of  law  at  Pittsburgh,  and  become  U.S. 
Vice-Consul  at  Genoa,  Italy. 

1894. 
£.  E.  Rand,  See., 
107  Lake  View  Ave..  Cambridge. 
A  dinner  of  the  Class  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  June  23,  at  the  estate  of  S. 
M.  Williams,  in  Wellesley.  About  sixty 
men   were  present.    A.   Boyden   was 
toastmaster  and   C.   L.   Safford   had 
charge  of  the  singing  and  of  the  band  of 
nineteen  pieces.    Speeches  were  made 
by  G.  T.  Weitzel,  L.  F.  Foss,  R.  B. 
Beals,  and  F.   H.   Kent    All  of  the 
speakers  touched  on  matters  of  na- 
tional  and   international  interest,   in 
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wbich  they  hadliad  a  special  share,  and 
their  profitable  discourses  were  pleas- 
antly interspersed  with  the  wit  of  the 
toastmaster.  A  not  unimportant  fea^ 
ture  of  the  dinner  revived  agreeable 
memories  of  the  banquet  of  last  year. 
On  Commencement  Day,  Stoughton  28 
was  open,  as  usual,  to  the  Class.  — 
James  Madi8<m  Thompson  died  May 
29,  at  the  house  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Thomspon,  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Af- 
ter graduation  he  entered  the  banking 
house  of  Hambleton  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
and  in  1897  went  into  business  for  him- 
self in  the  firm  of  J.  M.  Thompson  & 
Co.  In  recent  years,  he  had  retired 
from  business  owing  to  poor  health. 
—  John  Dana  Hubbell  died  at  Bev- 
erly, Ohio,  May  20,  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  throat.  He  had  been  out  of 
health  for  several  years.  After  two 
years'  study  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  he  engaged  in  the  agricultural 
supply  business  in  Havana,  and  then 
had  a  cattle  ranch  in  Texas.  Since  1904 
he  had  owned  a  farm  in  Beverly,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  occupied  in  scientific 
market-gardening  and  stock-raising. 
He  regarded  farming  as  "  the  healthiest, 
the  most  uncertain,  and  the  most  di- 
versified business  of  life."  He  traveled 
frequently  in  the  West  and  in  1910 
spent  eight  months  in  Mexico.  He 
served  in  the  Spanish  War  in  the  1st 
United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry.  He 
married  Mabel  C.  Preston  at  Beverly, 
Ohio,  June  10,  1912.  His  widow  and 
two  sons  survive  him.  —  Addresses: 
W.  Cobb,  Monhegan  Plantation,  Me.; 
J.  W.  Smith,  180  East  82d  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  The  Supplementary 
Volume,  containing  an  account  of  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  Celebra- 
tion, has  appeared.  E.  C.  Bradlee  and 
P.  H.  Kemble  deserve  the  special 
thanks  of  the  Class  for  its  preparation. 
Any  member  not  receivmg  his  copy 
should  notify  the  Secretary. 


1895. 
FuDDEBicK  H.  Nash,  See., 

90  SUte  St.,  Boston. 
The  25th  celebration  took  place  Jnne 
20-25.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
members  of  the  Class  registered  at  the 
Class  headquarters.  The  total  registniF- 
tion  including  wives  and  children  was 
544.  On  Sunday,  June  20,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Emmons,  2d,  enter- 
tained the  members  with  their  families 
at  luncheon  at  the  Copley  Plasa.  The 
party  then  motored  to  Cambridge. 
The  Widener  Library  was  open  for  the 
occasion.  In  its  Treasure  Room  there 
were  exhibited  the  books  written  by 
members  of  the  Class,  filling  two  large 
cases.  All  attended  the  services  at  Ap- 
pleton  Chapel  which  were  conducted 
by  the  clerical  members  of  the  Class. 
Rev.  Harvey  Oflicer  preached  the  ser- 
mon, which  is  published  in  this  issue  of 
the  Magazine.  After  the  services 
President  and  Mrs.  Lowell  entertained 
the  company  at  their  house.  Class- 
mates and  their  wives  spent  the  eve- 
ning in  reading  the  25th  Class  Report 
which  was  delivered  upon  their  arrival 
at  the  headquarters.  On  Monday, 
June  21,  the  men  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  W.  S.  Patten  at  his  home 
in  South  Natick.  Then  the  party  mo- 
tored to  the  home  of  Winthrop  Ames  at 
North  Easton,  where,  after  a  ball  game 
and  a  minstrel  show  staged  by  H.  W. 
Brown,  we  were  entertained  at  dinner. 
More  than  200  were  present.  Mean- 
while the  Class  wives  visited  the  Essex 
County  Club  as  guests  of  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Holmes.  After  visiting  places  of  inters 
est  on  the  North  Shore  they  were  enter- 
tained at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Richard 
Wheatland  by  Mrs.  Wheatland  and 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Phillips.  On  Tuesday,  June 
22,  the  men  and  their  families  spent  the 
morning  at  the  Country  Club.  There 
were  sports  for  the  children.  After 
luncheon,  at  which  526  were  present,. 
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everybody  wait  to  the  Stadium  for  the 
Class  Day  exercises.  In  the  evening  a 
spread  and  '05  dance  were  provided  at 
the  Colonial  Club.  On  Wednesday* 
June  28,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Tudor  en- 
tertained the  classmates,  their  wives 
and  children,  to  the  number  of  about 
550,  at  luncheon  at  their  home.  After* 
wards,  all  were  conveyed  to  the  Har* 
vard-Yale  ball  game.  In  the  evening 
the  men  hdd  the  Class  Dinner  at  the 
Harvard  Club  while  the  wives  and 
daughters  were  entertained  at  dinner 
by  Mrs.  F.  H.  Nash  at  her  home  in 
Weston.  On  Thursday,  June  24,  Com- 
mencement Day,  the  ladies  were  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  by  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Forbes  at  her  home  at  Gerry's  Landing. 
At  the  Commencement  exercises  the 
Class,  through  R.  W.  Emmons,  2d,  its 
Treasurer,  presented  to  President  Lpw- 
ell  the  anniversary  gift  of  $100,000,  of 
which  $5000  was  given  by  Mrs.  George 
Chase  Christian  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band, our  deceased  classmate.  On  Fri- 
day, June  25,  about  267  went  to  the 
boat  race  in  a  special  train.  The  return 
journey  after  the  victory  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  occasions  of  the  week.  — 
J.  L.  Coolidge  has  been  elected  Com- 
mander of  the  James  A.  Shannon  Post 
of  the  American  Legion.  —  W.  B. 
Munro,  the  newly  elected  associate 
member  of  the  Class,  has  been  elected 
Vice-Commander  of  the  James  A.  - 
Shannon  Post  of  the  American  Legion. 
—  S.  W.  Phillips  has  sailed  with  his 
family  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  in  Honolulu.  —  J.  W.  Worth- 
ington  on  July  1  became  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Choate,  Hall  k  Stewart,  dO 
State  St.,  Boston. 

1896. 
J.  J.  Hatbb,  8$e„ 
80  SUte  St.,  Borton. 
Rev.  G.  L.  Paine  is  lecturer  in  Chris- 
tian  Missions  and  American  Church 


History  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  Middletown,  Conn.  Since 
September,  1010,  he  has  been  executive 
secretary  for  the  State  of  Connecticut 
in  the  nation-wide  campaign  for  church 
membership.  —  J.  McC.  Sturgis  who 
has  been  with  the  Foyer  du  Soldat  in 
Paris,  France,  is  now  at  Manchester.  — 
J.  A.  Gade,  formerly  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Baltic  Provinces,  has  re- 
turned home.  —  D.  B.  Wentz  has  been 
made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Wents  served  in  France  during  the 
Great  War  as  a  Colonel  in  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  U.S.  Army,  General 
Quartermaster  of  the  Fuel  Board  Sup- 
plies Division.  —  Bion  Bradbuxy  How- 
ard died  at  Chicago,  111.,  April  14,  1920. 
He  was  bom  at  Millbury,  July  17, 1874, 
and  was  the  son  of  Bion  Bradbury  and 
Mary  E.  (MiUiken)  Howard.  He  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Worcester  Acad- 
emy, and  after  receiving  his  A.B.  de- 
gree was  in  the  employ  of  the  American 
Express  Company  in  their  Western 
oflGu!e  in  Chicago.  Four  years  later  he 
became  connected  with  the  American 
Radiator  Company  and  in  1910  was 
transferred  to  work  for  this  company 
in  European  countries.  He  was  un- 
married. The  Secretary  had  received 
no  news  from  him  since  1910.  —  Arthur 
Dyr«iilortfa  died  in  Chioago,  June  13, 
1920,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  born 
in  Chicago,  Sept.  15,  1872,  and  was  the 
son  of  Philip  Charles  and  Emily  (Buck- 
ley) Dyrenforth.  He  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  the  University  School  at  Chi- 
cago. In  the  fall  of  1806  he  went  abroad 
for  two  years  and  traveled  through 
Europe  studying  law,  languages,  and 
literature,  and  spent  some  time  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  at  Ecole  de 
Droits  in  Paris,  and  also  at  Oxford.  In 
1898  he  went  to  the  law  school  of  Lake 
Forest  University,  where  he  received 
his  degree  as  LL.B.  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  of  Illinois  in  1901.  Since  that 
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time  he  has  been  practising  law  in  Chi- 
cago, and  at  one  time  was  president  of 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago.  He  was 
married  in  1912  and  his  widow  survives 
him.  —  In  accordance  with  the  notice 
previously  sent  out  about  thirty-five 
members  of  the  Class  met  at  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Boston  for  dinner  and 
later  in  the  evening  adjourned  to  the 
^sculapian  Room  where  an  informal 
"smoker'*  was  held.  As  next  year  is 
our  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary,  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  undertake  any 
more  elaborate  meeting  this  year. 

1897. 
Edgar  H.  Wblia,  Sec., 
S7  West  4AMk  St,  New  York. 
The  Class  had  an  informal  dinner 
at  the  Engineers'  Club,  Boston,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  June  2S.  There 
were  about  54  men  present.  Hallowell 
presided  and  inaugurated  the  practice, 
which  proved  successful,  of  handing  on 
the  toastmastership  from  one  man  to 
another.  Thus,  when  he  had  finished 
speaking,  he  called  on  the  Secretary, 
who  at  the  end  of  his  remarks  called  on 
Cheever,  who  in  his  turn  called  on  his 
successor,  until  15  or  more  had  spoken 
briefly.  The  speakers  induded  Bout- 
well,  who  had  not  been  at  a  Class  re- 
union since  graduation,  Connelly, 
Dean,  Dixon,  Fales,  Gannett,  Hunt- 
ington, Jenkins,  Little,  Mitchell,  Phil- 
lips, Reed,  Sleeper  and  R.  H.  Steven* 
son,  Jr.  In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  the  following  were  present: 
G.  W.  Abele,  M.  S.  Barber,  C.  H. 
Batchelder,  H.  W.  Beal,  I.  Bowditch, 
G.  Calkins,  W.  W.  Churchill,  E.  F. 
Clark,  J.  T.  CIvk.  W.  E.  Collins,  E. 
Crocker,  H.  H.  Davenport,  George  P. 
Drury,  E.  N.  Fenno,  Jr.,  E.  M.  Fisher, 
W.  R.  Fisher,  Allan  Forbes,  H.  V.  Hub- 
bard, C.  Jenney,  W.  L.  Johnson,  J.  F. 
Neal,  John  Noble.  E.  L.  Rantoul,  W. 
H.  Schweppc,  W.  P.  TUton,  B.  G.  Wes- 


ton, S.  B.  Wetherbee,  W.  W.  Whitman, 
Jr.,  N.  K.  Wood.  The  Secretary  is  anx- 
ious to  have  a  complete  list  and  there- 
fore will  welcome  any  additional  names 
which  he  may  have  overlooked.  — 
Frederick  Barry's  address  is  880  West 
81st  St.,  New  York.  —  W.  G.  Breck  is 
traffic  service  agent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  home  ad- 
dress IS  West  Gate  Hotel,  Kingshigh- 
way  and  Delmar  Boulevard,  St.  Louis. 
—  Ammi  Brown's  address  is  46  Eye 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.,  care  of 
A.  V.  Mattingly.  —  F.  A.  Bnrlingame 
is  now  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Ver 
Planck  &  Prince,  159  Broadway,  New 
York  City. —  "Dennis  Chatham"  is 
the  pseudonym  under  whicb  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  Class,  with  the 
assbtanoe  of  his  wife,  "Marion  Chat- 
ham," has  published,  through  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  &  Company,  a  book  enti- 
tled, "Cape  Coddities."  A  recent  New 
York  Times  book  review  has  this  to  say 
about  it:  "Cape  Cod  as  a  resort  finds 
its  reflection  in  the  sprightly  little  vol- 
ume by  Dennis  and  Marion  Chatham. 
Here  are  sketches  of  Cape,  life  as  en- 
joyed by  the  true  cottager  —  a  life  of 
clamming,  fishing,  sailing,  and  scallop- 
ing. The  fashionable  resorts  of  the 
Cape  are  not  pictured,  resorts  that 
Thoreau  thought  could  never  exist,  but 
the  simple  environment  of  the  genuine 
Cape  enthusiast,  who  greetf  his  guest 
with  'clammy  hand'  and  scorns  the 
conventional  routine  of  golf  and  ten- 
nis." —  Robert  Clement's  address  is 
Colony  Bay,  Montana,  where  he  has  a 
ranch.  He  is  also  postmaster  of  that 
place.  —  W.  C.  Dennis  legal  advisor  to 
the  Chinese  Government,  1917-19, 
now  practising  law  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  with  offices  in  the  Mills  Building, 
has  written  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary a  short  statement  of  his  experi- 
ences in  China.  He  says:  "In  the  fall  of 
1917  I  was  appointed  'Legal  Advisor  to 
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the  Chinese  Government'  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  The  duration  of  the  ap- 
pointment was  fixed  with  a  view  to  the 
probable  length  of  time  it  would  take 
to  finish  the  war  and  conclude  peace.  I 
entered  on  my  service  at  Peking*  Dec. 
15,  1917.  Since  Dec.  15,  1019,  I  have 
not  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  no  one  is  responsible 
for  the  views  herein  expressed  except 
myself.  The  outstanding  and  impor- 
tant thing  which  I  saw  or  thought  I  saw 
during  my  two  years  in  China  was  the 
'  moral  awakening  of  four  hundred  mil- 
lion Chinese/  which  a  distinguished 
Japanese  statesman  is  alleged  to  have 
said  (he  denies  it)  he  feared  would  re- 
sult from  China's  participation  in  the 
war.  This  awakening,  however,  did 
not  come  with  or  from  China's  entry 
into  the  war.  It  came  with  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  its  unjust  and  humiliat- 
ing provisions  with  respect  to  Shan- 
tung, as  a  result  of  educational  proc- 
esses which  have  been  going  on  for 
many  years.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
in  Peking  during  the  days  which  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  so-called  'Student 
Movement'  which  brought  the  whole 
country  up  standing  as  one  man  to  pro- 
test against  the  Treaty  and  gave  to 
China  and  to  the  world  for  the  first 
time  a  great,  orderly  manifestation  of 
national  public  opinion  in  China.  Lo- 
cal public  opinion  had  often  shown 
itself  in  China;  sometimes  in  most  un- 
fortunate ways  as  in  the  Boxer  troubles 
of  1900.  But  Shantung  furnished  the 
opportunity  for  China  to  prove  to  her- 
self and  the  world  that  she  could  think 
and  feel  as  one  nation  and  give  that 
feeling  expression  within  the  law.  The 
movement  was  led  by  the  students,  but 
it  soon  spread  to  the  merchants  and  all 
dasses  of  society  and  made  itself  heard 
in  no  uncertain  tones.  China's  able  and 
patriotic  delegation  at  Paris,  in  refusing 
to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  was 


but  carrying  out  the  orderly  but  uu" 
mistakable  instructions  of  the  nation. 
China,  with  her  traditional  passion  for 
peace  and  Confucian  philosophy,  took 
naturally  to  the  idea  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  although  she  objected  strenu- 
ously to  having  her  allies  and  associates 
hand  over  her  territory  to  Japan,  either 
as  the  price  of  Japan's  adherence  to  the 
League  or  by  way  of  rewarding  Japan 
for  not  going  over  to  Germany.  Situ- 
ated as  she  was.  Article  10  naturally 
had  no  terror  for  China;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  regarded  as  a  very  consid- 
erable asset.  Faced  with  the  choice  of 
taking  or  leaving  the  Treaty  and  the 
League,  China  found  a  veiy  sensible 
way  out  by  refusing  to  sign  the  Treaty 
with  Germany  and  joining  the  League 
by  signing  the  Treaty  with  Austria, 
which  contained  no  provisions  objec- 
tionable to  China.  Since  returning  to 
this  country,  I  have  sometimes  wished 
that  we  could  handle  the  situation  with 
equal  discrimination.  During  the  two 
years  of  my  stay,  China  was  torn  by 
civil  war  and  all  manner  of  internal  dis- 
sensions. The  Government  was  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  on  small  loans 
raised  from  local  bankers  at  ruinous 
rates  or  on  the  proceeds  of  loans  from 
Japanese  sources,  which,  in  fact,  what- 
ever the  theory,  jeopardized  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  nation.  One  could  under- 
stand, although  one  could  not  approve, 
the  attitude  of  a  fine  old  Buddhist 
priest  whose  acquaintance  I  made  at  a 
lonely  little  rock-cut  temple  just  under 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  commanding  peaks  in  the 
'Western  Hills,'  about  twenty  miles 
from  Peking,  who  was  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  things  were  going  that  he 
had  withdrawn  permanently  to  this 
well-nigh  inaccessible  retreat,  guarded 
on  all  sides  but  one  by  precipices  hun- 
dreds of  feet  deep,  for  meditation  and 
ccntemplation.   But  I  think  that,  like 
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many  of  Chba's  foreign  critics^  this 
priest  had  despaired  too  easily  of  the 
Republic.  About  six  and  one  half  cen- 
turies lie  between  Runnymede  and  A|>- 
pomattoz.  It  is  not  eight  years  since 
Yuan  Shih-kai  swore  fealty  to  China's 
republican  constitution.  It  is  no  wonr 
der  that  China's  years,  as  well  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  centuries,  have  been  full 
of  blood  and  tears.  Few  I  think  who 
have  lived  even  a  little  while  among 
the  Chinese  people  —  the  honest,  intel- 
ligent, hard-working,  long-suffering, 
common  people  —  can  fail  to  believe 
in  their  ultimate  triumph  over  every 
difficulty  which  confronts  them.  China 
has  so  far  always  had  reason  to  trust 
the  United  States.  Let  us  so  order  our 
national  conduct  that  when  China 
emerges,  as  she  eventually  will  from 
her  present  troubles,  —  a  strong,  free 
peaceful  country,  the  full  peer  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  —  we  can  rejoice 
with  her  in  her  triumph,  proud  in  the 
consciousness  that  we  sympathized  and 
as  far  as  in  us  lay  helped  in  the  hour  of 
her  distress."  —  G.  P.  Drury  is  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
and  an  officer  in  the  Massachusetts 
Roosevelt  Club.  His  home  address  is  84 
Summer  St.,  Waltham.  —  Allan  Forbes 
is  treasurer  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  State  Street  Trust 
Co.  He  has  also  been  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Street  Trust  Co.  — 
The  address  of  Capt.  Joseph  Fyffe, 
U.S.N.,  is  now  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
Disbursement  Office,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
—  C.  D.  Gray  was  inaugurated  presi- 
dent of  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me., 
on  June  28.  Harvard  University  was 
represented  on  this  occasion  by  Prof. 
James  H.  Ropes,  '89,  Hollis  Professor 
of  Divinity  and  Dean  in  charge  of 
University  Extension.  On  Commence- 
ment  Day  Gray  was  elected  an  honors 
ary  member  of  the  Harvard  Chapter  of 


Phi  BeU  Kappa.  — N.  P.  Hallowell 
was  elected  an  Overseer  of  Harvard 
College  on  Commencement  Day,  to 
serve  a  term  of  six  years.  —  L.  E.  Her^ 
rick  is  sales  manager  of  P.  Goldsmith's 
Sons,  manufacturers  of  athletic  sup- 
plies, Cincinnati,  O.  —  H.  V.  Hubbard, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, has  recently  published,  with 
Theodora  Kimball,  "Landscape  Archi- 
tecture" (Harvard  University  Press);  a 
classification  scheme  for  books,  plans, 
photographs,  notes,  and  other  mate- 
rial, with  combined  alphabetical  topic- 
index  and  list  of  subject  headings.  — 
The  American  Red  Cross  Bulletin  for 
May  17  published  a  photograph  of  R. 
E.  Olds,  American  Red  Cross  commis- 
sioner for  Europe,  surrounded  by  the 
so-called  "minute  men"  of  Montene- 
gro. These  "minute  men"  had  volun- 
teered as  guides  for  Red  Cross  relief 
supplies.  Olds  accompanied  Eliot 
Wadsworth,  '98,  James  Jackson,  '04, 
and  Willoughby  G.  Walling,  L.  '99-'01, 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  Red  Cross 
undertakings  in  Eastern  Europe  last 
spring.  From  Vienna  they  went  to 
Reval,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  by  the 
way  of  Warsaw,  Lemberg,  Brest-Li- 
tovsk,  and  on  their  way  back  to  Paris 
they  stopped  at  Riga,  Koenigsberg, 
and  Berlin. —  W.  B.  Parker  has  re- 
cently compiled  "Bolivians  of  To-day" 
and  "Chileans  of  To-day,"  biographi- 
cal dictionaries  of  representative  men 
of  the  two  countries  in  question.  The 
books  are  published  by  the  Hispanic 
Society  of  America.  —  Herbert  Pope  is 
now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Butler, 
Lamb,  Foster  &  Pope,  lawyers.  Monad- 
nock  Block,  Chicago.  —  E.  W.  Rich  is 
now  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.A.  His  present  address 
is  Camp  Hospital,  Camp  Dix,  N.J.  — 
L.  S.  B.  Robinson,  M.D.  *01,  is  with  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  at  Fort 
Collins,  Col.  —  W.  G.  Sewall's  mailing 
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address  Is  care  of  Brown,  Shipley  & 
Co.,  London.  —  The  address  ddivered 
by  A.  G.  Thacher  at  the  dinner  at  the 
Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City  on 
May  d6,  in  honor  of  the  officers  of  the 
Allied  Armies  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1917-18  to  train  American 
troops,  has  been  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  and  dispatched  to  all  those  offi- 
cers. A  few  copies  are  available  for  dis- 
tribution and  may  be  had  on  applica* 
tion  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Class.  — 
F.  H.  Touret,  Bishop  of  Idaho,  has 
been  elected  an  overseer  of  Whitman 
College,  WaUa  Walla,  Wash.  —  Joseph 
Warren,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  will  teach  Agency  in 
the  Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quar- 
ter of  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  —  The  addresses  of  the 
following  men  are  doubtful:  R.  L.  Bar- 
stow,  Jr.,  John  Milton  Benjamin,  Irv- 
ing Stockton  Clark,  Leon  Monroe  Clos- 
8on,  John  Archibald  Coveney,  Moses 
BUde  Douglass,  Arthur  Harrington,  Al- 
bert D.  Hartley,  John  Willard  Lincoln, 
Albert  James  Lonney,  John  Francis 
Bogers,  Maxwell  Tappan  Smith, 
George  Peirce  Wadley,  Stuart  Wesson. 
Any  information  concerning  their  prefr- 
ent  whereabouts  will  be  much  appreci- 
ated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Class. 

1898. 
Babtlbtt  H.  Hatis,  Sec., 

Andover. 
The  Class  held  a  very  enthusiastic 
informal  reunion  at  the  Hoosic-Whisick 
Club,  Canton,  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  82.  The  following  members  were 
present:  Dalton,  Carr,  Hayes,  Bygrave, 
Payson,  Davis,  H.  L.  Carter,  Water- 
house,  Packard,  F.  G.  Mclntire,  F.  B. 
Carter,  Edson,  L.  A.  Brown,  Edmunds, 
Loud,  R.  B.  Stone,  Sulloway,  White,  J. 
C.  Rioe,  C.  Jackson,  Emmons,  Brooks* 
McJumette,  Hall,  Utter,  Wells,  Gray, 
Edgell,   Millet,   Whitfield,   Mehlinger, 


Spring,  Bacon,  Dore,  Vose,  Vincent,  R. 
W.  P.  Brown,  Knox,  Logan,  Bancroft, 
D.  M.  Hill,  Wadsworth,  Marks.  The 
afternoon  was  given  over  to  indoor  base- 
ball games  and  golf.  —  About  60  mem- 
bers oi  the  Class,  including  their  famil- 
ies, occupied  seats  at  the  Harvard- Yale 
baseball  game  at  Cambridge.  —  Notifi- 
cations of  Commencement  Day  festivi- 
ties, forwarded  to  the  following  men, 
were  returned  for  want  of  proper  ad- 
dress: R.  K.  Albright,  M.  S.  Barger,  £. 
B.  Barton,  C.  H.  Bennett,  L.  S.  Butler, 
G.  B.  Burrage,  V.  D.  Ely,  E.  M.  Har- 
man.  Dr.  C.  H.  Keene,  Dr.  T.  F.  Leen, 
David  Lloyd,  E.  S.  Malone,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Myer,  H.  S.  Patterson,  R.  Paine,  H.  F. 
Lunt.  —  Members  are  once  more  re- 
quested to  notify  their  Secretary  im- 
mediately of  any  change  of  address.  — 
The  following  changes  of  address  should 
be  noted:  R.  S.  Boardman,  17  Wash- 
ington Place,  Bloomfield,  N.J.;  H.  D. 
Bushnell,  18  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  W.  J.  Hale,  care  of  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  Midland,  Mich.;  Fletcher  Harper, 
The  Plains,  Va.;  H.  C.  Hunter,  R.F.D. 
No.  1,  Rosslyn,  Va.;  Kenneth  L.  Mark, 
89  Pilgrim  Roftd,  Boston;  Ross  Mc- 
Pherson,  125  E.  89th  St.,  New  York 
City;  W.  B.  Meacham,  OtUn,  Ash^ 
ville,  N.C.;  J.  H.  Perkins,  14  Wall  St., 
New  York  City;  P.  O.  Robinson,  1826 
Blue  Hill  Ave.,  Mattapan.  —  R.  P. 
Utter  has  been  appointed  Associate 
Professor  of  English  at  the  University 
of  California.  His  address  will  be  404 
Wheeler  Hall,  Berkeley,  Cal.  Utter 
sailed  for  France  Jan.  18,  1919,  as  edu- 
cational director,  Y.M.C.A.,  and  was 
stationed  at  Paris  for  a  short  period. 
Later  he  was  sent  to  the  A.E.F.  Uni- 
versity, Beaume,  C6te  d'Or,  and  was 
made  chairman  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment and  secretary  of  the  Faculty* 
April  25,  1919,  the  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity was  taken  over  by  the  U.S. 
Army  and  made  a  part  of  the  U.S. 
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Army  Educational  Corps.  Utter  was 
discharged  from  the  Service  in  New 
York,  July  10,  1919.  —  P.  B.  Wells  has 
resigned  his  position  as  instructor  at 
St.  John's  School,  Manlius,  N.Y.  His 
address  is  care  of  Harvard  Club,  27 
W.  44th  St..  New  York  City.  —  F.  C. 
White  is  resident  manager  of  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.,  certified  public  ac- 
countants, with  offices  in  the  Majestic 
Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  586  Hartford  Ave.,  Milwaukee. 
—  G.  H.  Scull  is  with  the  Merchants' 
Association,  New  York  City.  His  home 
address  is  Cedarhurst,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.  —  Ezra  Millard,  born  Sept.  10, 
1877,  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  died  in  Omaha 
of  appendicitis.  He  was  the  son  of 
Ezra  and  Anna  Clark  (W^illiams) 
Millard.  He  prepared  for  Harvard 
at  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.H., 
and  entered  the  Class  of  1898  in  1895. 
During  his  college  course  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Deutsche  Verein  and 
the  Harvard  St.  Paul's  School  Club. 
The  only  information  at  hand  concern- 
ing Millard  is  the  following,  taken  from 
the  Quindecennial  Report:  He  was 
married  Sept.  21,  1908,  at  Montreal, 
Canada,  to  Rosa  Marion  Cameron,  and 
has  one  son.  "Since  leaving  college  I 
have  had  the  following  occupations  in 
order  named,  bank  clerk,  Omaha 
Neb.;  sheep-herder,  Wyoming;  partner 
in  wholesale  saddlery  firm,  Omaha; 
business  manager  of  flour  mill  and  grain 
elevator,  Hampton,  Neb.;  bank  teller, 
Omaha.  In  1908  was  made  assistant 
cashier  of  Omaha  National  Bank." 

1899. 
Arthttb  Adams,  Seo.t 

185  Devonshire  St,  Boston. 
The  Class  held  its  annual  get  to- 
gether on  June  21,  and  in  spite  of  the 
inclement  weather  a  goodly  number  at- 
tended the  luncheon  at  the  Harvard 


Club  and  later  motored  to  the  Dedham 
Country  Club  where  the  afternoon  was 
spent  and  later  a  picnic  supper  was 
served.  A  "one  club"  '99  stroke  golf 
tournament  was  started,  to  be  repeated 
each  year  to  and  including  the  25th, 
the  conditions  being  that  only  one  club 
should  be  used  and  that  the  winner 
each  year  should  not  be  eligible  again  to 
compete  until  the  25th  Anniversary 
when  the  winners  of  the  four  previous 
years  are  to  compete  for  a  real  cup. 
Regular  golf  rules  will  govern  the  finab. 
H.  H.  Shaw  won  the  first  leg  on  the  cup. 
—  Walworth  Pierce  has  been  elected 
president  of  S.  S.  Pierce  Co.  to  succeed 
his  father  the  late  Wallace  L.  Pierce.  — 
J.  B.  Holden  is  with  Brumley,  Chamber- 
lin  &  Co.,  stock  brokers,  19  Congress 
St.,  Boston.  —  S.  P.  Shaw,  Jr.,  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Old  Col- 
ony Trust  Co.,  Boston;  he  has  been 
secretary.  —  E.  B.  Stanwood  is  with 
Blodgett,  Hart  k  Co.  Inc.,  dealers  in 
investment  securities,  68  Devonshire 
St.,  Boston.  —  H.  L.  Burnham  is  a 
partner  in  Oveson,  HaUoran,  Burnham 
&  Draper,  lawyers,  15  State  St.,  Bos- 
ton. —  G.  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the 
syndicate  which  built  and  owned  Resa^ 
lute,  the  successful  defender  of  the 
America's  Cup  in  the  races  off  Sandy 
Hook,  July  15-27.  —  O.  L.  Slocum  is 
living  in  Lexington.  Address,  corner 
Allen  and  Blossom  Streets. 

1900. 
Arthuh  Drinkwater.  Sec, 

81  State  St..  Boston. 
The  Twentieth  Reunion  came  to  pass 
in  a  manner  highly  acceptable  to  all 
who  participated.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing, June  21,  a  very  rainy  day,  the  Clas9 
gathered  at  the  Harvard  Club  in  Bos- 
ton and  donned  green  and  white  badges, 
neckties,  hats  and  hatbands.  A  pro- 
cession of  about  40  motors  transported 
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us  to  Cambridge,  where  Dean  Briggs 
and  Mr.  Cram  reviewed  us  at  Univer- 
sity Hall  and  accepted  a  cheer,  and 
thence  to  the  New  Ocean  House  at 
Swampscott.  After  lunch  there,  many 
golfers,  in  spite  of  the  misty  afternoon, 
visited  the  links  at  the  Tedesco  Club, 
and  other  men  made  up  motor  parties. 
The  broad  hotel  piazza  with  its  outlook 
on  the  ocean  made  an  excellent  loafing 
place  for  those  who  wanted  to  talk 
things  over  with  their  friends.  Before 
dinner  it  was  considered  good  form  to 
assemble  at  Room  108  for  a  glass  of 
ginger  ale.  Everybody  did  his  best  to 
obtain  exhilaration  therefrom  and  the 
result  was  more  successful  than  might 
be  supposed.  After  dinner  numerous 
photographs  and  cartoons  of  famous 
members  of  the  Class  were  shown  on  a 
screen  and  several  men  were  called  on 
to  tell  how  they  had  spent  or  misspent 
the  last  five  years.  Then  there  was  sing- 
ing led  by  John  Hawes.  Several  bridge 
and  other  games  were  organized  and 
little  bunches  of  men  sat  on  the  piazza 
and  talked  together  until  bedtime.  On 
Tuesday,  a  beautiful  morning,  the  golf 
links  and  tennis  courts  were  well  popu- 
lated and  several  noisy  indoor  baseball 
games  were  played.  Later  forty  or  fifty 
men  enjoyed  a  swim.  In  the  afternoon 
the  sports  continued.  Ayer's  and 
Howes*s  yachts  at  Marblehead  took  a 
number  of  men  for  a  sea  voyage.  Be- 
fore dinner  the  ginger  ale  party  was  re- 
peated. In  the  evening  there  was  much 
music  and  singing.  The  Class  voled 
unanimously  to  establish  one  or  more 
scholarships  for  sons  of  those  members 
of  the  Class  who  might  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  send  their  boys  to  college.  On 
Wednesday  morning  the  Class  leisurely 
proceeded  to  Howes's  estate  at  Chest- 
nut Hill  where  some  forty  wives  and  a 
daughter  or  two  joined  us  for  luncheon. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
parts  of  the  Beunion.    Equipped  by 


Converse  with  swagger  sticks  with  a  tin 
rattler  on  the  end  to  produce  noise,  we 
went  to  the  Harvard- Yale  baseball 
game.  After  the  game  we  were  invited 
to  tea  parties  at  the  houses  of  Ayer, 
Hawes,  G.  O.  Clark,  £.  C.  Wheeler,  Jr., 
and  Hobbs  where  a  decidedly  powerful 
brew  of  tea  was  provided.  Then  about 
200  men  sat  down  for  dinner  at  Hotel 
Somerset.  D.  G.  Harris  presided.  The 
speeches  well  merited  the  carefid  atten- 
tion paid  them.  Churchill,  Seasongood, 
E.  C.  Carter,  Ayer,  G.  A.  Morison,  and 
Drinkwater  were  called  on.  W.  P.  Eaton 
read  a  poem,  in  which  he  pleasantly 
made  game  of  F.  H.  Simonds.  Oakman 
played  the  violin  for  us  and  Fiske  sang. 
On  Thursday  the  Class  gathered  in 
large  numbers  at  Commencement  and 
crowded  our  room,  Stoughton  7,  to  its 
capacity.  Ayer  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Association. 
About  thirty  men  sat  together  at  the 
very  satisfactory  Harvard- Yale  boat 
race  on  Friday.  Thus  ended  the  most 
harmonious,  enjoyable  reunion  our 
Class  has  held.  —  The  monthly  Boston 
Class  dinners  were  held  in  May  and 
June.  July  was  omitted,  but  the  dinners 
will  be  held  regularly  hereafter  on  the 
first  Monday  of  each  month,  or  on 
Tuesday  if  Monday  is  a  holiday,  at  the 
Boston  Harvard  Club.  —  G.  A.  Ander- 
egg's  address  is  468  West  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  W.  H.  Armstrong's  home  ad- 
dress'is  2427  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans, 
La.  Business  address.  Room  440,  Mai- 
son  Blanche  Annex,  New  Orieans,  La. 

—  M.  W.  Barber's  address  is  Amesbury. 

—  K.  S.  Barnes  is  vice-president  of  the 
Cambridge  Gas  Light  Co.,  Cambridge. 

—  J.  D.  Barney  is  vice-president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Social  Hygi- 
ene and  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  to  the  Health  Department  of  the 
City  of  Boston.  —  R.  M.  Baxter  is  tak- 
ing a  course  at  Harvard  Summer  School. 
His  home  address  is  Todd  Seminary  for 
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Boys,  Woodstock,  HI.  —  R.  B.  Bed- 
ford's business  address  is  80  Wall  St., 
New  York  City.  —  C.  Bock's  address  is 
Morgan  Building,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  — 
Capt.  A.  V.  Brower's  home  address  is 
Castleton  Apartments,  16th  &  R  Sts., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  His  business 
address  is  10^0  Munitions  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  —  L.  B.  Brown  is  a 
partner  of  the  investment  firm  of  Brown 
Green  &  Co.  Business  address,  52 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  —  E.  C. 
Carter's  address  is  347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City.  —  F.  B.  Cherington  is 
a  teacher  of  English  at  the  High  School 
of  Commerce,  New  York  City.  His  ad- 
dress is  156  West  65th  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  J.  F.  Costa,  who  went  to  Brazil 
sometime  ago  to  represent  the  Waltham 
W^atch  Co.  as  commission  agent,  is  now 
manager  of  the  Vulcan  Trading  Co.  in 
Brazil.  —  M.  Churchill's  temporary 
address  is  The  Maples,  Andover.  — 
J.  F.  Cole  has  been  appointed  an  in- 
structor in  astronomy  at  Harvard.  — 
F.  J.  Dowd's  address  is  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York 
City.  —  F.  W.  Doherty  is  office  account- 
ant with  C.  B.  Roberts  Engineering 
Co.,  19  Milk  St.,  Boston.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  temporarily  1029  Beacon  St., 
Brookline.  —  W.  S.  Dunham  was  com- 
missioned Major,  Q.M.  section,  U.S. 
R.C.,  Dec.  22,  1919.  —  W.  P.  Eaton 
has  charge  of  the  new  course  in  public 
speaking  at  the  Berkshire  School,  Shef- 
field. He  has  recently  published,  "In 
Berkshire  Fields"  (Harper),  stories  and 
pictures  of  rambles  in  the  Berkshires.  — 
H.  H.  Fiske's  business  address  is  Red- 
lands,  Cal.  —  A.  P.  Fitch  has  published 
"  Can  the  Church  Survive  in  the  Chang- 
ing Order?"  (Macmillan).  —  H.  A. 
Freiberg's  address  is  Findlay  &  McLean 
Avenues,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  —  P.  R. 
Greene's  address  is  40  Franklin  Ave., 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.  -r  C.  Harlbeck's 
home  address  is  641  St.  Paul  St.,  Los 


Angeles,  Cal.  He  is  practising  medi- 
cine there.  He  was  a  Major  in  the  Med- 
ical Corps  and  served  with  the  A.E.F. 
during  the  war.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Mission  at  Beiiin 
during  the  armistice.  —  A.  J.  Harris's 
home  address  is  45  Belmont  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. —  W.  C.  Heilman  has  been  ap- 
pointed lecturer  of  music  at  Harvard 
without  limit  of  time.  —  R.  S.  Holland 
has  published  "The  Man  in  the  Moon- 
light" (George  W.  Jacobs),  the  adven- 
tures of  a  Russian  nobleman  masquer- 
ading in  this  country.  —  F.  G.  Hop- 
kins's address  is  ^94  State  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  —  A.  L.  Horst's  business  address 
is  8634  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New 
York  City.  He  is  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Original  Cost  Valuation  of  the  N.Y. 
Central  R.R,  —  C.  Humphrey's  ad- 
dress is  21  Poplar  Plains  Road,  Toronto, 
Ont.  —  J.  M.  Hussey  is  president  of  the 
Arctic  Ice  &  Refrigerating  Co.,  217 
East  Maple  St.,  Enid,  Okk.  His  home 
address  is  256  Roosevelt  St.,  Wichita, 
Kansas.  —  P.  A.  Jay  has  returned  from 
his  recent  post  as  Counselor  of  the 
American  Embassy  at  Rome,  Italy. 
He  was  appointed  in  April  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Salvador.  His  address  after 
August  will  be,  American  Legation,  San 
Salvador,  Salvador.  —  H.  Linenthal's 
home  address  is  155S  Beacon  St., 
Brookline.  —:  J.  C.  Lord's  address  is 
786  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  —  E. 
F.  Loughlin  is  a  vice-president  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Concord.  —  Mac- 
Kaye's  business  address  is  careof  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.C.  —  R.  M.  Mahoney's  address  is 
256  Essex  St.,  Salem.  —  C.  R.  I.  Mar- 
tin's home  address  is  449  Park  Ave.» 
New  York;  business  address,  5  Nassau 
St.,  New  York  City.  —  E.  Mayer's 
home  address  is  5625  Woodlawn  Ave.. 
Chicago,  111.  —  G.  A.  Morison  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Milwaukee, 
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Wis.  —  H.  Moriflon*  Major  Red  Crow, 
during  last  winter  was  Assistant  Com- 
missioner and  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Roumania  for  the  American  Red  Cross 
with  headquarters  at  Bucharest,  ia  now 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Person- 
nel of  the  Red  Cross  with  headquarters 
at  4  rue  Chevreusse,  Paris.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  American  Red  Cross  all 
over  Europe,  with  about  5000  workers, 
is  directed  from  Paris.  —  W.  Morse, 
having  been  in  charge  of  the  Naval 
Intelligence  Service  at  Hawaii,  Hono- 
lulu, returned  to  Washington  in  Febru- 
ary. His  address  is  601  Woodward 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  —  S.  L. 
Munson  is  vice-president  of  the  S.  L. 
Munson  Co.,  Albany,  N.Y.,  director  of 
Morris  Plan  Bank,  Albany,  and  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum.  — 
W.  Phillips  has  taken  his  post  at  The 
Hague  as  Minister  to  the  Netherlands. 

—  H.  S.  Richardson's  business  address 
is  167-B  Congress  St.,  Boston;  home 
address,  15  Stevens  St.,  Winchester.  — 
S.  £.  Roberts's  address  is  care  of  F.  B. 
Newton,  Smith  Road,  Milton.  —  C. 
Ruess's  address  is  449  Old  South  Build- 
ing, Boston.  —  P.  J.  Sachs  has  been  col- 
lecting works  of  art  in  Europe  for  the 
Fogg  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  —  E.  E. 
Sargeant  has  been  appointed  assistant 
local  counsel  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Co.  at  Spokane,  Wash.  His 
address  is.  Legal  Department,  Great 
Northern  Railway  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

—  M.  Seasongood  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  Cincinnatus  Association,  a  Cin- 
cinnati organization  interested  in  civic 
projects  and  public  questions.  —  A.  H. 
Shearer's  address  is  Grosvenor  Library, 
New  York  City.  —  T.  B.  Shertxer  is 
Construction  Engineer  for  Eastern 
Bureau  of  National  Lime  Association. 
His  business  address  is  100  Hamilton 
Place,  New  York  City.  —  G.  Smith  is 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  New  York 


City.  His  address  is  108  Park  Ave.  — 
S.  B.  Snow,  who  has  been  doing  relief 
work  among  the  Unitarian  churches  in 
Hungary,  has  returned  to  this  country 
and  will  become  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah,  Montreal,  Canada,  in 
September.  —  H.  E.  Stephenson's  home 
address  is  Farm  St.,  Medfield.  —  C.  H. 
Tilton's  address  is  Harvard  Qub,  Bos- 
ton. —  F.  G.  Waide's  address  is  R.  R. 
No.  6,  London,  Canada.  —  L.  Warren 
is  treasurer  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Harvard  Club.  —  F.  DeW.  Washburn 
is  president  of  the  Haymarket  National 
Bank  of  Boston. --R.  G.  Webster's 
home  address  is  48  East  College  St., 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  Business  address,  56 
New  York  Central  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  He  is  construction  railway  engi- 
neer witl^  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road. —  Manning  Emecy,  Jr.,  son  of 
Manning  and  Maria  Haven  (Ladd) 
Emery,  was  instantly  killed  on  June  25, 
1020.  He  was  driving  his  motor  from 
New  London,  where  he  had  attended 
the  Harvard- Yale  boat  race,  to  his  sum- 
mer home  at  Mattapoisett.  Near  Na- 
tick,  R.I.,  the  highway  was  under  re- 
pair and  in  the  dark  the  car  struck  a 
cable  stretched  across  the  road.  At  this 
same  spot  there  had  been  a  similar  acci- 
dent a  few  days  before.  Emery  was 
born  in  Cambridge  and  attended  the 
Browne  and  Nichols  School  there.  After 
leaving  Harvard  he  was  draftsman  and 
engineer  for  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt,  New 
York,  and  afterwards  was  with  the 
Westinghouse  Company.  Then  he  went 
to  the  Dwight  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany,' Chicopee,  to  learn  the  cotton 
manufacturing  business.  After  his  ap- 
prenticeship there  he  became  agent  of 
the  new  Leroy  Cotton  Mills  at  Leroy, 
N.Y.,  which  grew  up  largely  under  his 
guidance.  Later  he  was  with  the  Lowell 
Weaving  Company,  Lowell,  which  he 
left  to  become  manager  of  the  Bay 
State    Cotton   Corporations   mills   at 
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Newbiii7iK)rt.  While  there  he  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
American  Textilose  Company,  which 
was  afterwards  taken  over  by  the 
American  Tire  Fabric  Company,  the 
mills  of  which  at  Newburyport  and 
Passaic,  N.J.,  he  managed.  In  1916  he 
went  to  New  Bedford  to  take  charge  of 
reorganizing  the  old  Rotch  Mills,  De- 
partments 7  and  8  of  the  New  England 
Cotton  Yam  Company,  which  had  just 
been  taken  over  by  the  American  Tire 
Fabric  Company.  The  business  in  New 
Bedford  expanded  and  No.  5  Rotch 
Mill  was  soon  built  and  the  Penrod  Mill 
was  taken  over.  Later  the  New  Bedford 
Spinning  Company  and  the  Sanford 
Spinning  Company  of  Fall  River  were 
purchased  and  added.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  vice-president  of  Tay- 
lor, Armitage  k  Eagles,  Inc.,  which  con- 
trolled the  American  Tire  Fabric  inter- 
ests, and  was  general  manager  of  the 
entire  organization.  He  was  also  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Passaic  Mills  at 
New  Bedford  and  Fall  River,  and  had 
the  oversight  of  the  mills  of  the  com- 
pany at  Passaic,  N.J.,  and  Newbury- 
port. He  was  widely  known  among 
men  in  the  cotton  mill  business  for  his 
progressive  ideas,  both  in  manufactur- 
ing and  in  his  relations  with  his  em- 
ployees. He  was  one  of  the  first  in  New 
Bedford  to  adopt  a  special  employment 
department  and  introduced  many  of 
the  latest  plans  in  welfare  work  among 
his  employees.  Among  the  benefits  he 
provided  were  a  mill  hospital,  restau- 
rant, and  various  recreational  activities. 
He  also  introduced  a  new  system  where- 
by the  workmen  themselves  could  ob- 
tain an  increase  in  pay  by  demonstrat- 
ing greater  efficiency  in  their  work,  or 
getting  a  greater  output  from  their 
machines.  In  connection  with  this 
plan  he  recently  introduced  a  three- 
shift  system  at  his  New  Bedford  plant. 
On  account  of  his  interest  and  efforts 


for  their  welfare  he  was  highly  regarded 
by  his  employees.  In  none  of  his  mills 
have  there  been  more  than  temporary 
strikes,  a  fact  which  speaks  strongly  in 
favor  of  his  management.  Equipped  as 
he  was  with  qualities  and  powers  that 
made  him  singularly  competent  to 
grasp  the  complications  of  present  con- 
ditions, the  value  and  scope  of  his  work 
were  «rery  great.  He  displayed  strik- 
ingly constructive  ability  in  building  up 
and  developing  to  the  highest  efficiency 
the  many  mills  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. His  reputation  was  that  of  a 
liberal  and  progressive  employer  who 
took  a  broad  interest  in  the  humani- 
tarian side  of  the  labor  relationship. 
He  concerned  himself  with  the  social 
aspect  of  the  industries  he  directed  as 
well  as  with  their  business  aspect.  It 
would  seem  as  if  his  ancestors  on  both 
sides  of  his  family,  many  of  whom  were 
prominent  members  of  the  bar  in  New 
England,  or  directed  industries,  or 
sailed  ships  on  many  seas,  had  handed 
down  to  him  splendid  qualities  of  char- 
acter which  made  for  a  vigorous  and 
forceful  manhood.  His  nature  was 
strong,  simple,  direct,  and  sincere.  Into 
his  ever-widening  interests  he  carried 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  which  helped 
materially  in  bringing  success.  His  life 
was  one  of  well-directed  work  and  faith- 
ful service.  On  Feb.  6, 1909,  he  married 
Elizabeth  Frances  Bowditch,  who,  with 
his  three  children,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and 
Manning  Emery,  3d,  is  living  at  New 
Bedford. 


1901. 

Joseph  O.  Procter,  Jr.,  5ee.» 

84  SUte  St.,  Boston. 

The  Class  held  its  Nineteenth  annual 

spring  reunion  on  Tuesday,  June  22, 

1920,  at  the  esUte  of  B.  S.  Blake  at 

Weston,    pursuant    to    the    following 

notice: 
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HABVARD  1901. 

NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  ^RING  017TING. 

Jiiiie2S.lMa 

To  the  Members  of  the  CIom  of  IfWl. 

The  pleasure  of  your  company  u  requested  at  a 
lawn  party  and  supper  to  be  given  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Honorable  Ben  Blake  of  1001,  Werton. 
liaaaachosetts.  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  the 
twenty-second,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty. 

This  is  not  a  joke.  Ben  really  means  it.  There's 
a  reason. 

Here  is  the  whole  plot  laid  bare. 
S:SO  pjc  The  Clasi  will  assemble  at  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Boston  where  automobiles  wifl 
be  provided  for  the  trip  to  Weston. 
4K>0  pjc  Baseball,     tennis     and     nuMellaneous 
sports  open  to  all  oomem.  Ifjrouwantto 
swim  bring  your  own  bathing  suit. 
7:30  P.M.  Supper  followed  by  the  usual  1901  sur- 
prise. 
10:00  pjf.  **Home,  James." 
Save  thu  date  and  come. 
Erving  P.  MorK,  Chairman  > 
B.  Devereux  Barker 
George  W.  Canterbury 
Robert  E.  Goodwin  Guardians 

Henry  F.  Hurlburt,  Jr.  and 

Henry  W.  Keene  \  Conservators 

James  Lawrence  of 

John  S.  Lawrence  Ben  Blaka 

Joseph  O.  Procter,  Jr.  1901 

William  T.  Beid.  Jr. 
Carroll  J.  Swan 

About  80  members  of  the  Class  gath- 
ered at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston 
and  left  in  automobiles  at  8:80  p.m. 
for  Weston.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
as  usual  in  miscellaneous  sports  in- 
cluding tennis,  basebaU,  golf,  swim- 
ming and  water  sports.  At  7  p.m.  the 
members  of  the  Class  were  called  to 
order  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Class 
Committee,  J.  W.  Hallowell,  for  a 
formal  discussion  of  various  Class  mat- 
ters. After  discussion  and  action  with 
reference  to  the  20th  reunion  and  with 
reference  to  the  fund  of  $100,000  to  be 
raised  by  the  Class  and  presented  to 
the  College  upon  our  25th  reunion,  and 
a  discussion  with  reference  to  the  situa- 
tion concerning  the  bequest  from  our 
classmate,  Paul  Keith,  of  $25,000,  the 
Chairman  called  attention  to  the  Class 
War  Service  Report,  recently  issued  by 
the  Secretary  giving  the  war  record  of 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Class,  and  the 


Chairman  further  stated  that  our  Class 
was  the  only  class  that  had  published 
such  a  report.  Formal  action  was  taken 
with  reference  to  various  matters  and 
then  the  meeting  adjourned  and  a  very 
delicious  dinner  was  served,  after  which 
a  minstrel  show  was  presented  under 
the  able  direction  of  H.  F.  Hurlburt, 
Jr.,  with  C.  J.  Swan  as  interlocutor, 
with  solos  by  Percy  Fish,  and  a  very 
wonderful  dance  by  Ben  Blake  and  C. 
M.  Rotcfa.  The  outing  was  a  great  suc- 
cess in  every  way,  and  before  leaving 
for  home  the  Class  presented  a  silver 
bowl  to  Ben  Blake  as  a  little  tribute  for 
his  hospitality  and  for  the  delightful 
entertainment  furnished  by  him.  — 
The  Class  had  the  use  of  HoUis  28  on 
Commencement  Day,  June  24.  —  On 
April  29,  1020,  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion of  Harvard  1901  held  a  smoker  at 
the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City. 
An  excellent  buffet  dinner  was  served 
at  6:80,  and  at  8  o'clock  p.m.  Colonel 
Brainerd  Taylor,  Chief  Motor  Trans- 
port Officer  of  the  Eastern  Department 
of  the  United  States  Army,  entertained 
the  company  with  an  illustrated  talk  on 
the  world's  experience  in  motor  truck 
transportation  and  its  value  to  com- 
mercial uses.  —  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Mac- 
Donald  has  recently  resigned  from  the 
Navy  and  been  discharged.  His  ad- 
dress at  the  present  time  is  41  West  27th 
St.,  New  York  City.  —  Dr.  W.  T.  Fos- 
ter, sometime  president  of  Reed  Col- 
lege, has  accepted  a  position  as  director 
of  a  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  to  be 
established  in  New  York  City  Septem- 
ber 1.  Dr.  Foster  will  leave  Portland, 
Ore.,  with  his  family  July  22,  and  ex- 
pects to  reach  Boston  on  August  1  and 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  His  temporary  address  will 
be  in  care  of  Dean  L.  B.  R.  Briggs, 
University  Hall,  Cambridge.  The  Bu- 
reau purposes  to  examine  traditional 
economic  theory  particularly  with  refer- 
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ence  to  money,  interest,  profits,  and 
wages,  in  the  light  of  actual  present 
conditions,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of 
determining  sound  and  just  principles 
in  the  distribution  of  the  products  of 
industry.  Connections  have  already 
been  established  which  provide  unre» 
stricted  opportunity  for  the  study  at 
first  hand  of  some  of  the  largest  indus- 
trial enterprises  -in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe.  There  will  be  complete 
freedom  for  the  publication  of  the  r^ 
suits  of  this  research.  —  L.  H.  Wool- 
sey,  who  has  resigned  as  Solicitor  for 
the  Department  of  State,  has  formed  a 
partnership  for  the  practice  of  law 
with  Robert  Lansing,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Their  offices  are  at  8 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.C.  -^ 
W.  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  was  elected  one  of  the 
dircictors  at  large  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Association  on  Commence- 
ment  Day.  —  Major  C.  J.  Swan  was 
toastmaster  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Harvard  Varsity  Club  on  May  21.  — 
C.  C.  Davis  is  in  charge  of  Red  Cross 
work  in  the  Near  East.  —  S.  G.  Daven^ 
port  is  now  at  the  head  office  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  in  Montreal.  — 
A.  B.  Edwards  u  in  charge  of  building 
construction  for  the  Mackaday  Build- 
ing Corporation,  15  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York  City.  His  address  is  the  Harvard 
Club  of  New  York,  «7  West  44th  St.  — 
Irving  Herr  is  general  superintendent 
of  the  Cubo  Mining  &  Milling  Com- 
pany, Apartado  49,  Guanajuato,  Mex- 
ico. —  W.  S.  Hinchman,  who  has  been 
master  in  English  at  Groton  School 
since  1901,  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  English  Department  of  Haverford 
College,  Haverford,  Pa.  He  is  the  first 
to  occupy  the  Francis  B.  Gummere 
chair  of  English  at  Haverford.  -^  A.  H. 
Kintner  is  with  Josephthal  &  Co.,  stock 
brokers  and  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  120  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  —  W.  G.  Lee,  M.D.  1904, 


has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Reorganisation  Committee  to  conduct 
the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyn- 
SBCology  in  Rush  Medical  College  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Lee  has 
been  reappointed  an  attending  obste- 
trician at  the  Cook  Coimty  Hospital 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  —  F.  H.  Merrill 
is  a  revenue  agent  on  income  tax  work 
for  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. His  present  address  is  512  Flood 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  N.  H. 
Batchelder  had  an  article  in  the  May 
Atlantic  Monthly  entitled  "Democracy 
and  Education."  —  J.  S.  Lawrence  has 
privately  published  a  most  interesting 
monograph  entitled  "Economic  Mem- 
oranda Europe,  Spring  1920,"  dealing 
with  the  economic  situation  in  Europe. 
—  W.  B.  Wheelwright  has  written  a 
treatise  on  the  history,  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  paper  primarily  for 
the  information  of  printers  entitled 
"From  Paper  Mill  to  Press  Room."  It 
is  published  by  the  George  Banta  Pub- 
lishing Company.  —  A.  E.  Wier  has 
published  through  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
a  coUection  of  about  two  hundred 
compositions  by  classic  and  modem 
composers  called  "Children's  Piano 
Pieces."  —  Glenn  Howard  Campbell 
died  Dec.  8,  1919,  at  Toronto,  Can. 
He  was  bom  April  20, 1878,  at  Dundas, 
Ont.,  son  of  Peter  Sinclair  Campbell 
and  Idelle  Snow  CampbeU.  After  ob- 
taining the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Har- 
vard in  1901  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  MacMaster  University  in 

1902.  He  married  Mary  Cameron 
Blackadar  of  Ottowa,  Ont.,  Dec.  18, 

1903,  and  leaves  one  child,  Ranald 
Glenroy  Campbell,  bom  July  28,  1907. 
He  was  a  professor  at  MacMaster  Uni- 
versity in  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  he  had 
studied  in  Europe  at  Paris  and  Geneva 
Universities.  During  the  war  he  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Canadian  Officers' 
Training  Corps.    At  MacMaster  Uni- 
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▼ertity  he  wu  Profetaor  in  charge  of 
the  Latin  Department.  —  Geoffrey 
Manlins  Wheelock  died  June  0. 19iU>,  at 
Chestnut  Hill.  Brookline.  He  was  bom 
Nov.  99.  1879.  at  Shanghai.  Chuia.  the 
son  of  Thomas  Reed  and  Edith  Clark 
Wheelock.  He  went  to  Noble  &  Green*- 
ough  School  in  Boston  and  after  gradu- 
ating from  college  he  married  Biary 
Wendell  at  Portsmouth.  N.H..  Sept.  8. 
1002.  He  leaves  one  son,  Thomas  Go^ 
don  Wheelock,  born  Jan.  22. 1904.  Un- 
til 1994  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Wilp 
liam  A.  Russell  k  Brother.  50  State 
St..  Boston,  and  after  that  date  he  re- 
turned to  Shanghai.  China,  where  he 
became  a  partner  in  Wheelock  &  Co. 
and  afterwards  became  the  senior  part- 
ner and  business  manager  of  the  Shan^ 
hai  Tug  k  Lighter  Co.  He  was  di- 
vorced from  his  first  wife.  After  a  se- 
vere illness  in  Shanghai  last  fall  he  re- 
turned to  this  country.  On  Feb.  24. 
1920.  he  was  married  at  St.  Johns. 
N.B.,  to  Miss  Lois  H.  Grimmer,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hon.  Ward  C.  H.  Grimmer. 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Brunswick.  —  A  very  interesting  arti- 
cle in  the  Alumni  BuW^n  of  June  8  js 
on  the  wonderful  work  done  at  the 
Harvard  Forest  at  Petersham  which 
was  acquired  by  the  University  through 
the  generosity  of  J.  S.  Ames.  The  forest 
is  used  as  a  laboratory  for  forest  re- 
search and  the  training  of  advanced 
students  in  the  operation  of  timber 
lands.  —  An  editorial  in  the  Boston 
Herald  of  July  10  deals  with  the  inter- 
esting and  valuable  suggestions  made 
by  H.  R.  Brigham  for  relieving  the 
housing  shortage  in  Boston.  These 
suggestions  are  the  result  of  his  two 
years*  experience  with  the  United 
States  Housing  Corporation  in  Wash- 
ington and  other  cities.  This  corpora- 
tion has  built  about  6000  houses  for  in- 
dustrial workers  in  21  cities.  —  S.  N. 
Castle  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 


Harvard  Engineering  Society,  a  new 
organisation  including  all  Harvard 
groduates  interested  in  engineering.  -^ 
A  most  interesting  special  exhibition  of 
oil  paintings,  pastels,  water  colors  and 
drawings  by  Arthur  Pope.  Professor  of 
Fme  Arts  at  Harvard,  was  on  view  re- 
cently at  the  Fogg  Art  Museum.  Most 
of  the  studies  of  the  collection  were 
made  to  illustrate  the  methods  and 
theories  that  Professor  Pope  employs  in 
his  classes  and  some  of  them  were  done 
in  classes.  —  The  Class  was  well  repre- 
sented at  the  Associated  Harvard  Club 
meeting  in  Washington  on  April  30  and 
May  1.  having  the  largest  attendance 
of  any  class,  and  it  was  well  represented 
also  at  the  Graduates'  Day  at  Cam- 
bridge on  May  8.  This  day  was  ai^ 
ranged  for  by  the  New  England  Federar 
tion  of  Harvard  Clubs  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  visiting  alumni  a  picture 
of  undergraduate  life  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege as  it  is  to-day. 

1902. 
Babbstt  Wsndrll.  Jr..  <Sse.. 

44  State  St.,  Boston. 
At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Class 
held  on  June  28.  1920.  it  was  unani- 
mously voted:  "That  the  best  interests 
of  the  Class  require  the  election  of  a 
new  Class  Committee  to  stimulate  in- 
terest, and  have  charge  of  celebrations: 
that  Frank  M.  Sawtell  is  hereby  nomi- 
nated chairman  of  this  committee;  that 
he  and  the  Secretary  are  authorized  to 
nominate  additional  members  of  the 
committee,  such  nominations  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Class  for  election  by 
postal  ballot  in  such  form  that  other 
names  may  be  substituted  in  place  of 
the  nominees  should  the  voter  so  de- 
sire." It  was  further  voted:  "That  the 
Class  desires  to  express  its  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  efficient  and  devoted 
services  rendered  by  the  Secretary  dur^ 
ing  the  years  since  graduation  and  to 
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pledge  him  the  cordial  support  and  co- 
operation for  the  years  to  come."  — 
The  Secretary  takes  this  opportunity 
to  urge  all  men  who  have  not  filled  out 
and  returned  their  War  Service  blanks 
to  do  so  promptly  in  order  that  no  delay 
will  ensue  in  getting  the  pamphlet  pub- 
lished and  in  the  hands  of  the  Class.  If 
blanks  have  been  lost,  duplicates  can 
be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Secretary, 
44  SUte  St.,  Boston  9.  —  A.  B.  Hatha- 
way was  elected  president  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Trust  Co.,  in  June,  1920. 

1904. 
Patson  Dana,  See,, 
1010  Barriaten  Hall,  Boston. 
£.  W.  Baker  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  for  Worcester 
County.  —  A  successful  Commence- 
ment dinner  of  the  Class  was  held  at 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on  Com- 
mencement Day  evening.  —  A.  A.  Bal- 
lantine  acted  as  toastmaster  with  his 
accustomed  brilliancy.  Speeches  and 
songs  were  rendered  by  Donald,  Sea- 
bury,  Johnson,  and  Holdsworth.  James 
Jackson,  New  England  manager  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting talk  on  his  recent  trip  to  Rus- 
sia, Serbia,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. About  eighty-five  members  of  the 
Class  attended.  —  F.  D.  Roosevelt  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President  by  the 
Democratic  Party  at  its  convention  in 
San  Francisco. 

1907. 
Sbth  T.  Gang,  See., 
15  Exchange  St.,  Boston. 
F.  M.  Gunther,  who  has  for  some 
time  been   Charg6  d* Affaires  at  The 
Hague,  has  been  promoted  to  Coun- 
selor of  the  Embassy  at  Rome.  —  P. 
R.  L.  Hogner's  address  is  in  care  of  the 
Aluminum    Co.    of    America,    Oliver 
Building,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.  —  H.    W. 
Litchfield*s  address,  formerly  Amherst, 


is  now  Bryantville,  R.F.D.  —  A.  J. 
Markowitz  has  changed  his  name  to 
Alfred  J.  Marwick.  He  is  with  the  New 
England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  Boston.— 
H.  E.  Waterbury  is  in  the  general 
office  of  the  Growers'  Service  Company, 
Yakima,  Wash.  —  G.  C.  Welch  is 
superintendent  of  the  Bemis  Mills^ 
Bemis,  Tenn.  —  M.  P.  Corse's  address 
is  55S  East  86th  St.,  New  York  City. 
His  business  address  is  in  care  of  Emilia 
Levy,  831  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  —  F.  H.  Lahee,  A.M.,  had  in 
Economic  Geology  for  September^Octo- 
ber  a  paper  entitled  "  Geologic  Factors 
in  Oil  Prospecting,"  and  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  same  publication  a  paper  on 
"The  Barometric  Method  of  Geologic 
Surveying  for  Petroleum  Mapping." 
Both  of  these  articles  have  been  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form.  —  Vaasar 
Pierce  is  assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
American  Insulator  Co.  which  manu- 
factures moulcled  insulation.  —  R.  L. 
Bacon  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  from  the 
1st  New  York  Congressional  District 
comprising  the  coimties  of  Nassau  and 
Suffolk.  He  has  also  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Repub- 
lican Committee,  representing  the  2d 
Assembly  District  of  Nassau  County. 
—  Cleveland  Morse,  who  recently  re- 
signed as  vice-president  of  E.  P.  Bart- 
lett  &  Co.,  with  which  he  has  been  since 
its  organization,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Standard  Steel  &  W^ire  Co., 
549  West  Washington  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago. —  H.  F.  Evans  is  manager  of  the 
Export  Department  of  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  manufacturers  of  tractors, 
agricultural  implements  and  automo- 
biles, Moline,  111.  —  John  Weare  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  College 
des  Etats-Unis  d'Am6rique,  which  has 
been  organized  recently  in  Paris  to  wel- 
come foreign  students.  At  a  reception 
in  April  at  the  Hotel  Lutetia,  to  greet 
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Prof.  Radler,  who  ib  the  first  to  hold  the 
Marshal  Foch  chair  at  Oxford  Univer^ 
sity,  Weare  presented  Marshal  Foch  to 
the  gathering  as  guest  of  honor.  Weare 
has  been  in  Paris  for  several  years  since 
his  graduation  from  Harvard  College. 
After  his  senior  year  he  went  to  Lyons, 
France,  as  Lecteur  d' Anglais  at  the 
Faculty  de  Lettres.  Later  he  spent  two 
more  years  at  Harvard  in  the  graduate 
schools.  He  was  in  the  New  York  office 
of  the  United  Stotes  Steel  ProducU 
Co.,  until  1914,  when  he  opened  the 
first  ofiice  for  that  company  in  Paris. 
He  was  elected  honorary  secretary  of 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Paris  after  he  had  been  there  a  short 
time.  —  W.  M.  Davis,  2d,  formerly 
with  the  Pierce-Arrow  Car  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  production  manager  of 
the  Met2  Motor  Car  Co.,  Waltham. 
He  will  have  supervision  over  all  en- 
gineering and  tool  design  and  the  pro- 
ductive departments  of  the  company. 
—  Stuart  Bell  has  become  a  member  of 
the  sales  department  of  D.  F.  Munroe 
k  Co.,  paper  merchants,  299  Congress 
St,  Boston.  —  A.  H.  Elder  is  general 
solicitor  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  Mclver  Woody  has  been  ap- 
pomted  Dean  and  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  College  of  Medicine,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  Memphis.  —  J.  G. 
Fletcher  has  a  poem  entitled  "The 
Bku^  Rock,"  and  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Hardy,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Yale 
Hmnew.  —  Wilkins  Jones  is  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  the  Nast  St. 
Louis  Motor  Co.  His  address  is  1  Beverly 
PhM5e,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  T.  T.  Smith's 
address  is  1217  Wood  St.,  Lincoln,  Kan. 

1908. 
Gut  EimtBON,  See*, 

81  Nmwo  Si^  New  York. 
A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Association  of 


Harvard  1908  was  held  on  May  7.  Guy 
Emerson  was  elected  Chairman,  and 
Paul  C.  Haskell  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. The  Secretary  has  sent  out  letters 
to  the  New  York  1908  group  inviting 
them  to  join  the  newly  formed  Associa- 
tion, and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
men  are  away  on  vacations,  the  results 
from  these  letters  are  encouraging.  It 
is  hoped  that  all  New  York  1908  men 
will  appreciate  the  value  to  themselves 
and  to  Harvard  interests  of  the  1908 
Association  and  send  their  names,  to- 
gether with  a  check  for  $3,  to  Haskell, 
164  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in- 
dicating their  support  of  the  organiza- 
tion. —  Those  who  have  not  received  a 
copy  of  the  Decennial  Report  should 
immediately  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
CUss. 

1909. 
F.  A.  Habdinq,  See., 
59  Fulton  St.,  Boston. 
C.  T.  Allen  is  in  the  export  depart- 
ment of  the  Patton  Paint  Co.,  Newark, 
N.J.  —  H.  C.  Bodman  is  circulation 
manager  of  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Chicago, 
publishers  of  System.  —  G.  H.  Brooks 
is  in  the  bond  department  of  the  Old 
Colony  Trust  Co..  Boston. —  T.  H. 
CampbeU  is  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  Huron,  N.D.  —  P.  G. 
Clapp  is  director  of  Musical  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
la.  —  Eliot  Daland's  home  address  is 
now  76  Knox  St.,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.  — 
W.  H.  Dial  is  dvil  engineer  with  the 
Firestone  Steel  Products  Company,.; 
Akron,  O.  —  A.  S.  Dockham  is  a  pho- 
tographer with  offices  on  Main  St., 
Bar  Harbor,  Me.  —  Richard  Ellis  is  a 
civil  engineer  with  Messrs.  Lockwood, 
Green  &  Co.,  Boston.  —  J.  P.  Galatti  is 
still  in  CalcutU  with  Messrs.  Ralli 
Bros.,  New  York  City.  —  J.  A.  Locke 
is  practising  law  under  his  own  name 
at  60  Congress  St.,  Boston.  —  £.  W. 
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Ogden  is  associated  with  Messrs.  Hale 
k  Dorr,  lawyers,  at  60  State  St.,  Boston. 
—  W.  M.  Rand  is  treasurer  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  Chemical  Company,  148  State 
St.,  Boston.  —  R.  P.  Tenney  is  U.S. 
Consul  at  Shanghai,  China. 

191S. 
Waltee  Tuptb,  Jb.,  See,, 
50  State  St.,  Boston. 
W.  J.  Bali  is  equipment  engineer  for 
Thomas  M.  James,  architect  and  en- 
gineer, 3  Park  St.,  Boston,  specializing 
in  bank  construction  and  equipment.  — 
F.  R.  Brown  is  with  Amory,  Browne  & 
Co.,  cotton  goods  commission  merchants 
and  exporters,  62  Worth  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  H.  F.  Browne  is  production 
manager  of  the  Crouch  k  Fitzgerald 
Co.»  manufacturers  of  trunks  and  lug- 
gage, New  York  City.  His  address  is 
106  West  61st  St.,  New  York  City.  — 
J.  A.  Davis  is  with  the  Travelers  In- 
surance Co.,  Milk  St.,  Boston.  Hb 
home  address  is  28  North  Ave.,  Mel- 
rose Highlands.  —  L.  B.  Duff  is  an  en- 
gineer associated  with  Samuel  E.  Duff» 
consulting  engineer.  Empire  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  Stephen  Fairbanks 
is  with  Parkinson  k  Burr,  Brokers,  58 
State  St.,  Boston.  —  H.  B.  Gardner  is 
with  Edward  B.  Smith  k  Co.,  invest- 
ment securities,  165  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  —  G.  H.  Gifford  has  been 
appointed  an  instructor  in  French  in 
Harvard  College.  —  H.  B.  Gill's  ad- 
dress is  419  Prospect  Ave.,  Lake  Bluff, 
HI.  —  P.  B.  Halstead  has  resigned  from 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  He  is  now  with  the  William 
Whitman  Co.,  textile  merchants,  78 
Chauncy  St.,  Boston.  —  R.  F.  Haw- 
kins's address  is  992  Charles  River 
Road,  Cambridge.  —  E.  St.  J.  Huber- 
man's  address  is  Calexico,  Cal.  —  John 
Hornicek  has  been  appointed  an  in- 
structor in  Romance  Languages  in 
Harvard   College.  —  C.    G.    Kirov   is 


with  the  Empire  Tire  k  Rubber  Cor- 
poration, Trenton,  N.J.  —  C.  A.  Mc 
Lain  is  on  the  War  Loan  Staff  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  Washington, 
D.C.  He  will  be  an  Assistant  Prof essor 
at  the  Harvard  Law  Sehool  this  aca- 
demic year.  —  J.  C.  Milliken  is  with 
Deuel  Lapey  k  Co.,  Inc.,  an  importers 
and  exporters  insurance  company  of 
New  York,  with  offices  at  122  Pearl  St., 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  —  Daniel  Needham  has 
been  appointed  a  Captain  in  the  101st 
Field  Artillery,  Massachusetts  Na- 
tional Guard.  —  S.  H.  Olmsted's  busi- 
ness address  is  The  Isko  Co.,  2525  Cly- 
boum  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.;  home  address 
1106  Elm  St.,  Winnetka,  111.  —  N.  E. 
Paine,  Jr.'s  address  is  P.O.  Box  41. 
Flint,  Mich.  —  D.  A.  Steele  is  with  the 
Nash  Motors  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bia  address  is  841  Prospect  Ave.,  Mil- 
waukee. —  C.  F.  Walton,  Jr.,  is  in  the 
carbohydrate  laboratory.  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
C.  L.  Huff's  permanent  address  is  P.O. 
Box  526,  Sharon.  —  C.  B.  Long's  ad- 
dress is  128  Sumter  St.,  Providence, 
R.L 

1914. 
LKvaBiRT  Saiaonstaui,  See,, 

ChMtnutSU.  _ 

The  Sexennial  Reunion  was  held  on 
Monday,  June  21,  at  Bill  Coolidge's 
bungalow  at  Magnolia.  It  was  a  howl- 
ing success  from  the  moment  that  the 
Class,  numbering  about  120,  followed 
Nellie  Curtis  driving  the  waterwagon 
down  through  Scollay  Square,  till 
Howard  McDuffie  and  others  soberly 
dtmbed  back  into  bed  at  the  Hotel 
Bellevue.  The  band,  led  by  an  old 
Harvard  grad.  (or  so  Graham  Winslow 
insisted),  played  nobly  throughout  the 
day  excepting  the  time  that  they  de- 
voured aU  the  best  of  the  lobsters.  The 
married  men  won  the  bail  gaoie,  of 
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course.  Jean  Sisson,  u  ampire»  wm  of 
the  greateft  aasutanoe  until  the  numer- 
OUB  halts  overcame  his  resisting  powers. 
The  Benedicts  were  also  successful  at 
the  water  sports;  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Bill  Willis  pushed  them  off 
always  just  a  little  ahead  of  time.  It 
did  n't  matter  to  him  whether  they 
were  dressed  in  bathing  suits  or  not. 
Dinner  at  the  North  Shore  Grill  fol- 
lowed a  hard  day.  Oggie  Perkins  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  however,  and  let 
nothing  slip.  On  Class  Day  and  at  the 
bsJl  game  the  Class  was  well  repre- 
sented by  its  usual  quiet,  sober  dtisens* 
who  as  quietly  dispersed  after  the 
game.  —  The  Secretary  wishes  to  say 
tkat  he  hopes  the  Third  Report  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Class  by  the  au- 
tumn. All  those  who  have  not  yet  sent 
in  their  "  lives  "  will  please  do  so  at  once. 

1920. 

FiriELD  WoBKtTic,  Sec. 
n  Eut  Sid  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Addresses  and  probable  occupations: 
Hyman  Andelman,  51  Martin  St., 
Cambridge,  chemist;  P.  P.  Baird,  1011 
N.  Bobinson  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
banking:  A.  L.  Benjamin,  86£0  Gill- 
ham  Rd.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  business; 
G.  C.  Beetlestone,  16  Lexington  St., 
Framingham,  teaching;  W.  P.  Belknap, 
Jr.,  112  £.  80th  St.,  New  York,  export 
and  import  trade;  W.  P.  Bell,  8754 
Clifton  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  industrial 
chemist;  W.  £.  Blake,  88  Carleton  St., 
Newton,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  J.  C.  Bolton,  10701  East 
Boulevard,  Cleveland,  O.;  B.  A.  Bot- 
kin,  5  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  teaching; 
A.  T.  Branigan,  Wayland;  G.  H. 
Buhlcr,  48  rue  Meslay,  Paris,  France, 
bnsmess;  E.  P.  Clark,  830  N.  Ashland 
Ave.,  La  Grange,  111.,  wool,  shoes,  and 
rubber;  H.  D.  Costigan,  724  Simpson 
St.,  Evanston,  111.,  law;  F.  H.  Dean, 
4   Eliot  ■  Road,  Lexington,  industrial 


engineer;  W.  A.  Denker,  187  Amesbury 
Road,  Haverhill,  foreign  trade;  E.  R.  , 
Dewey,  Brady  Bend,  Pa.,  trustee;  M. 
H.  Dill,  58  Dunster  St.,  Cambridge, 
school  of  Landscape  Architecture;  R. 

E.  Eckstein,  West  Norwood,  N.J., 
banking;  G.  L.  Fischer,  507  So.  Chest- 
nut St.,  Kewanee,  111.,  investment 
banking;  J.  B.  Fischer,  612  Richmond 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  banking;  Reding- 
ton  Fiske,  Jr.,  Needham,  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Boston;  Edwin  Fleisch- 
mann,  40  Central  Ave.,  Hamburg, 
N.Y.,  electrical  engineering;  J.  C.  S. 
Fleming,  8519  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  office  building;  P.  C. 
Francis,  205  Walnut  St.,  Brookline, 
building  and  contracting;  E.  C.  French, 
604  Pleasant  St.,  Canton,  meteorology; 

F.  S.  Friedman,  1  Gannett  St.,  Rox- 
bury,  business;  T.  H.  Gammack,  18 
Fox  St,  Fitchburg,  manufacturer; 
Russell  Gerould,  8  Sacramento  St., 
Cambridge,  journalism;  F.  E.  Giddings, 
Jr.,  78  South  St.,  Great  Barrington; 
J.  L.  Gllck,  2122  Surrey  Road,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  mechanical  engineer;  K.  W. 
Goepper,  78  Highland  Ave.,  Cam- 
bridge, law;  R.  J.  Gray,  207  Erie  St., 
Ssnracuse,  N.Y.,  chemical  engineering; 
S.  M.  Griswold,  100  S.  Main  St.,  Ux- 
bridge,  medicine;  F.  W.  Hall,  12 
Remington  St.,  Cambridge,  business; 
Llewellyn  Hall,  87  Madison  St.,  An- 
napolis, Md.,  business;  Miles  Hanson, 
Jr.,  24  Kenilworth  St.,  Roxbury;  R.  C. 
Hardy,  88  Gray  St.,  Arlington,  electri- 
cal engineering;  Seymour  Harris,  1580 
Crotona  Park  East,  New  York,  busi- 
ness; J.  B.  Hatton,  Sheldon  Terrace, 
Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  Eagle-Ottawa 
Leather  Co.;  T.  G.  Holcombe,  896 
Gibbs  Ave.,  Newport,  R.I.,  exporting; 
C.  S.  Howard,  81  Fayerweather  St., 
Cambridge;  L.  P.  Jones,  Harwich,  for- 
eign trade;  H.  M.  Kahn,  1485  E.  106 
St.,  Cleveland,  0„  chemistry;  P.  T. 
Kepner,    Rogersford,    Pa.,    teaching; 
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K.  H.  Lapham,  2S0  Clark  Road,  Brook- 
'  line,  commercial  chemistry;  F.  C.  Law- 
rence, 122  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton; J.  H.  Lewis,  Marengo,  O.,  farming; 
P.  C.  Lloyd,  1785  Washtenaw  Ave., 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  medicine;  V.  E. 
Macy,  Jr.,  "  Chilmark,"  Scarborough- 
on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  business;  D.  F.  Mc- 
Clnre,  care  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co., 
Chicago,  HI.;  J.  L.  Mosle,  1628  Broads 
way,  Galveston,  Tex.,  shipping;  A.  J. 
Norton,  61  Wales  Place,  Dorchester, 
chemist;  James  Otis,  Fisher  Ave.,  Brook- 
line,  law;  B.  W.  Patch,  Prospect  St., 
Framingham  Centre,  business;  P.  J. 
Philbin,  23  Berlin  St.,  Clinton,  law;  W. 
B.  Plumer,  992  Beacon  St.,  Newton 
Centre,  insurance;  J.  P.  Post,  727  6th 
Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  law;  Oliver 
Prescott,  Jr.,  Masonic  Bldg.,  New  Bed- 
ford, law;  A.  W.  Quimby,  Windsor,  Vt., 
farming;  Ricardo  Quintana,  4  Chestnut 
St.,  Albany,  N.Y.,  teaching;  T.  P. 
Raysor,  Bryan,  Tex.,  teaching;  A.  A. 
Ronner,  2048  Harney  St.,  Omaha, 
Neb., ministry;  L.  B.  Sanderson,  Jr.,S45 
W.  86th  St.,  New  York,  steamship  busi- 
ness; F.  V.  Scholes,  39  Divinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  teaching;  R.  W.  Shaw,  129 
High  St.,  Nutley,  N.J.,  student  at 
Oxford;  H.  R.  Silbcrman,  69  W.  Wash- 
ington St.,  Chicago,  111.,  Universal 
Battery  Co.;  H.  B.  Slingerland,  9  Fifth 
Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.;  M.  M. 
Smith,  115  York  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  teaching;  0.  V.  P.  Smith,  1 
Wild  wood  St.,  Winchester,  student  in 
engineering  school;  M.  T.  B.  Spalding, 
255  Walnut  St.,  Brookline,  student  in 
Graduate  School;  £.  F.  Stoneham,  68  E. 
Dan^  St.,  Beverly,  teaching;  C.  E.  S. 
Townsend,  248  Buckminster  Road, 
Brookline,  teaching;  E.  H.  Van  Winkle, 
Stone  Ridge,  N.Y.,  engineering;  F.  F. 
Vorenberg,  care  of  Gilchrist  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, retail  trade;  D.  A.  Wallace,  Llewel- 
lyn Park,  West  Orange,  N.J.,  teaching; 
£.  K.  Warren,  823  Madison  Ave.,  New 


York,  bio-chemistry;  D.  C.  WTiite,  9 
Howland  St.,  Roxbury,  shoe  manu- 
facturing; F.  W.  Willett,  305  Walpole 
St.,  Norwood,  business;  I.  J.  W^illiams, 
Jr.,  1421  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  law. 

NON-ACADEMIC. 

Dental  School. 
1920.  Addresses:  B.  H.  Aronson,  211 
Princeton  St.,  E.  Boston;  C.  L.  Betts, 
Harbin  Hospital,  Rome,  Ga.,  dental 
surgeon;  Taiji  Moshihara,  8  Druce  St., 
Brookline. 

Law  School, 
1920.  Addresses:  W.  H.  Brantley, 
Jr.,  Troy,  Ala.;  A.  L.  Cleveland,  127 
Pine  St.,  Belmont;  Michael  Cody,  Jr., 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  O.  J.  Dorwin,  Min- 
ocqua.  Wis.;  W.  S.  Downey,  290  Pleas- 
ant St.,  New  Bedford;  J.  S.  Dudley, 
1422  Laurel  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C;  A.  K. 
Foster,  Troy,  Ala.;  F.  H.  W.  Frey.  176 
N.  Sandusky  St.,  Delaware,  Ohio;  Leo 
Gottlieb,  18  Haviland  St.,  South  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.;  W.  W.  Gross,  130  Second 
St,,  Troy,  N.Y.;  E.  H.  Hammond,  Bei^ 
lin,  Md.;  E.  M.  Hay,  930  E.  20th  Ave., 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Cloyd  Laporte,  care 
of  Root,  Clark,  Buckner,  and  Howland, 
31  Nassau  St.,  New  York;  I.  S.  Levin, 
298  Third  St.,  Fall  River;  R.  L.  Lip- 
man,  2467  Warring  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal.; 
A.  E.  Marks,  258  Custer  Ave.,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio;  Neville  Miller,  1454  Fourth 
St.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  W.  A.  Murray,  338 
Longwood  Ave.,  Boston;  Reuben  Op- 
penheim,  2301  Eutaw  Place,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  G.  E.  Osborne,  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.;  W.  P.  Palmer,  care  of 
Root,  Clark,  Buckner,  and  Howland,  31 
Nassau  St.,  New  York;  E.  W.  Patter- 
son, Iowa  City,  Iowa,  professor  of  law, 
State  University  of  Iowa;  Louis  Rud- 
ner,  715  S.  Clinton  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.J.; 
Bennett  Sanderson,  Ayer;  H.  F.  Smitht 
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Warwick.  N.Y.;  W.  L.  Spring,  cure  of 
Wlilte.  Johnson,  Cannon  &  Spieth» 
Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J. 
D.  Thorn,  1716  Pierce  St.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  N.  S.  Trottman,  ^16  Caswell 
Block,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  R.  B.  Tyler, 
24  DakoU  St.,  Dorchester;  Sigurd  Ue- 
land,  Calhoun  Boulevard,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  J.  L.  Zimmerman,  Jr.,  care  of 
Zimmerman  &  Zimmerman,  863  £. 
High  St.,  Springfield,  0. 

LL.B.  1861.  Thomas  Flry  Tobey 
died  at  Sea  Isle  City,  N.J.,  June  7, 
1920.  He  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1858.  In  1862  he  enrolled  in 
the  Seventh  Rhode  Island  Volunteers, 
was  promoted  to  Major  in  186S,  and 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg. Owing  to  illness  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  commission.  In 
1865,  when  he  regained  his  health,  he 
enlisted  in  the  regular  army  as  a  private. 
He  was  continuously  promoted  until  he 
attained  the  rank  of  Major  in  1904. 

L.S.  1861-63.  William  Henry  Vred- 
entrargh  died  at  Freehold,  N.J.,  May 
15, 1920.  He  was  born  August  19, 1840, 
and  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  in 
1859.  In  1865  he  began  practice  as 
counselor  at  law  in  his  native  town  of 
Freehold  and  continued  to  practice 
there  until  his  death.  In  1897  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Judge  Dayton.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  nominated  for  the 
full  six  year  term,  and  subsequently 
was  nominated  and  confirmed  for  two 
more  six  year  terms. 

LL.B.  1867.  George  Alanson  Fol- 
Unsbee  was  born  in  Cook  County,  HI., 
Feb.  26,  1842,  and  died  in  Chicago, 
March  14,  1920.  He  took  his  under^ 
graduate  course  at  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity, Appleton,  Wisconsin.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  graduation  from  the  Law 
School  he  entered  upon  active  practice 
in  Chicago  and  so  continued  until  his 


death.  He  had  been  president  of  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association  and  active  in 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  was 
identified  with  a  large  number*  of  im- 
portant trials  and  business  transac- 
tions of  consequence.  He  leaves  two 
sons,  Mitchell  D.  FoUansbee,  '92,  and 
Alanson  FoUansbee,  1900,  and  three 
daughters,  one  the  widow  of  William 
G.  Hibbard,  '92,  and  another  the  wife 
of  William  B.  Hale,  Law  '02.  He  was  of 
the  "Old  Guard"  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  West  and  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  certain  charities. 

Medical  School, 
1920.  Addresses:  P.  W.  Blake,  55 
Warren  Ave.,  Marlboro,  medical  in- 
terne, Boston  City  Hospital;  H.  H. 
Brittingham,  care  of  T.  £.  Britting- 
ham,  Madison,  Wis.;  W.  E.  Brown,  48 
Dickerman  Road,  Newton  Highlands, 
interne,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital; 
H.  P.  Carr,  304  Green  St.  Milledge- 
ville,  Ga.;  G.  L.  Doherty,  86  Mayfield 
St.,  Dorchester,  surgical  interne,  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital;  D.  M.  Glover,  Ur- 
bana,  lU.;  R.  M.  Harbin,  2d,  108  2d 
Ave.,  Rome,  Ga.;  G.  N.  Hoeffel,  821 
Quincy  St.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  V.  T. 
Loh,  39  Fern  wood  Rd.,  Boston,  hospi- 
tal interne;  H.  B.  Marble,  Plainville; 
Stuart  Mudd,  47  Vandeventer  PI.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  medical  research;  W.  P. 
Murphy,  609  Audubon  Rd.,  Boston; 
Warner  Ogden,  546  Holly  Ave.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  R.  F.  Rypius,  210  S.  Vic- 
toria St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  medical  in- 
terne; David  Soletsky,  66  W.  88th  St., 
New  York,  hospital  interne;  R.  D.  Still- 
man,  Saco,  Me.;  W.  J.  Van  Den  Berg, 
Menominee,  Mich.,  surgery;  L.  £. 
Viko,  637  East  Third  South  St.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Oraduaie  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
1920.  Addresses  and  probable  occu- 
pations: £.  F.  Adolph,  3408  Wallace 
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St.,  PhOadelphia,  Pa.,  teaching;  H.  B. 
Berman,  1  Normandy  St.,  Roxbnry, 
poultry,  butter,  and  eggs;  A.  M.  Bie]> 
stadt.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  instructor  in  English;  W.  M, 
Bourne,  7S  Mansfield  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  business;  Llewellyn  Bullock,  4 
Leighton  Road,  WeUesley,  letters;  F. 
C.  Breckenridge,  20  Arch  St.,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  physical  research;  E.  D. 
Campbell,  Lexington,  Va.,  law;  H.  R. 
Carey,  50  Fayerweather  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, diplomatic  service;  Niles  Car- 
penter, 69  Walker  St.,  Cambridge, 
clergyman  and  teacher;  R.  R.  Cawley, 
23  Dimster  HaU,  Cambridge,  teaching; 
E.  P.  Chase,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
teaching;  H.  H.  Chung,  Naukai  Col- 
lege, Tientsin,  China,  instructor  in 
botany;  D.  B.  Clark,  48  Madison  Ave., 
Madison,  N.J.,  teaching;  P.  P.  Cram, 
14  Westland  Terrace,  Ij[averhill,  teach- 
ing; I.  B.  Crosby,  9  Park  Lane,  Jamaica 
Plain,  teaching  or  studying;  B.  N.  Dell, 
44  West  Cedar  St.,  Boston,  teaching; 
Ira  Dilworth,  670  Simcoe  St.,  Victoria, 
B.C.,  teaching;  £.  C.  Ehrensperger, 
Hammond,  Ind.,  teaching;  J.  L.  Finkel- 
stein,  7  Anderson  St.,  Boston,  physi- 
cist; H.  J.  Fisher.  62  Maple  3t..  Plain- 
ville.  Conn.,  chemist;  R.  L.  Foreman, 
Jr.,  938  Peachtree  St.,  AtlanU,  Ga., 
life  insurance;  G.  E.  Gates,  Rangoon, 
Burma,  teacher,  Judson  College;  £.  M. 
Grant,  503  Boylston  St.,  Brookline, 
teaching;  John  Hornicek,  8  Gannett 
House,  Cambridge,  instructor.  Harvard 
College;  O.  W.  Hutchinson,  89  Grove 
St.,  Lowell,  ministry;  P.  E.  James,  16 
Strathmore  Rd.,  Brookline,  geologist; 
C.  B.  Judge,  Webster  St.,  Newport, 
R.I.,  teaching;  P.  H.  Kelsey,  803  Wash- 
ington St.,  Brookline,  teacher  of  Span- 
ish; H.  S.  King,  54  Concord  Ave.,  Cam- 
bridge, chemistry;  A.  M.  Kinney,  South- 
West  Port  Mouton,  Queens  Co.,  Nova 
Scotia,  industrial  chemist;  W.  G. 
Kleinspehn,  1017  Greenwich  St.,  Read- 


ing, Pa.,  chemistry;  D.  A.  Lane,  Jr., 
726  Eighth  St.,  N.E.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  teaching;  R.  E.  Langer,  16  Car- 
ver St.,  Cambridge,  teaching;  B.  H. 
Lehman,  2  Avon  St.,  Cambridge, 
teaching;  H.  J.  Leon,  68  Harrison  St., 
Worcester,  teaching;  Yo-tang  Lin, 
Pavynan  Dispensary,  Changchow, 
Amoy,  China,  teaching;  C.  J.  Lyon, 
Stanford,  N.Y.,  instructor  in  botany, 
Dartmouth  College;  C.  B.  Malone, 
Tsinghua  CoUege,  Peking,  China, 
teaching;  J.  R.  Martin,  Cochituate,  in- 
structor in  geology,  Boston  University; 
P.  R.  Mather,  2605  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland,  O.,  iron  and  steel  produc- 
tion; J.  R.  Miller,  39 A  Conant  HaU, 
Cambridge,  teaching;  A.  B.  Moore, 
Savona,  N.Y.,  teaching;  J.  M.  D.  Olm- 
sted, 303  Spring  St.,  Brockton,  associ- 
ate in  physiology.  University  of  Illi- 
nois, College  of  Medicine;  E.  F.  Parker, 
Northfield,  Vt.,  teaching.  University  of 
MinnesoU;  R.  H.  Pfeiffer,  39  Winthrop 
St.,  Cambridge,  teaching;  G.  B.  Phil- 
lips, Glover,  Vt.,  teaching;  Harris  Rice, 
143  Powder  House  Boulevard,  West 
Somerville,  assistant  professor  of  math- 
ematics. Tufts  CoUege;  David  Rines,  99 
State  St.,  Boston,  attorney  at  law  in  pa- 
tent matters;  S.  D.  Robbins,  40  Centre 
Ave.,  Belmont,  director,  Boston  Stam- 
merers' Institute;  G.  C.  Robinson, 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  instructor  in  politi- 
cal science;  G.  M.  Rodwell,  Warren- 
ton,  N.C.,  Latin  master,  Pingry  School, 
Elizabeth,  N.J.;  C.  W.  Rttgeburg, 
Christiania,  Norway;  E.  F,  Rowse, 
Lopmis  Institute,  Windsor,  Conn., 
teacher  of  history;  John  RusseU,  Union 
Bay,  B.C.,  Can.,  research  chemist;  R. 
F.  Shauer,  81  Fenwood  Rd.,  Boston, 
teacher.  Harvard  University;  P.  S. 
Smith,  480  E.  23d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
teaching;  G.  P.  Solyom,  8  rue  Michel 
Chauvet,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  student. 
University  of  Geneva;  H.  W.  Taeusch, 
Wapakoneta,   Ohio,   teaching;    A.    R. 
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Thompson,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  268,  Yak- 
ima, Wash.,  journalism  and  literary 
work;  R.  S.  Tucker,  808  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Arlington,  mathematician;  P.  C. 
Voter,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  professor  of 
chemistry;  L.  £.  Ward,  60  Palfrey  St, 
Watertown,  professor  of  mathematics; 
T.  W.  Watkins,  684  Highland  Ave., 
Needham  Heights,  assistant  headmas- 
ter, Huntington  School,  Boston;  C.  H. 
Westbrook,  Jr.,  Griffin,  Ga.,  professor  of 
education,  Shanghai  College,  Shanghai, 
China;  Donald  White,  266  Albion  St., 
Wakefield,  teaching  and  supervising. 

Ph.D.  1902.  Prentiss  Cheney  Hoyt 
died  June  11,  1920,  at  West  Boylston. 
He  was  bom  Aug.  1,  1869,  at  Addison, 
Vt.,  and  graduated  from  Middlebury 
College  in  1889.  He  took  his  A.M.  at 
Harvard  in  1899,  and  was  instructor  in 
En^ish  there  from  1902  to  1904.  In 
1904  he  went  to  Clark  University,  Wor- 
cester, as  assistant  professor  of  English 
and  was  advanced  in  1909  to  full  pro- 
fessor. He  married  Miss  Hortense 
Drake,  Dec.  2,  1902.  His  wife  and  one 
son  survive  him. 

A.M.  1910.  W.  T.  Morgan  has  been 
promoted  to  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Indiana  University.  Through  the 
Yale  University  Press  he  has  published 
*'  English  Political  Leaders  and  Parties 
in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1702- 
1 710."  To  this  monograph  was  awarded 
the  Herbert  Baxter  Adams  prize  of  the 
Ajnerican  Historical  Association  in  1919. 

Ph.D.  1916.  S.  F.  Bemis,  who  has 
been  for  two  years  on  the  faculty  of 
Colorado  College,  has  been  chosen  to 
fill  the  chair  of  history  at  Whitman 
College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

^W*  To  aroid  misoiidentandiiig,  the  Editor  btgi 
to  state  that  copies  of  books  by  or  about  Harvard 
men  should  be  sent  to  the  Maoaxins  if  a  review  is 
desired.  In  no  other  way  can  a  complete  register  of 
Harrard  publications  be  kept.   Writers  of  articles 


in  prominent  periodicals  are  also  requested  to  send 
to  the  Editor  copies,  or  at  least  the  titles  of  thar 
eontribations.  Except  in  rare  cases,  space  will 
not  permit  mention  of  oontribntions  to  the  daily 
press.  ^ 

In  three  essays,  ''Lib^y  and  the 
News"  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  New 
York),  Walter  Lippmann,  '09,  urges  the 
public  to  concern  themselves  with  facts 
rather  than  with  opinions,  to  demand  pro* 
tection  for  the  sources  of  news,  and  to  in- 
sist upon  an  improvement  in  the  standard 
and  tone  of  the  news-gathering  profession. 
He  displays  a  broad  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions in  the  world  of  journalism,  com- 
ments on  them  pungently,  and  makes  an 
interesting  and  effective  argument. 

William  Rosooe  Hiayer,  '81,  delivered 
on  May  12  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Tufts  College  an  Ode  entitled 
"Retrospect  of  War." 

George  Claiy  Wing,  '71,  has  published 
in  pamphlet  form  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive essay  on  "Applied  Profit  Shar- 
ing ** 
mg. 

Through  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
Charles  Nevers  Holmes,  '96,  has  pub- 
lished a  one-act  comedy  entitled  The  Star 
Boarder.  The  dialogue  is  bright  and 
amusing,  and  the  play  should  be  popular 
for  amateur  production. 

The  first  number  of  Harvard  Library 
Notes  was  issued  in  June.  It  is  not  an 
official  publication  of  the  University  Li- 
brary, but  is  printed  "for  the  purpose  of 
informing  those  oonnected  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  work  of  the  libraiy 
concerning  its  growth  and  various  activi- 
ties." Although  issued  for  so  special  a 
purpose  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation that,  should  be  interesting  to 
all  Harvard  men,  and  it  has  also  some 
entertaining  passages. 

An  address  by  James  Hazen  ^yde,  '98, 
delivered  in  February,  1920,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rennes,  which  had  cionferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  and  an  article  from  Vlntrand' 
geanij  appreciative  of  Mr.  Hyde  and  his 
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work,  have  been  usoed  in  pamphlet  form 
by  La  France  Magazine,  of  New  York. 

An  address  delivered  by  Rome  G. 
Brown,  '84,  before  the  Middlesex  Comity 
Bar  Association  on  "Americanism  verna 
Socialism,"  was  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Senator  Kellogg  and  has 
been  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Professor  Horatio  S.  White  has  col- 
lected Memorials  of  Willard  Fiske,  whose 
literary  executor  he  is.  The  first  volume 
has  been  issued  from  the  press  of  Richard 
G.  Badger,  Boston,  and  contains  a  num- 
ber of  Mr.  Fiske's  contributions  to  the 
Syracuse  Journal  during  the  year  1868- 
65. 

In  "Modem  American  Prose  Sdec- 
ttons"  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  New 
York)  the  kite  Byron  Johnson  Rees,  'OS, 
Professor  of  English  in  'V^^lliams  College, 
has  brought  together  some  twenty  exam- 
ples of  typical  contemporary  prose,  in 
which  the  writers  discuss  certain  present- 
day  themes  in  readable  fashion.  The  se- 
lections are  interesting  and  varied. 

SHORT  RXrVTSWB. 

Memoirg  qf  the  Harvard  Dead  in  the  War 
against  Oermany;  Volume  I,  The  Van- 
guard;  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  '87. 
Harvard  University  Press,  1020. 

Mr.  Howe,  who  under  appointment  by 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College  is  the  "Biographer  of  the  Har- 
vard Dead  in  the  War  against  Gennany," 
has  entitled  the  first  volume  in  the  series 
of  memoirs  that  he  is  preparing  "The 
Vanguard."  It  deals  with  the  thirty  Har* 
vard  men  who  gave  their  lives  for  the  Al- 
lies and  for  civilization  befoto  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  As  Mr.  Howe 
says  in  his  preface,  "They  deserve  a 
volume  to  themselves.  Those  who  give 
their  all  before  anything  is  asked  must 
be  held  in  separate  remembrance  and 
gratitude." 

We  wish  that  every  Harvard  man  might 


feel  it  an  obligation  to  the  University  and 
to  the  Harvard  men  who  died  to  possess 
the  vohuoes  that  tell  their  brief  and  brave 
story.  The  biographer's  skill  has  made 
the  thirty  sketches  in  this  first  volume  as 
vivid  in  workmanship  as  they  are  moving 
in  substance.  Even  in  the  case  of  those 
who  left  scanty  records  from  which  to 
piece  out  a  biography,  Mr.  Howe  has 
managed  to  find  an  individual  note  and  to 
suggest  a  distinct  personality.  Some  of 
the  men  who  are  portrayed  in  the  book 
were  so  vivid  and  rich  in  personality  that 
the  biographer's  task  was  to  distill  the 
significant  from  many  sources  of  informal 
tion.  As  an  exami^  of  exceptionally  skil- 
iul  biographical  writing,  the  memoir  of 
Alan  Seeger  might  be  singled  out  for  spe- 
cial praise.  But  it  must  appear  to  eveiy 
reader  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  mate- 
rial placed  at  his  disposal  Mr.  Howe  has 
diown  throughout  true  sympathy  and  a 
sure  sense  of  discrimination.  No  one  can 
read  the  book  through  without  finally  be- 
ing overborne  by  the  pathos  and  tragedy 
of  the  sacrifices  that  it  dironides;  nor  can 
any  one  read  it  without  being  iqJifted  by 
the  spirit  of  high  courage  and  noble  ideal- 
ism to  which  every  sketch  in  it  is  a  memo- 
rial. One  who  wishes  to  know  what  Har- 
vard men  are  like  cannot  do  better  than 
read  the  Memoirs  of  the  Harvard  Dead  in 
the  War  against  Gennany. 

A  Straight  Deal,  or  the  Ancient  Orudge,  by 
Owen  Wister,  '82.    Macmillan  Co., 
1920.  $2. 
What  shall  be  the  attitude  of  America 
to  England?  Shall  it  be  that  of  a  friend 
and  comrade,  or  that  of  a  jealous  and  sua- 
pidous  rival  who  cherishes  old  grievancea? 
Mr.  Wister's  book  should  help  American 
readers  to  find  the  right  answer  to  theae 
questions.  It  is  an  informal  and  enlight- 
ening review  of  Anglo-American  rdationa 
from  the  Revolutionary  period  to  the 
present  time.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  shrewd 
analyits  of  the  reasons  why  Englishmen 
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and  Americans  so  frequently  misiindeiv 
stand  eadi  other,  and  why  instead  of 
pieasant  nwytingt  there  are  dashes  and 
ooUkkms.  A  chapter  ol  eztraordmarily 
interesting  anecdotes  is  ilhuninating  on 
thk  point.  Mr.  Wister  interweaves  his- 
torical fact  and  pungent  comment  sldl- 
fully;  the  book  is  most  readable.  The 
literary  pnriM  will  possibly  deplore  the 
free  and  easy  use  of  the  vernacular;  but 
the  author  undoubtedly  f eh  that  the  audh- 
ence  which  he  most  wished  to  reach  was 
not  the  dass  of  literary  purists  ^-^  who  in 
aH  likelihood  would  be  suffidently  pco- 
Bnglish  anyway  —  but  the  raw  American 
readers  of  the  cheaper  newspapers  and 
magazines,  who  relish  colloquialism  of 
qwech  and  are  repelled  by  literary  lan- 
ipoage.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  such  per- 
sons read  Mr.  Wister's  book  he  will  have 
done  an  immensely  useful  service,  for  his 
presentation  of  historical  facts  and  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  causes  of  prejudice 
should  definitely  remove  the  misooncep- 
tioDs  of  England  and  the  English  whidi 
poison  many  American  minds. 

The  New  FrmUier;  A  Study  of  the  American 
Idb&ral  SpiriU  its  Ftrmtier  Origin,  and 
He  AppUeaHjon  to  Modem  ProbUme, 
by  Guy  Emerson,  '06.   New  York: 
Heaiy  Holt  &  Co.  1980. 
Mr.  Emerson  dwells  upon  the  qualities 
of  mind  and  character  whidi  enabled  the 
American  pioneers  to  conquer  each  new 
frontier  that  th^r  approached,  and  he 
draws  an  analogy  between  their  tasks  and 
the  methods  by  whidi  they  performed 
than,  and  the  tasks  and  methods  of  at- 
tack which  lie  before  Americans  to-day. 
His  thesis  is  that  the  true  American  is  not 
reactionary,  or  visionary,  or  radical,  but 
that  he  is  a  practical  minded  man  who,  by 
hia  varied  esperiences  with  life,  becomes 
neoessarily  liberal  in  his  ideas  and  through 
bis  liberality  of  outlook  steadily  improves 
his  instttutions,  his  standards,  his  civiliza- 
tioB.  Tlie  book  is  written  with  enthusiasm 


and  eameatness*  but  the  reader  at  times 
finds  the  thought  somewhat  difficult  to 
follow;  the  writer  is  discursive  and  fre- 
quently plunges  off  into  discussions  that 
bear  only  remotely  on  this  main  theme. 
Also  he  devotes  rather  too  much  space  to 
quotations  from  a  medley  of  authors. 

Studies  in  Coniemporary  Metaphysics,  by 
B.  F.  Alfred  Hoeml^  New  York: 
Barcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  1920. 
In  the  introduction  to  these  studies  the 
author  invokes  Professor  Bosanquet  as 
his  patron  saint.  It  may  be  added  that  he 
finds  in  Mr.  Bussell  and  his  school  the 
dragon  and  the  dragon's  brood  from  whose 
shrivding  breath  of  the  mathematico- 
logical  method  he  seeks  to  rescue  philoso- 
phy. To  confine  metaphysics  to  mathe- 
matioo-bgical  analysis  and  to  accept  as 
true  of  the  universe  as  a  whole  only  so 
much  as  the  application  of  the  scientific 
method  reveals  is,  in  Professor  Hoeml^'s 
opinion,  to  leave  unexplained  and  mean- 
ingless all  the  wealth  of  non-scientific  sig- 
nificance, lesthetic,  moral,  religious,  etc., 
which  we  actually  find  in  the  worhL  Phi- 
losophy being  a  meditation  upon  Beality 
as  a  whole  has  for  its  task  the  attain- 
ment of  an  all-indusive  point  of  view  in 
which  the  various  aspects  of  the  universe 
and  the  different  interests  that  they  evoke 
shall  be  harmimiously  combined. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  studies  to  point  out 
that  such  a  synthesis  cannot  be  reached 
by  reducing,  as  science  attempts  to  do, 
any  one  aspect  of  Reality  or  its  corre- 
sponding interest  to  terms  oi  some  other 
aspect  or  interest  In  the  first  t>lace  it  is 
impossiUe  to  dirtill  from  the  richness  and 
oomi^eadty  of  experience  the  world  of 
dear  impartial  data  of  pure  sense  which 
science  pretends  to  analyze.  Our  im- 
mediate experienoe  is  of  "things,"  aad 
the  purest  and  the  most  particular  thing 
always  comes  holding  a  name,  a  spedes, 
and  a  value  of  some  sort  in  solution.  The 
so-called  world  of  adentific  fact  is  on)y 
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one  precipitate  among  otbers  equally  or 
even  more  valuable. 

The  inadequaoy  of  the  method  of  re- 
duction also  betrays  itself  in  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  a  least  oonmion  denomi- 
nator for  the  various  sciences  and  their 
special  fields.  Thus  although  an  organ- 
ism may  be  a  mechanism  and  subject  to 
the  laws  of  physico-chemistiyr  it  is  a 
mechanism  which  lives,  and  living  is  an 
activity  which  requires  a  teleological  con- 
cept broader  than  that  of  mechanism  and 
an  independent  science  —  that  of  biology 
—  to  explain  it.  Similarly  such  phenom- 
ena as  consciousness,  personality  and  so- 
cial organization  cannot  be  reduced  to 
mere  appearances  of  life  or  nervous  en- 
ergy wholly  subject  to,  and  explicable  by 
biological  law.  They  rather  mark  new 
unsubmergible  levels  of  existence  calling 
for  the  self-legislating  sciences  of  psy- 
chology and  sociology  to  investigate 
them  and  for  original  super-biological  and 
super-mechanical  concepts  to  make  them 
intelligible. 

The  truth  is,  according  to  Professor 
Hoeml^  that  even  if  the  "higher"  strata 
cannot  be  explained  without  reference  to 
the  "lower'*  levels  of  the  biological  and 
mechanical  orders  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  it  is  even  more  impossible  to  un- 
derstand the  existence  and  nature  of  the 
foundations  without  reference  to  the  su- 
perstructure of  self-consciousness,  pei^ 
Bonality,  and  social  organization  which  it 
seems  to  be  their  function  to  sustain. 
Such  a  view  involves  the  hypothesis  that 
our  judgments  of  things  as  "higher"  and 
"lower,"  "better"  and  "worse."  are 
validated  by  the  universe  itself.  Values 
are  not  a  mere  arbitrary  and  incorrect 
accenting  of  the  language  of  the  world  in- 
troduced at  the  pleasure  of  an  ignorant 
reader;  they  are  part  of  the  very  grammar 
of  Reality.  And  since  a  broad-minded 
and  comprehensive  interpretation  of  the 
universe  reveals,  not  the  "higher"  at  the 
meroy  of  the  "k>wer."  but  the  "fewer"  in 


the  service  of  the  "higher,"  man  is  enti- 
tled to  trust  the  essential  goodness  of  the 
universe  and  to  believe  that  life  is  really 
worth  while.  Such  a  trust  and  belief  are 
the  substance  of  religion. 

Professor  Hoeml^  like  a  work  of  art  in 
Plato's  eyes  is  thrice  removed  from  the 
Idea  —  only  it  is  the  Hegelian  not  the 
Platonic  Idea  which  is  in  question.  Agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  his  views  will 
be  largely  a  question  of  one*s  attitude 
towards  Hegel.  The  naturalist  and  the 
realist  will  pick  as  many  flaws  in  these 
studies  as  their  author  finds  in  naturalism 
and  realism.  The  neo-Hegelian  idealist 
will  welcome  a  new  champion  of  a  reviv- 
ing cause.  But  in  any  case  the  reader 
will  find  a  vivid  picture  of  contemporary 
philosophic  thinking  enlivened  by  a  stim- 
ulating polemic.  It  is  a  pity  perhaps  that 
there  is  no  chapter  on  so  important  a 
topic  as  the  theory  of  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand  one  is  grateful  for  the  omission 
of  all  .discussion  of  ethics  —  a  subject 
which  threatens  to  become  not  merely  the 
pUce  de  rSsisUmce  but  the  sole  dish  on  so 
many  a  modem  philosophic  bill  of  fare. 

The  studies  are  written  in  a  style  and 
spirit  sprung  from  an  Oxford  education 
used  to  the  best  advantage.  Here  and 
there,  perhaps,  there  are  traces  of  too  long 
servitude  to  the  verbosity  of  thought  en- 
gendered by  our  lecture  system  and  of  too 
little  leisure  for  the  exercise  of  distinction. 
But  in  the  happier  atmosphere  of  the 
English  University  which  has  regained 
Professor  Hoeml^  these  short  or  rather 
"long  comings"  may  be  expected  to  dis- 
appear. As  it  is,  they  do  not  hide  a  qual- 
ity which  an  American  University  oan 
neither  give  nor  take  away. 

We  look  forward  with  great  interest  to 
the  supplementary  studies  promised  us  in 
the  introduction  of  the  present  series. 
But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  since  Har- 
vard has  failed  to  compete  successfully 
with  Durham,  the  new  volume,  like  that 
at  hand,  must  redound  to  the  csedit  of 
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British  rather  than  American  phikuophy. 
'-B.A.G.FtditrroO, 

The  Roomer  and  Other  Poems,  by  George 
Edward  Woodberry,  '77.  New  York: 
Haroourt,  Brace  and  Howe.  1920. 
The  poem  which  gives  this  book  its 
title  is  an  Odyssey  of  the  spirit,  begun  and 
half  done  many  years  ago»  and  recently 
completed.  It  embodies  the  earlier  and 
later  speculations  of  one  for  many  years 
preoccupied  with  the  spiritual  values  of 
life.  It  is  the  elusive  autobiography  of 
one  who  has  shown  himself  a  master  in 
the  biography  of  others,  and  leaves  the 
reader  in  a  state  of  vagueness  on  many 
points  excepting  one,  and  that  is  that  he 
has  been  in  the  companionship  ol  a  true 
lover  of  beauty  in  a  wide  variety  of  forms, 
a  beauty  exemplified  in  many  simple 
lines  and  passages.  A  sonnet  sequence, 
**  Ideal  Passion,"  is  of  the  same  intangible 
quality  in  its  celebration  of  a  love  entirely 
spiritoaL  In  the  "Poems  of  the  Great 
War"  and  the  "Sonnets  and  lyrics," 
which  make  up  the  rest  of  the  book,  a 
closer  relation  with  actuality  is  inevitably 
found.  A  true  and  delicate  feeling,  ex- 
pressed with  a  high  technical  skill,  marks 
many  of  these  poems.  For  Harvard  read- 
ers one  of  the  sonnets  in  memory  of  Rich- 
ard Norton,  '92,  possesses  a  peculiar  in- 
terest: 

&  N, 
BidUrd  Norton,  organiur  and  director  oi  (A«  iimm- 
em  VdLiadeer  Mdor  AmJndanee  Corpt.  Began 
work  in  Framee,  October,  1914,  Died  in  Parit, 
Anguet  S.  1913. 

Bewitifal  in  thy  death  thoa  fiett  down. 

Sweet,  younger  oommde  of  my  hapiuer  days; 
Let  others  in  prond  books  thy  honors  bhoe. 

Whose  marble  sleep  the  Ooas  of  France  doth  crown! 

But  move  to  me  than  deeds  of  war's  renown. 
Or  any  light  upon  the  poet's  bays, 
Is  the  remembrance  of  the  saered  ways 

We  foOowed,  np  the  paths  of  Beauty  flown. 

Before  OS  flying.  To  another  land. 

Half  the  wotM  o'er,  she  lured  us,  ever  on:  — 

Stin  from  Art's  fragments  rose  her  pointing  hand! 
Still  in  old  verse  her  early  presence  shone! 

Now  upon  earthly  shores,  alone,  I  stand; 
Bat  thoo,  dear  boy,  hast  to  her  bosom  won. 


T<MttorrotD*e   Yesterday,  by  Ernest   Ben- 

shimol,  *17.    Boston:    Small,  May- 

nard  &  Co.,  1920. 

Mr.  Benshimol  has  all  the  qualities  a 

poet  should  have  except  clearness.  There 

b  nothing  commonplace  about  his  work; 

it  is  all  individual  and  striking,  but  most 

readers  will  ask,  '*What  does  it  mean?*' 

and  even  those  who  study  it  most  carer 

fully  will  not  make  any  very  confident 

answer.     However  obscure  one  finds  the 

thought,  one  cannot  but  be  appreciative 

of  the  beauty  of  the  language,  the  music 

of  the  verse,  the  vividness  and  originality 

of  the  phrasing.    Here  is  a  stanza  that 

shows  characteristically  his  merits  and 

defects: 

*'H]gfa  in  a  flurry  of  golden  fleece 
A  wing  dips  out  of  the  endless  blue. 
And  quivering  down  the  morning  sky. 
Load  and  sweet  and  swift  and  true, 
I  the  courier  of  caprice 
Hark  to  the  consonance  of  a  cry: 
If  love  be  scorned  of  beauty,  love  must  die!" 

There  is  surely  no  great  lucidity  of 
thought  here,  and  yet  there  b  beauty  of 
expression.  Tlie  poem  fromwhich  the  lines 
are  taken  b  entitled  "Disdain."  We  wish 
that  Mr.  Benshimol  did  not  disdain,  as 
apparently  he  does,  the  primitive  virtue 
of  clearness;  but  we  can  forgive  much  to 
one  who  can  oonjiu^  as  unquestionably 
he  does,  music  and  magic  out  of  words. 

BOOKS  BECEIVBD. 
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to  Wilson.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  notes  by 
Robert  P.  St.  )ohn.  A.M.  '98,  and  Raymond  L. 
Noonan.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  k  Howe, 
1920.  Cloth,  207  pp. 

Liberty  and  ike  New,  by  Walter  Lippmann,  *09. 
New  York:  Harcourt.  Brace  k  Howe,  1920. 
.  Boards.  104  pp. 

The  Roamer  and  Other  Poeme,  by  George  Edward 
Woodberry,  '77.  New  York:  Harcourt.  Brace  k 
Howe,  1920.  Boards,  249  pp.  $1.75  net. 

LitcUiue  and  Borace:  a  Study  in  the  Claseieal  Tk^ 
cry  of  Imitaiion,  by  George  Converse  Fiske,  '94, 
Associate  Professor  of  Latin.  University  of  H^^scon- 
sin.  Madison:  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  1920. 
Goth,  524  pp.  $2.50. 

A  Cantide  <^  Pan,  and  other  Poems,  by  Witter 
Bynner,  '02.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1920. 
Cloth,  214  pp.  $2.  net 

Memoirs  qf  the  Harvard  Dead  tn  ike  War  againet 
Oermany.  Vol.  I,  The  Vanguard,  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe 
Howe.  '87.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1920.  Goth,  illustrated,  200  pp. 

The  New  Frontier:  a  Study  of  the  American  Liberal 
Spirit,  its  Frontier  Origin,  and  its  Application  to 
Modern  Problems,  by  Guy  Emerson,  '08.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  k  Co.,  1920.  814  pp.  $2. 

The  Style  and  Literary  Method  qf  Luke,  by  Heniy 
J.  Cadbuiy.  Ph.D.  '14,  Lecturer  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Andover  Theological  Seminaiy.  Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1920.  Paper,  205  pp. 

Virginia  PvUic  Schools,  by  the  Virginia  Edu<9- 
tion  Commission  and  the  Virginia  Survey  Staff. 
Yonken:  World  Book  Co.,  1920.  Cloth,  400  pp. 
$S. 

Some  Problems  qfthe  Peace  Conference^  by  Charles 
Homer  Haskins,  A.M.  '08,  and  Robert  Howard 
Lord,  '00.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1920.  Cloth,  810  pp.  $3. 


MARRIAGES. 

V  It  is  requested  that  wedding  announcements 
be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gb.u>uatm'  Maoasihi, 
in  order  to  make  this  record  more  nearly  complete. 

1879.  James  William  Mitchell  to  Ruth 
Putnam  Hastings,  at  Boston,  June 
14.  1920. 


1893.  James  Edwm  Holland  to  Madonna 

Isabel  Seton,  at  New  Yodc  City. 

Feb.  10.  1920. 
1895.  Robert  Wheaton  Coues  to  Char^ 

lotte    Osgood,    at    Newburyport, 

July  24.  1920. 
1895.  Guy  Murchie  to  Mrs.  Jane  Eaton 

Cotton,  at  Boston.  June  26.  lOiiO. 

1897.  George  Peters  Drury  to  Evelyn 
Phillips,  at  Waltham,  June  16. 
1920. 

[1898.]  William  Welles  Hoyt  to  Isabel 
Doan  Brownlee.  at  Paris,  France. 
May  22.  1919.  " 

1898.  Frank  Chute  White  to  Mary 
Fletcher  Cox,  at  Brattleboro.  Vt.. 
June  26. 1920. 

1899.  George  Clarence  Arvedson  to 
Mabel  Hinton.  at  New  York  City, 
June  2.  1920. 

1899.  Frank  Doddridge  Brannan  to  Mrs. 
Anna  A.  Shaw,  at  Cambridge,  July 
1,1920. 

1899.  Williams  Proudfit  Burden  to  Mrs. 
Anna  Ward  Kountze  Douglas,  at 
New  York  City.  May  12. 1980. 

1901.  Nathaniel  Horton  Batchelder  to 
Evelyn  Beatrice  Longman,  at 
Stockbridge,  June  28,  1920. 

1901.  Joseph  Guild,  Jr.,  to  Eleanor  Endi- 
cott  Young;  at  Dedham,  June  19, 
1920. 

1902.  Carleton  Ray  Metcalf  to  Lucy  Per- 
sis  Paricer,  at  Wilton,  N.H.,  July  3, 
1920. 

1905.  Charles  Lyon  Chandler  to  Margery 

Lorraine  Brown,  at  Philadelphia, 

Pa..  July  24,  1920. 
1905.  Daniel  Joseph   Hurley  to   Helen 

Taff,  at  Boston.  June  26.  1020. 
[1907.]  Harold  Bumey  Eaton  to   Mai^ 

garet  Sinclair,  at  New  York  City, 

June  1, 1920. 
1907.  Andrew  Roy  MacAusland  to  Eiith- 

arine  Brayton,  at  Fall  River,  June 

2.1920. 
1907.  John  Bumey  Pierce  to  Rosamond 

Williams,  at  Dedham,  May  22, 1920. 
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1907.  Ba^  Faimce  Weston  to  Carotyn 

Virginia    O'Keefe,    at    Houston, 

Texas,  April  29, 1920. 
[1908.]  Whedock  Bigelow  to  Arline  CuS 

tis  Keeler,  at  Jewel,  Va.,  filay  29, 

1920. 
1906.  Earle  Lyford  Cuirier  to  Florence 

Llewellyn    Tracy,    at    Whitman, 

June  26, 1920. 
1906.  William  Perkins  Homans  to  Edith 

Wolcott  Ptokman,  at  Boston,  May 

31, 1020. 
1910.  Edward  Eyre  Hunt  to  Virginia 

Lloyd  Fox,  at  Riverside,  Conn., 

May  15,  1920. 

1910.  Joseph  Leo  Merrill  to  Kathlene 
Cushman,  at  New  York  City,  June 
10, 1920. 

1911.  Hamilton  Forbush  Corbett  to  Hietf- 
riet  Cumming,  at  Portland,  Ore., 
May  15,  1920. 

1911.  fVancis  Sanborn  Fuller  to  Louise 
Jackson  Baoon,  at  Newton,  June 
17, 1920. 

1911.  Edward  Harding  to  Greraldine  Law- 
rence, at  Groton,  July  17,  1920. 

1911.  William  Burton  Webster,  Jr.,  to 
Marguerite  K.  Bigelow,  at  Arling- 
ton, June  16, 1920. 

1912.  John  Edward  Boit  to  Marion 
Sprague,  at  Brookline,  June  5, 
1920. 

1912.  Vktor  Morris  to  Margaret  Knight 
Forayth,  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
June  15, 1920. 

1912.  Baymond  Walker  Beilly  to  Carolyn 
H.  Lewis,  at  Qumcy,  June  12, 1920. 

1912.  Irving  Granville  Bouillard  to  Mary 
Kille  Warren,  at  Cambridge,  June 
24,1920. 

1912.  Stephen  Bruce  Smart  to  Beatrice 
Cobb,  at  Milton,  June  18,  1920. 

1918.  Dows  Dunham  to  Mn.  Evelme 
Spencer  Thompson  Sainsbury^  at 
London,  England,  May,  1920. 

1918.  George  McEIvaine  Graham  to 
Helen  Knowlton  Whedon,  at  Nor- 
wood, June  12, 1920. 


md.  Walter  Gordon  Hill  to  May  Wmi- 
fred  Cullis,  at  Jamaicsi  Plain,  June 
12,1020. 

1918.  Dunbar  Lockwood  to  Caroline  Sid- 
ney Sinkler,  at  Flat  Roek,  N.C., 
June  26,  1920. 

1918.  .QuinQT  Adams  Shaw  McKean  to 
Margaret  W.  Sargent,  at  Boston, 
July  81, 1920. 

1918.  Daniel  Sargent  to  Louise  Rich4 
Coolidge,  at  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land, June  29,  1920. 

1913.  Andrew  Williams  Welch  to  Helen 
S.  Comerford,  at  Cambridge,  May 
12,1920. 

1914.  John  Radford  Abbot  to  Helen  Max- 
well, at  Duxbury,  June  5, 1920. 

1914.  William   Andros   Barron,   Jr.,   to 

Emily    Wesselhoeft,    at    Jaffrey, 

N.H.,  July  10,  1920. 
1914.  Frederick    Copeland    Bryant    to 

Mary  Morse  Sheffield,  at  Newport, 

R.L,  June  12,  1020. 
1914.  Frank  Vmcent  Burton,  Jr.,  to  Nora 

Nickle,  at  Englewood,  N. J.,  Aug.  4, 

1920. 
1914.  Frank  Mitchdl  Hardmg  Dazey  to 

Agnes  Christine  Johnston,  at  Stony 

Brook.  L.I.,  N.Y.,  June  26,  1920. 
1914.  Lawrence  Badger  Moore  to  Rachel 

Rebecca  Bearse,  at  Arlington,  June 

16, 1920. 

1914.  William  Gorham  Rice,  Jr.,  to  Rosa- 
mond Eliot,  at  Asticou,  Me.,  June 
29,1920. 

lbl5.  RoUnd  Morris  Baker,  Jr.,  to  Mary 
Royce,  at  Dedham,  June  12,  1920. 

1915.  Lincoln  Baylies  to  Mary  Beatrice 
Bullard,  at  Louisville,  £y.,  June 
29^1920. 

1915.  Clyde  Roy  Chandler  to  Doris  Per- 
kins, at  Burlington,  Feb.  18,  1920. 

1915.  Donald  Claris  Cottrell  to  Lois  Lee 
Page,  at  Simmdt,  NJ.,  May  22, 
1920. 

1915.  Roger  Carlisle  Fenn  to  Eleanor 
Baldwin,  at  Fitswiliiam,  N.H., 
June  12, 1920. 
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1915.  FVancis  Fenton  Mmiroe  to  Pris- 

cilla  Webster,  at  Orono,  Me.,  June 

19,  1920. 
1915.  Hany  Potter  Trainer  to  Anne  Hai^ 

vey,  at  Wellesley,  June  2, 1920. 
1915.  John  Bowen  Watennan  to  Martha 

Gardner  Horton,  at  Fall  Biver, 

June  5,  1920. 

1915.  John  Scharmann  Zinsser  to  Isa- 
bella Wadsworth,  at^  Magnolia, 
July  10,  1920. 

1916.  Junius  Oliver  Beebe  to  Alice  Rita 
Milliken,  at  Milton,  June  23, 
1920. 

1916.  Frederick  Wadsworth  Busk  to 
Hairiet  Lee  Fessenden,  at  Chest- 
nut Hill,  June  19,  1920. 

1916.  Standish  Hall  to  Helen  Jane 
Brooks,  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  June 
5, 1920. 

1916.  Joseph  Chapman  Merriam  to  Dor- 
othy Millard  Heafield,  at  Chicago, 
HI.,  June  8,  1920. 

1916.  James  Howe  Volkmann  to  Mary 
Lyon,  at  Brookline,  May  15, 
1920. 

1917.  William  Channing  Appleton,  Jr., 
to  Ellen  RockwQod  Sherman,  at 
Boston,  May  8,  1920. 

1917.  BasU  Sanfoid  Collins  to  Ruth  Nd- 

lington  Blanchard,  at  Watertown, 

July  24,  1920. 
1917.  Hairie  Holland  Dadmun  to  Rita 

Goodwin,    at    Hudson,    July    24, 

1920. 
1917.  Frank    Fremont-Smith,    Jr.,     to 

Frances  Eliot,  at  Cambridge,  June 

5,1920. 
1917.  Charles   Henry    Hodges,    Jr.,    to 

Grace  Marion  Wilson,  at  Detroit, 

Mich.,  June  1, 1920. 
1917.  George  Ayer  Parsons  to  Elizabeth 

Hoar,  at  Concord,  May  29, 1920. 
1917.  Lmcoln   WaUace   Pierce   to   Ada 

Johnson,    at    Milton,    June    SO, 

1920. 
1917.  Samuel  Abbot  Smith  to  Priscilla 

Gale,  at  Weston,  June  17, 1920. 


1917.  William  James  Romeyn  Taylor  to 
Hortense  Sauveur,  at  Cambridge, 
June  4,  1920. 

1917.  James  Henry  Townsend  to  Amy 
Sawyer  Browne,  at  Cambridge, 
June  12,  1920. 

1918.  De  Forest  Anthony  to  Dorothy 
Heath  Dodge,  at  Concord,  June  5, 
1920. 

1918.  Earle  Moulton  French  to  Bertha 

L.  Martin,  at  Cohasset,  April  27, 

1920. 
1918.  Horace  Sears  Kenney  to  Elsie  Em- 

ilie   Clapp,  at  Weston,  June   12, 

1920. 
1918.  Vance  Fisher  Likms  to  Marthella 

Barron  Church,  at  Boston,  April 

29,1920. 
[1918.]  Charles  Warren  Lippitt,  Jr.,  to 

Frances  Pomeroy,  at  New  York 

City,  June  26,  1920. 
1918.  Philip  Hillyer  Smith  to  Dorothy 

M.   Davis,   at   New   York    City, 

March  29,  1920. 
1918.  Grantley  Walder  Taylor  to  Mary 

Low   Ryce,    at   Boston,  June    5, 

1920. 
1918.  Thomas  Chandler  Thacber,  Jr.,  to 

Vera  Morgan,  at  Clayton,  N.Y., 

July  17,  1920. 

1918.  Charles  Henry  Watt  to  Mildred 
Wallace  Mead,  at  Arlington,  June 
2,  1920. 

1919.  Francis  Barlow  Bradley  to  Gerald- 
ine  Fitzgerald  Adee,  at  Tuxedo 
Park,  N.Y.,  May  29, 1920. 

[1919.1  Thomas  Dudley  Cabot  to  Virginia 

Wellington,  at  Weston,  May   15, 

1920. 
1919.  George  Woodman  Emery  to  Mar- 

jorie  Steele  Smith,  at  Lexington, 

June  24,  1920. 
1919.  Henry  Snow  Hall,  Jr.,  to  Lydia 

Lyman  Storer,  at  Boston,  June  14, 

1920. 
1919.  Jerome  Allen  Johnson  to  Maijorie 

Martin,  at  Cambridge,  May    15, 

1920. 
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1920.  Raymond    Burke    Chrumaii    to 

Winifred    Channing   Johnson*   at 

Brookline,  June  1, 1920. 
[1920.]  Bartlett  Guild  to  Mary  B.  Milb, 

at  Longwood.  June  5,  1920. 
[1920.]  John  Hohne  Lambert  to  Hazel 

Miriam  Jaoobs*  at  Boston,  June  12, 

1920. 
1920.  John  Lathrop  Rochester  to  Eliza- 
beth White,  at  Salem,  June    14, 

1920. 
A.M.  1915.  Lewis  Wihthrop  Clough  to 

Alice  Blood,   at  New  Hampton, 

N.H.,  June  SO,  1920. 
G.S.  1916-17.  Roy    Haddon    Norris    to 

Marguerite  F.  Mazon,  at  Boston, 

June  2, 1920. 
6.S.  1916-17.  Roland  Hale  Verbeck  to 

Ruth  Ammann,  at  Maiden,  June 

26,1920. 
Div.  1916-17.  Robert    John    Campbell, 

Jr.,  to  Marjorie  Linder  Perkins,  at 

Warren,  June  29,  1920. 
L.S.  1909-12.  William  Michael  Conroy  to 

Maiy  G.  Mahoney,  at  Fall  River, 

Jun<^  22,  1920. 
L.S.  1918-16.  Addison  Bennett  Gieen  to 

Margaret  Anna  Oldham,  at  Welles- 
ley  Hills,  May  22»  1920. 
LL.B.  1914.  John  William  Baker  to  Ruth 

Taft  Somes,  at  Providence,  R.I., 

May  8, 1920. 
LL.B.  1920.  Michael  Cody,  Jr.,  to  Meriel 

Olga  Squire,  at  Brookline,  June  15, 

1920. 
MJS.  1916-18.  Douglas  Donald  to  Edith 

H.  Johnson,  at  Andover,  June  26, 

1920. 
M.D.  1918.  Albert  Elisha  Parkhurst  to 

Eleanor  Chickering,  at  Brookline, 

May  29,  1920. 
D.M.D.  1916.  Clarence  GeddesSevery to 

Katharine  Elsom,  at  Boston,  July 

81,  1920. 
D.M.D.  1917.  Raymond  Wells  Libby  to 

Margaret  S.  Murphy,  at  Keene, 

N.R,  June  27, 1920. 


NECROLOGY. 

Deaths  of  Graduate!  and  Temporary  Mem- 
ben  during  the  past  three  months, 
with  some  dei^  of  earlier  date,  not  pre- 
viously reported. 
Prepared  by  the  Editor  of  the  Quinquennial 

Cataloptt  of  Harvard  University. 
Any  one  having  information  of  the  decease  of  a 
Graduate  or  Temporary  Member  of  any  department 
of  the  University  is  asked  to  send  it  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue,  Harvard  College 
library,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Heniy  Herbert  Edes,  Editor-in-Chiei 

<0ira)litatt0* 

The  College. 
1642.  Samuel  Bellingham,  d.  m  1700. 
1661.  John  Bellingham,  d.  in  1670. 
1698.  William  Grosvenor,  b.  8  Jan.,  1678; 

d.  m  17^. 
1715.  Jonathan    Dowse,    b.    17    Sept, 

1695;  d  in  Europe  before  1727. 
1728.  Nathaniel  Morrill,  b.  20  July,  1701, 

at  Salisbuiy;  d.  in  178-. 

1725.  Edward  Dowse,  b.  1  March,  1705; 
lost  at  sea  prior  to  1788. 

1726.  Simeon  Stoddard,  b.  in  1707;  d.  in 
1776. 

1741.  Timothy  Prout,  b.  in  Sept.,  1721, 
at  Boston;  d.  at  New  York,  N.Y., 

1  April,  1777. 

1745.  John  Phillips,  b.  29  Nov.,  1726,  at 
[Boston];  d.  probably  in  the  West 
Indies,  9  Jan.,  1787. 

1766.  Elijah  Putnam,  b.  8  Feb.,  1747,  at 
[Sutton];  d.  14  Aprfl.  1787. 

1862.  Henry  Upham  Jeffries,  b.  7  Dec., 

1840,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Hakone» 
Japan,  28  July,  1920. 

1864.  Daniel  La  Forest  Chase,  b.  15  May, 

1841,  at  Sutton;  d.  at  Quincy,  21 
May,  1920. 

1864.  Henry  Harrison  Sprague,  b.  1  Aug. 

1841,  at  Athol;  d.  at  Boston,  28 

July,  1920. 
1867.  Frank  Clarkson  Garbutt,   b.  28 

June,  1887,  at  T<Mt>nto,  Can.;  d. 

at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  14  June,  1920. 
1867.  George  Edward  Richards,  M.D.,b. 

2  Nov.,  1845,  at  Boston;  d.  in  1919. 
1869.  Horace  WinslowWri^t,b.  21  June^ 
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1848,  at  D(»cli6ster;  d.  at  Jefferson 
HighlandB,  N.H.,  S  June^  1020. 

1870.  Frank  Walcott  RobinaoD,  b.  28 
Sept.,  1848,  at  Boston;  d.  at  East 
Andover,  N.H.,  16  May,  1920. 

1871.  Walter  Faxon,  S.B.,  S.D.,  b.  4  Feb., 
1848,  at  Jamaica  Plain ;  d.  at  Lenng^ 
ton,  10  Aug.,  1920. 

1878.  Thomas  Russell  Watson,  b.  18 
July,  18M),  at  Plymouth;  d.  at 
Cromwell,  Conn.,  17  July,  1920. 

1874.  Alexander  Porter  Browne*  LL.B., 
b.  11  June,  1858,  at  Washington* 
D.C: ;  d.  at  Wrentham,  8  July,  102a 

1875.  Frederic  SaltonstaD  Gould,  U  28 
Aug.,  1858,  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.; 
d.  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  1  July, 
1920. 

1878.  WiUiam  Henry  Gove.  LL.B.,  b.  4 

Sept.,  1851,  at  Berwick,  Me.;  d.  at 

Salem,  14  April,  1920. 
1870.  Thomas  Hammond  Sflver,  LL.B^ 

b:  21  Feb.,  1855,  at  WellsviUe,  O.; 

d.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1919. 
1878.  Charles   Kilbom   Williams^   b.   8 

March,  1856,  at  Rutland,  Vt;  d  at 

Sioux  City,  la.,  22  May,  1920. 
1882.  Samuel  Henry  Hurlburt  Morrill, 

b.  5  Jan.,  1860,  at  Durham,  Me.; 

d.  at  Springfield,  25  June,  1920. 

1888.  William  Alden  Lombard,  b.  24 
Dec.,  1860,  at  Somerville;  d  at 
Riverside,  Cal.,  11  April,  1918. 

1884.  WiUiam  Franklin  Dana,  LL.B.,  b. 
26  June,  1868,  at  SomerviBe;  d  at 
Orford,  N.H.,  5  Aug..  192a 

1886.  William  Harrison  HoUiday»  b.  27 
July,  1868,  at  St  Louis*  Mo.;  d.  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  80  April,  1920. 

1889.  Walter  Daniel  Clark,  b.  4  April 
1868,  at  Geneva,  Switserland;  d 
19  June,  1920. 

1888.  Charles  Averill  Rich,  b.  16  OcL, 
1867,  at  Canton,  N.Y.;  d  at  New 
Haven,  Conti.,  9  Aug.»  1918. 

1890.  Paul  Van  Dn  Zee,  b.  8  Sept.,  1888, 
at  West  Newton;  d.  at  New  York* 
N.Y.,  4  Aug.,  192a 


1880.  Richard  Harding  Weld,  b.  26  Oct., 
1867,  at  Jamaica  Plain;  d.  at  Har- 
wichport,  20  July,  1920. 

1881.  David  Allen  Center,  b.  16  Mardi, 
1867,  at  Gloucester;  d.  at  Boston, 
24  Aug.,  1919. 

1882.  Theod<Me  Charles  Tebbetts,  b.  20 
Dec.,  1871,  at  I^nn;  d  at  Lynn,  26 
July,  1920. 

1884.  John  Dana  Hubbell,  b.  19  June, 

1871,  at  Charlestown;  d  at  Bev- 
erly, O.,  20  May,  1920. 

1884.  .James  Madison  Thompson,  b.   7 
Nov.,  1871,  at  Springfield;  d  at 
«      Baltimore,  Md.,  80  May,  1920. 
1886.  Arthur  Dyrenforth,  b.  25  Sept., 

1872,  at  Chicago,  lU.;  d.  at  Aurora, 
m.,  13  June,  1920. 

1901.  Maurice  Jos^h  Wall,  b.  8  Jan., 
1880,  at  Worcester;  d  m  1914. 

1901.  Geoffrey  Manlius  Wheelock,  b.  28 
Nov.,  1879,  at  Shanghai,  China;  d 
at  Chestnut  Hill,  9  June,  1920. 

1904.  Hugh  Abbott,  b.  5  June,  1884,  at 
Gouvemeur,  N.Y.;  d.  8  July,  1020. 

1905.  Roy  EUiott  Bates,  b.iM)  Jan.,  1882, 
at  Waterford  Conn.;  d  at  Gardi- 
ner, Me.,  21  July,  1920. 

1909.  Herman  Goepper,  M.B.A..  b.  16 
Nov.,  1889,  at  Cincinnati,  O.;  d.  90 
May,  1920. 

1911.  George  Francis  Owen,  b.  4  Sept.* 
1889.  at  East  Boston;  d  at  Sale&o, 
N.H.,  81  Dec.,  1919. 

1918.  Howard  Horr  Williams,  b.  17  Jan., 
1892,  at  Mechanksburg,  O.;  d  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  7  Jan.,  1020. 

ScUnJtifie  School, 

1856.  Charies  Augustus  Chapman,  d.  20 
Jan.,  1020. 

lOOa  Manning  Emery,  b.  5  Aug.,  1878, 
at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Moon's  Cut, 
near  NaUck,  R.I.,  25  June,  1020. 

1000.  Harold  GiUon  Tomlin,  b.  20  Nov., 
1887,  at  New  York,  N.Y.;  lost  at 
sea  near  Block  Island  RI*»  8  May, 
1020. 
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Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  ^eienee9, 
1802.  Frederic  William  Sanden,  AM., 

b.  17  Jan.,  1864,  in  Wertchester 

Co^  N.Y.;  <L  at  TheroaaL  N.C.,  20 

Jan.,  1920. 
1893.  William   Heniy  Sdiofiold.   A.M., 

Phi).,  b.  6  April  1870,  at  Biock- 

ville,  O.;  <L  at  PeterborouiEfa.  NJi, 

U  June,  1920. 
1901.  Roy  Bennett   Pace,   A.M.,   b.   2 

May,  1877,  at  Richmond  Va.;  d. 

at  Blois,  Loir-etnCher,  Fnmce,  27 

Aug.  1918. 

Medical  School. 

184S.  Edvirard  Philippe  L^^hon,  d.  24 
Nov.,  1886. 

i907.  George  Clark  BlaiadelL  b.28  Nov., 
1844,  at  Goffstown,  N.H.;  d.  at 
Contoocook.  N.H.,  5  Mar.,  1917. 

1869.  Henry  Nelson  Brown,  b.  26  July, 
1843,  at  North  Scituate,  R.I.; 
d.  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  18  Oct., 
1915. 

1670.  Norman  Perkins  Quint,  b.  at  Mai- 
den; d.  at  Boston,  27  July,  1920. 

J87L  Luther  Graves  Chandler,  b.  12 
Dec.^  1844,  at  Nashua,  N.  H.;  d.  at 
Townsend,  1  Mardi,  1915. 

1886.  William  Caldwell  Stevens,  b.  1:6 
Dec.,  1854,  at  Bane;  d.  at  Worces- 
ter, 17  Oct.,  1917. 

1886.  William  Francis  Gleason,  b.  1  Jan., 
1861,  at  Milford;  d.  at  Providence, 
R.I.,  27  April,  1914. 

1898.  Prabala  Ramachandrayya,  d.  at 
Madras,  India,  10  Dec,  1907. 

1901.  Arthur  Hardy  Cutter,  b.  5  Dec, 
1872,  at  Pelham,  N.H.;  d.  at 
Methuen,  4  Oct,  1918. 

DeniaL  School, 
1871.  Charles  Munroe  Bailey*  b.  6  Dec., 

1843,    at    Portland,    Me.;    d.    at 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  12  June,  1920. 
1919.  Joseph  Dennis  Wholley,  b.  18  Oct, 

1882,  at  Chelsea;  d.  at  Brightoo. 

1  Aug.,  1920. 


Lftw&ohooL 

1855.  Eldred  Beverley  Bagland,  d.  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  7  Nov., 
1919. 

1856.  John  Heniy  Keene,  d.  at  Glenooe, 
Md.,  6  May,  1914. 

1857.  Peter  Chase  Fidcett,  d.  at  West 
Pans,  Me.,  80  Dec.,  1918. 

1858.  Munroe  Stevens,  d.  at  Roxbuiy, 
20  Sept,  1917. 

1860.  William  Bonner,  d.  near  Fayette- 
ville,  Tenn..  21  Dec.,  1891. 

1867.  John  Sanders  Duncan,  b.  11  Jan., 
1846,  in  Indiana;  d.  at  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.,  28  Nov.,  1914. 

1867.  Eaekkl  McLeod,  b.  29  Oct,  1840; 
d.  at  Hampton,  N.B.,  11  June, 
1920. 

1868.  William  Alfred  Champlain,  d.  at 
Cranston,  R.I.,  28  I>ec.,  1919. 

1868.  James  Fmnds  Farley,  d.  at  Boston, 

13  April,  1917. 
1868.  Charles    Wiley    Spooner,    d.    at 

Boston.  3  Oct,  1911. 

1873.  Charles  Nelson  Harrington,  b.  in 
1865,  at  IVovidence,  R.I.;  d.  at 
Pirovidenee,  R.I.,  1  June,  1917. 

1874.  Frederic  Beach  Jennings,  b.  in  Aug., 
1863,  at  Bennington  Centre,  Vt.; 
d.  at  Now  York,  N.Y.,  26  May, 
1920. 

1878.  William  Erastus  Cushing,  b.  23 
Sq>t,  1853,  at  Cleveland,  O.;  d.  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  9  Dec.,  1917. 

1896.  John  Henry  Flanagan,  b.  7  July, 
1868,  at  Cranston,  R.I.;  d.  at  Prov- 
idence, R.I.,  23  Feb.,  1920. 

1911.  John  Augustine  McNamaza,  d.  13 
Aug.,  1918. 

1916.  John  Edwin  Roddey,  b.  24  April, 
;1893,  at  Rock  Hill,  aC;  d.  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  6  Feb.,  1917. 

Honorary  Degree, 
190a  William  Crawford  Gorgas,  S.D., 
b.  3  Oct.,  1854,  at  MobOe,  Ala.; 
d.    at    London,    £ng.,    4    July, 
1920. 
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The  College. 

1869.  Francis  Manning  Stanwood,  b.  81 
July,  1848,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Brook- 
line,  12  Aug.,  1920. 

1874.  Benjamin  Calvin  Reed,  b.  24  Dec., 
1849,  at  East  Biidgewater;  d.  at 
Whitman,  15  June,  1920. 

1877.  Frederick  Manning  Tucker,  b.  8 
Feb.,  1855,  at  Portland,  Me.;  d.  at 
Brookline,  21  June,  1920. 

1887.  Seth  Clark  Peterson,  d.  at  Duz- 
buiy,  24  Oct,  191«. 

1910.  Herman  Lathrop  Tucker,  b.  27 
May,  188S,  at  Newton;  d.  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  SO  June,  1920. 

1911.  Paul  Wilder,  b.  28  Mar.,  1888,  at 
Gardner;  d.  at  Gardner,  8  Feb.,  1919. 

1918.  William  Leo  Walker,  b.  18  Sept., 
1896,  at  Corydon,  la.;  d.  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  10  Dec,  1918. 

1919.  Herbert  Wheelwright  ^mdder, 
killed  in  action  in  Bourlon  Wood, 
27  Nov.,  1917. 

1920.  Richard  Cutte  Fairfield,  killed  by 
an  enemy  bomb,  at  Mestre,  Italy, 
26  Jan.,  19ia 

1920.  Robert  Fitzgerald  Clark,  b.  13 
Sept.,  1898,  at  Dedham;  d.  in  sea- 
plane accident,  at  Brest,  France, 
21  Aug.,  1918. 

1921.  Thomas  Jackson  Qakl^  Rhine- 
lander,  b.  20  Sept.,  1898;  d.  at 
Rouen,  France,  12  I>ec.,  1918. 

ScienHfie  Sdiool. 
1868-64.  Edmund  Hart  Hewins,  b.   in 

1845,  at  Sharon;  d.  at  Sharon,  81 

May.  1920. 
1864-67.  Henry  Laurens  Steams,  d.  at 

Cambridge,  29  May,  1920. 
1866-68.  Arthur  Cbrenoe  Walworth,  b. 

29  April,  1844,  at  Boston;  d.  at 

Newton  Centre,  28  June,  1920. 
1898-01.  Louis  Ronald  McI>onald,  b.  28 

May,  1879,  at  Charlestown;  d.  at 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  19  Sept,  1919. 


Qraduate  Sehocl  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1897-98.  Eugene  Pitcher,   b.    IS   May, 

1872,  at  Lewiston,  Me.;  d.  at  Los 

Angeles,  Cal.,  191S  or  1914. 
1901-02.  Frank  Elbert  Watson,   b.   25 

July,   1874,  at  Springfield;  d.   at 

Schenectady,  N.Y.,  9  June,  1920. 
190S-O4.  Hany  Wagenseller  Jones,  b.  22 

June,   1879;  d.  at  Mission   Hills, 

Kan.,  2  Feb.,  1920. 
1919-20.  Kenneth  Harry  Parker,  b.  11 

Nov.,     1806,    at    Liberty,     Mo.; 

drowned  at  Spy  Pond,  Arlington, 

18  July,  1920. 

Business  School. 

1914-15.  George  Krans  Sabine,  b.  21 
June,  1889,  at  Brookline;  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  7  Jan.,  1919. 

1917-18.  Irvine  Lionel  Evans,  b.  6  Nov., 
1897;  d  at  Naval  Hospital,  Chel- 
sea, 16  Sept,  19ia 

Medical  School. 
1880-81.  Michael  Glennon,  d.  at  Stough- 

ton,  SO  July,  1920. 
1889-98.  William  Brecke  Deane,  d.  at 

Ft.   Washington  Park,  N.Y.,   29 

April,  1920. 
1894-96.  Frank  Christopher  Dowd,  b.  at 

Charlestown;  d  at  Somerville,  in 

1917. 

Dental  SchooL 
1872-88.  Metcalf  Everett  Pond,   d  at 

Franklin,  27  Sept,  1916. 
1872-78.  Francis  Joseph  Teizeira,  d.  at 

St  Michael's,  Azores,  27  July,  1918. 
1895-96.  George  Arthur  Savage,  d  at 

Worcester,  5  April,  1914. 

Law  Sdiool. 
1845-47.  James  Maddoz,  d  at  Gold  Hill, 

Ala.,  25  Aug.,  1901. 
1846-47.  Edward  Henry  Wright,  d.  at 

Newark,  N.J.,  17  Sept,  1918. 
1858-54.  John   Louis    Hickman,    d.    at 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  11  Feb.,  1918. 
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185S-54.  George  Morton  Williams,  d.  at 
Culpeper,  Va.,  6  Jan.,  1911. 

1859-61.  Linus  Sanford,  d.  at  Jackson, 
Mo.,  18  May,  1912. 

1861-e8.  Augustine  Wait,  d.  at  Miami, 
Fla.,  8  Jan.,  1914. 

1865-66.  Charles  Frederick  Leimer,  d.  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  6  June,  1914. 

1865-66.  Joseph  M.  Scott,  d.  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  28  Oct,  1914. 

1865-66.  Livingston  Scott,  d.  at  Woon- 
socket,  R.I.,  11  March,  1909. 

1866-67.  John  Samuel  Jessup,  d.  at 
Woodbury,  N.J.,  27  Sept.,  1911. 

1870-72.  Richard  Hartley  Nott,  d.  at 
Bedford,  Me.,  22  Jan.,  1915. 

1871-72.  Henry  fVands  Harris,  d.  at 
Worcester,  14  Jan.,  1915. 

1871-72.  Charles  Marshall  Vandenbark, 
d.  at  Zanesville,  O.,  18  Sept.,  1910. 

1872-73.  Martin  Thomas  Dickson,  d. 
about  15  years  ago. 

1878-75.  James  Henry  Bamn,  b.  S  Dec., 
1845,  at  Steubenville,  O.;  d.  in 
101& 

1876-78.  Thomas  O'SuDivan,  b.  3  Mar., 
18M,  at  Adare,  L«.;  d.  at  Boston, 
8  Oct.,  1907. 

1877-78.  Arthur  Jerome  Eddy,  b.  5  Nov., 
1859,  at  Flint,  Mich.;  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  21  July,  1920. 

1877-78.  John  Burke  Hendiy,  b.  8  Mar. 
1858,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  d.  at 
London,  Eng.,  26  Aug.,  1914. 

1890-01.  Louis  Eugene  Freedley,  b.  81 
May,  1855,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Chi- 
cago, lU.,  5  March,  1912. 

1892.  Daniel  Horatio  Riq)p,  b.  8  July. 
1868,  at  New  York.  N.Y.;  d.  at 
Manitou,  Colo.,  6  April,  1917. 

1892-98.  Royal  Henry  Gladding,  b.  19 
May,  1869,  at  Providence,  R.L; 
d.  at  Providence,  R.L,  19  Nov., 
1910. 

1804-05.  Solomon  Jones  Homer,  b.  17 
Jan.,  1871,  at  Annette,  Lidian 
Territoiy;  killed  at  Durant,  Okla., 
4  Oct.,  1914. 


1900-01.  Philip  John  McQuaid,   b.    14 

Dec.,  1875,  at  Providence,  R.I.;  d. 

at  Providence,  R.I.,  24  Feb.,  1914. 
1900-03.  Willis  Brown  Richardson,  b.  11 

Jan.,   1874,  at  Burrellville,  R.I.; 

d  at  Providence,  R.I.,  18  Aug., 

1913. 
1903-04.  Ralph  Clinton  Lathrop,  b.  6 

Dec.,  1879,  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 

d.  at  Warren,  O.,  7  Sept.,  1913. 
1907-09.  Ralph  Norton  Dennett,  b.   3 

Nov.,  1885,  at  Westbrook,  Me.; 

d.  at  PittsBeld,  21  Sept.,  1914. 
1910-12.  Charles  Erastus  Hudson,  b.   25 

Jan.,  1886,  at  Oswego,  N.Y.;  d.  at 

Gardiner,  Me.,  4  Oct,  1914. 
1911-12.  lyier   Tubbs   Henshaw,   b.   3 

Nov.,  1889,  at  Oakland,  Cal.;  d. 

at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  25  Sept, 

1913. 
1914-16.  Henry  Humphrey  Parsons,  b. 

15  May,  1890,  at  New  York,  N.Y.; 

d.  at  Purchase,  N.  Y.,  18  June,  1920. 

Diomiiy  School, 

1873-75.  Gustavus  Ede  Gordon,  b.  27 
Jan.,  1834,  at  Harpenden,  Bedford- 
shire, Eng.;  d.  at  Brookline,  27  Feb. 
1914. 

1886-87.  Samuel  Green  Davis,  b  16  Aug., 
1846,  at  Gratiot,  O.;  d.  at  Char- 
lotte, N.Y.,  19  Nov.,  1914. 

1897-98.  John  Worslcy  Austin,  b.  9  Nov., 
1872,  at  Cirencester,  Eng.;  d.  at 
Birmingham,  Eng.,  19  March,  1914. 

1901-02.  Thomas  Seth  Bruce,  b.  11  Dec., 
1872,  at  Danville,  Va.;  d.  4  Aug., 
1913. 

CORRECTIONS. 
Vol.  28,  No.  112,  p.  717,  1874,  James 
Duane  Lowell  was  reported  as  de- 
ceased, also  in  the  Commencement 
necrology,  in  June,  1920.  The  notice 
was  sent  to  the  Quinquennial  o^ce 
from  a  reliable  source  but  the  inform- 
ant was  in  error.  Mr.  Lowell  is  still 
living. 
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A.B.  1900.  Job  Taylor  was  recorded  in 
the  Commencement  necrqlpgy  in  June 
1020,  83  deceased.  This  death  was 
reported  by  the  class  secretary,  who 
acknowledged  his  error  too  late  to 
.have  the  necrology  corrected. 

UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

Carl  S.  Joslyn,  '20,  of  Springfield,  won 
the  first  prize  of  $6000  in  the  Walker 
Blaine  Beale  competition  for  the  best 
draft  of  a  Bepublican  platform  for  1920. 

On  July  29,  1920,  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  upon  President  Lowell, 
and  also  upon  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  pro- 
lessor  of  surgery  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard 
Law  Schod  Association  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  '61,  was  rejected  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  Reginald  H. 
Smith,  '10,  was  elected  treasurer,  and  F. 
W.  Grinnell,  *95,  was  elected  secretary. 

On  June  4  the  class  of  1869  presented  to 
the  University  a  memorial  bust  of  Frank 
D.  Millet.  The  presentation  took  pbce  in 
the  Widener  Library.  Prof.  Francis  G. 
Peabodjr  made  the  presentation  speech, 
and  President  Lowell  replied  witii  a  speech 
of  acceptance. 

Praf .  H.  J.  Hughes,  '94,  has  been  elected 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Engineering  School, 
to  succeed  Dean  C.  A.  Adams,  who  has 
resigned  to  become  chairman  of  the  divi- 
sion of  engineering  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council. 

Edward  W.  Forbes,  '95,  director  of  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum,  and  George  H.  Par- 
ker, '87,  professor  of  zoQlogy,  have  been 
appointed  western  exchange  professors 
for  1920-21. 

Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  A.M.  '01,  has  been 
voted  the  M.  Douglas  Flattery  medal  and 
$500  in  gold  by  the  Harvard  Corporation 
in  recognition  of  his  successful  scientific 


research  in  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  conservation  of  health.  Before  1898  it 
was  thought  that  disease  germs  were 
transmitted  only  through  Uie  air.  During 
jkhat  year  Dr.  Smith  discovered  that  Texas 
fever  in  cattie,  a  disease  resembling  ma- 
laria in  human  beings,  was  spread  tiirough 
the  bite  of  an  insect.  Since  that  time  a 
number  of  diseases  have  been  found  to  be 
spread  in  that  way. 

About  850  graduates  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  attended,  on  June  21,  the 
celebration  of  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond century  of  the  School  and  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
the  late  Dean  Langdell's  service.  Dean 
Pound  delivered  an  address,  and  the  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Hughes  spoke  on  "  Legal  Ed- 
ucation and  Democratic  Progress." 

QUINQUENNUL  CATALOGUE. 

The  Quinquennial  Catalogue  was  not 
completed  and  ready  for  distribution  at 
Commencement,  owing  to  the  unprece- 
dented labor  conditions. 

The  edition  of  1920  will  contain  a  com- 
plete list  of  officers  from  1642  to  date;  also 
complete  lists  of  graduates  in  the  Aca- 
demic Department  and  in  the  Graduate 
Schools  prior  to  1920,  including  war  de- 
grees which  have  been  confei^ed  since 
1918;  a  list  of  students  who  would  have 
received  academic  degrees  if  they  had  not 
left  College  to  enlist  for  war  service;  and 
a  list  of  all  out-of -course  and  honorary 
degrees  conferred  in  1920. 

The  Catalogue  is  now  completed,  and 
will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution,  when 
copies  will  be  mailed  to  fiU  orders  already 
received.  It  may  be  purchased  or  ordered 
at  the  Quinquennial  Office  (Harvard 
College  Library),  the  Harvard  University 
Press  (Randall  HaU),  and  Kent's  Book 
Store,  Cambridge;  and  at  the  CHd  Coiner 
Book  Store,  27  Bromfield  St,  Boston. 
The  price  is  $8  (fS,S6  postpaid). 
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EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS  AND  AMERICAOTSM. 

By  JACOB  W.  RICHARDSON,  '86. 

VOLUM.*P^^8  of  the  academic  year  naturally  has  been  Craught  with 

*ions  on  the  mission  and  the  tiend  of  education  in  America. 

to  take,  or  to  try  to  take,  as  broad  a  view  as  possible  of 

vstem  of  organized  education,  and  to  ask  ourselves 

■'d  colleges,  public  and  private,  ou^t  to  mean  to 

civilization.  Each  American  State  has  its  own 

**ould;  for  in  diversity  and  due  indepen^ 
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A.B.  1900.  Job  Titylor  was  recprded  ia 
the  Commencement  necrol9gy  in  June 
1020,  as  deceased.  This  death  was 
reported  by  the  class  secretaiy*  who 
acknowledged  his  error  too  late  to 
,  have  the  necrology  corrected. 

UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

Carl  S.  Joslyn,  '80,  of  Springfield,  won 
the  first  prize  of  $6000  in  the  Walker 
Blaine  Beale  competition  for  the  best 
draft  of  a  Bepublican  platform  for  1920. 

On  July  20,  1020,  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  upon  President  Lowell, 
and  also  upon  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard 
Law  Schod  Association  Justice  Oliver 
dell  Holmes,  '61,  was  redected  presi- 


research  in  the  prevention  of  disease  av 
the  conservation  of  health.  Before  189f 
was  thought  that  disease  germs  ▼ 
transmitted  only  through  the  air.  D* 
that  year  Dr.  Smith  discovered  that  ''*' 
fever  in  cattle,  a  disease  resemblio 
laria  in  human  beings,  was  spread  tl 
the  bite  of  an  insect.   Since  that 
number  of  diseases  have  been  four 
spread  in  that  way. 

About  360  graduates  of  the  ' 
Law  School  attended,  on  Jun 
oekbration  of  the  beginning  c 
ond  century  of  the  School  f 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  I 
the  late  Dean  LangdeU's  ^ 
Pound  delivered  an  addrer 
Charles  E.  Hughes  spo* 
ucation  and  I>exDor 
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the  association,   Bc^^inald   H. 

was  elected  treasurer,  and  hiding  in  rg2r, 
^^xVss,  was  ele«H^djscr*^ti ENOUGH,  '98,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
HE^dasso^Tii  THOMPSON,  '99,  of  Concord,  Mass. 
BENj\m^>'  LORING  YOUNG.  '07,  of  Weston,  Mass, 

For  the  term  ending  in  ig2a. 

WILLIAM  COWPER   BOYDEN,  '86,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
ROGER  ERNST.  '03,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
RALPH  LOWELL,  '12,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

(C)iitor0  of  t\t  iHajra^int. 

ARTHUR  STANWOOD   PIER,  '95,  Editor, 
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EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS  AND  AMERICANISM. 
By  JACOB  W.  RICHARDSON,  '86. 

THE  opening  of  the  academic  year  naturaUy  has  been  fraught  with 
reflections  on  the  mission  and  the  trend  of  education  in  America. 
It  is  a  time  to  take,  or  to  try  to  take,  as  broad  a  view  as  possible  of 
our  national  system  of  organized  education,  and  to  ask  ourselves 
what  our  schools  and  colleges,  public  and  private,  ought  to  mean  to 
us,  and  through  us,  to  civilization.  Each  American  State  has  its  own 
educational  policies,  as  it  should;  for  in  diversity  and  due  independ- 
ence and  individuality  of  State  policies  lies  the  chief  hope  for  national 
richness  of  result.  Yet  in  a  sense,  and  a  very  genuine  sense,  we  do 
possess  a  national  system  of  education;  and  in  the  same  broad  sense 
we  are,  as  a  nation,  under  bonds  to  civilization  to  show  that  our  edu- 
cational policies  and  ideals,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  fruits  of  the 
work  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  making  for 
human  progress. 

And  when  we  ask  ourselves  what  Americanism  means  to  education 
and  what  our  educational  institutions  are  doing  to  fulfil  the  mission 
of  Americanism,  we  need  not  confine  our  thoughts  too  exclusively  to 
the  relation^  between  State  and  school.  Those  relations  are  peculiarly 
close,  peculiarly  gracious,  and  permanent.  They  are  relations  of 
mutual  need  and  mutual  gratitude.  The  patriotic  function  of  our 
schools  is  as  imperative  and  as  necessary  as  it  is  clear  and  enforced. 
And  just  now  it  is  especially  necessary  to  emphasize  that  function, 
and  through  our  schools  to  instill  into  American  youth  a  basic  under- 
standing of,  and  a  profound  and  passionate  love  for,  the  purely  politi- 
cal institutions  of  our  country.  That  goes  without  the  saying.  Yet 
the  fact  that  only  through  our  governmental  agencies,  only  through 
our  organized  poUtical  life,  could  we  have  become  a  nation  does  not 
imply  that  we  have  no  obligations  other  than  political  to  the  cause  of 
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civilization,  nor  that  Americanism  in  education  is  to  be  construed  in 
purely  political  terms  of  thought.  Americanism  is  a  complex  national 
whole,  implying  much  in  addition  to  political  Americanism;  and 
education,  also,  is  a  complex  whole,  involving  many  functions,  non- 
political  as  well  as  political.  Wherefore  the  whole  mission  of  Ameri- 
canism in  education  cannot  spell  exclusive  emphasis  upon  even  so 
basic  an  educational  function  as  that  of  insuring  political  patriotism. 

And  how  much  truer  is  this  consideration  when  taken  in  certain 
other  connections !  How  much  truer,  in  the  matter  of  industrial  educa- 
tion! There  is  no  danger  le^  too  much  emphasis  be  laid  on  making 
good  citizens  —  on  patriotic  loyalty  and  the  political  obligations  of 
American  citizenship!  But  is  there  not  danger  lest  too  much,  that  is, 
too  exclusive  and  short-sighted  emphasis  be  laid  upon  the  purely  in- 
dustrial functions  of  education?  Lest  utilitarianism  dominate  the 
ideals  and  policies  of  our  schools,  and  even  of  our  colleges,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  due  emphasis  not  only  upon  political  education,  but  upon 
other  and  essentially  non-political  functions  of  organized  education? 
Surely,  we  owe  it  to  the  spirit  of  Americanism  itself,  as  well  as  to  the 
individual  American  boy  or  girl,  and  to  the  whole  great  cause  of  hu- 
man advancement,  that  no  one  of  our  manifold  educational  ends 
shall  live  for  itself  alone,  and  that  if  any  one  end  must  be  over- 
emphasized it  shall  not  be  a  purely  materialistic  or  utilitarian  end? 

Scientific  achievement,  the  "conquest  of  nature"  by  man,  that 
great  social  ends  may  be  achieved  thereby,  and  the  urge  toward  ma- 
terial progress  and  prosperity  that  always  forms  a  part  of  a  nation's 
aspirations  —  these  and  kindred  ends  must  have  their  due  place  in 
our  educational  policies.  Industrial  education  should  keep  step  with 
general  education.  But,  no  matter  how  permanent  or  useful  any  one 
educational  end  may  be,  it  should  not  be  prosecuted  at  the  expense 
of  other  and  equally  great  ends:  no  matter  if  industrial  education  in 
our  schools  has  gone  no  further  than  the  duty  of  the  schools  to  indus- 
try demands,  when  that  duty  alone  be  considered,  it  will  have  gone  too 
far  if  it  be  not  duly  balanced  and  duly  leavened  by  equal  emphasb 
upon  co5rdinate  educational  ends.  In  fact,  it  will  have  gone  too  far 
even  for  its  own  normal  fulfilment  as  ah  intrinsic  part  of  American- 
ism, for,  like  vaulting  ambition,  it  will  have  overleaped  itself. 

And  does  not  some  such  tendency,  some  such  danger,  confront 
Americanism  to-day?  As  compared  with  the  non-industrial  functicms 
of  education,  have  not  our  educational  institutions  over-emphasized 
the  value  of  utilitarianism?  And  has  not  this  trend  reacted  both  upon 
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Americanism  in  its  broader  sense  and  upon  our  purely  industrial  life 
itself?  At  a  time  when  increased  material  production  is  so  urgently 
needed;  at  the  very  time  when,  if  ever,  we  should  reap  the  national 
advantages  aimed  at  by  so  much  technical,  commercial,  and  business 
education;  at  the  time  when,  if  ever,  the  industrial  training  given  in 
our  lower  and  higher  schools,  public  and  private,  should  vindicate 
itself  in  no  uncertain  terms,  our  industrial  life  has  been  more  or  less 
paralyzed.  Over  and  above  the  natural  effects  of  the  Great  War, 
effects  severe  enough  in  themselves,  did  we  not  find  the  very  agencies 
of  production  upon  which  the  Nation's  industrial  welfare  so  directly 
depends  halting  in  their  duty?  In  spite  of  the  imminent  primacy 
of  utihtarianism  in  education,  we  found  no  such  degree  of  indus- 
trial patriotism  as  the  common  ideals  of  our  common  Americanism 
demand. 

Making  due  allowances  for  other  contributing  causes,  and  in  so 
far  as  such  strange,  such  apparently  illogical,  such  un-American  re- 
sults still  confront  us  in  the  bearings  of  education  upon  industiy,  in 
spite  of  long  educational  insistence  upon  the  value  of  industrialism, 
may  we  not  justly  suspect  that  organized  American  education  has 
not,  after  all,  done  its  full  duty  to  American  industrial  life?  One 
conceives  that  industrial  education  has  not  been  duly  balanced  by 
non-industrial  education.  There  has  been  no  truly  democratic,  truly 
American  system  of  functional  interdependence  in  the  education  pro- 
vided. How,  except  by  such  a  system  of  all-around  balance  of  edu- 
cational functions,  can  the  due  freedom,  the  due  development,  the 
rightful  place,  and  the  special  mission  of  each  legitimate  educational 
end  be  guaranteed?  How  else  the  total  end  of  education?  The 
moment  any  one  educational  fimction  assumes  an  autocratic  attitude 
toward  the  rest,  it  is  pointed  toward  self-defeat  as  well  as  toward 
the  perversion  of  education  as  a  whole.  And  apparently  utihtarian- 
ism has  shown  a  tendency  to  assume  such  an  attitude.  We  cannot 
expect  much  industrial  patriotism  unless  the  teaching  of  due  indus- 
trialism be  coordinated  with  and  balanced  by  an  equal  amount  of 
instruction  in  every  other  basic  department  of  common  knowledge. 

In  truth,  we  cannot  beget  patriotism  of  any  kind,  we  cannot  really 
achieve  Americanism  in  education,  unless  education  become  an 
academic  as  well  as  a  national  whole  of  duly  differentiated,  mutually 
influential,  and  duly  coordinated  functions.  It  may  be  that  Ameri- 
can schools  have  been  broad  enough  in  the  sense  of  affording  general 
intdlectual  instruction,  in  addition  to  special  poUtical  and  special 
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industrial  instruction.  It  may  be  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  that 
direction,  or  if  it  does,  that  it  does  so  rather  by  lack  of  due  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  kinds  of  subject-matter  taught  than  by  sheer 
dearth  of  such  instructions.  And  is  it  not  probable  that  the  chief 
factor  in  the  lack  of  due  balance  in  our  educational  policies  consists  in 
deficient  instruction  in  civic  and  common  morals?  Neither  political 
nor  industrial  duty  can  be  inculcated  without  due  and  constant  in- 
sistence upon  the  great,  elem^itary,  and  universal  virtues  of  human- 
ity. What  is  civics,  for  example,  but  a  branch  of  practical  ethics? 
What  is  the  state  but  a  moral  proposition?  The  virtue  of  good  dtizen- 
ship,  of  patriotism,  cannot  be  revealed  at  all  except  as  an  offspring  of 
virtue  in  the  abstract,  nor  is  a  people  capable  of  political  self-rule 
unless  first  its  members  become  capable  of  individual  self-control. 

Is  not  this  simple  consideration  one  of  direct  and  emphatic  bearing 
upon  the  recent  plight  of  American  industrialism?  Our  ears  have  been 
deafened  by  clamors. for  alleged  industrial  "rights,"  while  listening  in 
vain  for  a  manly  assumption  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  same 
industrial  bodies  or  agencies  that  clamor  for  new  rights.  Our  souls  have 
been  sickened  by  profiteering  greed  on  the  part  of  many  other  industrial 
agents.  An  absence  of  conscientiousness,  of  moral  sense,  is  still  conspic- 
uous in  the  industrial  episodes  of  the  day.  And  is  not  such  abs^ice  of 
industrial  morality  fully  as  important  a  factor  in  our  industrial  exigen- 
cies as  is  the  unavoidable  state  of  half -completed  organization,  of  un- 
balanced transition,  in  which  our  industrial  life  finds  itself  at  our 
epoch?  As  important,  but  not  so  unavoidable.  For  who  are  the 
workers  concerned?  Who  are  the  participators  in  our  industrial  life? 
Who,  but  Americans?  Who,  but  the  youth  of  to-day  and  of  yester- 
day —  the  beneficiaries  of  American  education? 

Psychic  causes  and  effects  cannot  be  inferred  or  deduced  with 
mathematical  precision.  It  is  theoretically  impracticable  to  draw  up  a 
definite  and  accurate  criticism  of  our  national  system  or  aggregation 
of  systems  of  education  with  respect  to  this  vital  matter,  and  it  would 
be  an  ungracious  task,  at  best.  Yet  public  instinct  and  public  common 
sense  are  rarely  deceived  in  the  long  run,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  probable  that  side  by  side  with  the  present  need  for  extreme 
emphasis  upon  patriotic  instruction  in  our  schools  appears  the  kindred 
need  for  an  equal  emphasis  upon  instruction  in  common,  homely,  eveiy- 
day  morality.  "The  quahty  of  mercy  is  not  strained,"  and  the  noble 
and  immortal  thing  which  we  term  "  Americanism  "  is  not  strained. 
Wfe  must  differentiate  educational  functions,  each  from  the  other  — 
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eke  how  can  we  have  any  basis  for  co5rdmatmg  them?  But  we  cannot 
separate  them,  and  still  retain  Americanism  in  our  educational  in- 
stitutions. It  is  the  breadth,  the  catholicity,  the  wholeness  of  Ameri- 
canism that  renders  it  holy  or  sacred.  We  cannot  inculcate  civic  or 
industrial  patriotism  without  also,  and  in  close  co5rdination,  inculcat- 
ing common  virtue. 

Nay,  may  we  not  go  a  step  further,  without  the  slightest  risk  of 
violating  the  cherished  American  principle  that  differentiates  eccle- 
aastic  from  civil  polity?  Just  as  the  school  has  its  purely  political 
functions  to  perform,  as  a  permanent  patriotic  duty,  so  has  it  its  spir- 
itual functions.  Entirely  aside  both  irom  sectarianism  and  from  ec- 
clesiasticism,  just  as  entirely  aside  bs  would  be  the  case  if  we  possessed 
no  churches  or  sects  or  organized  religious  agencies  at  all,  and  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  kind  or  degree  of  moral  or  religious  in- 
struction given  in  denominational  private  schools,  as  compared  with 
our  public  schools,  and  considering  organized  education  in  America 
only  as  a  whole,  is  it  not  true,  viewed  as  a  general  educational  principle, 
that  practical  morality  cannot  be  vitally  and  adequately  taught  with- 
out the  supreme  influence  of  spiritual  truth  also?  Divorced  from 
sectarianism,  there  are  certain  spiritual  truths,  there  is  one  supreme 
spiritual  truth,  which  alone  can  inform  sheer  morality  and  render  it 
a  vital  part  of  a  boy's  or  a  girl's  life.  And  it  is  the  same  supreme 
truth,  appUed  to  the  affairs  of  human  organization,  that  gives  to  de- 
mocracy and  to  Americanism  their  sacredness  and  their  very  life. 

The  ^iritual  fact  that  love  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  moral  law  is  of 
supreme  importance  in  education  and  to  the  existence  and  main- 
taining of  Americanism  in  education.  Love,  which  .at  once  transcends 
and  is  the  source  of  all  right  thoij^ght  and  action,  is  also  democracy's 
sole  lord  and  sovereign.  It  alone  can  give  wholeness  to  Americanism, 
to  education,  and  to  our  national  system  of  education,  for  it  alone 
can  supply  the  spirit  by  which  organized  American  education  can 
duly  coordinate  its  various  noble  functions.  Of  what  purxx>rt  is  gen- 
eral intelligence,  special  training,  or  any  other  end  of  education,  either 
to  civilization  or  to  its  revered  champion,  Americanism,  unless  all 
ends  make  for  human  love  and  contribute  to  spell  organized  human 
love?  What  other  leaven  is  a  social  cure-all?  What  else  can  explain, 
insure,  ot  define  dvil,  religious,  or  industrial  liberty?  Naught  else  can 
guarantee  the  life  and  immortality  of  democracy  or  of  inter-democ- 
racy. Nau^t  else  can  be  our  guide  when  we  seek  the  Une  between 
false  and  true  forms  of  human  organization.  Nau^t  else  can  make 
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morality  a  passion,  or  vindicate  the  uses  of  State,  or  Churcli,  or  in- 
dustry, or  education. 

So  supreme  is  the  spiritual  function  of  education  that,  strict^  speak- 
ing, it  cannot  be  termed  one  of  education's  departments:  for  rather 
IS  education  itself  but  one  handmaid,  one  agency,  one  out  oi  collective 
man's  countless  organized  servants  of  love.  And  when,  at  this  season, 
we  tiy  to  take  psychic  stock,  as  it  were,  oi  the  mission  and  achieve- 
ments oi  American  education,  or  to  promote  lines  of  emphasis  that 
shall  duly  and  democratically  develop  our  system  into  a  properly 
balanced  agency  for  human  progress,  so  that  all  the  capadties  of  the 
people  shall  form  one  organic  whole  of  public  functions,  each  serving 
all  and  all  serving  each,  what  light  shall  be  our  guide  save  that  of 
almighty  love? 


CLASS  LEGISLATION. 
Bt  ROBERT  DICKSON  WESTON,  'Sa. 

THE  enemies  of  democracy  in  this  country  are  not  the  anarchists, 
who  for  the  most  part  are  aliens,  and  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber, but  men  of  our  own  house  by  birth  and  by  tradition,  sincere 
friends  of  government  as  opposed  to  anarchy,  sincere  friends  of 
democracy  as  opposed  to  monarchy.  Their  faith  in  democracy  knows 
no  bounds.  They  resent  any  hint  that  she  is  human  and  that  being 
human  she  is  likely  to  sin  and  fall  fi*om  grace.  They  are  blind  to  her 
weaknesses.  They  have  no  fear  that  she  may  yield  to  the  temptations 
that  beset  her.  They  think  of  her  as  sacrosanct  and  impeccable. 

These  unconscious  enemies  of  democracy  are  our  philanthropists 
and  benevolent  reformers,  who  for  some  years  past  have  been  demand- 
ing class  legislation  designed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  at 
the  expense  of  the  community  and  preferably  at  the  expense  of  the 
rich  —  designed  to  help  those  who  have  too  little  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  have  too  much.  Since  the  war  the  demands  of  these  well- 
meaning  people  have  become  bolder.  It  seems  to  them  that  the  logical 
result  of  the  emotional  experiences  of  the  war  must  be  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  society  in  accordance  with  their  radical  views.  But,  devoted  as 
they  are  to  popular  government,  highly  as  they  value  it,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  those  whose  condition  excites  thdlr  pity,  they  do 
not  perceive  that  it  cannot  survive  if  class  legislation  be  tolerated. 
They  do  not  perceive  that  class  legislation  is  as  great  a  foe  to  democ* 
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mcy  as  autocracy  ever  was.  Autocracy  struck  at  democracy  with  a 
shining  sword»  while  class  legislation  injects  into  the  body  politic  a 
slow  but  deadly  poison. 

Out  reformers  fondly  hope  to  improve  the  morals  and  the  charac- 
ters of  the  poor  by  improving  their  physical  condition  —  by  giving 
them  at  the  expense  of  others  those  things  which  they  cannot  earn  for 
themselves,  but  which  they  need  in  order  to  live  decently  and  bring 
up  their  children  properly.  The  morals  of  the  poor  cannot,  I  am 
satisfied,  be  improved  in  this  fashion.  But  these  moral  aspects  of  the 
matter  I  do  not  purpose  to  discuss  here.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
political — the  purely  political — consequences  of  indulging  class  legis- 
lation. And  what  I  purpose  to  show  is  that  class  legislation  inevitably 
demoralizes  the  voters  and  that  an  electorate  thus  demoralized  in- 
evitably falls  a  prey  to  demagogues.  When  our  voters  have  been 
demoralized  and  our  political  offices  are  held  by  demagogues,  our  gov- 
ernment will  have  failed  utterly.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  talk  about 
improving  the  condition  and  the  morals  of  the  poorer  classes  by  meas- 
ures fatal  to  a  form  of  government  that  offers  more  of  opportunity, 
more  of  precious  promise  to  the  poor  man  and  his  children  than  any 
other  form  of  government  the  world  has  yet  known. 

Under  a  popular  government  the  people  possess  the  power  to  make 
and  enforce  their  own  laws.  This  is  what  popular  government  means. 
The  people  exercise  their  power  through  their  elected  officers  and  rep- 
resentatives. But  the  people  must  maintain  safeguards  against  their 
own  selfishness  and  folly.  They  must  maintain  safeguards  against  the 
evil  madiinations  of  demagogues  to  the  end  that  they  may  elect  to 
public  office  men  who  are  wise  and  good.  In  short,  they  must  exercise 
great  self-restraint.  If  they  cannot  exercise  the  necessary  degree  of 
self-restraint  they  are  unfit  —  they  become  more  and  more  unfit  — 
to  carry  on  a  free  government  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

Our  scheme  of  government  contemplates  well-nigh  universal  suf- 
frage. Universal  suffrage  and  political  liberty  have  been  our  ideals. 
The  problem  which  confronted  our  fathers  when  they  undertook  to 
establish  a  government  on  this  basis  —  the  problem  which  confronts 
us  to-day  when  we  try  to  maintain  the  government  which  our  fathers 
established  —  is  this:  How,  in  spite  of  himian  weakness,  ignorance, 
and  depravity,  can  a  government  based  on  universal  suffrage  be  made 
to  work?  How,  in  other  words,  can  the  people  be  induced  to  choose 
leaders  of  character  and  ability,  and  how  can  they  be  guided  to  de- 
mand only  laws  that  are  apt  to  secure  the  well-being  of  society  as  a 
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whole?  Instead  of  grappling  with  this  most  difficult  problem  of  state- 
craft and  trying  seriously  to  solve  it,  we  are  ignoring  its  existence. 
We  are  permitting  ourselves  to  be  torn  away  from  our  moorings  by 
ardent  reformers  and  self-seeking  political  agitators,  who,  strange  to 
say,  have  combined  for  our  undoing.  The  reformers  do  not  see  whither 
we  are  going.  The  agitators  do  not  care.  We  are  drifting  with  ac- 
celerated velocity  toward  a  point  where  we  shall  have  to  choose  be- 
tween social  destruction  and  political  revolution. 

Nothing  short  of  a  political  revival  can  save  the  Republic.  We  must 
learn  anew  the  eternal  truths  of  popular  government  embodied  in  the 
political  maxims  of  our  fathers.  Having  mastered  those  truths  as  they 
had  mastered  them,  we  must  cling  to  their  maxims  with  filial  piety. 

The  maxims  I  have  in  mind  are  these :  (1)  All  taxation  shall  be  equal 
and  proportional;  (2)  no  one  shall  be  taxed  except  for  public  purposes; 
and  (3)  there  shall  be  no  special  or  class  legislation.  All  are  of  a  piece 
and  all  are  designed  to  secure  equality  before  the  law. 

To  preserve  equality  before  the  law,  we  must,  of  course,  exclude 
class  legislation,  for  class  legislation  discriminates  between  classes  and 
so  destroys  equality.  It  may  discriminate  either  in  favor  of  a  class  or 
against  a  class.  It  may,  like  a  graduated  income  tax,  put  an  unequal 
and  disproportionate  burden  on  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
thereby  making  the  rich  bear  more  than  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
government,  and  relieving  pro  tanto  people  of  moderate  means.  Or, 
like  an  old-age  pension  act,  class  legislation  may  put  a  burden  on  the 
public  for  the  direct  benefit  of  a  special  class.  A  law  enacted  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  may  incidentally  benefit  a  sp^ial  class 
without  being  obnoxious  as  class  legislation.  On  the  other  ha];Ld,  a  law 
enacted  primarily  for  the  direct  benefit  of  a  special  class  is  none  the 
less  class  legislation  because  it  may  indirectly  benefit  the  public.  It 
is  always  claimed  by  the  promoters  of  class  legislation  even  in  its  most 
flagrant  forms  that  from  it  great  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  public. 
The  foimders  meant  to  prevent  class  legislation  of  every  kind  and 
description.  Their  maxims  were  formulated  and  adopted  with  this 
end  in  view.  More  than  a  century  ago  the  reasons  for  them  were  found 
in  the  very  nature  of  human  beings  by  men  who  knew  human  nature 
well  —  who  knew  its  frailties  as  well  as  its  virtues.  Though  social 
conditions  may  have  changed,  human  nature  has  remained  the  same, 
and  the  reasons  for  these  maxims  of  popular  government  are  as  sound 
to-day  as  they  ever  were. 

The  founders  of  our  government  had  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
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good  intentions  of  the  ordinary  man.  On  this  faith  they  builded.  At 
the  same  time  they  believed  that  a  majority  of  the  people  were  capable 
of  deciding  public  questions  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  wisdom.  The 
founders,  however,  had  a  deep  and  abiding  distrust  of  the  capacity 
of  any  man  to  sit  as  a  judge  in  his  own  cause.  They  knew  that  no 
class  of  men  could  be  trusted  to  decide  public  questions  wisely  if 
their  private  interests  were  involved  in  the  decision.  Consequently 
they  held  that  class  legislation  must  be  forbidden  absolutely.  If  per- 
mitted it  would  constantly  be  sought.  Measures  designed  to  confer 
special  benefits  on  classes  would  constantly  be  brought  forward. 
Apart  from  the  injustice  inherent  in  such  measures,  they  would  cor- 
rupt both  the  people  and  their  political  leaders.  The  members  of  the 
classes  to  be  benefited  could  not  exercise  an  impartial  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  such  measures,  nor  could  they  choose  impartially  and 
wisely  between  the  parties  and  the  candidates  who  favored  and  those 
who  opposed  them.  Class  legislation  would  be  sure  to  wreck  self- 
government. 

From  the  malign  influence  of  a  selfish  personal  interest  no  class, 
however  well  informed,  can  escape.  Witness  the  eagerness  of  our 
manufacturers  for  higher  tariffs.  They  have  always  persuaded  them- 
selves that  the  whole  country  would  be  better  off  if  the  Government 
would  only  give  them  a  little  more  protection.  They  inay  always  have 
been  right.  That  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Their  unanimity  is  the 
significant  thing.  As  to  this  same  question  disinterested  people  have 
been  far  from  unanimous.  Theoretically,  to  be  sure,  a  protective 
tariff  is  not  class  legislation,  but  the  immediate  effect  of  increasing 
the  duty  on  any  sort  of  manufactured  goods  is  to  give  a  temporary 
advantage  to  those  already  engaged  in  manufacturing  them.  After 
this  advantage  is  obtained  it  is  gradually  destroyed  by  domestic  com- 
petition, but  the  desire  to  obtain  it  has  exerted  on  our  politics  and 
politicians  many  vicious  influences  which  even  protectionists  have 
deplored.  Tariff  legislation,  therefore,  bears  a  sufficient  resemblance 
to  class  legislation  to  show  the  effect  of  a  special  and  selfish  interest 
on  the  political  action  of  a  class. 

What  is  true  of  our  manufacturing  classes  b  surely  none  the  less 
true  of  our  laboring  classes.  Philanthropists  tell  them  that  they 
ought  to  enjoy  more  comfort  and  more  leisure;  that  their  children 
ought  to  be  better  nourished,  educated,  and  trained,  because  they  and 
their  children  will  thus  become  more  useful  citizens;  and  that  inas- 
much as  they  cannot  gain  their  ends  without  assistance,  they  ought  to 
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be  assisted  at  the  public  expense.  People  who  are  ignorant  and  find  it 
hard  to  earn  a  living,  readily  accept  such  propositions.  Their  cause  is 
espoused  at  once  by  candidates  for  oflSce.  For  these  beneficent 
beings  the  people  vote  as  a  matter  of  course.  Important  questions, 
other  than  those  which  affect  them  personally,  no  longer  exercise 
their  minds.  If  they  vote  against  the  immediate  and  selfish  interests 
of  their  class  they  think  themselves  not  only  fools  but  "scabs." 
This  is  human  nature  —  not  human  nature  at  its  best  but  human 
nature  as  we  find  it  in  every  class. 

The  argument  just  referred  to,  namely,  that  public  money  spent  to 
help  the  poor  is  money  spent  for  a  public  purpose  because  by  means 
of  it  the  poor  will  be  converted  into  better  and  more  useful  citizens, 
may  or  may  not  be  sound.  Personally,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  do  not 
believe  that  men  able  to  play  their  parts*  as  citizens  in  a  free  and  self- 
governing  community  can  be  produced  in  any  such  fashion.  The 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  this  argument  has,  however,  no  bearing 
on  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  My  point  is  this,  that  men  belong- 
ing to  the  classes  benefited  by  special  or  class  legislation  are  ipso  facto 
disqualified  to  vote. 

We  prate  about  "the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  vote"  and  "the  sanctity 
of  the  ballot."  Oddly  enough,  many  men,  for  whom  these  are  no  mere 
idle  platitudes,  are  strong  advocates  of  class  legislation.  "Oddly 
enough,"  I  say,  because  class  legislation  is  obviously  incompatible 
with  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  vote  by  any  citizen  whom  the 
legislation  is  designed  to  benefit.  Class  legislation  inevitably  corrupts 
and  profanes  the  ballot. 

The  duty  of  every  man  to  vote  is  clear  enough,  but  this  duty  is  not 
performed  merely  by  marking  and  casting  his  ballot.  Much  less  is  it 
performed  by  casting  his  ballot  for  measures  that  will  benefit  him  re- 
gardless of  their  effect  on  the  public  at  large.  Whenever  he  votes  it  is 
his  duty  to  exercise  his  political  judgment,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the 
State.  It  is  his  duty  to  decide  what  policies  will  best  promote  the  pub- 
He  welfare,  what  candidates  will  best  serve  the  State  in  the  framing  of 
just  and  salutary  laws,  what  candidates  will  best  administer  the 
government.  One  man's  vote  counts,  indeed,  for  very  little.  None  the 
less,  his  duty  to  vote,  and  in  voting  to  exercise  his  judgment  as  best  he 
may  for  the  common  weal,  is  a  high  and  sacred  duty.  When  he  per- 
forms it  he  is  discharging  a  trust.  He  is  exercising  a  function  essen- 
tially judicial.  It  must  be  plain  that  whenever  he  has  a  personal  and 
selfish  interest  in  the  result  it  is  practically  impossible  for  him  to  do 
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his  duty.  He  is  even  more  disqualified  to  vote  than  a  judge  is  dis- 
qualified to  sit  in  a  case  where  one  of  the  parties  is  a  corporation  in 
which  he  owns  stock.  Whenever  cla^  legislation  is  a  poUtical  issue 
it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  proposed  beneficiaries  either  to  vote  against 
the  party  and  the  candidates  that  favor  it  or  not  to  vote  at  all.  There 
is  no  sanctity  about  the  ballot  when  the  right  to  vote  is  exercised  for 
selfish  ends. 

Knowing  as  we  do  the  motives  which  actuate  the  ordinary  voter 
and  determine  his  choice  of  candidates,  in  my  picture  of  the  voter 
performing  his  duty  at  the  polls  he  may  appear  to  be  somewhat 
idealized.  Yet  the  standard  set  for  him  is  by  no  means  beyond  human 
attainment.  Thousands,  even  millions,  measure  up  to  it.  They  ear- 
nestly desire  without  thought  of  self  to  vote  for  the  public  good.  And 
even  if  we  must  admit  that  many  men  will  always  fall  below  this 
standard,  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  advocate  a  kind  of  legislation 
which  renders  the  performance  of  their  duty  practically  impossible  for 
large  classes  of  our  citizens.  It  is  one  thing  to  admit  that  all  men  are 
miserable  sinners,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  put  in  their  way  a 
temptation  to  which  most  of  them  will  succumb. 

If  the  poorest  class  demand  and  receive  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment, then  the  pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of  subsistence 
becomes  a  little  more  severe  for  the  class  nejct  above.  They  in  their 
turn  will  demand  help  and  will  have  as  good  a^  right  to  receive  it  as 
those  who  were  helped  before.  The  poor  are  so  much  more  numerous 
than  the  well-to-do  that  if  such  demands  are  granted  at  all,  there  will 
be  no  end  to  the  demands  which  the  community  will  be  forced  to  sat- 
isfy. To  walk  carelessly  and  cheerfully  down  this  road  is  not  the  part 
of  wisdom. 

There  is  another  and  very  important  aspect  of  this  subject.  I  have 
already  referred  to  it.  Class  legislation  gives  immense  power  to  dema- 
gogues. And  so  long  as  the  possibility  of  obtaining  class  legislation  is 
dangled  under  the  noses  of  the  people,  the  strength  and  influence  of 
demagogues  will  constantly  increase. 

Demagogues,  I  take  it,  are  those  who  lead  the  people  by  making 
appeals  to  their  prejudices  and  baser  natures.  They  flourish  to  some 
extent  in  any  democracy,  however  well  constituted  it  may  be.  But  if 
we  permit  class  legislation,  the  number  of  voters  to  whom  demagogues 
can  successfully  address  their  miserable  appeals  is  vastly  increased. 
Their  following  will  comprise  not  only  all  the  persons  in  the  special 
class  for  whom  the  aid  of  Government  is  actually  sought,  but  will  also 
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comprise  many  persons  in  other  classes  who  are  looking  for  similar 
aid. 

No  matter  how  mireasonable  a  popular  demand  may  be,  candidates 
for  office  who  promise  to  gratify  it  are  never  lacking.  Indeed,  political 
agitators  often  appear  in  advance  of  the  popular  demand  and  devote 
their  time  and  their  energy  to  the  congenial  task  of  creating  it.  Nor 
are  they  always  insincere.  They  are  often  persuaded  that  the  popular 
demand  is  just.  In  some  cases  they  are  wholly  devoid  of  judgment. 
In  others  they  are  not  aware  that  their  judgment  has  been  warped  by 
their  own  political  ambitions.  Sincere,  demagogues  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  their  species.  Sincere  or  insincere,  they  can  always  stir  up 
the  lower  classes  to  demand  favors  either  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
or  at  the  expense  of  the  well-to-do.  Once  elected  they  do  not  change 
their  spots.  They  hunger  and  thirst,  not  after  righteousness,  but  after 
second  terms  or  higher  offices. 

We  may,  perhaps,  appreciate  the  effects  of  class  legislation  if  we 
consider  the  situation  we  should  be  in  after  the  Government  had  per- 
manently taken  over  the  railways.  Government  ownership  is  some- 
thing for  which  many  reformers  hope.  If  it  should  ever  come,  the 
Government  would  have  in  its  service  a  great  army  of  men,  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  with  detachments  in  every  Congressional  dis- 
trict. Congress  would  have  the  power  to  fix  by  legislation  their  wages 
and  hours  of  labor.  Such  legislation  would  of  necessity  be  class  legis- 
lation. Almost  every  railway  employee  would  cheer  lustily  and  vote 
unfailingly  for  the  President,  Senators,  and  Members  of  Congress  who 
promised  him  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages.  A  more  corrupt  and 
corrupting  influence  in  our  poUtical  life  and  one  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce demi^ogues  could  not  be  imagined. 

Men  have  bewailed  the  "cult  of  mediocrity"  in  democratic  coim- 
tries.  As  a  rule,  the  common  people  seem  to  distrust  men  of  conspicu- 
ous ability.  The  mediocre  men  whom  the  people  delight  to  honor  can- 
not do  much  good;  neither  are  they  likely  to  do  much  harm.  But 
demagogues  are  often  men  of  brilliant  parts.  The  opportunity  to 
exercise  power  always  attracts  ability.  An  able  demagogue  disarms 
the  prejudice  which  the  vulgar  naturally  feel  toward  an  able  man  of 
sterling  worth.  The.  former  beguiles  and  conciliates  the  ignorant  by 
standing  forth  as  the  champion  of  their  cause.  The  dangers  incident 
to  mediocrity  are  trifling  compared  with  those  incident  to  demagogy. 

When  we  reflect  on  these  matters  we  perceive  how  class  legislation 
opens  a  sort  of  Pandora's  box.   It  exposes  a  weakness  common  in 
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vaiying  degrees  to  all  mankind.  It  releases  a  most  pernicious  force. 
This  force  and  this  weakness  act  and  react  on  one  another,  not  here 
and  there,  but  everywhere;  not  now  and  then,  but  all  the  time.  The 
crafty  demagogue  gains  more  and  more  followers.  Every  additional 
follower  gives  him  more  power  not  only  to  compel  the  passing  of  mis- 
chievous laws,  but  to  persuade  other  men  that  they  had  better  join 
his  camp  and  get  out  of  the  Government  all  they  can.  The  more  we 
reflect,  the  more  gloomjr  our  political  prospects  appear  to  be.  We  see 
patriotic  and  outspoken  statesmen  banished  from  public  life;  we 
see  the  making  and  execution  of  our  laws  entrusted  absolutely  to  the 
least  scrupulous  of  om*  politicians;  we  see  the  demagogue  enthroned 
and  reigning  supreme. 

By  urging  class  legislation  our  reformers  are  playing  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  demagogues.  Tbey  do  not  realize  the  common  dan- 
ger. They  are  like  people  rushing  to  get  aboard  a  train  which  they 
fancy  will  stop  wherever  they  tell  the  conductor  they  wish  to  alight. 
They  are  really  boarding  the  *' Demagogue  Limited"  which  runs  on  a 
down  grade,  which  has  no  brakes,  and  which  will  not  stop  this  side  of 
social  perdition.  Reformers  should  remember  that  our  Government 
has  functions  to  perform  quite  as  important  as  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Foreign  relations,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
public  health,  the  levying  of  taxes  and  the  collection  of  revenue,  the 
regulation  of  commerce,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy 
are  of  some  importance.  All  these  departments  of  Government  de- 
mand men  of  character  and  ability.  They  cannot  be  administered 
effectively  by  emotional  agitators.  Yet,  when  we  have  been  blessed 
with  a  little  more  popular  reform,  a  majority  of  our  voters,  mar- 
shaled by  demagogues  and  careless  of  the  permanent  welfare  of 
society,  wiU  rush  to  the  polls  in  order  to  cast  their  ballots  for  candi- 
dates who  ^falsely  pretend  to  be  their  friends  and  for  measiu'es  which 
will  enable  them  to  thrust  their  hands  deeper  into  the  public  purse. 

Wrongs  against  society  of  which  thq  rich  are  guilty  must,  of  course, 
be  prevented  or  punished  by  just  laws.  But  laws  are  never  just  imless 
they  are  g^eral  —  unless  they  apply  to  all  alike.  Class  legislation 
directed  against  the  rich  is  neither  just  nor  expedient.  The  rich  man 
has  rights  as  .well  as  the  poor  man.  They  may  or  may  not  be  natural 
rights,  but  they  are  rights  which  the  permanent  welfare  of  society  re- 
quires us  to  recognize  and  enforce.  To  entrust  the  guardianship  of 
these  rights  to  demagogues  is  **  quasi  agnum  commiUere  lupo  ad 
devorandum"   Under  a  government  controlled  by  demagogues  the 
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rich  are  even  more  like  lambs  committed  to  the  tender  mercy  of  de- 
vouring wolves  than  are  the  poor  under  a  government  controlled  by 
plutocrats.  The  plutocrat  has  more  at  stake  and  sees  farther  ahead 
than  the  ignorant  man  is  able  to  see  or  than  the  demagogue  cares  to 
see.  The  rich,  moreover,  are  so  few  in  number  that  at  any  time  they 
can  be  controlled  by  a  determined  effort  of  the  great  middle-classes. 
Our  Government  dissolved  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  without  any 
effort  of  which  -the  people  were  conscious.  The  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  very  rich  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  misguided  proletariat. 

The  notion  that  a  republican  government  is  designed  to  secure  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  and  that  this  end  is  attained 
when  everybody  goes  to  the  polls  and  votes  for  what  will  put  the  most 
food  in  his  own  stomach  and  the  most  money  in  his  own  purse,  is  a 
grossly  immoral  notion.  The  will  of  the  majority  ought  to  prevail  only 
when  they  want  what  is  right  and  wise.  If  they  want  what  is  wrong  or 
foolish,  then  their  will  ought  not  to  prevail.  We  are  committed  to  a 
theory  of  government  a  part  of  which  is  that  the  will  of  the  majority, 
right  or  wrong,  wise  or  foolish,  shall  prevail.  It  is  equally  a  part  of  the 
theory  that  the  voters  shall  determine  what  the  public  welfare  re- 
quires without  having  their  judgment  perverted  by  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  government  favors.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  enjoy  any 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  majority  will  demand  what  is  right  and 
wise.  We  cannot  expect  the  theoiy  or  scheme  of  government  adopted 
by  our  fathers  to  succeed  if  we  recklessly  discard  an  essential  part 
of  it. 

Perhaps  I  exaggerate  the  evils  of  class  legislation.  I  may  be  too 
pessimistic.  The  optimism  of  progressives  is,  however,  easily  ac- 
coimted  for  and  seems  to  rest  on  no  solid  foimdation.  It  seems  to  rest 
on  the  fact  that  the  actual  results  of  universal  suffrage  have  hitherto 
been  much  better  than  many  intelligent  and  thoughtful  persons  dared 
to  hope.  The  results  have  certainly  gone  far  to  justify  the  splendid 
faith  reposed  in  the  people  by  the  foimders.  The  blimders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  been  much  fewer  and  much  less  serious  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Life,  liberty,  and  property  have  been  reasonably 
secure.  We  have  prospered  marvelously.  Our  Government  has  been 
neither  economical  nor  efficient,  but  it  has  been  endurable.  We  have 
all  realized  that  its  extravagance  and  inefficiency  were  the  price  we 
had  to  pay  for  poUtical  Uberty.  We  have  all  known  that  the  political 
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education  of  the  people  was  costly,  but  we  have  all  believed  that  it  was 
worth  the  cost.  The  results  have  been  so  good  that  we  have  all  come 
to  feel  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  ballot  box.  We  have  made  a 
fetish  of  it.  But  after  all  the  ballot  box  cannot  work  miracles.  There 
is  no  alchemy  by  which  we  can  put  into  it  base  metal  and  take  out 
pure  gold.  What  we  take  out  is  no  better  than  what  we  put  in.  The 
mistakes  of  one  group  of  voters  are  often,  to  be  sure,  counteracted  by 
the  mistakes  of  another  group.  The  ignorant  prejudices  of  one  group 
are  often  neutralized  by  the  equally  ignorant  but  opposite  prejudices 
of  another  group.  Nevertheless,  the  majority  must  vote  right  or  the 
Government  will  go  wrongs  and,  if  the  Government  goes  wrong,  we 
shall  all  suffer  —  suffer  perhaps  imtold  miseries. 

Such  success  as  our  Government  has  achieved  hitherto  has  been  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  till  recently  no  class  has  been  per- 
mitted to  obtain  from  Government  any  special  favors  or  any  ad- 
vantage over  other  classes.  Yet  even  with  no  class  legislation  the 
strains  to  which  our  institutions  have  been  subjected  by  ignorance 
and  folly  have  been  severe.  These  strains  have  always  been  sufficient 
to  render  the  success  of  our  great  experiment  in  popular  govern- 
ment extremely  precarious.  If  now  we  add  to  what  may  be  regarded 
as  normal  and  unavoidable  strains,  those  that  class  legislation  will 
put  on  our  institutions,  they  are  bound  to  collapse. 

Men  tell  us  that  the  maxims  of  our  fathers  are  outgrown  and  obso- 
lete, that  they  are  inapplicable  to  the  social  conditions  created  by  the 
great  industrial  revolution  of  the  last  century.  This  may  be  so.  If  it 
is  so,  then  those  conditions  render  it  impossible  to  maintain  universal 
suffrage  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  the  Government.  We  must 
either  set  oiur  faces  firmly  against  class  legislation  and  leave  the  labor- 
ing classes  to  struggle,  without  the  help  of  Government,  for  the  nec- 
essaries and  the  comforts  of  life;  or,  if  this  has  become  impossible,  if 
the  public  conscience  demands  that  the  children  of  the  poor  be  nursed 
and  fed  and  trained,  that  the  poor  be  provided  with  better  houses, 
that  they  be  made  secure  in  the  tenure  of  their  jobs  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  what  reformers  call  "a  Uving  wage,"  that  they  be  insured 
against  sickness  and  pensioned  in  old  age  —  if  the  '"public  conscience" 
demands  that  things  of  this  sort  be  done  for  the  poor  at  the  public  ex- 
pense or  at  the  expense  of  other  classes,  then  the  public  welfare,  nay, 
the  very  existence  of  society,  demands  that  the  poor  be  disfranchised. 
If  class  legislation  disqualifies  them  to  cast  honest,  unselfish,  and 
patriotic  votes,  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote  at  all.  The  duty 
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to  vote  must  be  guarded  religiously  against  all  improper  influences. 
The  ballot  must  be  kept  sacred  and  undefiled. 

It  is  notorious  that  much  of  the  political  corruption  found  in  our 
cities  is  due  to  the  political  activities  of  city  employees,  whose  hours 
and  wages  depend  on  the  men  elected  to  fill  municipal  offices.  These 
employees  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  corrupt  political  ma- 
chines by  which  so  many  cities  are  controlled.  It  seems  plain  enough 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  in  city  elections.  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  plight  we  should  be  in  if  the  Government  took 
over  the  railways.  It  seems  plain  enough  that  in  that  event  the  rail- 
way servants  employed  by  the  Government  should  not  be  allowed  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections.  By  the  same  token,  any  class  of  our  citizens 
who  seek  legislation  that  will  benefit  them  at  the  public  expense  should 
not  be  allowed  to  vote  for  candidates  who  favor,  or  against  candidates 
who  oppose,  such  legislation.  This  means  disfranchisement.  Nothing 
else  can  keep  our  politics  reasonably  pure  and  wholesome.  Nothing 
else  can  curb  the  rapidly  increasing  power  of  the  demagogue. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  pernicious  activities  of  city  em- 
ployees are  restricted  to  small  bits  of  territory;  and  that  with  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  railways  the  political  activities  of  the  railway 
men  would  be  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  voters. 
There  would  be  enough  to  make  the  menace  serious,  but  they  would 
be  few  compared  with  the  multitudes  of  laboring  men  in  the  whole 
countiy.  If,  however,  class  legislation  were  extended  to  all  the  labor- 
ing classes  and  all  the  poor,  its  baneful  influences  would  be  unre- 
stricted both  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  territory  and,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  in  respect  of  the  number  of  voters  affected  by  them. 

The  necessity  of  choosing  between  universal  suffrage  with  no  class 
legislation,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  any  class  re- 
quiring special  assistance  or  special  protection,  on  the  other  side,  con- 
fronts us  squarely.  I,  for  one,  would  a  thousand  times  rather  see  the 
poorer  classes  left  to  make  their  own  struggle  than  see  them  dis- 
franchised and  thereby  reduced  to  a  condition  of  social  dependence  in 
which  they  would  have  no  chance  to  develop  character;  I  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  see  the  dreams  of  my  progressive  friends  come 
to  naught  than  see  universal  suffrage  and  universal  liberty  over- 
thrown. But  if  we  must  have  class  legislation,  then  I  would  rather  see 
the  favored  classes  deprived  of  the  ballot  than  see  our  Government 
pass  into  the  control  of  demagogues  and  our  whole  social  fabric  fall  in 
ruins. 
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A  TRIP  TO  FIUME  — MAY,  1919,» 
By  LIVINGSTON  DAVIS,  '04. 

T)-MORROW  being  Sunday  you  may  have  your  choice  of  three 
things  to  do:  go  to  Goritzia  which  now  Ues  in  ruins,  and  follow 
up  the  Isonzo  River  to  the  concrete  trenches  and  emplacements  which 
the  Italians  and  Austrians  established  in  their  last  struggle  before  the 
Armistice;  go  to  Klagenfyrt  where  extensive  preparations  are  being 
feverishly  rushed  for  the  first  battle  of  the  next  war;  or  go  to  Fiume/' 

Fiume!  We  made  our  decision  on  the  mere  mention  of  the  name. 

"Very  good.  In  order  to  procure  the  requisite  laissez-passer,  to  be 
signed  by  the  Governor,  you  will  have  to  give  me  the  iTame  of  the 
place  and  State  where  you  were  bom,  the  date  of  your  birth,  the  full 
name  of  your  father,  and  the  maiden  name  of  your  mother." 

Wonderfully  thorough,  these  Italians,  and  what  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  genealogical  data  for  future  deserving  politicians  in  Gov- 
ernment jobs  to  study!  In  addition,  a  complete  description  of  my 
physical  appearance  was  demanded,  from  the  color  of  my  hair  through 
the  form  of  my  chin  to  the  minute  enumeration  of  the  clothing  I  in- 
tended to  wear  on  the  trip. 

Simday  broke  warm  and  sunny,  with  great  fleets  of  billowy  clouds 
—  spinnakers  and  balloon  jibs  full-bellied  —  boiling  up  from  behind 
the  range  of  the  Karst  Moimtains  to  the  northwestward,  drifting 
leisurely  through  the  typically  azure  Italian  sky,  till  they  finally  piled 
up  over  the  rocky  ranges  of  the  Cicen  of  the  Istrian  Peninsula. 

Evidently  the  mititary  governor  of  Trieste  is  a  late  riser  on  feste^ 
or  let  us  hope  he  is  making  his  orisons  at  Mass  as  a  devout  practitioner 
of  his  faith  should;  for  when  the  passes  are  finally  received,  and  we 
traverse  the  Piazza  Grande  the  noon  gun  booms  from  the  port,  and 
the  giants  on  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo  del  Municipio  commence  their 
labored  beating  of  the  hour,  all  the  while  keeping  their  eyes,  not  on  the 
object  of  their  endeavor,  but  on  the  horizon  of  the  Adriatic,  as  if  they, 
momentarily  expected  their  illustrious  and  far  more  vigorous  and 
virile  prototyi)es  from  the  Torre  dell'  Orologio  at  Venice  to  appear 
and  start  a  ringing  contest.  A  Slovene  woman  clad  in  the  gay,  brightly 
colored  costume  of  her  coimtry  —  on  her  head  a  basket  filled  with 

^  This  letter  was  written  on  May  5,  1919,  some  two  weeks  after  President  Wilson's 
coup,  which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Italian  delegation  from  the  Peace  Con* 
fermce  at  Paris. 
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every  conceivable  object  including  even  what  looks  like  parts  of  the 
kitchen  stove,  on  one  arm  two  huge  cans  of  milk>  and  on  the  other  a 
baby  asleep  —  is  in  the  way.  The  horn  blows,  the  woman  leaps 
nimbly  aside,  but  what  a  flood  of  memories  that  sound  calls  forth,  dim 
memories  of  eight  thousand  miles  over  the  face  of  war-torn  France. 
For  we  are  in  a  Cadillac,  the  car  of  the  American  effort,  and  the  voice 
of  each  is  on  the  same  note.  It  attacks  with  vigor  the  sharp  ascent  of 
the  road  which  stretches  like  a  long,  oblique  gash  in  the  moimtain 
wall  of  the  valley  until  it  loses  itself  against  the  sky. 

During  the  ascent  Trieste  rapidly  spreads  itself  out  over  rolling 
hills.  The  harbor  with  its  ships  and  docks  darts  into  prominence,  but 
only  for  a  fleeting  moment,  for  the  whole  gradually  fades  away  and  is 
absorbed  in  the  distance,  like  the  effect  of  leaving  an  aerodrome  in  a 
lumbering  Caproni.  Gone  are  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  overcrowded 
city,  the  bustle  and  restlessness  of  its  heterogeneous  population,  and 
gone  —  what  a  relief !  —  are  the  placards  flauntingly  plastered  on  every 
building,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  depicts  Columbus  violently 
ill  from  remorse,  standing  in  a  cramped  position  beside  a  waste- 
basket  in  which  lies  a  torn  map  of  the  United  States,  uttering  laconi- 
cally, **  If  I  only  had  known,  I  never  would  have  discovered  it. " 

At  last  we  are  in  the  country  and  breathp  deeply;  for  the  air  is  as 
crisp  as  when  the  first  northwesters  sweep  over  New  England  in 
September,  chasing  away  all  memories  of  the  mugginess  of  August. 
But  such  country!  Range  upon  range  of  mountains  stretching  end- 
lessly in  all  directions.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  nothing  but  rocks 
and  boulders  —  the  very  epitome  pn  the  grand  scale  of  what  Pass- 
chendaele  and  Vimy  ridges  will  resemble  in  a  few  years,  when  the 
benevolent  hand  of  Nature  clothes  the  devastation  wrought  by  man 
actuated  by  Mars,  as  she  here  has  clothed,  with  sparse  greens  and 
herbs,  the  crude  handiwork  of  Vulcan,  the  god  whose  task  it  was  to 
create  this  particular  part  of  the  planet.  Shell-holes  here  are  vast  ex- 
tinct craters  ranging  as  large  as  five  hundred  yards  wide  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep.  There  is  utter  desolation  in  all  directions. 
Nothing  in  sight  bears  witness  of  man's  presence  except  the  thin  white 
band  of  excellent  road  which  bends,  twists,  falls  out  of  sight,  and 
abruptly  rises  in  ever-changing  grades  and  directions. 

A  turn  of  the  road  and  a  group  of  Italian  soldiers  bursts  into  view, 
one  of  them  violently  waving  a  red  flag.  We  pull  up  sharply.  It  is  the 
first  control  post  and  passes  are  asked  for.  Those  of  the  driver  and 
myself  are  scanned  with  gnmts.    The  Uteracy  of  the  inspector  lis 
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doubted,  however,  for  he  carefully  scnitinij^es  them  upside  down. 
Such  doubt  is  removed  when  my  civilian  companion,  who,  having 
hastily  joined  us  just  before  leaving  Trieste,  presents  a  pass  over  a 
well-known  American  railroad  bearing  a  large  seal,  which  is  received 
by  a  very  snappy  salute,  and  we  are  told  to  proceed. 

Farther  along  where  water  has  washed  what  soil  could  be  eroded 
from  the  volcanic  crust  into  sporadic  irregular  arable  patches,  small 
hamlets  appear  whose  inhabitants  —  Croats  —  had,  in  many  cases, 
assembled  at  some  neighbor's  house  to  celebrate  Sunday.  While  in- 
doors the  elders  drank  wine  and  listened  to  music,  the  middle-aged 
men  drank  and  played  bowls  outside  to  the  plaudits  of  their  wives. 
The  propinquity  of  young  girls  was  always  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  Italian  soldiers.  In  every  case  these  Croats  greeted  us  warmly,  the 
men  taking  off  their  felt  hats  and  the  women  and  children  shouting 
something  unintelligible,  but  including  the  word  *^  Americaniy^  and  in 
several  instances  tossing  fruit-blossoms  into  the  car. 

The  small  patches  of  soil  where  these  hamlets  cluster  are  found  in 
every  conceivable,  inaccessible  spot,  sometimes  perched  on  a  precipi- 
tous ledge,  more  often  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  an  extinct  fumarole; 
they  were  carefully  tilled,  as  they  were  the  sole  means  of  subsistence 
for  the  beleaguered  people.  AD  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  which  were 
the  former  means  of  support  were  driven  off  by  the  Austrians  in  their 
retreat,  so  that  the  only  other  resoiuxje  left  to  the  inhabitants  besides 
these  patches  was  charcoal-burning  on  the  slopes  of  such  mountains 
as  may  support  vegetation.  During  our  whole  trip  we  saw  only  three 
head  of  cattle,  all  cows,  the  first  yoked  on  the  off-side  of  a  horse  to  a 
wagon  loaded  with  charcoal,  and  the  other  two  forming  a  team  yoked 
to  a  cart  of  grain  for  the  ItaUan  troops.  In  fact,  this  comprised  all  the 
civiUan  transportation  passed  during  the  trip,  as  of  course  all  horses 
had  been  driven  off  together  with  the  cattle. 

However,  the  road  was  lively  enough,  at  times  too  much  so,  for  in 
every  hamlet  Italian  troops  were  stationed,  and  also  at  every  bridge, 
tunnel,  and  embankment  of  the  railroad  which  we  encountered  several 
times.  To  subsist  these  troops  necessitated  a  continued  flow  of  huge, 
lumbering  Fiat  trucks  whose  drivers  were  only  happy  when  roaring 
along  with  the  throttle  wide  open  and  the  spark  advanced.  Meeting 
these  abruptly  in  circling  a  wall  of  rock  compelled  quick  action,  and 
caused  many  heart  leaps.  We  passed  two  trucks  which  had  come  to 
grief  that  very  morning  —  one  had  gone  over  an  embankment  and 
been  utterly  wrecked;  the  other  had  tried  to  buck  through  a  rocky 
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ledge,  but  had  only  succeeded  in  ramming  the  engine  through  the 
after-part  of  its  own  body.  But  all  the  traffic  of  the  road  was  not  of  a 
cibarious  character;  we  passed  two  ''trains  "  of  a  more  sinister  mean- 
ing —  one  containing  eighteen  lorries  of  ammunition  and  the  other 
twenty-four  camions  of  barbed  wire. 

Finally  we  crossed  the  last  crest.  There,  fifteen  hundred  feet  below 
us,  in  aU  its  majesty,  lay  the  gorgeous  Bay  of  Quamero.  To  the 
hghts  and  coloring  of  water,  land,  and  sky  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
add  the  grandeur  of  the  scale  of  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  with  its 
island  of  Gonaive,  and  the  boldness  and  abruptness  of  the  shore-line 
of  the  island  of  Fayal;  multiply  this  by  ten  and  your  imagination 
may  be  able  to  picture  something  of  its  splendor.  There  on  our 
right  stretched  to  the  westward  the  long  range  of  mountains  dom- 
inated by  Monte  Maggiore,  rising  bluffly  forty-eight  hundred  feet 
from  the  sapphire  water,  with  the  sparkling  little  town  of  Abazzia 
lying  at  its  base,  and  various  story-book  white  houses  dotted  all 
over  its  flanks.  Straight  ahead  lay  the  Bay  itself,  shut  in  by  the 
magnificent  islands  of  Cherso  and  Veglia,  huge  sentinels  standing 
guard  on  the  narrow  approaches  to  this  jeweled  sea.  To  our  left 
and  ahead,  hardly  visible  over  the  steep  decline,  slumbered  the 
white  town  of  Fiume  —  little  brilliant  in  this  titanic  diadem  of  the 
gods.  From  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  any  nation  whose  people  had 
once  seen  the  beauty  of  this  setting  of  which  Fiume  is  a  compon- 
ent part,  would  wage  war  to  exhaustion  to  obtain  such  a  priceless 
gem.  Yet  there  it  lay  in  all  serenity,  exhibiting  no  outward  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  cynosure  of  over  two  hundred  mil- 
lion minds,  and  the  small  spark  that  may  yet  rekindle  the  world  to 
flame  and  the  sword. 

Coasting  down,  we  were  suddenly  halted  for  the  fifth  time  at  a 
control  station,  and  our  passes  visaed  as  carefully  as  before.  Looking 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  guard,  we  descried  a  masked  battery  of 
Howitzer  155s  whose  business  ends  were  directed  straight  toward  the 
town,  and  on  whose  near-by  limbers  groups  of  Italian  gunners  were 
gambling.  Continuing  our  coast  we  were  surprised  by  the  acclaim 
with  which  the  populace  greeted  us  —  with  cries  of  '*Efwiva  gli 
Americana "  and  other  expressions  of  good-will  quite  different  from 
what  we  had  become  accustomed  to  during  the  past  fortnight. 

These  manifestations  surprised  us  until  we  realized  that  these 
"Italian"  residents,  of  whom  so  much  is  heard,  are  in  reality  people 
who  b^ore  the  war  left  their  native  land  and  emigrated  to  a  foreign 
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country,  where  they  became  merchants,  shopkeepers,  etc.,  and  carried 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  life  of  the  city.  Now  that 
the  oowitry  of  their  birth  is  victorious  a  great  hue  and  cry  is  raised  in 
their  name,  although  they  give  every  indication  of  being  successful, 
happy,  and  contented. 

Passing  the  huge  works  of  the  Whitehead  Company,  where  torpe- 
does of  the  exact  type  used  in  the  British  and  American  navies  were 
produced  for  the  benefit  during  the  war  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
fleets,  our  first  stop  was  at  the  harbor,  protected  from  the  sudden 
storms  which  swoop  down  from  the  mountains  by  the  long  Molo 
Maria  Teresa.  Here  we  found  two  British  light  cruisers,  two  Italian 
cruisers,  a  French  destroyer,  and  three  Italian  destroyers  —  the  latter 
moored  directly  alongside  the  quai  where  we  could  carefully  inspect 
them.  If  they  were  models  placed  in  a  glass  case  they  could  not  have 
been  more  spick  and  span.  From  stem  to  rudder-post,  they  shone 
like  freshly  groomed  thoroughbreds.  Brand-new  awnings  —  which 
had  not  been  seen  on  a  ship  since  war  was  declared  —  were  stretched 
their  entire  length,  boxes  of  multi-hued  flowers  lined  their  rails,  while 
all  instruments  of  war  such  as  torpedo  tubes,  guns,  etc.,  were  carefully 
screened  by  potted  palms;  the  whole  effect  being  that  of  a  houseboat 
on  the  Thames  during  Henley  Week,  instead  of  an  engine  of  war 
which  in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye  could  reduce  the  town  to  ruins.  Even 
the  crew  and  officers  were  resplendent  in  trig  fresh  dress  uniforms. 

BeiSmbarking  in  the  car  we  ran  slowly  through  the  town,  and  im- 
mediately remarked  cloth  signs  bearing  the  words  ''0  Italia^  0 
Morte**  and  "Emtw  Italia*^  ostentatiously  displayed  on  every  build- 
ing. Such  a  universal  expression  of  loyalty  puzzled  us  for  a  time,  until 
it  was  explained  that  these  placards  were  so  placed  by  order  of  the 
Italian  military  governor  and  any  recalcitrant  citizen  was  held  in 
duress  until  he  complied.  Likewise  the  patriotic  display  of  Italian 
flags  flung  from  every  street  comer  and  from  the  larger  buildings  was 
also  the  effect  of  governmental  decree.  The  population  was  as  cos- 
mopolite as  at  Trieste  except  that  the  troops  were  of  more  diverse 
nationalities.  Italian  bersaglieri  —  difficult  to  realize  so  many  hens 
had  ever  existed  to  supply  so  many  feathers!  —  everywhere,  but  also 
sprinkled  about  one  could  see  British  regulars,  British  and  French 
sailors,  picturesque  Jugo-Slavs,  gigantic  Serbs,  and  many  troops  who 
had  Chinese  faces,  but  wore  French  uniforms.  All  the  latter  nationali- 
ties saluted  us  smartly,  but  we  were  never  once  recognized  by  the 
Italians. 
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It  seems  to  be  the  custom  of  the  small  boys  of  Fiume  to  wear  blue 
sailor  hats,  and  for  a  time  we  were  at  loss  to  explain  their  droll  ap- 
pearance; for  the  usual  ribbon  was  either  missing  from  these  hats  or 
it  bore  an  undecipherable  legend.  This  was  finally  explained  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  winter  it  had  become  the  fashion  for  these  boys 
to  wear  a  band  bearing  the  words,  "Stati  Uniti,"  but  since  the  third 
week  in  April  it  was  necessary  either  to  discard  this  band  entirely  or 
to  wear  it  inside  out.  We  finally  drew  up  at  the  "Hotel  Orlando" 
whose  large  painted  cloth  sign  had  already  become  so  weather-beaten 
that  it  disclosed  beneath  in  large  bronze  letters  permanently  aflSxed 
to  the  wall,  "Hotel  President  Wilson." 

Here  we  found  by  appointment  a  man  of  many  tongues  and  no 
nationality  whose  single  aim  in  life  is  to  be  on  the  winning  side. 
Through  him  we  talked  to  many  citizens  of  diverse  nationality  and 
quickly  saw  how  misinformed  are  peoples  who  are  dependent  on  in- 
formation fed  to  them  by  censors  who  are  careful  to  feed  only  sudi 
diet  as  the  doctors  in  charge  may  prescribe. 

Our  bottle  of  Chianti  becoming  empty,  we  embarked  once  more  and 
crossed  the  iron  bridge  spanning  the  Recina,  a  tiny  stream  which  as- 
sumes gigantic  proportions  in  diplomatic  circles,  for  it  divides  the 
Italian  and  commercial  quarter  of  Fiume  from  the  Jugo-Slav  and 
residential  quarter  of  Susak.  To  make  this  stream  an  international 
boundary  and  to  create  a  port  at  Susak  for  the  Jugo-Slavs  would  be  as 
feasible  as  to  make  a  port  of  Sorrento  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  for  Na- 
ture here  has  fashioned  the  coast-line  in  similar  abrupt  terraces. 

After  a  short  giro  through  wonderfully  picturesque  surroundings 
and  amid  continued  friendly  glances  —  for  no  Italians  are  here  to  be 
seen  —  we  retraced  our  way,  recrossed  the  tiny  Recina,  and  passed 
again  through  the  streets  of  Fiume,  which,  but  for  the  motley  array  of 
troops,  seemed  to  cry  out  in  protest  at  its  international  importance 
and  only  wished  to  be  let  alone  so  that  its  fate  could  be  decided 
by  natural  economic  laws,  instead  of  by  grave  gentlemen  sitting 
around  a  table  almost  a  thousand  miles  away. 
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POLAND  TaDAY. 
By  WALTER  C.  BAILEY,  '9*. 

FOBMEBLT  A.  R.  C.  CoMmSBIONER  TO  PoLAND. 

TWO  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  in  world  politics  to-day 
are  General  Pilsudski,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  and 
former  Premier  Paderewski.  No  two  men  could  be  less  alike  or  have 
less  in  common,  and  yet  they  laid  aside  their  differences  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  worked  together  for  the  Republic.  I  admired  Paderew- 
ski and  was  intrigued  by  Pilsudski;  and  bitten  into  my  consciousness 
is  an  impression  that  the  political  fate  of  Poland  for  years  to  come 
lies  in  the  hands  of  these  two  men.  With  one  as  a  leader  a  steady 
march  toward  proud  statehood  can  be  foreseen,  with  the  other  bril- 
liant flashes  of  success  alternating  with  failures;  turmoil  and  intrigue 
with  final  political  bankruptcy. 

No  more  dramatic  event  has  occurred  in  recent  years  than  the  land- 
ing of  Paderewski  at  Danzig  from  an  English  warship  soon  after  the 
Armistice,  and  his  journey  through  Posen  to  Warsaw.  He  was  the 
man  of  the  hour  and  typified  the  spirit  of  Poland  as  no  other  man  could 
at  that  time.  The  white  light  of  his  patriotism  shone  through  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  state,  and  his  splendid  attributes  of  character  bound 
all  parties  together.  Always  the  "helmet  of  Navarre"  comes  to  my 
mind  when  I  think  of  him  in  those  early  days  of  his  regime.  He  was 
so  manifestly  the  "knight  in  shining  armor"  that  one  envied  his  fol^ 
lowers  their  privilege.  Why  then  was  he  obscured?  There  are  two 
predominant  causes.  First  it  seems  to  be  written  in  the  book  of  fate 
that  men  of  his  type  must  suffer  from  the  ingratitude  of  those  they 
lead  and  love.  The  second  reason  b  a  more  practical  one.  Paderew- 
ski's  chief  asset  as  a  politician  was  his  supposedly  strong  backing  by 
the  Allied  Nations  and  his  personal  friendship  with  the  world  leaders 
at  that  time.  President  Wilson,  Colonel  House,  Lloyd  George  and 
Clemenceau.  It  soon  became  clear,  however,  as  the  Peace  Conference 
began  to  grind  out  its  product,  that  a  change  had  taken  place  and 
that  Poland  was  to  have  no  preferment.  Great  delay  was  encoim- 
tered  in  moving  General  Haller's  Polish  Legion  from  France  to  Poland, 
the  Germans  refusing  to  let  him  land  at  Danzig.  Possession  of  the 
Teschen  coal  fields  took  months  for  settlement;  peremptory  orders 
were  sent  from  Paris  to  halt  the  fighting  on  the  Ukrainian  front,  al- 
though no  help  was  given  Lemberg  when  this  city  was  beleaguered  by 
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the  Ukrainians,  who  were  finally  defeated  by  one  of  the  bravest  popular 
uprisings  in  history.  Danzig,  the  possession  of  which  meant  so  much 
to  Poland,  was  made  an  International  Port,  and  the  Poles  had  to  be 
content  with  the  famous  "corridor,"  which  will  probably  become  no- 
torious before  many  years  have  passed. 

Mr.  Paderewski  went  to  Paris  to  use  his  influence  at  short  range 
and  did  of  course  accomplish  a  great  deal,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy 
his  hungry  countrymen,  who  were  intolerant  of  delays  and  who  felt 
that  they  had  been  fed  on  empty  promises.  Having  failed  to  deliver 
all  the  plums,  Paderewski  lost  prestige  and  a  cabinet  change  was 
demanded. 

At  my  first  meeting  with  General  Pilsudski  I  got  the  impression 
of  a  man  gaimt  in  body  and  soul,  inscrutable,  mysterious.  In  his 
deep-set  eyes  under  jutting  brows  one  looked  in  vain  for  a  sign.  No 
one  seems  to  know  him  intimately,  but  every  one  discusses  him.  He 
is  a  veritable  storm  centre  of  gossip  and  innuendo,  and  while  his  sup- 
porters must  be  many,  they  are  not  as  vociferous  as  his  detractors. 
That  he  has  quaUties  of  leadership  cannot  be  questioned,  for  he  has 
weathered  the  storm  for  nearly  two  years  and  Warsaw  was  saved 
under  his  command  —  even  though  it  was  General  Weygand  who  was 
really  the  saviour.  Pilsudski  is  said  to  have  opposed  the  ill-starred 
Ukrainian  Campaign  for  the  capture  of  Kiev.  During  the  recent  Bol- 
shevik advance,  however,  he  was  accused  of  destroying  the  morale  of 
the  army  by  putting  his  favorites  and  supporters  in  high  places.  There 
have  been  attacks  upon  him  recently  in  the  French  press,  obviously 
inspired,  and  probably  due  to  some  recalcitrancy  on  his  part.  Some 
interesting  passages  at  arms  must  have  taken  place  at  the  Belvidere, 
the  official  residence  of  Pilsudski,  over  the  French  invasion.  I  use  the 
word  in  no  invidious  sense,  for  there  are  ancient  bonds  of  friendship 
between  the  two  nations,  and  France  proved  her  claim  when  her  sup- 
port and  advice  stemmed  the  Bolshevik  tide.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
England  and  the  United  States  played  the  part  of  spectators  at  this 
critical  time.  That  the  control  of  Poland  by  the  Bolshevik  and  the 
establishment  of  geographical  contiguity  with  Germany  would  have 
been  a  world  calamity  is  not  to  be  doubted;  and  France  and  the  Polish 
army  deserve  the  gratitude  of  civilization.  Truth,  however,  compels 
the  statement  of  affairs  as  they  might  have  been,  for  in  1916  France 
and  England,  being  in  serious  straits  and  most  anxious  to  bolster  up 
the  fading  strength  of  Russia,  made  a  secret  pact  with  the  Czar,  which 
provided  in  effect  that  when  the  Allies  won  the  war  all  of  Poland  should 
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belong  to  Russia.  This  contract  was  voided  by  the  successful  Bolshe- 
vist uprising;  the  Bolsheviki  then  attempted  to  make  Poland  a  part  of 
Soviet  Russia  by  force  of  arms  and  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the 
timely  aid  of  France.  So  the  Polish  Republic  exists  to-day  by  the  grace 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  in  spite  of  France  and  England,  and  finally  thanks 
to  France. 

During  the  War  and  until  the  provisional  government  was  estal>- 
lished  in  Poland,  all  the  affairs  of  state  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Polish 
National  Committee  sitting  in  Paris.  Mr.  Dmowski  as  chairman  of 
this  Committee  built  himself  into  a  very  strong  position  and  was  re- 
luctant to  step  down  even  when  the  establishment  of  the  government 
in  Warsaw  made  it  imperative  that  he  should.  By  adroit  methods  he 
was  kept  out  of  Poland  for  several  months,  —  rumor  says  at  the  in- 
stigation of  General  Pilsudski.  Dmowski  is  a  trained  politician,  a  force- 
ful leader  strongly  anti-Semite,  and  an  avowed  enemy  of  Pilsudski. 
Poland  needs  a  man  of  his  strength,  but  whether  in  his  struggle  toward 
the  top  he  has  made  too  many  entangling  alliances  and  so  vitiated  his 
value  as  a  real  leader  is  problematical.  It  is  said  that  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
and  the  Vatican  are  intriguing  against  Pilsudski  and  have  united  on 
Dmowski  as  their  candidate  for  his  office.  With  Austria  gone  the  Vati- 
can looks  to  Poland  to  take  her  place  as  a  strong  reactionary  Catholic 
state.  With  Poland  as  a  strong  friendly  nation  France  would  feel  secure 
against  Germany  and  Russia,  and  also  with  the  added  help  of  General 
Wrangel  the  French  loan  to  Russia  may  be  repaid.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  French  intelligence  will  avoid  the  mistake  of  letting  the  impres- 
sion go  out  that  Poland  is  a  ''colony"  of  France,  as  the  Poles  are 
proud  and  sensitive  to  a  degree  where  their  nation  is  concerned. 

Perilous  times  are  coming  for  Poland.  Her  peace  problems  are  more 
difficult  than  her  military  ones,  and  splendid  leadership  is  necessary 
if  she  is  to  fulfil  her  destiny.  Her  industries  must  be  rehabilitated  by 
the  aid  of  foreign  capital,  her  demobilized  soldiers  given  employment, 
the  Jewish  question  advanced  toward  a  solution  and  the  terrible  scourge 
of  typhus  checked,  and  above  all  the  different  factions  of  the  people 
who  have  been  bound  together  by  the  common  cause  of  a  war  for  free- 
dom must  not  now  be  divided  by  the  problems  of  peace.  The  real  test 
of  the  nation  is  at  hand,  and  if  Poland  falters  and  fails  chaos  in  Europe 
will  residt.  The  Napoleonic  dictum  that  Poland  was  the  "  Keystone  of 
the  European  arch"  is  still  true.  It  is  also  true  in  my  sincere  beUef 
that  Paderewski  is  the  "Keystone  of  the  Political  arch "  of  Poland. 
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PRESCRIBED  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  HARVARD 
FRESHMEN. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  GEER. 

DIRECTOB  OF  PHT8ICAL  EDUCATION,  HABVABD  UNIVERSITT. 

IN  the  fall  of  1919  a  prescribed  physical  training  program  for  Fresh- 
men was  put  in  operation  at  Harvard.  The  minimum  requirement 
of  the  program  calls  for  participation  in  some  form  of  approved 
physical  activity  for  at  least  three  periods  (one  hour  each)  weekly, 
and  attendance  at  a  course  of  hygiene  lectures.  The  inauguration  of 
the  program  came  as  the  result  of  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Faculty 
following  a  recommendation  from  the  Board  of  Overseers  urging  some 
plan  for  prescribed  physical  training. 

The  physical  training  program  at  Harvard  has  a  good  many  features 
in  common  with  similar  programs  that  are  in  operation  at  other  col- 
leges. It  is  somewhat  different  in  at  least  two  respects:  first,  in  the 
latitude  allowed  the  student  in  the  selection  of  his  exercise  during  all 
seasons  of  the  college  year,  and  second,  in  the  provision  made  for 
special  types  of  exercise  to  fit  the  needs  of  all  individuals  with  poor 
bodily  mechanics. 

The  general  procedure  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram is  somewhat  as  follows.  Each  Freshman  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  satisfy  the  exercise  part  of  his  physical  training  program  in  one  of 
two  groups;  either  as  a  member  of  an  organized  athletic  squad,  or  as  a 
member  of  a  regular  section  meeting  at  least  three  times  a  week.  In 
both  cases  the  participation  is  in  a  form  of  exercise  or  sport  that  has 
the  greatest  appeal  for  the  individual  concerned.  If  a  student  elects 
membership  on  one  of  the  organized  athletic  squads  he  is  bound  by  the 
practice  rules  and  regulations  of  the  squad.  The  members  of  such  a 
group  quite  often  devote  six  to  eight  hours  a  week  to  wholesome  exer- 
cise and  recreation.  During  the  fall  of  1919,  318  men  out  of  a  class  of 
530  identified  themselves  with  the  football,  soccer,  crew,  baseball, 
track,  lacrosse  and  cross  country  squads.  This  large  percentage  of 
Freshmen  in  organized  athletics  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  com- 
petitive sport  at  Harvard.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Harvard 
Athletic  Association,  all  Freshmen  who  elect  an  organized  athletic 
squad  receive  instruction  under  the  regular  coaches.  The  various 
manager  candidates  assist  with  the  checking  of  attendance.  The  men 
who  do  not  join  the  organized  athletic  squads  are  given  an  opportunity 
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to  select,  during  the  appropriate  season,  from  the  following:  tennis, 
handball,  squash,  squash  racquets,  swimming,  boxing,  five  o'clock 
gymnasium  class,  and  indoor  baseball.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  men 
are  urged  to  become  familiar  with  types  of  exercise  that  have  an  appeal 
after,  as  well  as  during  college  life. 

The  Freshman  class  is  divided  into  two  sections  for  the  hygiene 
lectures  which  are  given  to  each  section  once  each  week  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  weeks.  The  material  for  the  course  is  developed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  informational  hygiene  and  includes  the  following  top- 
ics: heredity,  environment,  elements  of  sanitation,  exercise,  fatigue, 
bodily  mechanics,  disease,  and  the  care  of  the  body  in  its  various 
aspects,  such  as  diet,  bathing,  care  of  the  bowels,  and  proper  clothing. 
Although  no  formal  examination  is  given  in  the  course,  conferences 
are  held  with  each  member  of  the  class  just  before  the  midyear  periods 
and  a  written  lesson  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  series  of  lectures. 

The  exercise  program  is  closely  related  to  the  results  of  a  complete 
medical  examination  of  each  student.  Formal  work  and  corrective 
exercise  is  reserved  for  those  individuals  whose  examinations  indicate 
a  special  need  for  this  type  of  program.  The  major  part  of  the  course 
for  the  members  of  this  group  and  all  of  the  activities  for  the  other 
men  take  the  form  of  interesting,  competitive  and  healthful  games. 
Preference  is  given  to  those  indoor  and  outdoor  sports  which  an  indi- 
vidual can  indulge  in  until  late  in  life.  A  quotation  from  a  report  by 
Dr.  Boger  I.  Lee,  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  Harvard,  covering  the  medi- 
cal and  physical  examination  of  the  members  of  the  1923  class  explains 
the  procedure  in  connection  with  the  grading  of  men  on  the  basis  of 
bodily  mechanics. 

"This  year,  we  have  again  continued  the  rating  of  all  of  the  Fresh- 
men from  a  standpoint  of  bodily  mechanics.  This  aspect  of  the  work 
was  inaugurated  in  1916  by  Dr.  Lloyd  T.  Brown,  and  he  has  kindly 
continued  supervision  of  it.  The  method  of  rating  is  as  follows.  The 
individual's  feet  are  carefully  examined  and  he  is  questioned  as  to 
possible  previous  trouble  with  his  feet.  We  have  discarded  the  former 
and  now  exploded  idea  that  a  man's  feet  can  be  judged  purely  on  the 
basis  as  to  whether  the  arch  is  high,  low,  or  flat.  We  are  concerned 
with  ascertaining  whether  the  individual  uses  his  feet  in  a  satisfactory 
mechanical  fashion,  and  whether  he  has  had  previous  trouble  with  his 
feet.  The  individual  is  then  scrutinized  from  the  point  of  view  of  how 
he  stands,  and  whether  his  statics  is  satisfactory  from  a  mechanical 
point  of  view.  Taking  both  of  these  factors  into  consideration,  he  is 
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then  graded  A,  B,  C,  D.  In  arriving  at  this  rating  we  attempted  to 
adopt  the  same  mental  attitude  that  one  might  adopt  in  deciding 
upon  college  grades  for  academic  work.  A  and  B  are  the  types  whose 
bodily  mechanics  are  commendable,  while  C  and  D  are  less  satisfac- 
tory. The  process  points  which  we  noted  are  as  follows:  Group  A: 
Good  mechanical  use  of  the  human  body.   1.  Head,  straight  above 


f^\ 


\^ 


r\ 


.^ 


Group  A  7.5  %         Gboup  B  1«.5  %  Group  C  55  %  Group  D  25  %  ' 

chest,  hips  and  feet.  2.  Chest,  up  and  forward.  3.  Abdomen,  in  or 
flat.  4.  Back,  usual  curves  not  eicaggerated.  Group  B:  Fairly  good 
mechanical  use  of  the  human  body.  1.  Head,  too  far  forward.  2. 
Chest,  not  so  well  up  or  forward.  8.  Abdomen,  very  little  change. 
4.  Back,  very  little  change.  Group  C:  Bad  mechanical  use  of  the  body. 
1.  Head,  forward  of  chest.  2.  Chest,  flat.  3.  Abdomen,  relaxed  and 
forward.  4.  Back,  curves  are  exaggerated.  Group  D;  Very  bad 
mechanical  use  of  the  body.  1.  Head,  still  farther  forward.  2.  Chest, 
still  flatter  and  farther   back.    3.  Abdomen,  completely    relaxed; 
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'slouchy/  4.  Back,  all  curves  exaggerated  to  the  extreme.  In  1916 
wh«i  we  took  into  consideration  only  how  the  man  stood,  we  found 
the  percentages  were  as  follows:  A  7.5  per  cent,  B  1£.5  per  cent,  C  55 
per  cent,  D  25  per  cent.  In  1919,  taking  into  consideration  both  how 
the  individual  stood  and  how  he  used  his  feet,  we  got  the  following 
percentages:  A  .97  per  cent,  B  14.8  per  cent,  C  49.S  per  cent,  D.  S4.8 
per  cent.  It  is  of  some  interest  that  when  examined  by  the  same 
physicians,  so  that  the  personal  equation  is  largely  eliminated,  264  im- 
dassified  men,  who  were  examined  at  the  same  time  and  who  averaged 
two  years  older  than  the  Freshmen,  present  similar  figures,  with  the 
exception  that  4  per  cent  more  of  the  men  were  rated  as  C  and  4  per 
cent  less  as  D. 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  the  results  of  the  studies  in  bodily 
mechanics  is  that  the  examinations  both  in  1916  and  1919  show  that 


AT  BEGINNING  OF  YEAR 


80  per  cent  of  our  Freshmen  do  not  use  their  bodies  well.  To  be  sure, 
their  poor  bodily  mechanics  is  offset  by  their  youth  and  otherwise  good 
physical  condition.  The  result  of  this  test  certainly  suggests  that  our 
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preparatory  schools  might  do  much  toward  preventing  poor  habits  of 
bodily  use  and  also  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  college  to  attempt  cor- 
rection." 
Every  man  in  the  group  of  179  (class  of  192S)  graded  D  in  Bodily 


AT  CLOSE  OF  YEJA 


Mechanics  reported  for  consultation,  advice  and  special  corrective 
exercise  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  weeks  during  the  indoor  season.  Trac- 
ings of  members  of  the  group  were  made  with  a  device  similar  to  the 
schematograph.  At  the  time  of  the  first  tracings,  made  early  in  the 
college  year,  most  of  the  179  men  had  poor  bodily  mechanics  even  when 
they  were  asked  to  assume  what  they  considered  a  good  standing 
position.  The  second  tracings,  made  at  the  close  of  the  year,  indicated 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Even  when  the  nor- 
mal position  for  an  individual  was  not  the  correct  one,  the  individual 
concerned  had  at  least  learned  from  the  lectures  on  bodily  mechanics 
and  the  work  in  the  special  exercise  periods  how  to  stand  correctly. 
By  pointing  out  defects,  by  demonstrating  what  is  necessary  for  cor- 
rection and  by  providing  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  each  individual 
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to  acquire  the  habit  of  good  bodily  mechanics  the  college  renders  a 
distinct  service.  From  that  point  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  will  power 
and  application  whether  the  individual  really  improves  his  bodily 
mechanics. 

A  plan  for  inter-dormitory  all-round  athletic  competition  is  a  feature 
of  the  physical  training  program.  During  the  year,  teams  are  organized 
for  each  sport  and  points  awarded  to  the  winning  dormitories.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  teams  from  each  dormitory  that  may  enter 
the  competition.  During  the  fall  season  in  1919  each  dormitory  was 
represented  by  four  crews.  The  winning  foiulh  crew  scored  as  many 
points  toward  the  autumn  inter-dormitory  all-round  athletic  champion- 
ship as  the  winning  first  crew.  A  permanent  trophy  in  the  nature  of  a 
bronze  shield  has  been  placed  in  the  common  room  of  each  dormitory. 
An  appropriate  space  is  provided  on  each  plaque  for  a  complete  record 
of  the  year's  competition.  Small  movable  plates  are  awarded  to  the 
dormitories  winning  the  seasonal  championships.  This  system  of 
trophies  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Jesse  I. 
Straus,  '93.  The  competition  for  an  appropriate  design  for  the  Fresh- 
man trophy  was  won  by  Mr.  Hugh  Perrin,  '21. 

The  testimony  of  a  great  many  members  of  the  Freshman  class  and 
the  opinion  voiced  generally  by  upper  classmen  who  have  watched  the 
operation  of  the  prescribed  physical  training  program  indicate  a  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  the  results  obtained.  Some  men  experience  for 
the  first  time  the  invigorating  effects  of  regular  habits  of  exercise  and 
recreation.  A  great  many  become  familiar  with  sports  that  can  be 
indulged  in  until  late  in  life.  Over  three  fifths  of  the  1923  class  elected 
participation  in  three  or  more  types  of  activity.  Tennis  seemed  to  be 
the  most  popular  sport.  One  hundred  ninety-one  different  men  took 
part  in  this  activity.  The  other  sports  attracting  over  one  hundred 
men  were  rowing,  174;  squash  and  squash  racquets,  134;  track,  128 
and  swimming  108.  Thirty-four  men  learned  how  to  swim. 

The  introduction  of  the  Freshman  program  and  its  successful  opera- 
tion seemed  to  act  as  a  stimulus  for  more  general  participation  in 
regular  exercise  on  the  part  of  other  men  in  the  University.  An  attend- 
ance census  of  the  men  using  the  various  exercise  facilities  was  taken 
during  the  first  week  in  March,  1920.  The  total  for  the  week  was  8659. 
Previous  to  the  war  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  was  the  only  indoor 
exercise  place  available  in  the  vicinity  of  the  other  college  buildings. 
The  largest  number  of  lockers  rented  in  any  one  year  during  the  ten- 
year  period  previous  to  the  war  was  950.  Last  year  975  were  taken  at 
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the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  and  313  at  the  squash  courts  and  swim- 
ming pool.  This  made  a  total  of  1288  lockers  used  during  the  college 
year  1919-20  by  upper  class  and  graduate  students,  in  addition  to  those 
used  by  members  of  the  Freshman  class  in  contrast  to  950  for  the  pre- 
war period.  From  the  above  figures  and  those  representing  the  men 
who  used  the  boat  house  and  Soldier's  Field  facilities  during  the  winter 
season  it  was  apparent  that  about  2500  men  at  Harvard  had  or  were 
rapidly  acquiring  the  habit  of  regular  exercise. 

The  increasing  number  of  men  at  Harvard  who  use  the  available 
indoor  exercise  faciUties  indicates  that  in  the  not  distant  future  there 
will  be  need  for  a  large  indoor  plant  that  ought  to  include,  among  other 
things,  two  swimming  pools,  one  for  general  swimming  and  competi- 
tion, and  the  other  for  instruction  purposes,  a  hockey  rink,  basket-ball 
courts,  a  baseball  cage  large  enough  for  a  regulation  diamond  with 
opportunity  for  infield  practice  during  the  winter  season,  indoor  track 
facilities,  apparatus  room,  trophy  room,  general  offices,  lockers, 
showers,  etc.  During  the  fall  of  1919  the  University  made  necessary 
alterations  at  the  old  Randolph  Tennis  and  Racquet  Club  (now  named 
the  University  Squash  Courts)  and  the  Big  Tree  Swimming  Pool 
(formerly  the  Dunster  Pool).  A  temporary  Freshman  Athletic  Build- 
ing was  also  constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  freshman  dormitories. 
The  building  contains  one  large  hall  for  basket-ball  and  indoor  base- 
ball, two  smaller  rooms  for  boxing,  fencing,  wrestling,  and  special 
exercise  and  locker  and  shower  rooms. 

In  addition  to  more  general  participation  in  exercise  by  men  in  the 
University  and  the  revival  of  basket-ball  as  a  regular  recognized  com- 
petitive sport,  the  following  deserve  special  mention  as  resulting  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  prescribed  physical  training  program. 

After  the  members  of  the  Freshman  class  were  graded  as  to  bodily 
mechanics  the  percentages  representing  the  number  of  men  in  groups 
A,  B,  C,  and  D  were  compared  with  the  corresponding  percentages  for 
the  students  from  the  preparatory  and  secondary  schools  that  sent 
six  or  more  boys  to  Harvard  in  the  fall  of  1919.  Charts  and  data 
covering  this  phase  of  the  physical  training  program  were  sent  to  the 
head-masters  of  the  various  schools.  The  information  thus  provided 
served  as  a  stimulus  in  connection  with  the  preparatory  and  secondary 
school  health  programs. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
voted  that  with  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  1920-21  all  Business 
School  students  must  have  a  thorough  physical  and  medical  examina- 
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tion.  This  examination  will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee  and  his 
assistants.  The  officiak  of  the  School  have  also  requested  the  organ- 
ization of  exercise  sections  to  accommodate  the  men  who  would  Uke 
the  opportunity  to  get  regular  recreation. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  has  voted  to  oflfer 
courses  for  graduate  study  in  the  field  of  physical  education.  Properly 
qualified  students,  both  men  and  women,  may  now  become  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  (Ed.M.)  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education  on  a  program  of  study  and  training  in  physical  education. 
Students  who  wish  to  carry  their  work  in  this  field  beyond  the  Mas- 
ter's Degree  may  become  candidates,  under  the  usual  regulations,  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.D.).  Schools  throughout  the 
country  are  looking  for  men  who  can  either  take  full  charge  of  physical 
education  programs  or  assist  with  such  programs  and  the  athletic 
coaching  while  teaching  high  school  subjects.  This  demand  has  been 
brought  about  partly  as  the  result  of  state  physical  education  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  sixteen  states  since  1916,  and  partly  as  the  result  of  an 
appreciation  by  school  officials  that  some  provision  for  the  health  of 
the  child  should  be  made  a  definite  part  of  the  daily  school  program. 

Finally,  the  introduction  of  a  prescribed  physical  training  program 
at  Harvard  has  encouraged  colleges  without  similar  programs  to  do 
something  along  this  line.  One  New  England  college  has  recently 
adopted  prescribed  physical  training  for  both  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores, and  is  planning  a  type  of  program  similar  to  the  one  in  opera- 
tion at  Harvard. 

TEACHERS  FOR  THE  COLLEGE.^ 
Bt  W.  W.  comfort,  '05,  Prbbidbnt  of  Havbbiobd  CoLLBaB, 

IN  the  unprecedented  development  of  schools  of  graduate  instruc- 
tion in  Cambridge,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  College  may  be 
overlooked.  President  Lowell  has  given  so  many  evidences  of  his  own 
interest  in  the  College  and  in  the  welfare  of  its  younger  students,  that 
we  must  confidently  feel  his  eye  is  open  to  the  danger.  But  at  one  great 
institution  after  another,  especially  in  the  State  Universities,  the  real 
efficiency  of  the  College  department  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  more 
showy  development  of  great  graduate  and  professional  schools.  It  has 
proved  easier  to  interest  some  millionaires  and  other  sources  of  wealth 

'  This  brief  artide  is  the  substance  of  remarks  made  at  a  recent  dass  dinner. 
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in  founding  special  Schools  and  research  departments  than  in  main- 
taining the  College  departments  for  younger  men.  Great  specialists 
are  in  a  position  to  command  liberal  compensation;  mere  teachers, 
forsooth,  are  more  removed  from  the  world's  competition.  Some  fancy 
that  almost  any  presentable  person  who  has  the  brains  is  adequate  for 
the  mqre  humdrum  routine  of  elementary  classroom  instruction. 

My  own  feeUng  is  that  Harvard  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  value  of 
personality  and  character  in  the  choice  of  her  undergraduate  Faculty. 
Wherever  Harvard  puts  in  a  mediocre  instructor,  she  is  falling  to  the 
same  level  as  any  other  college.  The  only  valid  superiority  to  be 
claimed  by  Harvard  is  not  that  she  is  big,  or  rich,  or  old,  or  near  Bos- 
ton, or  surrounded  by  educational  advantages;  it  is  that  she  combs 
the  available  material  for  men  of  light  and  guidance  to  enrich  the 
moral  and  intellectual  natures  of  the  young  men  who  resort  to  her.  In 
the  administration  of  a  college,  this  duty  is  the  most  responsible  com- 
mission resting  upon  the  President. 

It  helps  to  clear  the  situation  if  we  believe  that  the  business  of  the 
College  is  primarily  to  develop  character  and  a  fine  perception  of  moral 
principles,  rather  than  to  undertake  the  indefinite  dispensation  of  in- 
formation. In  America  we  have  laid  too  much  emphasis  upon  mere 
information  as  such.  What  our  country  needs  in  its  citizens  is  more 
uncompromising  devotion  to  principles;  more  deep  thinking  and  less 
expertness.  Technical  experts  must  first  be  men.  Men  who  graduated 
in  the  nineties  know  of  how  little  avail  has  been  to  them  the  specific 
information  they  gained  in  their  college  classes.  But  they  surely 
recall  how  much  they  owe  to  the  personaUties  and  characters  of  Nor- 
ton, Shaler,  F.  B6cher,  Palmer,  Goodwin,  James,  J.  W.  White,  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  those  great  men  with  whom  undergraduates 
could  converse  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

We  have  aU  been  vitally  interested  in  the  University's  great  cam- 
paign for  funds  to  be  devoted  to  increasing  the  salaries  of  her  teachers. 
The  need  is  a  imiversal  one,  and  the  response  constitutes  a  most  sig- 
nificant evidence  of  the  public  interest  in  education.  One  remark, 
however,  should  be  made:  the  mere  increase  in  professors'  salaries  does 
not  guarantee  any  greater  concern  on  their  part  for  the  welfare  of 
their  students;  it  does  guarantee,  as  it  is  intended  to  do,  the  removal 
of  a  certain  worry  and  embarrassment  from  the  minds  of  our  teachers. 
And  it  ought  to  help  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  at  which  I  have 
hinted:  it  ought  to  widen  the  field  from  which  Harvard  can  attract  to 
herself  the  comparatively  rare  men  whose  Uves  as  well  as  whose  lec- 
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lures  are  open  to  their  students  as  an  inspiration  and  example.  There 
are  too  many  men  teaching  everywhere  who  are  very  refined  specimens 
of  selfishness  and  egotism,  who  are  immersed  in  their  own  scholarly 
occupations  and  who  think  time  lost  which  they  are  forced  to  spend  in 
the  company  of  their  pupils.  Somehow  we  must  urge  our  point  in 
season  and  out  of  season  that  the  classroom  furnishes  only  part  of  a 
Harvard  education,  and  that  Harvard  students  must  actually  see  and 
know  their  instructors  and  benefit  by  an  intimate  personal  associa- 
tion. As  parents  with  boys  of  college-going  age,  we  have  a  right  to 
insist  upon  this  privilege,  if  we  believe  in  its  value. 

Not  a  few  parents  are  turning  to  the  small  colleges  because  they 
think  they  will  only  there  get  what  they  desire  for  their  sons.  They 
are  justified  in  feeling  that  it  is  improbable  that  their  sons  will  be  really 
taught  and  inspired  in  institutions  which  count  their  students  by  thou- 
sands rather  than  by  scores  or  even  hundreds.  We  should  all  regret  it 
if  ever  in  the  future  Harvard  should  through  over-growth  neglect  her 
youngest  charges  in  her  most  ancient  foundation,  or  should  cease  to 
take  seriously  her  responsibilities  as  an  Alma  Mater  who  stands  in  loco 
parentis  during  the  most  impressionable  period  of  life. 

HORACE. 
I.  I. 

TO  MiESCENAS. 
Tbansuited  bt  FRED  B.  LUND,  '88. 

MAECENAS,  descendant  of  kings,  and  beside 
My  guide  and  protector,  my  joy  and  my  pride» 
You  surely  have  noticed  that  some  men  there  are 
Who  raise  the  Olympian  dust  in  their  car 
And  seem  to  enjoy  it,  —  while  grazing  the  goal 
With  axle  red  hot  brings  delight  to  their  soul. 
And  winning  the  palm  in  the  race  against  odds 
Lifts  the  lords  of  the  earth  to  the  ranks  of  the  Gods. 
One  man's  overjoyed  if  the  popular  vote 
Of  the  fickle  electorate  raise  him  to  note. 
Another  if  making  a  corner  in  wheat 
He  can  charge  what  he  likes  for  what  others  must  eat. 
The  man  who  inherits  his  ancestors'  farm, 
And  joyfully  ploughs  it,  sees  nothing  but  harm 
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In  ploughing  the  ocean  in  Cyprian  tree,  — 
And  he'll  ne'er  be  persuaded  to  tiy  it,  not  he. 
The  merchant,  discouraged  by  storms,  will  pretend 
That  he  loves  his  vacation  and  villa,  no  end. 
But  unwilling  to  see  his  expenses  run  on 
He  fits  out  his  ships  and  away  he  is  gone. 
In  quaffing  old  Massic  some  think  it  no  crime 
In  the  shady  green  grove  to  spend  part  of  their  time, 
Or  lying  at  rest  by  the  source  of  the  stream 
To  list  to  its  music,  and  slumber,  and  dream. 
The  life  of  the  camp  is  delightful  to  some 
Who  love  the  alarum  of  trumpet  and  dnun 
That's  hated  by  housewives;  while  hunters  will  roam 
All  night  in  the  cold,  leaving  fond  wives  at  home. 
If  their  dogs  but  give  tongue  on  the  track  of  a  stag. 
Or  the  boar  breaks  the  net  and  goes  crash !  through  the  flag. 
To  be  crowned  with  the  ivy,  and  bear  off  the  prize 
In  letters,  lifts  me  to  the  Gods  in  the  skies. 
I  love  the  cool  grove  where  apart  from  the  throng 
With  the  Nymphs  and  the  Satyrs  I  join  in  the  song. 
If  only  Euterpe  will  lend  me  her  flute 
Nor  fair  Polyhymnia's  cithern  be  mute, 
In  the  band  of  the  lyricists  place  me,  and  I 
.    Will  strike  with  my  forehead  the  stars  in  the  sky! 


"BLOODY  MONDAY." 
Bt  JOHN  T.  WHEELWRIGHT.  *76. 

A  FOOTFALL  in  the  study  just  outside  his  bedroom  door  woke 
George  Sparhawk  up  in  the  early  morning  of  his  first  day  at 
College. 

Startled  from  his  sleep,  the  boy  called  out,  "Mother!"  but  the 
footfall  was  that  of  the  colored  scout  who  had  come  in  to  get  the  boots; 
George  was  made  so  miserable  by  appreciating  this  "give  away,*'  that 
he  had  a  cold  chill  of  shame  under  the  bedclothes. 

In  a  moment,  however,  he  was  out  of  bed  and  in  his  hat-tub,  press- 
ing a  sponge  charged  with  cold  water  over  his  head  and  rejoicing  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  "Bloody  Monday,"  and  that,  in  the  evening,  his 
class  were  to  meet  the  Sophomores  in  the  horse-play  which  tradition  at 
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Harvard  then  required  of  the  two  lower  classes  on  the  first  day  of  the 
term;  hazing  the  Freshman  Class  and  inter-class  rushes  were  old  cus- 
toms well-rooted  in  all  American  colleges  of  the  day.  Every  brother- 
hood to  wSich  man  belongs  seems  to  demand  some  form  of  initiation, 
and  since,  in  the  colleges,  the  newcomers'  ignorance  of  traditions 
aroused  the  contempt  of  those  more  used  to  the  ways  of  the  Uttle 
world,  the  Sophomores  felt  it  their  duty  to  try  to  make  "Men"  of  the 
newcomers  by  visits  to  their  rooms,  and  the  exactions  of  treats  of 
cigars  or  beers  and  by  "hazing." 

George  and  his  chum,  WiUiam  Gushing,  had  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
Weld  Hall,  on  the  comer  facing  University  Hall,  their  windows  look- 
ing into  those  of  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Faculty,  a  fact,  how- 
ever, unknown  to  the  new  occupants.  The  suite  consisted  of  a  study 
and  two  small  bedrooms,  which  the  boys'  mothers  had  furnished 
principally  from  the  contents  of  the  attics  of  their  houses,  with  an- 
tique furniture,  judged  to  be  of  no  value  by  the  proud  possessors  of 
the  black  walnut  table  and  chair  of  the  period. 

The  Chapel  bell,  tolling  the  summons  to  prayers,  hastened  the 
dressing  of  the  freshmen,  and  they  found  a  pleasurable  excitement  and 
interest  in  joining  the  stream  of  students  which  came  out  from  all  the 
dormitories  to  attend  the  prayers  in  Appleton  Chapel.  It  was  to  be 
the  first  gathering  of  that  body  of  youngsters  from  all  over  the  land 
which  was  to  be  the  Class  of  187-. 

An  American  college  "Class,"  with  its  sentiments  and  spirit,  is 
most  difficult  to  describe  or  explain  to  an  unsympathetic  ear,  but,  to 
these  Freshmen,  their  Class,  that  mysterious  body  that  had  never 
existed  until  that  moment,  was  the  most  important  organization  in 
the  world. 

Somewhere  among  those  sleepy  young  fellows,  seated  in  the  pews 
around  him  in  the  Chapel,  were  the  future  friends  of  George's  life. 
His  quick  eye  scanned  the  faces  of  his  nearest  neighbors,  and  he  felt 
conscious  that  he  was  also  the  object  of  inspection.  There  were  the 
boys  who  found  themselves  joined  together  into  a  Harvard  Class  by 
the  accident  of  a  similar  education;  starting  equal  at  the  post,  to  what 
strange  goals  were  those  young  feet  pointed?  Each  carried  in  his 
knapsack  some  fateful  emblem;  judges,  governors,  bishops,  were 
among  them,  though  others  might  have  been  struck  dumb  that 
bright  September  morning  had  their  futures  been  disclosed  to  them. 
But,  all  oblivious  of  their  fate,  this  Freshmen  Class  were  a  cheerful 
set  of  boys,  as  they  sang  the  doleful  hymn  of  the  morning,  "Sparks 
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ascending  seek  the  sun,"  for  they  were  no  longer  schoolboys,  but 
"Men";  in  the  fascinating  atmosphere  of  Harvard. 

And  later,  at  breakfast  at  the  Thayer  Club  in  the  old  Railway  sta- 
tion, the  two  boys  found  themselves,  with  others  of  their  Class,  at 
what  was  known  as  a  "general  table."  The  Freshmen  at  this  table 
ate  in  silence  at  first,  but  after  a  while,  like  passengers  on  a  ship,  each 
began  to  make  advances  to  his  neighbors. 

Next  George  was  a  boy,  rosy-cheeked  with  blond  hair  in  crisp 
waves,  rather  a  dandy,  evidently  from  a  large  city. 

"Queer  kind  of  a  place,  this  Thayer  Club,  b  n't  it?"  he  remarked 
to  George.  "If  this  is  coflfee,  I  wish  I  had  ordered  tea." 

"I  did,"  said  George,  "and  I  wish  I  had  ordered  coflfee.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  see  all  these  fellows  eating  in  this  old  bam;  this  first  day 
of  the  term  is  very  exciting." 

"  Where  did  you  prepare?  " 

"At  Oldbury  Academy.  And  you?" 

"At  Exeter.  All  the  fellows  at  this  table  were  there  witkme." 

"I  remember  seeing  a  great  crowd  of  Exeter  men  in  June  at  the 
examinations.   My  friend  and  I  are  the  only  two  from  our  school." 

"You  will  soon  be  friends  with  all  of  us.  I  tell  you  what,  you  were 
lucky  to  get  a  place  at  this  table.  It  happened  that  there  were>only 
ten  of  us  who  wished  to  be  together,  lacking  two  to  fill  it.  If  we  make 
our  number  up  to  twelve,  we  will  cease  to  be  a  *  general  table'  and  will 
have  it  all  to  ourselves.  After  breakfast  we  can  make  arrangements 
at  the  oflBce,  if  you  two  fellows  wish  to  be  with  us." 

"That  will  be  fine,"  said  George.  "We  feared  that  we  would  find 
it  lonely  here,  for  we  don't  know  the  Boston  fellows." 

"I  don't  think  you  will  want  to.  They  are  a  stuck-up  lot,  who  go 
home  every  Sunday  to  be  with  their  families.  Carrying  Uttle  hand- 
bags worked  by  loving  hands.  Their  mothers'  apron  strings  all  over 
the  lads.  What  is  your  name?  Mine  is  Dick  Lawrence,  and  I  come 
from  New  York." 

After  George  had  given  his  name  and  introduced  his  new-found 
friend  to  Cushing,  Lawrence  pointed  out  the  other  Exeter  men  at  the 
table. 

"That  fat  fellow  over  there  is  Quimby;  he  is  the  jolliest  boy  in  the 
world;  and  next  him  is  Hooper,  the  catcher  of  last  year's  Exeter  ball 
nine,  the  fair-haired  one,  with  bright  eyes;  he  is  sure  to  be  on  our  Class 
nine.  The  tall  chap  at  the  end  of  the  table  is  Charley  Rogers,  a  great 
oar.  He  will  be  a  good  captain  for  our  crew,  and  the  short,  dark  fellow 
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is  Sam  Pelton,  a  good  one  at  football.  If  we  can  only  make  him  cap- 
tain of  the  Class  football  team  we  will  have  a  clean  sweep  for  Exeter. 
We  hope  we  have  gained  two  supporters  for  Exeter  to-day  —  but 
come  along,  we  must  be  leaving  for  the  first  recitation." 

News  had  spread  throughout  the  Freshman  Class  in  some  myste- 
rious way,  as,  they  say,  news  b  disseminated  in  India  among  the  native 
population,  that  they  were  to  meet  at  nine  o'clock  that  evening  to 
march  in  battle  array  at  Jarvis  Field  and  engage  in  the  annual  rush  for 
the  Sophomore  Class. 

In  those  days  Jarvis  Field  was  the  baseball  ground.  Track  ath- 
letics were  not  in  existence;  football  was  a  desultory  sport. 

The  strong  compulsion  of  custom  brought  most  of  the  boys  to  the 
appointed  rendezvous.  The  exciting  contest  had  been  the  talk  all  day 
between  recitations.  It  was  to  be  the  first  test  of  the  Class  which  had 
been  nebulous  up  to  that  time;  so  they  cheered  lustily  for  it  as  they 
gathered  in  a  dark  bunch  in  front  of  the  squat  octagonal  gynmasium. 

A  tall  boy  from  Exeter  Academy  "assumed  the  purple"  of  leader- 
ship by  calling  for  three  times  three  for  the  glorious  class  of  187  -. 
And  the  nine  "rahs"  were  barked  out  without  any  "slop-over"  to  the 
delight  of  the  class;  it  seemed  to  them  that  their  disconnected  atoms 
had  been  welded  at  once  into  an  organism.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they 
marched  up  North  Avenue  in  silence,  for  the  dread  rumors  of  bands  of 
proctors  were  in  the  air. 

It  was  whispered  that  the  College  authorities,  anxious  to  eradicate 
the  custom  of  hazing,  handed  down  from  what  had  .been,  until  quite 
recently,  a  small  academy  of  high-spirited  bojrs,  had  planned  to  stop 
this  rush  at  its  inception. 

The  Freshman  phalanx  soon  turned  around  a  side  street  from  the 
Avenue,  and  in  a  few  minutes  formed  into  ranks  at  one  end  of  Jarvis 
Field.  At  the  other  end  they  could  discern  a  dark  mass,  presumably  of 
Sophomores;  the  rush  was  imminent. 

The  Freshmen  formed  in  a  double  line,  firmly  knit  together,  and 
were  waiting  like  dogs  in  leash,  for  a  word  of  command  from  their 
leader  to  engage  in  action,  when  suddenly  out  of  the  darkness  on  their 
right,  a  third  array  of  men  issued,  and  dividing  into  two  parties,  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  the  contesting  classes. 

The  cry  "Proctors!  Proctors!  "  smote  the  still  air,  and  the  two  hos- 
tile bands  which  had  been  so  eager  for  the  fray  dispersed  in  hot  flight, 
pursued  by  the  young  instructors,  who  thus  took  the  part  of  victors  in 
the  strife. 
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George,  hotly  pursued  by  one  of  this  third  army,  and  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  geography  of  the  vicinity,  started  to  sprint  across  the  field 
from  which  the  '"victors  '*  had  just  emerged.  He  could  see  nothing 
ahead  of  him  but  the  darkness  and  a  clump  of  willow-trees,  which  had 
probably  served  as  shelter  for  the  band  of  Proctors.  Rushing  for  this 
group  of  trees  at  top  speed,  he  suddenly  lurched  heavily  and  fell  into  a 
very  soft,  muddy  ditch  about  four  feet  in  depth  —  an  old  trench  made 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  part  of  the  fortifications,  it  happened  to 
be,  which  had  never  been  filled  up,  dug  in  the  days  when  the  College 
buildings  had  been  used  as  barracks  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  He 
scarcely  had  time  to  get  the  mud  out  of  his  eyes  when  two  other  bodies 
came  hurtling  into  the  trench  on  the  mud.  He  asked  himself  if  these 
newcomers  were  friends  or  foes,  Freshmen  or  Sophomores,  or  Proc- 
tors? After  a  moment  of  silence,  one  of  the  newcomers  began  to  swear, 
and  the  other  called  in  a  feeble  voice,  "Where  am  I?"  The  swearer 
answered,  "How  in  hell  should  I  know?  It  is  my  first  evening  in 
Cambridge." 

"Oh!  then  you  are  a  Freshman.  I  wouldn't  have  run  so  fast  if  I 
had  n't  thought  you  were  a  Proctor." 

"I,  too,  was  a  hare  pursued  by  somebody,  but  my  hound  must  have 
known  the  country  and  jumped  the  ditch.  There  was  a  whole  army  of 
sleuths  after  us." 

"Oh!"  said  the  other.  "We  were  lucky  to  escape  them.  It  means 
suspension  to  be  caught  to-night,  they  say.  I  wonder  where  on  earth 
we  are?" 

"Where  Moses  was  when  the  light  went  out,  I  should  say." 

"This  is  a  strange  way  to  get  acquainted,  but  we  are  both  Fresh- 
men together.  My  name  is  Bromfield,  Boston  Latin." 

"I  am  Acton  of  Exeter." 

They  shook  muddy  hands,  and  as  their  eyes  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  darkness  by  this  time,  George's  figure  shaped  itself  to  them. 

"Oh!  here  is  another  fugitive!"  exclaimed  Bromfield. 

"Who  are  you?" 

"A  friend." 

"Advance,  friend,  and  give  the  countersign." 

"Seventy  —  ". 

"You  are  another  Freshman,  then?" 

"Yes,  Sparhawk,  Oldbury  Academy.  I  escaped  the  Proctor  by  a 
quick  dodge.  He  stumbled  over  something,  and  as  I  fled  away  I 
heard  a  lot  of  swear  words  falling  into  the  mud  from  his  direction, 
and  the  next  minute  I  tumbled  in  here." 
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"It  is  a  fine  way  of  beginning  our  college  education/'  said  Acton. 
"  My  governor  never  went  to  college,  and  he  imagines  it  to  be  a  place  of 
serene  intellectual  effort,  and  he  expects  me  to  pass  my  entire  time 
plugging  away  at  the  classics,  but  here  I  am  up  to  my  eyes  in  mud  in  a 
ditch  and  in  danger  of  suspension  before  I  have  really  begun  at  all.'* 

"I  wonder  whether  my  chum  Gushing  escaped,"  remarked  George. 
"He  was  by  my  side  when  the  Proctors  came  for  us.  I  hope  he  got 
away.  It  was  too  bad  that  the  rush  was  broken  up." 

"I  am  glad  it  was/'  said  Bromfield.  "You  must  admit  that  it  is 
absurd  for  young  men  of  nineteen  to  go  out  and  fight  with  each  other 
in  the  darkness  because  their  grandfathers  used  to  do  it  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  result  of  following  this  absurd  custom  is  that  we  are 
now  hiding  in  a  muddy  ditch,  and  if  we  are  caught,  as  you  say  we  shall 
be  sent  home  in  disgrace  before  our  first  week  in  College  is  ended." 

"I  only  escaped  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth;  a  tall  Proctor  had  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder,"  remarked  Acton. 

"I  think  it  is  about  time  to  be  getting  out  of  this,"  said  Bromfield. 

Accordingly  all  three  emerged  from  the  pit  and  started  in  what  they 
supposed  to  be  the  general  direction  of  the  College.  On  the  street  back 
of  Holworthy  they  met  an  urchin,  who  told  them  that  there  had  been 
a  fight  a  few  minutes  before,  near  the  gynmasium,  but  that  the  excite- 
ment was  over;  they  walked  into  the  yard  at  a  loss  to  know  what  they 
should  do  next.  When  they  got  down  in  front  of  Weld  Hall,  George 
said,  "  Come  up  to  my  room;  I  see  a  light  in  the  window  and  my  chum. 
Gushing,  must  be  back  from  the  rush." 

They  found  Gushing  looking  out  of  a  window;  he  turned  round, 
startled  by  their  precipitate  entrance,  and  George  introduced  his  new 
friends,  telling  of  his  chance  acquaintance. 

"You  fellows  were  luckier  than  I,'*  said  Gushing.  "I  was  caught 
by  a  Proctor,  the  one  who  is  next  door  to  this  very  room,  that  tall, 
dim  fellow;  what  chance  had  a  fat  boy  against  him?  He  nabbed  me 
with  his  long  arm.  I  never  took  any  part  in  the  rush;  but  I  shall  have 
to  take  my  medicine,  I  suppose.  It  b  hard  luck  to  be  fired  out  on  the 
very  first  day  of  college." 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  Acton.  "And  we  are  all  just  as  guilty  as 
you  are." 

"Yes,  but  you  have  not  been  found  out,"  said  Gushing;  "and  that 
is  the  Eleventh  Commandment  which  you  may  not  break.  When 
you  fellows  came  in  I  was  looking  over  into  the  window  opposite. 
I  don't  know  what  the  building  is,  but  there  b  a  large  room  on  the 
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second  floor  lighted  up,  and  there  seems  to  be  something  going  on 
there.  I  wonder  what  it  is." 

"Blessed  if  I  know,"  said  Acton.  "Ha,  ha,  I  see  you  have  a  jar  of 
Lone  Jack  tobacco.  Have  you  any  cigarette  papers?  It  is  my  duty  as 
a  Freshman  to  learn  to  roll  cigarettes,  but  it  is  mighty  hard  to  roll  the 
fine  grains  of  Lone  Jack  tobacco  into  a  decent  cig." 

"Neither  my  chum  nor  I  smoke,"  said  George. 

"I  call  it  very  kind  of  you  to  keep  tobacco  for  your  friends,  then." 

Bromfield  went  to  the  window  giving  on  University  Hall  and  called 
out: 

"There  does  seem  to  be  something  going  on  in  that  room,  some 
sort  of  a  meeting,  I  should  say.  I  am  sorry  for  you.  Gushing;  I  hope 
that  you  won't  be  made  a  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  Class. 
Now,  boys,  let's  brace  up  and  have  some  style  about  us,  notwith- 
standing our  troubles.  Did  any  of  you  go  to  the  Peace  Jubilee  in 
Boston  last  June?  Do  you  remember  the  Anvil  Chorus?  Was  n't  it  a 
bully  one;  five  hundred  firemen  in  red  shirts  beat  on  five  hundred  an- 
vils and  five  hundred  cannon  were  fired,  all  in  time  with  the  music." 

He  began  shouting  the  air,  and,  grabbing  a  poker  from  the  fire- 
place he  emulated  the  firemen  at  the  Jubilee  by  beating  with  it  on  the 
sheet-iron  blower.  This  was  a  signal  for  the  others  to  rush  for  the  two 
hat-tubs  and  the  t'ongs  and  fire  shovel  and  to  join  in  the  roaring 
chorus  with  loud  shouts  and  with  din  of  metal  against  metal.  No  one 
noticed  that  the  windows  of  the  building  opposite  filled  with  heads, 
but  as  the  exhausted  singers  paused  a  moment  for  breath,  a  sharp  rap 
was  heard  on  the  outer  door  of  the  room. 

"Come  in!  why  don't  you  come  in?"  called  Cushing,  and  a  stem- 
faced  man  entered  the  room. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  this  hideous  racket?"  he  asked.  "Don't 
you  know  that  the  Faculty  is  meeting  to-night  in  that  room  opposite?  " 
He  pointed  to  the  lighted  window  of  University  Hall,  which  was  black 
with  professors,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  over-fond  of  music. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Cushing,  "we  didn't  know  that  there  was  a 
Faculty  meeting  over  there." 

"Well,  you  are  greeriy*  said  the  professor.  "I  never  expected  to  see 
anybody  quite  so  fresh,  but  your  greenness  may  preserve  you  from  the 
more  serious  consequences  of  this  offense;  you  know  that  the  oc- 
cupants of  a  room  in  the  College  Yard  are  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  good  order  in  it."  He  then  took  the  names  of  the  occupants 
of  the  room  and  told  the  others  to  disperse,  saying,  "There  has  been 
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more  than  enough  disorder  in  the  college  to-night."  He  departed  and 
left  the  two  boys  to  themselves. 

"I  am  certainly  in  for  it  now,"  said  Gushing,  when  the  door  closed 
on  the  last  of  the  departiu*es.  "My  first  day  in  college,  caught  in  the 
rush  and  sure  to  be  suspended,  and  within  an  hour  responsible  for 
breaking  up  a  Faculty  meeting  with  the  Anvil  Chorus.  And  I  never 
got  a  crack  at  a  Soph,  or  at  a  hat-tub  in  the  chorus,  and  you  know  I 
cannot  sing." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  for  two  raw  recruits  from  a  country  town,  we 
are  doing  pretty  well,"  said  George,  and  the  two  boys  went  to  bed  and 
notwithstanding  their  misfortunes,  slept  peacefully. 

The  next  morning,  Billy  the  postman  handed  each  a  post-card 
summons  to  call  at  the  Dean's  oflSce  at  11  a.m.  Together  they  climbed 
to  that  dread  chamber,  which  they  found  filled  with  other  oflferiders 
against  the  peace  of  the  Gollege.  Gushing  was  one  of  the  first  sum- 
moned to  the  inner  presence-,  and  when  he  came  out  he  whispered, 
"Suspended  for  the  rush;  he  said  nothing  about  the  Anvil  Ghorus." 

"I  shall  get  it  for  that,"  thought  George. 

Presently  his  name  was  called.  He  found  the  Dean  to  be  a  very 
wise-appearing  man,  gray-bearded  and  spectacled,  with  a  grave  face 
tempered  by  a  pleasant  twinkle  in  the  eye.  The  Dean  looked  at  the 
boy  for  a  time  in  silence. 

"You  are  Sparhawk,  I  believe,  the  occupant  of  No.  37  Weld  Hall, 
responsible  for  the  terrible  din  last  night  disguised  bs  music,  to  the 
confusion  of  our  Faculty  meeting;  your  plea,  I  believe,  is  ignorance 
of  the  law  and  of  the  geography  of  the  Yard.  What  have  you  to  say 
for  yourself?" 

"Nothing  more  than  what  you  state  as  my  plea." 

"I  must  give  you  a  public  admonition  for  this." 

George  had  visions  of  the  stocks,  pillory,  and  public  disgrace. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  When  and  where  is  it  to  be  given  to  me?  " 

The  Dean  smiled. 

"A  public  admonition  is  not  administered  in  the  Gollege  Yard;  it 
is  a  notification  sent  to  your  parents  of  your  misconduct.  If  another 
admonition  is  sent,  you  are  put  on  probation,  which  is  a  very  serious 
position  for  a  young  man  to  occupy.  Look  up  your  *  Pains  and  Pen- 
alties '  in  the  pamphlet  which  they  call  the  Gollege  Bible.  I  am  pained 
to  tell  you  that  we  have  had  to  suspend  your  roommate.  Gushing, 
for  taking  part  in  the  rush  on  Bloody  Monday." 

"If  he  is  suspended,  I  ought  to  be,"  said  George,  "for  I  am  as 
guilty  of  taking  part  in  the  rush  on  Bloody  Monday  as  he." 
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''I  am  a  little  deaf  and  did  not  quite  catch  what  you  said,"  remarked 
the  Dean.  "  Unless  you  speak  louder  and  more  clearly  to  me  than  you 
did  just  now,  I  shall  assume  that  you  were  in  your  room  all  the  eve- 
ning. The  names  of  seven  Freshmen  and  seven  Sophomores  have  been 
entered  for  suspension  from  the  College  for  three  months  each  on  ac- 
count of  participation  in  that  rush;  all  these  broke  not  only  the  Collie 
rules,  but  the  famous  Eleventh  Commandment,  and  you  did  not 
break  that  Commandment  and  have  not  yet,  unless  you  speak  louder 
and  more  distinctly  than  you  have.  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  now  for  a 
moment  most  seriously.  There  will  be  a  meeting  of  your  Class  at 
Harvard  Hall  at  five  o  'clock.  It  is  to  be  a  very  important  meeting  for 
you,  your  Class,  and  your  College.  I  wish  you  to  be  present  at  it,  and 
to  bring  all  your  friends.   Tell  them  that  they  must  be  sure  to  come." 

"Yes,  I  will,  but  I  know  only  a  few  of  the  Class." 

"But  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  managed  to  get  acquainted  with 
all  Ihe  musical  talent  in  it  on  the  very  first  evening.  I  hope  that  they 
will  prove  to  have  as  much  common  sense  in  their  heads  as  they  have 
music  in  their  souls.  I  shall  be  at  the  meeting." 

The  whole  of  the  Freshman  Class  gathered  together  in  the  Harvard 
Hall  lecture  room  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  Dean;  from  the  oldest 
member,  who  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  had  earned  money  to  put 
himself  through  college  after  he  came  of  age,  to  the  youngest  tow-head 
with  the  shreds  of  maternal  apron  strings  on  his  coattails.  It  was  the 
first  gathering  of  the  Class,  and  there  were  seven  boys  missing  from 
it,  those  who  had  been  foimd  out  and  suspended.  All  felt  sure  that 
the  meeting  had  to  do  with  the  captures  on  Bloody  Monday,  but 
exactly  what  was  pending  no  one  knew.  On  the  lecture  platform  the 
young  President  stood,  his  face  stem  and  impassive,  the  face  of  a  ruler 
of  men,  and  beside  him  the  short,  rotund  Dean,  a  shrewd,  keen  stu- 
dent of  human  nature;  power  and  ability  seemed  to  be  personified  in 
these  two  men. 

When  the  tramp  and  shuffling  of  feet  was  over,  the  President  began 
to  address  the  audience  in  his  precise  English,  each  sentence  as  clean- 
cut  as  a  Latin  inscription. 

"Young  men,"  he  said,  "you  have,  in  your  first  week  in  this  Col- 
lege, a  chance  to  do  it  a  great  good,  and  at  the  same  time  of  correcting 
an  injustice  to  your  fellow-students.  The  customs  of  class-rushes  and 
hazing  are  anachronisms,  heritages  from  the  schoolboys  of  a  past  age; 
customs  ungracious  and  unworthy  of  students  in  a  great  university. 
Some  of  your  number  have  been  suspended,  while  all  have  been  guilty 
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of  the  offense  which  caused  their  suspension.  You  present  here  are 
now  to  be  given  a  chance  to  restore  your  unlucky  mates,  by  promising 
that,  when  you  become  Sophomores,  you  will  not  haze  the  incoming 
Freshman  Class,  or  engage  in  rushes  with  them,  and  as  a  consideration 
for  these  promises,  if  made,  these  suspensions  will  be  cancelled.  A 
similar  offer  has  been  made  to  the  Sophomore  Class  to  restore  their 
lost  sheep  in  return  for  their  promises  to  refrain  from  hazing  during 
the  rest  of  the  College  year.  Now,  young  gentlemen,"  he  concluded, 
"you  are  to  be  given  a  chance  to  sign  this  paper  containing  these  agree- 
ments, and  the  Faculty  in  the  name  of  the  College  will  thank  you  and 
be  glad  to  call  back  your  classmates  who  have  been  sent  away.  The 
Dean  and  I  will  now  leave  the  paper  on  the  table  so  as  to  allow  you 
to  discuss  the  matter." 

These  remarks  were  greeted  with  loud  applause,  and  after  the 
authorities  had  left  the  room,  one  of  the  classmates  moved  that  the 
promises  be  given,  and  this  motion  was  carried  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

George  rushed  off  to  telegraph  Cushing  to  return  from  Oldbmy. 
As  he  walked  back  from  the  telegraph  office,  his-face  lengthened  when 
he  remembered  that  while  William  was  called  back  from  suspension, 
he  himself  was  still  under  weight  of  a  public  admonition.  "But,"  he 
thought,  "Father  is  such  a  brick  that  he  will  not  care  and  he  will  see 
the  joke  of  the  Charivari  from  Freshmen  still  in  the  shell.  College 
life  is  by  no  means  dull,  and,  by  Jove,  our  Class  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  that  has  ever  come  into  Harvard  College.  See  what  a  vote  they 
cast  for  good  sense  and  justice!" 


ON  BLUE-BOOK  PAPER. 
By  KENNETH  B.  MURDOCK,  '16. 

IN  at  least  one  university,  custom  ordains  that  examinations  shall  be 
written  in  blue-books.  How  fair  a  thing  a  blue-book  might  appear, 
had  not  this  blight  of  tradition  fastened  upon  it!  But,  under  this  sen- 
tence of  Fate,  instructors  and  students  alike  come  to  regard  the  pale 
blue  covers  and  the  faintly  glazed  paper  with  its  anaemic  ruling,  as  in 
themselves  baneful.  Inevitably  so,  since  to  the  undergraduate  the  sud- 
den blossoming  of  the  blue-books  on  the  desks  means  a  memory- 
searching  and  invention-tiying  test,  while  to  the  instructor  the  same 
appearance  portends  no  less  evil  as  the  harbinger  of  laborious  hours 
correcting  patiently  penned  answers. 
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Yet  this  unlovely  stage  is  but  the  caterpillar  phase  of  the  blue-book. 
Humble  as  is  its  first  mission  after  the  binder  has  shaped  it  from  chaos, 
often  its  ultimate  destiny  is  by  conmion  report  noble,  and  known  in 
high  places.  For  its  final  triumph,  as  for  its  early  disfavor,  tradition 
is  to  blame  —  this  time  in  the  shape  of  one  of  those  ancient  unreason- 
able mandates  of  custom  which  grow  into  rigid  statutes  in  an  academic 
atmosphere.  It  is,  then,  inevitably  demanded  by  all  laws  of  con- 
vention that  works  of  scholarship  or  literature,  Ph.D.  theses,  or  any 
dallyings  with  the  Muse,  born  of  the  graduate  students  and  young 
teachers,  be  permitted  first  to  see  the  light  on  nothing  other  than  blue- 
book  paper. 

Such  is  the  venerable  custom.  Possibly  elsewhere  other  manners 
prevail,  but,  even  though  this  be  a  narrow,  local  habit,  its  suggestions 
are*  valuable  in  many  of  the  cloisters  of  scholarship.  Possibly  teachers 
and  writers  of  rank,  even  within  the  walls  of  this  chosen  university, 
shake  off  the  shackles  and  write  in  a  devil-may-care  fashion  on  the 
finest  of  linen  or  the  coarsest  of  copy  paper.  Perchance  an  occasional 
radical  among  the  graduate  students  ventures  to  conmait  some  trifling 
work  of  philological  research  to,  say,  the  backs  of  carefully  hoarded 
laundry  slips.  Such  proceedings  are  not  orthodox  and,  therefore,  in  an 
academic  fold,  to  be  abhorred  or,  at  least,  ignored.  Your  true  grad- 
uate student  laboriously  counting  final  -e's  in  immortal  poetry,  or 
compiling  graphic  charts  of  the  average  production  of  a  gentle  es- 
sayist for  each  day  of  the  week,  knows  that  the  delicate  savor  of  his 
work  can  be  preserved  only  when  it  is  committed  to  blue-book  paper. 
The  young  instructor,-  preparing  to  electrify  his  classes  by  a  painful 
compilation  of  the  occasions  on  which  London  is  mentioned  in  Ma- 
caulay,  or  thrilling  with  the  discovery  that  Richard  Feverel's  meet- 
ing with  Lucy  is  described  chiefly  in  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  —  or  is  it 
Latin?  —  derivation,  knows  better  than  to  risk  tarnishing  the  bril- 
liance of  his  conclusions  by  trusting  them  elsewhere  than  to  blue-book 
paper. 

Unlike  many  academic  customs,  there  is  a  beautiful  fitness  in  this 
consecration  of  blue-book  paper  in  its  best  estate  to  works  of  research 
by  the  apprentices  of  the  scholar's  craft.  These  seems  little  reason 
why,  for  an  undergraduate,  shaving  before  an  examination  spells  dire 
and  utter  ruin,  but  there  is  a  positive  harmony  in  the  bond  of  devotion 
between  budding  scholarship  and  blue-book  paper.  To  trace  out  all 
the  ramifications  of  this  tie  would  in  itself  be  a  work  of  research  worthy 
of  committing  to  posterity  on  the  dimly  ruled  lines  of  sheets  torn  from 
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a  blue-book,  but  even  to  the  lay  observer  there  are  apparent  some 
features  of  the  amazing  justice  of  the  tradition.  What,  pray,  could 
better  separate  the  earnest  seeker  after  scholastic  glory  from  the  but- 
terfly-hke  and  ephemeral  dabbler,  than  this  very  use  of  blue-book 
paper?  The  source  from  which  the  precious  material  is  secured  saves 
it  for  the  most  part  from  profane  and  dilettante  hands,  reserving  it  for 
the  inky  fingers  of  the  toihng  scholar,  who,  after  he  has  corrected  the 
eicaminations  of  his  class,  plucks  out  with  care  the  blank  sheets  to  be 
devoted  to  his  own  use.  Thus  the  orthodox  young  scholar,  stealing 
time  from  research  to  retail  desiccated  facts  to  a  patient  class,  is 
favored  above  his  comrades  whose  study  is  unhampered  by  teaching, 
for  does  he  not  have  ready  to  his  hand  the  paper  which  is  often  the 
chief  ingredient  of  his  works  of  scholarship?  His  more  idle  colleague, 
who  treasures  a  Uttle  leisure  in  which  to  think  or  dream,  instead  of 
following  the  approved  course  of  devoting  every  minute  to  study  or 
teaching  and  making  every  hour  of  the  day  a  battle-ground  between 
desire  to  achieve  work  of  his  own  and  an  unruly  conscience  leading 
him  to  aid  his  class,  is,  by  all  academic  criteria,  of  questionable  rank. 
It  is  divinely  appropriate  that  he  does  not  possess,  as  do  his  friends 
torn  between  study  and  teaching,  the  open  sesame  to  scholastic  fame. 
And  when  the  toiling  scholar  pens  his  philological  statistics  on  paper 
torn  from  unfilled  examination  books,  he  again  reveals  the  harmony 
of  the  scheme.  The  less  his  students  know,  the  more  blank  paper 
there  is  for  him  to  fill;  the  less  interested  they  are  in  retailing  warmed 
over  facts  in  examination  books,  the  more  space  he  may  load  with  his 
own  diligently  mined  treasure.  Any  one  might  well  shudder  to  follow 
this  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  fancying  that  in  devoting  little  time 
and  interest  to  his  classes  the  graduate  student  teacher  furthers  the 
development  of  his  own  scholarship,  just  as  he  increases  his  crop  of 
blank  blue-book  paper.  But,  stopping  short  of  this  grim  conclusion, 
perhaps  it  is  safe  to  admit  that  when  an  undergraduate  leaves  much  of 
his  book  empty,  and  later  the  blank  sheets  are  filled  with  the  earth 
covered  nuggets  of  fact  dug  up  by  the  instructor,  there  is  another  sign 
pointing  toward  the  conclusion  that  such  graduate  scholarship  simply 
fills  in  gaps  left  by  undergraduates.  Nothing  could  be  more  harmless 
than  to  grant  this,  but  when  some  student  in  college  does  fill  his  book 
and  thereby  deprives  his  instructor  of  the  use  of  many  pages,  it  is  a 
temptation  to  wonder  whether  much  of  the  blank  space  in  examina- 
tion books  may  be  there  only  because  the  teacher  has  not  shared  with 
the  class  the  material  to  fill  them.  Hardly  less  alluring  is  the  idea  that 
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the  undergraduate,  of  catholic  tastes  but  intolerant  of  cold  and  lifeless 
fact,  lacks  interest  to  fill  in  his  blue-book  with  the  verjr  lumber  of  in- 
formation which  his  instructor  later  delightedly  brings  forth  on  the 
very  pages  over  which  he  yawned  and  from  which  he  turned  eagerly 
away. 

Possibly  such  ideas  are  idle,  but  blue-book  paper  itself  is  full  of 
suggestion,  and  has  a  savor  which  leads  its  votaries  often  to  aimless 
conjecture.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  very  air  of  the  examina- 
tion room  clings  about  it  even  after  it  is  laid  on  higher  shrines.  Some- 
times it  does  seem  as  though  the  peculiarly  musty  flavor  of  the  exam- 
ination question,  and  the  cramped,  stuflfy  quality  of  the  usual  answer, 
made  a  sort  of  atmosphere  about  the  very  paper  consecrated  to  ex- 
amination hours.  Fascinating  as  this  thought  may  be  to  some  irrever- 
ent souls,  it  is  hardly  susceptible  of  proof.  It  may  be  that  only  mah- 
cious  minds  fancy  that  in  many  a  work  ground  out  from  the  treadmiU 
of  scholarship  so  earnestly  kept  moving  by  young  graduates,  there  is 
the  same  dispiriting  and  confining  air  that  chokes  too  many  in  the  ex- 
amination room.  However  this  may  be,  nothing  seems  more  sacro- 
sanct than  the  traditional  examination.  Perchance  its  connection  with 
the  blue-book  may  be  one  that  hallows  rather  than  defiles. 

Clearly  though,  in  the  tradition  that  blue-book  paper  alone  mirrors 
the  true  scholarship  of  the  beginners,  however  fitting  the  wise  pro- 
vision of  custom  may  seem,  we  may  imagine  that  for  once  sainted 
academic  convention  has  been  dictated  to  by  motives  of  this  world. 
Such  imaginings  may  be  vain,  and  grateful  only  to  grossly  material 
minds.  None  the  less  it  is  but  another  example  of  how  beautifully 
symbolic  of  many  a  graduate  is  his  use  of  blue-book  paper.  Where  all 
is  at  last  but  speculation,  perhaps  such  signs  are  not  profitless.  Why 
not  wonder  then  whether  the  surprising  cheapness  of  blue-books  — 
coming,  indeed,  from  the  undergraduates  much  as  Ehjah's  food  from 
the  ravens,  though  the  simile  must  not  be  forced  —  has  not  contrib- 
uted to  shape  the  proud  destiny  for  which  they  are  saved?  Some 
murmur  boldly  that  most  young  graduate  students,  hke  Chatterton, 
"blooming  'mid  poverty's  drear  wintry  waste,"  teach  only  to  warn 
away  the  too  familiar  wolf,  and  that  the  blue-book  paper  so  freely 
offered  becomes  for  them  the  emblem  of  their  quest.  Some  go  further 
still  and  declare  that  teaching,  once  made  simply  a  club  to  wield  in 
the  face  of  the  wolf,  is  degraded.  They  proclaim,  in  paraphrasing 
Meredith,  teaching  is  now  the  back-stair  of  scholarship,  rather  than 
the  great  entrance  itself.   Such  brazen  spirits  see  in  the  earnest  re- 
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search  done  in  scattered  hours  snatched  from  class  work,  and  recorded 
on  blue-book  paper,  nothing  but  the  scars  of  the  lash  wielded  by 
necessitous  poverty.  However  vigorously  we  may  hope  they  are 
Wrong,  there  is  still  such  a  diabolical  patness  in  the  relation  between 
the  finances  of  the  young  graduate,  the  availability  of  teaching  as  a 
purveyor  of  bread,  and,  too  often,  the  quality^  of  his  work  done  both 
in  the  classroom  and  in  his  own  study,  that  it  is  hard  to  dismiss  en- 
tirely the  idea  that  perchance  here  again  blue-book  paper  is  but  the 
outward  sign  of  a  hidden  malady. 

Yet  who  shall  say  a  malady?  Shall  we  trust  Souvestre  and  believe 
that  the  finest  of  human  gifts,  "la  facility  du  bonheur,"  is  best  pre- 
served by  poverty?  Many  are  frank  to  say  that  to  the  young  scholar, 
however  much  *'faciht6  du  bonheur"  he  may  possess,  happiness  comes 
most  easily  in  the  doing  of  his  own  work.  Many  extend  this  idea  to 
cover  the  beUef  that  the  classes  which  take  time  from  his  individual 
study,  are  for  him  too  often  simply  the  sources  of  the  blank  paper  on 
which  he  writes.  We  may  not  be  prepared  to  glory  in  the  vision  of  the 
sober  student  scorning  all  that  he  may  win  from  teaching,  and  yet  be 
rapt  at  the  thought  of  the  same  faithful  soul  teaching  not  to  buy  oil  for 
his  study  lamp  or  paper  for  his  busy  pen,  but  to  achieve  wisdom  on 
the  classroom  platform,  finding  the  joy  of  waking  new  ideas  in  other 
minds.  Indeed,  in  our  most  Utopian  moods,  some  of  us  may  imagine 
that,  with  the  whip  of  necessity  no  longer  pointing  toward  teaching, 
many  would  follow  the  same  road  more  willingly  and  arrive  more 
freshly  welcome  to  their  audiences.  We  may  fancy  that  with  leisure  to 
study  as  he  liked,  and  to  teach  as  he  liked,  till  his  preparation  was 
done,  the  most  angular  student  now  hammering  down  the  road  to- 
ward a  livelihood  of  arid  and  fruitless  pedagogy  might  turn  to  tread 
the  higher  ways  of  real  wisdom,  real  scholarship,  and,  eventually  and 
best  of  all,  of  true  teaching.  If  Sydney  is  to  be  believed  and  "Inven- 
tion, Nature's  child,  fled  step-dame  Study's  blows, "  perhaps  even  if 
the  gates  were  opened  to  admit  a  modicum  of  leisure  to  share  with 
Study  the  graduate  student's  hours,  who  knows  but  Invention  might 
find  entrance  under  the  protection  of  Leisure?  Who  knows  but  In- 
vention, loved  of  Sydney,  might  be  no  less  valuable  than  monotonous 
and  mechanical  drudgery  when  revealed  to  a  singularly  tolerant  class? 
Perhaps  even  this  same  Invention  might  show  the  way  one  day  to- 
ward teaching  of  a  different  sort,  profitable  not  only  to  a  needy  in- 
structor but  also  to  a  class  startled  to  find  itself  taught. 

Such  digressions  of  mind  might  well  be  laid  to  the  vagaries  of  blue- 
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book  paper  which  often  leads  its  users  into  strange  by-ways  of  thought 
and  blind  alleys  of  discussion  —  an  amiable  habit  if  unbeneficent. 
Indeed,  so  many  of  the  ways  of  this  modem  apprentices'  parchment 
are  likable,  that  we  may  wonder  how  we  should  face  without  it  a 
diflFerently  ordered  regime.  In  our  wildest  flights  we  may  dream  of  a 
world  where  necessity  dwells  less  close  to  the  scholar's  door.  We  may 
paint  in  imagination's  fairest  pigments  portraits  of  young  teachers 
who  choose  their  work  from  love  rather  than  want.  We  may  allow 
ourselves  to  conceive  of  scholars  none  the  less  scholars  though  able 
occasionally  to  admit  Leisure  and  her  attendant  train.  Surely  such 
happy  spirits  would  be  able  and  eager  to  obey  the  injunction,  "Ecou- 
tez  un  pen  mieux  la  voix  de  la  nature."  But  in  all  such  soarings  of 
fancy  there  is  no  place  for  blue-book  paper,  and  the  creatures  of  our 
dream  use  no  doubt  far  other  tablets  for  their  writings.  In  this  un- 
reaUty  is  patent,  for  on  your  study  table  and  mine  there  still  he  sheets 
untimely  ripped  from  their  blue  covers.  Somehow  they  are  sternly  red- 
olent of  things  as  they  are,  and  reek  of  the  permanence  of  academic 
habits  and  conditions.  Somehow,  even  though  they  spur  idle  minds 
to  AJmlftBa  wanderings,  they  are  unshaken  betokenings  of  invincible 
custom.  So,  as  the  last  blank  page  of  the  blue-book  is  filled,  conjecture 
wings  its  way  back  to  the  start  of  its  flight. 


THE  HAEVARD  LIBERAL  CLUB  OP  BOSTON. 

By  ROBERT  H.  GARDINER.  *76. 

HENRY  ADAMS,  writing  his  third-person  biography,  speaks  of 
the  New  England  characteristic  of  resisting  —  resisting  any- 
thing, even  the  climate,  but  resisting.  Among  the  objects  of  tra- 
ditional Adams  resistance  were  State  Street  and  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  Harvard,  both  seardiingly  and  memorably  analyzed.  Sim- 
ilarly, and  for  not  dissimilar  purposes,  the  organization  whose  name 
makes  the  caption  of  this  article  embodies  an  attempt  to  carry  on  the 
good  old  New  England  and  Adams  tradition  of  raising  a  stem  and 
staying  hand  against  what  seem  to  be  violations  of  essential  de- 
mocracy and  Uberalism. 

The  Harvard  Liberal  Club  has  a  brief  past,  dating  back  to  the  early 
years  of  the  World  War,  a  lively  present,  and  a  future  which  to 
outsiders  seems  hardly  ever  planned  beyond  the  next  Wednesday 
luncheon.  From  a  distance,  conventional  Harvardism  views  it  vari- 
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ously  as  Bolshevist,  socialist,  anarchist,  or  whatever  happens  to  be 
the  current  epithet  for  men  seeking  freedom  from  conventional 
fetters. 

^'The  immediate  program  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Liberal 
Clubs,"  runs  a  statement  prepared  in  the  days  when  the  movement 
was  projected  for  the  provinces  outside  of  Boston  as  well  as  for  pro- 
vincial Boston,  "is  to  elect  Liberals  as  Overseers  and  Directors  of  the 
Alumni  Association  —  men  who,  having  been  elected  by  Liberals  and 
knowing  they  have  the  support  of  a  large  liberal  element,  will  stand 
staunchly  for  liberalizing  policies." 

This  program  has  been  continued,  but  in  the  intervening  months 
the  Club  has  followed  an  active  and  usually  an  aggressive  course  in 
many  directions,  never  handicapping  itself  by  too  strict  a  definition 
of  its  name,  always  preferring  to  remain  generously  liberal  in  its 
attempt  to  influence  "the  policy  and  future  course  of  matters  aca- 
demic, social,  political,  and  international." 

This  brief  sketch  is  neither  a  biography  nor  an  excuse  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Harvard  Liberal  Club.  The  organization  has  both  con- 
firmed friends  and  opponents,  and  the  reason  for  the  latter  is  unques- 
tionably misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  the  institution  criticized. 
Let  me  try,  instead,  to  give  a  picture  of  the  mental  processes  of  this 
group,  drawn  by  one  who  entered  it  after  its  young  life  was  well  past 
the  teething  period. 

The  membership  is  confined,  of  course,  to  holders  of  Harvard  de- 
grees or  to  students  at  the  University.  It  is  representative  of  business 
and  the  professions,  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  of  the  radical  and  the 
conservative.  The  organization  is  of  the  simplest  and  the  dues  are  a 
few  dollars  a  year.  Possessing  no  quarters,  it  assembles  for  its  weekly 
luncheons  in  a  downtown  caf6  or  hotel;  despite  the  high  cost  of  poor 
food,  there  is  always  pabulum  for  the  mind.  On  ordinary  occasions 
the  table  seats  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members.  On  special  dinner  evenings,  of  which  three  or  four  are 
held  during  a  winter,  the  attendance  is  large.  The  business  aifairs, 
strictly  so-called,  which  consist  chiefly  of  arranging  for  addresses  or 
talks  and  for  action  to  be  taken,  are  in  charge  of  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee which  lunches  regularly  on  Mondays. 

There  is,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  group  is  not 
strictly  formulated,  a  rather  high  degree  of  cohesion  and  mass  con- 
sciousness —  an  essentia]  element  if  a  club  is  to  be  a  club. 

Early  in  its  career  the  Club  gave  a  smoker  in  the  Boston  Harvard 
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Club  in  honor  of  President  Lowell  and  Judge  Mack.  What  took  place 
at  that  meeting  was  thus  transcribed  by  one  of  those  present  and 
circulated  for  the  information  of  members,  friends,  and  critics  of  the 
Club.  Perhaps  a  better  statement  of  the  underlying  spirit  of  the 
organization  does  not  exist: 

President  Lowell  met  the  Club  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  fairness  and  candor. 
He  clearly  demonstrated  in  his  admirable  speech  his  own  essential  liberalism 
toward  education  and  the  management  of  a  large  university.  An  illustration 
of  this  was  his  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  those  who  control  a  university  are 
exercising  a  public  trust  so  that  their  primary  concern  is  to  direct  the  uni- 
versity for  the  greatest  possible  good  of  the  community. 

He  related  very  frankly  some  of  the  difficulties  in  doing  everything  that 
one  might  wish  for,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  select- 
ing the  proper  men  to  give  courses  of  instruction  in  the  newer  social  sciences 
because  the  whole  thing  is  so  recent  that  it  has  hardly  yet  produced  its  leaders. 
As  he  well  said,  this  movement  was  named  before  it  was  bom. 

The  important  result  of  this  conference  is  the  fact  that  a  firm  foundation 
was  laid  for  future  cooperation.  The  President  welcomed  the  interest  of  the 
graduates  and  asked  for  all  the  suggestions  which  they  would  make.  Thb 
may  be  productive  of  much  good.  There  are  many  aspects  of  college  work 
with  which  the  graduates  are  not  in  close  enough  touch  to  be  in  a  position  to 
say  the  final  word.  There  are  many  questions  which  must  be  left  to  the  ex- 
perts in  education. 

But  the  graduates  can  make  one  most  important  contribution.  They  are 
in  the  world.  By  virtue  of  what  they  daily  see  and  hear,  through  their  ex- 
perience, they  gain  a  knowledge  of  what  the  world  needs,  of  what  they  them- 
selves find  they  ought  to  know  and  ought  to  have  been  taught,  and  what 
therefore  they  would  like  to  have  incorporated  in  the  university  curriculum. 
Their  reaction  to  the  demands  made  by  the  world  on  college-trained  men,  if 
it  can  be  formulated  intelligently  through  their  discussions  and  deliberation, 
can  be  of  enormous  advisory  value  to  the  President. 

The  Liberal  -Club  is  a  forum  where  precisely  this  process  b  gone  through. 
With  a  President  whose  mind  is  judicially  impartial  and  whose  attitude  is 
receptive,  the  experience  of  the  graduates  ought  to  become  a  real  factor  and 
a  new  factor  in  education. 

Facing,  as  we  do,  a  period  of  great  transition  and  readjustment,  the  college 
man,  if  he  is  to  be  of  any  value  at  all,  must  be  so  trained  that  he  can  give  to  the 
world  part  of  the  leadership  which  it  is  going  to  need,  and  need  very  badly. 
The  coming  college  generation  must  have  its  mind  opened  to  the  problems 
which  are  perplexing  the  world,  and  it  b  the  graduates  who  are  in  perhaps 
the  best  position  to  appreciate  the  need  and  the  problems,  and  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  of  solution. 
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The  Liberal  Club,  in  focussing  the  graduate's  attention  on  education,  in 
pooling  and  systematizing  their  suggestions,  and  in  cot)perating  with  the 
President,  may  serve  a  most  useful  function. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  two  years  the  Club  has  produced  more 
than  one  document  of  more  than  transitory  interest.  In  November, 
1918,  for  example,  it  instructed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  report 
showing  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  Massachusetts.  The  report  is  at  least  a  model 
of  brevity,  covering  but  four  small  printed  pages.  The  summary  is 
worth  quoting: 

Thus  we  find  a  preponderance  of  time  for  the  languages  —  four  tongues, 
including  English  —  very  generally  constituting  three-fourths  of  the  time  in 
a  school  course,  and  this  being  true  whether  Greek  or  German  is  elected. 
Among  these  languages,  English  Composition  and  Literature  together  prob- 
ably exceed  French  or  other  modem  tongues  in  time-total,  but  Latin  exceeds 
English  or  any  other  svbjecL  It  may  total  more  than  all  physical,  civic,  scientific, 
and  mantud  subjects  combined.  More  home-study  time  per  day,  more  days 
per  week,  every  week  in  three  or  four  years,  makes  it  easy  to  understand  how 
this  can  be  so,  when  we  consider  that  a  subject  like  physics  is  offered  in  but 
a  single  year.  This  time-proportion  of  Latin  in  the  schools  bears  a  direct 
relation  to  the  entrance  requirements  in  Latin  of  the  leading  colleges. 

Education  in  general  and  Harvard  education  in  particular  has 
always  been  the  regular  and  special  business  of  the  Club.  Since  early 
in  its  existence  the  Club  has  stood  for  the  broadening  of  the  curricu- 
lum, both  for  graduates  and  for  undergraduates,  to  include  the  human 
side  of  industry  and  ''human  engineering." 

While  holding  to  no  set  of  political  or  economic  beliefs,  the  Club 
has  from  the  start  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  all 
problems  of  the  moment.  For  example,  when  the  big  strike  at  Law- 
rence was  in  full  blast  in  the  spring  of  1919,  the  Club  gave  a  dinner  at 
the  Harvard  Club  at  which  directors  of  the  mills,  large  stockholders, 
and  leaders  of  the  striking  textile  employees  sat  down  together  to 
discuss  the  situation.  Committees  were  appointed  to  send  resolutions 
to  the  directors  of  the  mills  concerned  and  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  certain  alleged  illegal  acts  on  the  part  of  the  police. 
Another  dinner  was  given  to  celebrate  the  appointment  of  Joseph 
B.  Eastman  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  March,  1919, 
the  dinner  subject  was,  "Shall  Massachusetts,  too,  have  a  state  uni- 
versity? Should  Harvard  men  welcome  or  oppose  it?"  Among  the 
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speakers  on  that  occasion  was  President  Emeritus  Eliot.  In  the 
winter  of  1920,  following  the  raids  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  the  "reds/*  a  "free-speech"  banquet  was  held,  largely 
attended.  The  day  following  the  Boston  Herald  said  editorially  that 
the  Club  had  spoken  the  long-needed  word  of  sanity  to  an  over- 
wrought and  excited  public  opinion.  Last  April  human  engineering 
was  the  subject  for  another  evening  with  such  speakers  as  Frank 
Gilbreth,  Harrington  Emerson,  Sidney  Hillman,  Paul  U.  Kellogg, 
and  Sam  Lewisohn.  Another  notable  dinner  was  given  to  call  atten- 
tion to  "Justice  and  the  Poor,"  a  study  made  by  Reginald  Heber 
Smith  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

But  the  daily  life  of  the  Club,  if  an  Irishism  may  be  permitted,  is 
the  weekly  luncheon.  Looking  back  over  the  last  year,  for  example, 
we  find  these  representative  programs :  JohnM.  Brewer  of  the  Harvard 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Training,  "Education  and  the  Factories"; 
Michael  Murphy,  chairman  of  the  Trade  Union  College,  "Educa- 
tion"; John  F.  Moors,  "The  Mexican  Situation";  Henry  S.  Dennison, 
"The  President's  Industrial  Conference";  A.  G.  Gardiner,  of  the 
London  Daily  News,  "The  English  Political  Situation";  Frank  Ayde- 
lotte,  of  M.LT.,  "The  Teaching  of  Economics  and  the  Social  Sciences 
at  English  and  American  Universities";  Dean  Donham,  of  the  School 
of  Business  Administration,  "The  Attitude  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  towards  Human  Engineering";  C.  F.  D.  Belden,  Li- 
brarian of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  "Information  Service  of  the 
Printed  Word";  Raymond  Robins,  "Russia";  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  "The 
Plumb  Plan";  C.  G.  Hoag,  of  the  Proportional  Representation 
League,  "What  is  Happening  in  *P.R.'";  Francis  Neilson,  author  of 
"How  Diplomats  Make  War,"  "How  Diplomats  Make  Peace";  and 
Augustus  P.  Loring,  "The  Employment  of  Discharged  Service  Men." 

Rather  an  interesting  menu,  and  typical  of  the  fare  spread  forth  at 
the  Wednesday  luncheons,  week  in  and  week  out,  during  the  fall, 
winter,  and  spring  months. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1919-20,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
oflBcers  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  the  Liberal  Club  applied  for 
membership  in  the  Association,  taking  this  action  in  the  spirit  of  the 
report  made  in  1915  by  the  Committee  on  Service  to  the  University: 

"The  Clubs  should  not  alone  be  concerned  with  what  they  can  do 
for  Harvard  men  and  for  the  College,  but  should  think  what  they  can 
do  for  civilization.  Let  every  Club  undertake  some  work  which  will 
advance  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  its  own  community,"  and 
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'"join  in  any  movement  designed  to  make  this  world  a  better  place 
for  others  to  live  in.  The  Clubs  should  join  with  the  University  in 
carrying  forward  the  ideals  for  which  she  stands  throughout  the  land." 
A  change  in  oflScers  of  the  Association,  however,  brought  about  a 
change  in  policy  and  the  invitation  was  canceled. 

The  Harvard  Liberal  Club  of  Boston  has  these  officers:  Robert  H. 
Gardiner,  '76,  President;  William  P.  Everts,  '00,  Secretary;  George 
R.  Walker,  '17,  Treasurer;  Porter  E.  Sargent,  '96,  Corresponding 
Secretary.  Advisory  Council:  William  Rotch,  '^^  James  R.  Carret,  '67, 
Brooks  Adams,  '70,  Richard  H.  Dana,  '74,  John  Graham  Brooks,  '75, 
Robert  H.  Gardiner,  '76,  Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  '82,  Dv.,  Henry 
Dwight  Sedgwick,  '82,  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  '83,  Joseph  Lee,  '83, 
Joseph  Walker,  '90  L.,  Robert  P.  Bass,  '96,  William  T.  Councilman, 
'99  A.M.  Executive  Committee:  Charles  W.  Birtwell,  '85,  Charles 
C.  Ramsay,  '92,  A.  Ehrenfried,  '02,  Hilbert  F.  Day,  '05  M.,  Demarest 
Lloyd,  '04,  Hector  M.  Holmes,  '06,  W.  L.  Stoddard,  '07,  Horace 
Taylor,  '07,  Reginald  Heber  Smith,  '10. 


STATISTICS  IN  CLASS  REPORTS.^ 
By  SAMUEL  F.  BATCHELDER,  Secretaby,  *93. 

FROM  its  first  aspect,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Thayer,  a  re- 
port must  aim  at  "the  binding  together  of  the  class,  the  promo- 
tion of  class  spirit,  the  general  diffusion  of  cordiality,  and  the  dis- 
solving of  those  social  partitions  which  in  undergraduate  days  divide 
a  class  into  cliques  and  are  gladly  forgotten  afterward."  This  end 
can  be  accomplished  only  if  the  principle  of  Equality  is  observed. 
For  social,  for  statistical,  and  (as  recent  events  have  shown)  for  fi- 
nancial purposes,  every  member  of  a  class,  the  one-year  special  as 
well  as  the  holder  of  three  degrees,  is  entitled  to  the  same  consider- 
ation and  treatment.  "In  many  cases,"  as  Mr.  Lindsay  Swift  says 
of  the  non-graduates,  "poor  health,  restricted  means,  obligations  to 
their  parents,  and  other  reasons,  prevented  their  doing  what  they 
greatly  wished  to  do  —  get  a  diploma  from  Harvard  College  —  and 
their  regrets  have  been  life-long  and  honestly  expressed.  Such  men 
should  not  be  passed  by  in  any  class."    On  the  contrary,  additional 

^  Extracts  from  the  report  of  a  committee  on  the  standardization  of  class  report 
statistics,  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Harvard  Class  Secretaries, 
20  April,  1920. 
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care  should  be  taken  to  collect  and  preserve  their  records;  for,  as 
President  Lowell  has  pointed  out,  the  more  distinguished  men  will 
not  lack  for  other  biographers,  whereas  the  life  stories  of  the  hum- 
bler members  of  the  college  fraternity  must  be  sought  in  their  class 
reports  alone. 

To  say  that  non-degree-holders  should  not  be  passed  by,  implies  of 
course  that  they  should  in  no  way  suffer,  in  the  political  phrase,  from 
"unjust  discrimination."  To  herd  their  names  into  a  separate  com- 
partment of  the  class  list,  to  subordinate  their  stories  into  a  sort  of 
appendix  to  the  main  text,  can  only  set  before  the  world  afresh  the 
record  of  old  disappointments,  and  keep  open  the  sore  of  old  regrets, 
besides  producing  almost  as  much  irritation  among  those  who  are 
trying  to  find  and  read  about  them.  To  carry  such  a  system  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion  they  would  require  a  separate  address  list,  a  separate 
occupation  list,  and  (most  suggestive  of  al})  a  separate  account  with 
the  class  fund.  Unless  we  are  prepared.to  set  a  separate  table  for  them 
at  a  class  dinner,  why  deny  them  a  free  and  equal  place  in  the  intellect- 
ual feast  of  a  class  report?  Why  should  not  the  secretary,  like  Equity, 
follow  the  Law,  before  which  all  men  are  equal? 

Furthermore,  any  system  of  segregation,  whereby  the  academic 
sheep  are  set  apart  from  the  goats,  is  based  upon  a  theory  which  flies 
in  the  face  of  facts.  It  is  a  truism  that  many  of  the  best  and  highest 
types  of  Harvard  men,  of  whom  their  classmates  are  most  justly  proud, 
and  who  have  done  the  most  for  the  welfare  and  reputation  of  the 
University,  belong,  from  the  narrowly  technical  point  of  view,  to  the 
lowest  grades  of  collegiate  standing.  What  could  be  more  incongru- 
ous, for  example,  than  to  find  "Higginson,  Henry  Lee"  in  the  last 
and  most  dubious  section  of  a  subdivided  class  list,  because  forsooth 
that  preeminent  exemplar  of  Harvard  was  prevented  by  physical 
difficulties  from  spending  more  than  part  of  one  year  as  an  under- 
graduate? The  only  method  of  avoiding  many  such  inconsistencies 
appears  to  be  a  strict  application  of  the  principle  of  Equality.  .  .  . 
Li  the  main  text  of  a  report,  this  principle  is  now  generally  recognized 
by  throwing  all  the  "stories"  into  one  alphabetical  order.  Hasten 
the  day  when  it  shall  also  produce  a  workable  class  list  in  one  alphabet 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume! 

Besides  securing  and  equalizing  each  man's  contribution  to  a  re- 
port —  a  task  sufficiently  laborious  in  itself  —  there  is  an  even  higher 
ideal  open  to  the  ambitious  secretary.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Swift, 
"At  all  cost  and  every  expenditure  of  time  and  patience  a  class  report 
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must  embody  the  individuality  of  the  class  which  it  records."  But 
the  average  secretary  may  well  shrink  from  an  analysis  so  difficult 
and  delicate  as  crystallizing  and  classifying  such  an  indefinable  and 
intangible  essence  as  the  doss  individuality,  and  content  himself 
with  echoing  the  boast  of  Prof.  Palmer,  who,  speaking  at  his  fiftieth 
celebration,  declared  "^the  glory  of  the  Class  of  1864  lies  in  its  usual- 


'  There  are  however  plenty  of  other  things  that  the  modem  class 
secretary  is  expected  to  secure  and  tabulate,  —  which  brings  us  to  the 
second  aspect  of  a  report.  To  quote  Mr.  Thayer  again:  "'The  class 
secretary's  first  duty  is  that  of  a  biographer;  and  his  report  now  con- 
tains not  merely  material  of  passing  interest  to  his  classmates,  but 
of  permanent  value  for  reference.  More  and  more  the  student  of  vital 
statistics,  the  sociologist,  and  the  historian  make  use  of  such  mate- 
rial." Every  secretary  receives  a  number  of  requests  for  copies  from 
publishers,  special  investigators,  commercial  houses,  librarians,  and 
the  non-collegiate  public  generally.  Harvard  reports  have  ceased  to 
be  private  memoirs,  passed  about  among  a  circle  of  intimate  friends. 
In  the  sanctum  of  the  managing  editor  of  one  of  the  great  Boston 
dailies,  for  example,  can  be  seen  a  shelf  directly  over  his  desk,  con- 
taining a  set  of  the  latest  of  these  volumes.  They  are  almost  the  only 
books  in  the  room. 

It  must  give  Class  Secretaries  pause  to  consider  that  they  are 
steadily  building  up  what  has  been  described  as  a  vast  and  endless 
biographical  dictionary.  Four  himdred  volumes  of  this  great  serial 
already  stand  on  the  shelves  of  the  college  library,  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase  this  number  will  have  more  than  doubled  before  the 
youngest  of  the  present  secretaries  ceases  his  labors,  while  owing  to 
the  size  of  the  modem  classes  the  total  of  lives  reported  on  will  have 
probably  quadrupled  in  the  same  span  of  time. 

A  class  report,  as  a  work  of  reference,  then,  must  aim  primarily  at 
Accuracy  and  Completeness.  The  greater  part  of  its  facts  and  figures 
can  be  found  nowhere  else,  and  cannot  be  verified  or  checked  up  from 
other  published  sources.  The  responsibility  for  them  is  thrown  abso- 
lutely on  the  secretary. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  details  of  a  man's  career  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  Alumni  Directory,  and  that  a  very  few  (for  graduates  only)  are 
authoritatively  settled  by  the  Quinquennial,  while  his  collegiate 
status  can  be  followed  from  year  to  year  in  a  file  of  old  Catalogues. 
But  outside  these  meagre  outlines,  the  only  account  of  his  life  and 
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death  in  available  printed  form  is  to  be  found,  in  most  cases,  in  his 
class  report. 

It  is  also  true  that  his  earlier  statistics,  up  to  the  time  of  gradua- 
tion, are  on  file  in  the  College  OflBice,  but  these  are  neither  guaran- 
teed from  loss  or  destruction,  nor  readily  accessible  to  the  ordinary 
searcher.  It  is  therefore  not  the  least  of  the  functions  of  a  report  to 
place  these  records  (or  so  much  of  them  as  may  properly  be  exhibited 
to  a  censorious  world)  in  permanent  printed  form,  and  to  ensure  their 
wide  distribution  and  preservation.  .  .  .  The  worth  and  interest  of  one 
item  of  these  statistics  has  not  been  fully  recognized  —  the  man's 
e3cact  relationship  to  the  University  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  at 
Cambridge.  This  is  not  at  all  shown  by  giving  a  couple  of  dates  under 
the  heading  "Years  in  College"  or  the  like.  The  really  accurate  and 
complete  report  could  well  give,  under  the  heading  "Registration" 
(or  "Enrollment"),  his  standing  in  the  catalogue  for  each  year, — 
class  in  which  entered,  whether  dropped  or  advanced,  special  or 
graduate  student,  temporary  class  affiliations,  etc.  For  investigators 
of  educational  questions  such  data  would  be  invaluable. 

To  render  a  mixed  shelf-ful  of  reports  "consultable,"  the  first  re- 
quirement is  Uniformity.  The  second  is  CUamess.  The  arrangement 
of  material  should  be  as  simple  and  logical,  as  nearly  self-evident,  as 
possible.  To  place  marriages  in  one  list,  and  their  natural  sequence, 
births,  in  another,  for  example,  will  only  confuse  and  delay  the  stran- 
ger who  turns  to  a  report  to  sec  whether  Brigham  Young  Jones  has  a 
family,  and  "if  so,  what?"  The  same  may  be  said  of  reference-marks. 
To  the  secretary  himself  (who  has  invented  the  system)  and  to  a  few 
painstaking  initiates,  three  daggers  placed  before  the  name  of  William 
Smith  may  be  pregnant  with  meaning;  to  the  hasty  outsider,  who  has 
never  consulted  the  volume  before,  but  who  wishes  to  win  a  bet  by 
proving  Bill's  class  standing,  they  are  merely  perplexing.  The  late 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Brown,  secretary  of  *57,  a  veteran  cataloguer  and  re- 
port maker,  observed  from  the  fulness  of  his  experience:  "In  the  use 
of  signs  it  is  better  to  avoid  all  arbitrary  designations  which  need  ex- 
planation.  The  common  people  are  not  receptive  of  explanation;  the 
busy  man  is  impatient  of  such,  and  rebels  against  turning  to  some 
other  page  to  find  the  meaning  of  a  dagger  or  other  symbol.  The  as- 
terisk is  generally  understood  as  indicating  death,  but  the  dagger  con- 
veys no  idea  to  the  ordinary  reader;  the  busy  world  brooks  no  ex- 
planation, but  demands  clearness.  Why  not  say  'Entered  Junior' 
and  not  hide  the  fact  under  any  number  of  daggers?" 
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A  corollary  to  the  principle  of  Clearness  is  that  of  Useful  Arrange- 
ment, —  ^e  placing  of  information  at  just  such  a  point,  and  in  just 
such  a  fonn,  as  will  conduce  to  its  readiest  and  handiest  employment. 
To  give  a  man's  address  under  his  personal  data  in  the  main  text,  for 
instance,  is  obviously  not  so  convenient  for  practical  work  as  to  give 
it  in  a  complete  address-list.  Again,  in  a  class  list  or  roster  it  is  more 
helpful  to  the  searcher's  eye  to  invert  the  name,  as  "Astor,  John 
Jacob,"  while  in  an  address  list  it  is  easier  for  the  envelope-writer  to 
give  it  as  "John  Jacob  Astor.'*  The  essence  of  this  principle,  in  fact, 
has  already  been  adopted,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  in  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  single  improvement  of  recent  reports,  —  the 
"personal  data"  under  each  man's  name  in  the  body  of  the  volume, 
where  are  collected  and  displayed  at  a  glance  the  facts  formerly 
scattered  through  a  number  of  separate  lists.  As  a  result,  the  in- 
quirer, having  once  ascertained  that  a  given  man  reports  with  a  given 
tdass,  is  able  to  scan  practically  his  entire  record  by  turning  to  his 
page.  For  it  is  plain  that  that  report  is  most  "consultable"  in  which 
the  searcher  is  compelled  to  turn  to  the  fewest  number  of  pages. 

Another  point  not  to  be  despised  to-day  is  that  of  Economy ,  saving 
of  space  which  almost  always  results  in  saving  of  expense.  Duplica- 
tion should  be  avoided.  Facts  once  plainly  given  should  not  be  re- 
peated in  the  same  form  somewhere  else  without  good  reason.  To  give 
a  man's  full  double  address  under  his  personal  data  and  at  the  back  of 
the  book  also  is  in  effect  printing  a  duplicate  address-list.  Separate 
lists  of  marriages,  births,  etc.,  useful  before  the  system  of  "personal 
data"  was  developed,  are  now  happily  falling  into  desuetude,  as  the 
same  information  can  be  found  under  each  man's  report.  The  list  of 
deaths,  however,  still  fulfils  a  distinct  purpose,  as  it  explains  why  a 
man's  name  has  disappeared  from  the  main  text.  For  a  necrology 
there  is  some  diflPerence  of  opinion  whether  the  alphabetical  or  the 
chronological  arrangement  should  be  adopted.  A  chronological  list  is 
always  interesting,  but  when  it  reaches  considerable  proportions  is 
not  readily  "consultable."  In  the  first  two  or  three  reports  of  a  class, 
when  the  deaths  are  few,  it  might  well  be  used.  Afterwards  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  could  be  substituted,  with  a  permissible 
duplication  of  the  "recent  deaths"  since  the  last  report,  arranged  in 
chronological  form.  From  the  latter,  classmates  and  friends  could 
learn  at  a  glance  what  it  would  otherwise  require  some  time  and  pa- 
tience to  find,  while  the  general  investigator  would  use  the  alphabeti- 
cal list. 
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In  the  "personal  data"  much  economy  of  space  could  Ye  obtained 
by  combining  under  one  heading  the  logically  connected  facts  of  birth- 
place, date  of  birth,  parents'  names,  and  father's  occupation,  adding 
as  a  point  of  interest  the  father's  college  class,  if  any.  A  similar  point 
of  interest  would  be  to  add  the  cause  of  death  when  recording  the  date 
and  place  of  decease. 


HENRY  GEORGE  SPAULDING,  1837-1920. 
By  JOHN  T.  MORSE,  Jr.,  '60. 

HENRY  GEORGE  SPAULDING  was  bom  in  Spencer,  Mass., 
May  28, 1837,  the  son  of  Dr.  Reuben  Spaulding  (Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, 1832)  and  Electa  Goodenough  (Clark)  Spaulding.  Shortly  after 
his  birth  his  parents  took  up  their  permanent  residence  at  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  and  in  later  years  he  spoke  with  poetic  enthusiasm  of  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  that  stretch  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
where  his  boyhood  was  passed.  In  1856  he  went  to  Phillips  Academy, 
and  thereafter  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College,  in  the  Class  of 
1860.  An  unfortunate  financial  venture  having  curtailed  the  family 
resources,  he  was  already  paying  his  own  way.  In  fact,  when  he  was 
a  small  child  only  twelve  years  old,  he  was  earning  money  by  playing 
the  organ  for  the  worshipers  at  the  church.  So  it  happened  that 
when  he  came  to  the  Bursar's  table  at  Cambridge  to  pay  his  entrance 
fee  at  Harvard,  that  gentleman  said  to  him:  "This  is  very  gratifying. 
Every  other  young  man  who  has  come  in  to-day  has  handed  me  his 
father's  cheque.  You  alone  have,  as  you  tell  me,  given  me  money 
of  your  own  earning."  He  continued  thereafter  to  meet  all  his  ex- 
penses by  the  proceeds  of  his  own  toil,  and  so  well  did  he  do  so  that 
his  classmates,  though  aware  that  he  was  by  no  means  rich,  never 
thought  of  him  as  poor.  He  maintained  a  good  front;  and  not  only 
go,  but  he  was  also  able  to  assist  his  younger  brother.  His  treasury 
was  filled  from  eminently  creditable  sources  —  church-organ  play- 
ing, a  scholarship,  the  winning  of  sundry  money  prizes  in  Greek  and 
English  competitions,  and  the  tutoring  of  younger  students.  Among 
the  pupils  who  came  to  him  was  the  first  colored  man  who  ever  grad- 
uated at  Harvard,  Richard  T.  Greener  (1870),  who  had  a  career  which 
may  fairly  be  called  distinguished.  The  father  of  Professor  George 
Herbert  Palmer  also  brought  his  son  to  Spaulding,  introducing  him 
with  the  remark  that  '*  unfortunately  the  lad  had  no  taste  at  all  for 
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books!"  A  permanent  friendship  grew  up  between  the  two,  and 
many  years  later,  on  Spaulding's  eightieth  birthday.  Professor 
Pahner  gave  to  him  a  copy  of  George  Herbert's  poems,  ktely  pre- 
pared by  himself,  inscribed  '*In  gratitude  for  his  opening  Harvard 
College  to  me." 

In  those  days  there  still  prevailed  the  system  of  giving  rank  to  the 
students  in  each  class  at  the  time  of  graduation  according  to  the  net 
number  of ''  marks  "  standing  to  their  credit  respectively  for  all  college 
exercises  since  the  day  of  entrance.  TKe  "First  Scholar"  was  a  highly 
distinguished  personage,  and  not  in  University  circles  alone,  for  all 
Boston  knew  and  talked  about  him  and  his  name  spread  far  and  wide, 
-at  least  through  New  England.  It  was  a  lifelong  distinction,  too,  for 
every  Harvard  man  always  spoke  with  a  certain  loyalty  of  "our  First 
Scholar";  and  oue  used  to  hear  the  old  men  say,  "Oh,  yes,  So-and-So, 
he  was  First  Scholar  in  such  or  such  a  year."  The  race  was  long  and 
exciting,  beginning  with  the  first  recitation  which  the  Freshmen  at- 
tended and  enduring  to  the  close  of  the  Senior  year.  A  single  mark 
might  make  a  winner.  Indeed,  in  the  Class  of  '55,  Robert  Treat 
Paine  and  Francis  C.  Barlow  were  foimd  exactly  to  tie  each  other, 
thus  dividing  the  indivisible  honor  and  presenting  the  strange  spec- 
tacle of  a  class  with  two  heads.  Eager  was  the  speculation  from  the 
outset,  and  during  the  first  two  years  many  aspirants  were  named 
and  it  was  "anybody's  race";  but  with  the  Junior  year  selection  be- 
came more  discriminating,  partisans  lined  up  and  bets  might  be  made. 
In  the  Class  of  1860  Spaulding  was  early  marked  as  "the  favorite"; 
and  though  now  and  again  some  one  else  was  suggested  as  a  possibil- 
ity, the  only  serious  competitor,  who  could  give  him  real  anxiety,  was 
Edmund  Wetmore,  a  brilliant  and  sufiiciently  hard-working  man. 
But  those  who,  in  the  Second  Term,  Senior,  backed  Wetmore  were 
losers.  Spaulding  never  lost  his  clear  lead  and  to  him  fell  the  supreme 
honor  of  the  Valedictory  at  Commencement.  It  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  these  youthful  outpoiurings  were  rarely  marked  by 
much  vitality  of  any  kind.  In  1854  Charles  Russell  Lowell  had 
startled  a  grave  audience  by  the  saucy  humor  of  addressing  them  on 
•*The  Respect  due  from  the  Old  to  the  Young,"  but  as  a  rule  the 
oonunonplace,  which  was  to  be  expected,  prevailed.  The  Commence- 
ment day  of  '60,  however,  shattered  precedent  and  was  a  really  mem- 
orable occasion.  An  unusually  large  number  of  distinguished  citizens 
happened  to  have  come  together,  and  on  the  benches  before  Spaulding 
sat  Governor  Banks,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Edward  Everett,  Henry 
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Wilson  (soon  to  be  Vice-President  of  the  country),  Charles  Sumner,* 
Chief  Justice  Shaw,  Anson  Burlingame,  Dr.  James  Walker,  the  dis- 
tinguished outgoing  President  of  the  University,  and  Professor  Pelton, 
about  to  be  inducted  as  his  successor,  with  many  more,  all  doubtless 
expecting  to  be  politely  bored  by  the  fledgling  orator.  But  it  turned 
out  quite  otherwise.  Spaulding  had  selected  as  his  subject  "The 
Coming  Man,"  and  with  the  high  idealism  and  confident  fervor  of  a 
thoughtful  youth,  living  upon  the  already  visible  edge  of  a  great 
national  convulsion,  he  began  to  tell  what  he  conceived  that  his  nas- 
cent generation  had  before  them  to  be  and  to  do.  His  audience  soon 
became  conscious  of  an  interest  which  they  had  not  anticipated.  He 
spoke  of  Theodore  Parker,  then  lately  dead,  the  great  preacher  of  the 
advanced  group  of  thinkers,  but  almost  anti-Christ  for  the  strict  re- 
ligionists, and  he  called  him  a  "brave  reformer."  The  decorous  still- 
ness was  startlingJy  broken  by  plaudits  mingled  with  hisses.  Cour- 
teous applause  was  common,  of  course,  but  hisses  had  probably  never 
before  interrupted  a  Commencement  oration.  More,  however,  was  at 
hand.  Charles  Sumner  was  Spaulding's  hero,  and  the  manuscript  of 
his  oration  spoke  of  that  Senator  as  "the  true  statesman  who  had 
dared  to  assail  the  insolence  of  a  barbarous  wrong  entrenched  within 
laws,  customs,  and  institutions."  Inspired  by  the  entirely  unexpected 
presence  of  Mr.  SimMier  before  him,  and  yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse, 
Spaulding,  looking  directly  at  him,  prefaced  the  foregoing  sentence 
with  the  words  "Massachusetts'  favorite  son."  Now,  whether 
Sunmer  was  or  was  not  then  the  favorite  son  of  the  old  Common- 
wealth happened  to  be  a  matter  of  exceedingly  bitter  controversy, 
and  after  a  moment  of  dubious  silence  a  burst  of  spirited  applause 
swept  through  the  church  only  to  be  instantly  met  by  an  opposing 
denimciatory  storm  of  hisses.  It  was  an  unprecedented  scene.  Presi- 
dent Felton,  corpulent  and  comfortable,  an  old  "Webster  Whig," 
was  "greatly  displeased"  at  what  seemed  to  him  the  unpardonable 
introduction  of  partisan  politics  into  the  reposeful  and  scholarly 
ceremonial  of  the  day.  Rumor  ran  that  he  uttered  the  threat  to 
withhold  Spaulding's  degree.  In  the  evening,  as  Spaulding  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Presidential  Reception,  he  was  warned  to  avoid  a  meeting 
with  the  President.  But  ultimately  nothing  serious  came  of  the  aflFair, 
and  when  Mr.  Felton  learned  the  facts  he  very  handsomely  apologized 
to  the  orator,  and  was  even  ready  to  make  a  public  retraction  had  such 
been  desired,  which  of  course  it  was  not.  As  the  class  was  leaving  the 
chiux;h,  one  of  them,  a  Southerner,  remarked  to  the  classmate  who 
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walked  beside  him  that  what  Spaulding  had  been  saying  presaged 
civil  war  —  and  so  it  did. 

Leaving  Harvard  and  early  youth  behind  him,  Spaulding  had  next* 
to  see  what  he  himself  should  do  as  a  '"coming  man.''  The  imme- 
diate need  for  funds  was  met  by  a  year  or  so  of  tutoring,  and  then  he 
gave  some  time  to  service  in  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Thereafter 
he  turned  to  permanent  life-work.  Though  not  at  all  a  solemn  person- 
age, he  was  yet  fimdamentally  of  a  serious  and  earnest  disposition; 
also  he  had  scholarly  tastes  and  a  strong  love  of  literature.  In  those 
days  it  was  almost  sure  that  a  man  thus  equipped  would  adopt  the 
career  of  a  clergyman,  and  Spaulding  did  so.  He  was  a  Unitarian  by 
creed;  he  entered  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  and  was  graduated  in 
1866.  In  1868  he  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the  First  Parish  Church 
at  Framingham.  In  1873  he  became  minister  of  the  Third  Religious 
Society  of  Dorchester.  Resigning  this  pastorate  in  1877,  he  never 
afterward  accepted  any  permanent  engagement.  For  the  future  his 
work  lay  in  occasional  preaching  by  invitation,  somewhat  in  musical 
composition  as  a  sort  of  by-occupation,  and  chiefly  in  lecturing  and  in 
writing.  The  books  which  he  wrote,  with  occasional  pamphlets  and 
numerous  articles  in  periodicals,  had  to  do  almost  wholly  with  re^ 
ligious  topics  and  Biblical  history.  The  musical  ability  which,  in 
early  years,  had  helped  him  to  a  livelihood,  was  greatly  developed 
later  and  he  frequently  composed  and  set  to  music  hymns  and  songs, 
which  were  published  and  well  accepted.  His  most  important  occupa- 
tion, however,  by  which  he  won  his  fame,  lay  in  lecturing,  in  which  he 
gained  wide  and  brilliant  success  both  in  this  coimtry  and  ipi  Europe. 
In  1874  he  was  invited  to  deliver  twelve  lectures  before  the  Lowell 
Institute  in  Boston,  upon  ''Pagan  and  Christian  Rome."  These  had 
the  novel  accompaniment  of  stereopticon  illustrations,  and  earned  for 
him  the  title  of  the  "Father  of  the  Illustrated  Lecture."  Two  years 
later  he  was  again  invited  by  the  Institute  to  give  a  course  on  "Roman 
Life  and  Art  in  the  First  Century."  Both  these  courses  were  so 
popular  that  their  repetition  was  called  for  far  and  wide  through 
the  country.  In  1911,  being  the  year  of  the  Centenary  of  Charles 
Sumner,  Spaulding  delivered,  by  invitation,  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
Memorial  Hall,  Cambridge,  an  eloquent  eulogy  upon  the  hero  of  his 
youthful  memories.  In  the  course  of  his  lecturing  and  preaching  he 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe  as  well  as  over  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  regions  of  this  country  and  wherever  he  went  he  made  friends  and 
friendly  acquaintances  till  the  world  seemed  sprinkled  with  those  who 
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knew,  esteemed,  and  loved  him;  for  he  was  one  whose  genuine  kindli- 
ness found  happy  expression  in  a  cordial  address  and  attractive  man- 
ners. Nor  was  it  only  among  cultivated  men  and  women  of  his  own 
class  that  he  was  thus  held  in  regard;  after  his  death  touching  ex- 
pressions of  affection  and  admiration  for  him  reached  his  widow, 
coming  spontaneously  from  persons  in  humble  walks  of  life.  There 
was  in  his  life  nothing  ostentatious,  for  he  was  modest  and  not  at  all 
self-assertive.  Neither  in  his  achievements  was  there  anything  spec- 
tacular, for  at  this  no  ambition  led  him  to  aim.  But  the  influence  of 
his  cultivated  labor  as  a  scholar,  a  teacher,  a  preacher,  a  writer,  and  a 
gentleman  was  widespread,  so  that  ^he  world  seemed  full  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  imparted  stimulus  and  given  intellectual  entertainment. 
His  classmates  especially  owed  to  him,  and  fuUy  acknowledged,  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  unflagging  interest  in  them  one  and  all, 
whereby  he  held  them  together  in  an  enduring  union.  K  the  conwade- 
ship  among  the  graduates  of  '60  has  been  of  imusual  warmth,  it  was 
largely  his  hearty  zeal  which  inspired  the  sentiment,  and  in  thus 
serving  his  Class  he  served  also  the  College. 

During  the  last  two  years  or  thereabouts  of  Spaulding's  life,  there 
could  be  noted  a  gradual  failure,  a  gentle,  peaceful  disappearance  of 
the  full  vigor  of  his  prime.  In  the  spring  of  1920  it  became  evident 
that  the  end  was  not  far  distant;  it  came,  fortimately,  without  pain 
or  severe  distress,  on  September  13,  of  that  year. 

In  1867,  Mr.  Spaulding  married  Miss  Lucy  Warland  Plympton, 
of  Cambridge,  daughter  of  Sylvanus  Plympton  (Harvard,  1818; 
Medical  School,  1822).  A  daughter,  Elizabeth  Bell  Spaulding,  died  in 
1899.  A  son,  the  artist  Hemy  Plympton  Spaulding  (M.I.T.  1892),  is 
living.  Mrs.  Spaulding  died  in  1910,  and  later  Mr.  Spaulding  married 
Jane  Langworthy,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Nathan  Langworthy  and  Ann 
E.  (Carr)  Langworthy,  of  Westeriy,  R.L9  who  survives  him. 
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FROM  A  GRADUATES  WINDOW. 

MORE  people  seem  to  be  sending  their  sons  to  college  than  ever 
before,"  remarked  Mr.  Wilkie.  "Everywhere  the  colleges  are 
crammed  to  the  doors.  Yet  here,  in  a  book  called  *The  critics  and 
College  and  New  America,*  Professor  Jay  W.  Hudson,  of  gnunbiers 
the  University  of  Missouri,  declares  that  the  colleges  don't  meet  the 
needs  of  the  new  America,  and  demands  a  radical  reconstruction  of 
college  education.  The  President  of  the  University  of  Washington 
backs  him  up  in  a  Foreword.  And  I  frequently  encoimter  college  men 
who  express  a  certain  dissatisfaction  when  they  review  the  training 
they  received  at  the  hands  of  their  Alma  Mater.  How  do  you  account 
for  it,  Abel?" 

"Of  course  Henry  Adams  is  largely  responsible,"  said  Mr.  Allen. 
"His  book  started  a  lot  of  college  men  to  thinking  in  a  way  that  was 
new  to  them.  Instead  of  continuing  to  take  it  for  granted,  as  they  had 
hitherto  done,  that  their  college  course  had  been  a  good  thing  for  them, 
they  began  to  examine  themselves  in  relation  to  it.  If  so  intellectual 
a  man  as  Henry  Adams  had  been  able  to  get  nothing  valuable  out  of 
bis  college  course,  it  was  alarmingly  probable  that  they  had  got  noth- 
ing valuable  out  of  their  college  course.  And  upon  serious  examina- 
tion they  found  that  it  was  so.  From  their  scattered  and  more  or  less 
agreeable  excursions  into  various  fields  of  knowledge  they  had  brought 
back  nothing.  Now  it 's  a  bad  thing  for  a  man  to  begin  examining  him- 
self and  his  past  seriously.  The  ordinary  decent  citizen,  I  mean.  Of 
course  it 's  what  we  expect  and  desire  the  criminal  behind  the  bars  to 
do.  It  is  a  punitive  process,  and  upon  the  ordinary  decent  citizen  it 
inflicts  a  punishment  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cause.  Furthermore, 
the  man  who  begins  to  depreciate  himself  will  soon  proceed  to  dispar- 
age others.  I  suppose  it's  the  protective  instinct  at  work.  So  when 
apon  examination  a  man  concludes  that  he  got  nothing  out  of  college 
and  that  of  course  it  was  very  largely  his  own  fault,  he  is  sure  to 
grumble  that  it  was  also  the  fault  of  the  college;  he  was  a  fool,  but  the 
college  should  have  saved  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  folly." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Wilkie,  "you  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  di- 
vine in  the  discontent  that  inspires  the  prevalent  criticism  of  the  col- 
leges?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Allen.  "  I  believe  that  the  criticism  proceeds  mainly 
from  what  I  have  tried  to  show  is  a  morbid  preoccupation,  powerfully 
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stimulated  by  a  brilliant  but  depressing  writer.  The  development  of  a 
human  being  is  gradual  and  unconscious.  When  he  tries  to  survey  it, 
he  is  sure  to  be  misled  by  the  sign-posts  that  the  accidents  of  his  life 
have  planted.  He  will  attribute  undue  importance  to  some  influences, 
and  not  enough  to  others.  Especially  if  he  is  challenged  to  prove  the 
importance  of  certain  associations  and  studies  in  his  early  years  will  he 
find  it  difficult  to  produce  a  convincing  response.  The  reason  is  not 
that  the  associations  and  studies  were  unimportant,  but  that  he  is  too 
inarticulate  to  reduce  their  influence  on  his  development  to  concrete 
expression.  What  he  is  sure  of  is  that  no  important  and  definite  body 
of  knowledge  remained  to  him  as  a  result  of  his  college  years,  and 
that  much  that  he  studied  and  learned  he  felt  no  compunction  about 
soon  forgetting.  From  that  fact  it  seems  a  logical  leap  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  college  might  have  supplied  him  with  an  important  and 
definite  body  of  knowledge  and  compelled  him  to  master  it.  If  the  col- 
lege had  done  that  for  him,  he  thinks  that  he  would  not  now  be  ques- 
tioning the  validity  of  a  college  education." 

*'It  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  is  another  explanation  of  the 
widespread  criticism,"  remarked  Mr.  Wilkie. 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Mr.  Allen. 

"The  campaigns  for  college  endowment  funds.  The  appeal  for 
financial  support  for  institutions  of  learning  has  caused  a  number  of 
college  men  to  discover  for  the  first  time  how  valueless  an  institution 
of  learning  is.  They  have  obscured  the  real  reason  for  their  failure 
to  contribute  by  emitting  clouds  of  criticism.." 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  solicitation  of  funds  aggravated  the  criti- 
cism and  obtained  for  it  wider  currency  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
achieved,"  said  Mr.  Allen.  "But  any  way  we  are  passing  through  a 
period  of  questioning,  fault-finding,  and  complaint.  The  colleges  could 
not  expect  to  escape  when  nearly  all  the  other  institutions  of  civiliza- 
tion are  undergoing  attack.  I'm  not  convinced  myself  that  a  college 
education  is  all  that  it  should  be." 

"In  what  respects  do  you  think  it  fails?" 

"It  isn't  positive  enough.  It  doesn't  send  its  young  men  forth 
with  the  fire  of  zealots  in  their  eyes.  The  college  teacher  shrinks  too 
much  from  making  the  student  feel  what  he  feeb,  believe  what  he  be- 
lieves; he  does  n't  kindle  in  him  a  flame  to  bum  up  all  his  self-con- 
sciousness. He  offers  him  a  choice  of  alternatives  that  he  may  ac- 
cept; his  formulas  are,  *We  have  reason  to  believe,'  and  *The  weight 
of  evidence  tends  to  support  the  theory,'  an^  *If  we  accept  these 
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premises  we  may  conclude.'  A  college  education  ought  to  be  trans- 
formed from  an  impersonal  and  sometimes  perhaps  perfunctory  dem- 
onstration into  a  religious  acceptance  of  truth.  There  are  n't  enough 
teachers  who  teach  with  fervor,  and  there  is  n't  enough  effort  to  fuse 
the  various  teachings  into  a  spiritual  force  that  shall  take  possession 
of  him  who  receives  it,  fill  him  with  new  piurposes  and  powers,  and 
cast  out  small  aims,  concerns,  and  ambitions.  Too  many  young  men 
upon  leaving  college  have  no  higher  aim  than  to  accumulate  material 
wealth  and  power.  The  college  does  not  stimulate  as  it  should  the  ar- 
tistic spirit,  the  desire  to  create  and  skill  in  creating;  and  it  does  n't 
enlarge  as  it  should  the  spirit  of  generosity  and  disinterestedness.  Its 
failure  is  owing  not  precisely  to  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
its  teachers,  but  to  an  undue  sense  of  propriety  on  their  part  —  an  un- 
willingness to  impose  or  assert  their  own  convictions  or  to  express  them- 
selves except  in  relation  to  certain  specific  and  restricted  subjects. 
Theoretically,  free  speech  exists,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  inhibited 
by  academic  conventions." 

'"I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  there  is  anything  in  what  you  say," 
replied  Mr.  Wilkie.  "It  doesn't  seem  to  me  deplorable  that  many  col- 
lege men  go  out  into  the  world  lusting  for  wealth  and  power  —  so  long 
as  they  are  scrupulous  to  employ  honorable  methods  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  desires.  The  impulse  to  serve  mankind  is  likely  to  be  more 
fhiitfid  if  it  is  late  in  flowering.  It  comes  to  most  college  men  who  have 
achieved  their  youthful  ambition,  the  attainment  of  wealth  and  power. 
Look  round  among  the  rich  college  men  of  your  acquaintance;  you 
won't  find  many  who  are  leading  lives  of  selfish  indolence.  They  may 
not  have  been  animated  in  their  pursuit  of  success  by  a  desire  to  be 
public  benefactors  after  they  had  achieved  success;  but  they  end  by 
being  public  benefactors  —  usually  in  unassuming  but  none  the  less 
effective  ways.  Why  is  n't  it  fair  to  attribute  to  the  college  some  part 
in  shaping  the  minds  and  dispositions  of  these  men  so  that  they  finally 
fulfill  the  ideal  and  ambition  that  you  would  have  them  cherish  from 
their  youth  .^  Is  n't  there  a  danger  that  such  a  change  in  method  and 
emphasis  as  you  advocate  might  result  in  a  crop  of  priggishly  willing 
workers  for  others,  young  men  too  good  to  be  true  —  for  very  long  — 
to  the  ideals  that  had  been  so  energetically  stuffed  into  them?  That 
education  seems  to  me  best  which  does  not  attempt  to  cheat  natiu^ 
of  her  perquisites.  To  achieve  wealth  and  position  among  men  is  a 
natiiraJ,  human  desire  and  not  discreditable.  The  college  should  n't 
try  to  combat  that  desire.   Its  function  should  be  to  awaken  in  every 
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one  who  passes  under  its  influence  a  profound  sense  of  the  obligations 
of  hfe;  and  if  it  succeeds  in  doing  that,  we  need  not  worry  if  even  a 
considerable  number  of  its  graduates  seem  on  emerging  from  its  por- 
tals eagerly  and  unbecomingly  materialistic  '' 

"'There  may  be  something  in  what  you  say,"  admitted  Mr.  Allen. 

"'That  is  as  much  of  a  concession  as  either  of  us  is  ever  likely  to 
make  to  the  other/'  remarked  Mr.  WiUde. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  OPENING  TERM. 

By  the  university  EDITOR. 

The  figures  of  University  enroknent  which  are  printed  on  the  next  page 
show  that  Harvard  has  made  a  substantial  gain  in  population  as  compared 
The  Autumn  with  the  academic  year  I919-19S0.  The  total  on  October  7, 
enrolment  1920  was  5481,  as  compared  with  5017  students  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University  on  October  4,  1919.  It  should  be  explained  that  a 
comparison  of  exactly  the  same  dates  in  these  two  years  is  not  given  for  the 
reason  that  such  comparison  would  be  quite  misleading.  The  University 
opened  later  this  year  and  for  this  allowance  has  to  be  made.  The  two  dates 
above  given  afford  a  fair  basis  of  comparison.  Late  registrations  will  increase 
the  figures  in  all  departments,  and  it  is  a  conservative  prediction  that  our 
total  enrolment,  when  it  reaches  the  maximum  for  the  year,  will  be  about 
5600.  This  practically  equab  the  banner  enrolment  of  1916.  And  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  in  justly  appraising  these  figures,  that  the  Senior  class  is  still 
showing  the  effects  of  the  undergraduate  exodus  during  the  war.  Its  enrol- 
ment of  383  students  is  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  immediate 
pre-war  years. 

The  gain  in  Harvard  G)llege  is  not  large,  although  the  number  of  freshmen 
has  increased.  This  year's  freshman  class  of  623  is  not  a  record,  of  course,  for 
we  registered  692  in  the  opening  days  of  the  autumn  term  four  years  ago. 
But  it  shows  a  distinct  gain  over  the  freshman  enrolment  of  October,  1919. 
The  three  other  classes,  taking  them  together,  do  not  show  any  marked  varia- 
tion from  the  figures  of  a  year  ago,  but  the  number  of  ^'out-of -course"  men 
has  diminished  by  nearly  one  hundred.  The  "out-of-course*'  students  are, 
for  the  most  part,  those  whose  college  work  was  interrupted  by  the  call  to 
active  service  during  the  war,  but  who  returned  after  the  demobilization  to 
complete  the  requirements  for  their  degrees.  Most  of  them  finbhed  up  last 
June;  others  will  be  through  in  February  or  by  next  G)mmencement.  The 
shrinkage  in  "out-of-course"  registrations,  it  will  be  noted,  offsets  the  gain  in 
freshmen. 
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The  graduate  and  professional  schools  continue  to  grow.  The  Law  School's 

enrolment  has  mounted  to  920,  which  is  a  record.  The  Graduate  School  of 

The  Graduate  ^^  ^^^  Sciences  is  not  yet  as  large  as  it  was  in  1916,  but  it  has 

•?^  ^«  ^••"  •  recovered  most  of  its  war-period  loss.  The  Business  School  once 
sional  Schools  ,  .  .  i  i  • 

more  shatters  its  own  previous  records,  and  is  now  almost  on  an 

equality,  in  point  of  students,  with  the  Medical  SchooL  The  latter,  by  the 
way,  keeps  up  its  steady  gain.  Ten  years  ago,  in  October  1910,  the  registra- 
tion at  the  Medical  School  was  279;  it  is  now  439.  This  is  not  a  phenomenal 
growth,  to  be  sure;  but  it  represents  about  as  rapid  an  increase  as  an  institu- 
tion of  this  sort  can  adequately  handle.  The  Dental  School  has  made  similar 
progress  during  the  past  decade,  having  enrolled  only  117  students  in  Octo- 
ber, 1910,  as  compared  with  281  in  October  1920. 

The  Engineering  School,  which  opened  its  doors  only  a  year  ago,  has  now 
an  attendance  of  over  200  students.  The  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
The  newer  which  began  its  work  this  year,  enrolled  nearly  one  hundred 
departments  students,  of  whom  the  majority,  however,  are  on  part  time. 
Thirty-seven  men  and  women,  all  of  them  collie  graduates,  are  pursuing 
full-time  courses  leading  to  the  higher  degrees  in  this  schooL  This  number  is 
fully  up  to  expectations.  When  it  is  remembered  that,  ten  years  ago,  the  total 
enrolment  of  the  Harv'ard  Business  School  was  71,  of  whom  only  43  were  full- 
time  students,  it  will  be  realized  that  a  new  professional  school,  on  a  graduate 
basis,  does  not  need  to  start  with  a  bumper  enrolment  in  order  to  make  itself 
a  very  important  department  of  the  University  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  years. 

The  large  number  of  "unclassified"  students,  in  Harvard  College,  both 
thb  year  and  last,  has  evoked  a  good  deal  of  comment  from  those  who  are  in 
The  tinclasai-  the  habit  of  studying  the  figures  of  college  enrolment.  In  1919 
fled  students  ^jg  category  proved  to  be  rather  unexpectedly  large,  but  there 
were  some  reasons  for  thinking  it  a  phenomenon  due  to  the  general  upsetting 
of  college  affiliations  during  the  war.  This  autumn,  however,  the  unclassified 
students  have  not  only  held  their  own  but  have  registered  a  slight  gain  in 
numbers.  It  ought  to  be  explained  parenthetically,  that  practically  all  stu- 
dents who  come  to  Harvard  after  having  spent  one  or  more  years  at  some 
other  college  are  placed,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  "unclassified"  list.  Some 
years  ago  these  men  were  posted  at  once  to  the  various  classes  in  accordance 
with  what  seemed'  to  be  their  rightful  standing  as  judged  by  their  records  at 
the  colleges  from  which  they  came;  but  this  plan  proved  difficult  to  administer 
with  fairness  to  all  concerned.  One  all-important  factor  in  detennining  the 
newcomer's  rank,  to  wit,  his  ability  to  do  satisfactory  work  at  Harvard,  could 
not  be  taken  into  account  under  that  plan.  So  it  was  decided  to  create  a  sort 
of  "depot  brigade,"  as  army  men  would  call  it,  and  to  put  all  such  men  into  it 
for  the  time  being.  Lacking  any  better  designation,  we  have  called  them 
*' unclassified  students."  When  an  unclassified  student,  after  a  half-year  or  a 
year  at  Harvard,  has  demonstrated  his  capacity  to  do  his  academic  work 
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acceptably,  he  is  transferred  to  the  Sophomore,  Junior  or  Senior  Class  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  is  thus  possible  for  boys  to  come  to  Harvard  from  other  col- 
lies without  sacrificing  a  year,  or  even  a  half-year  by  so  doing;  but  always 
with  the  proviso  that  such  boys,  to  avoid  this  loss  of  time,  must  do  work  equal 
to  that  of  the  men  who  enter  the  freshman  class  in  the  usual  way. 

This  large  resort  of  young  men  from  other  institutions  may  be  due  to  one  or 
both  of  two  things.  It  may  be  merely  an  indication  that  students  are  nowa- 
days moving  about  from  college  to  college  more  freely  than  in  the  old  days. 
If  this  is  so,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  reason  for  worry.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  a 
migration  of  this  sort  dislocates  a  student  from  the  so-termed  undergraduate 
''activities,"  there  b  a  likelihood  that  little  would  be  lost  and  much  gained 
from  greater  fluidity  in  the  movement  of  students.  On  the  other  hand  the 
large  enrolment  of  "unclassified"  students  may  indicate  that  our  rather  stem 
admission  requirements  have  inspired  an  attempt  to  establish  a  side-entrance 
to  the  Harvard  sanctum.  Necessity  here,  as  everywhere  else,  may  be  the 
mother  of  invention.  To  spend  a  year  at  an  institution  where  admission  re- 
quirements are  not  so  strict,  in  order  to  circumvent  Harvard's  "fourteen 
points,"  must  be  an  irksome  way  of  getting  on  the  main  highway  to  a  Harvard 
degree;  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  is  the  course  which  some  of  our 
** unclassified"  students  have  consciously  pursued.  At  any  rate  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  look  into  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  In  the  old,  far-off,  forgotten 
days  the  initial  assignment  for  a  theme  in  English  A  was  "Who  I  am,  and 
why  I  came  to  Harvard."  But  "Why  I  came  in  the  way  I  came,"  is  a  question 
which  might  also  bring  some  mteresting  answers. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  Harvard  is  imappreciative  of  the  young 
men  who  come  ^m  other  colleges.  Their  presence  here,  assuming  that  right 
motives  have  inspired  their  coming,  is  a  genuine  compliment  to  the  Univer- 
sity. They  ought  to  have  the  same  facilities  for  obtaining  good  advice  and 
direction  as  those  which  we  place  at  the  disposal  of  our  freshmen.  The  fact  is, 
after  all,  that  we  are  now  admitting  two  freshman  classes  every  October,  one 
of  which  is  very  quickly  assimilated  while  the  other  takes  some  time  to  find 
its  niche  in  the  life  of  the  University.  All  the  more  need  is  there,  accordingly, 
for  such  additional  help  as  we  may  be  able  to  give  to  these  "unclassified" 
young  men. 

The  growth  of  the  colleges,  taking  the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  has  proceeded  at 
an  extraordinarily  rapid  rate  during  the  past  couple  of  years.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  now  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  young  j^it  colleges 
men  and  women  enrolled  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  are  crowded 
United  States.  And  if  one  were  to  include  registrations  in  the  •^•'^^ 
various  summer  courses,  in  extension  work,  and  in  those  normal  schools  which 
are  practically  of  collegiate  grade,  the  number  would  be  a  great  deal  larger. 
The  ten  largest  universities  of  the  country  have  this  fall  an  enrolment  of 
about  80,000.  This  figure  excludes  all  summer  registrations  but  includes 
part-time  and  special  students.  Harvard  is  not  among  these  ten  largest,  of 
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which  seven  are  state  universities  and  two  are  endowed  institutions  located  in 
New  York  City. 

The  situation  may  well  suggest  several  queries.  Why  are  so  many  young 
men  and  women  seeking  a  college  education  to-day?  Are  the  existing  universi- 
ties and  colleges  provided  with  facilities  for  taking  care  of  them?  If  they  are 
not,  how  can  money  be  had  to  nutke  such  provision?  Is  there  a  danger  that 
the  onrush  may  beat  down  the  old  collegiate  standards?  These  questions  are 
all  easier  to  propound  than  to  answer. 

The  increased  resort  of  youth  to  collie  is  probably  due  to  two  prime  causes, 
and  perhaps  to  more  than  two.  The  war  brought  home  to  a  great  many  peo- 
ple, in  a  concrete  way,  the  practical  value  of  a  college  education.  Never  was 
the  highly-educated  man  so  much  in  demand  as  in  these  two  years  of  national 
emergency.  College  men  went  to  the  top,  or  nearly  to  the  top,  everywhere. 
The  situation  attracted  public  attention,  and,  indeed,  the  preference  which 
the  college  graduate  seemed  to  be  obtaining  led  to  a  good  deal  of  resentment 
in  circles  of  semi-illiteracy.  At  any  rate  higher  education  seems  to  have  gone 
up  a  notch  in  the  public  estimation  during  these  years.  More  important, 
however,  as  a  probable  cause  of  the  overflow  into  the  colleges  is  the  change 
in  economic  conditions.  In  many  thousands  of  American  homes  money  is 
coming  in  more  easily  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  The  cost  of  a  college 
education,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  increased  very  much,  especially  at  the 
state  universities.  It  is  for  this  reason  one  of  the  cheapest  things  that  money 
can  bny  to-day.  In  other  words  it  has  come  within  the  reach  of  many  who 
would  not  have  deemed  a  college  education  within  their  means  under  the  old 
conditions  of  wages  and  profits.  Whatever  may  be  the  situation  of  the  salaried 
class,  the  fact  remains  that  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  are 
better  able  to  educate  their  families  in  19£(^1921  than  they  were  in  1914- 
1915.  Being  better  able  to  do  it,  they  are  doing  it,  and  the  colleges  are 
crowded  in  consequence. 

It  is  as  clear  as  day  that  many  institutions  are  being  hard  put  to  take  care  of 
this  increased  attendance.  The  demand  for  new  instructors  is  far  above  the 
available  supply.  The  market  for  doctors  of  philosophy  has  never  been  so 
bullish  as  during  the  period  since  the  armistice.  The  day  when  comi>etent 
young  instructors  could  be  picked  up  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  seems  to  be  a  long  time  past,  although  it  is  only  a  very  few  years  ago. 
The  bidding  for  such  men  has  become  spirited,  and  indicates  that  growing 
institutions  are  finding  no  little  difficulty  in  providing  enough  instructors  to 
go  round.  College  classes,  in  many  instances,  have  been  increased  to  an  un- 
heard-of size.  Some  of  our  classes  at  Harvard  were  thought  to  be  large;  but 
we  have  never  yet  had  to  put  a  thousand  or  more  students  into  one  elementary 
course  as  has  happened  elsewhere  during  the  past  year  or  two.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  effective  instruction  can  be  given  on  any  scale  so  large 
as  is  being  now  attempted  by  institutions  in  which  the  registration  has  been 
bounding  up  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  in  a  single  year.  These  institutions  have  a 
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problem  which  can  only  be  solved  by  expanding  both  their  facilities  and  their 
corps  of  instructors,  both  of  which  things  are  expensive  nowadays. 

"It  is  not  pathetic,"  says  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Weekly  Review,  "that 
some  Western  university  shouts  that  it  has  surpassed  Harvard  in  numbers; 
...  the  pathetic  thing  is  that  Harvard  does  n*t  like  it."  In  truth  we  do  not 
like  it;  but  our  dislike  relates  to  the  shouting,  and  not  to  the  growth.  Hacvard 
does  not  in  any  way  rescoit  her  loss  of  first  place,  or  even  tenth  place,  among 
American  Universities  so  far  as  the  mere  number  of  students  is  concerned. 
But  Harvard  does  dislike  the  implication  that  nmnbers  are  the  only  gauge  of 
an  institution's  prestige  or  services.  And  most  fair-minded  non-Harvard  men 
would  agree  with  Harvard  on  that  point  If  any  one  can  work  out  some  basis 
upon  which  institutions  of  higher  education  can  be  compared  as  to  their 
standards,  their  efficiency,  and  their  services  to  the  community  he  may  then 
have  ground  for  asserting  that  one  university  "surpasses"  another;  but  mere 
size  is  not  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  may  repair. 

The  Executive  Committee  in  charge  of  the  endowment  campaign  has  de- 
cided to  make  a  further  effort  to  complete  the  fund.  At  the  opening  of  the 
college  year  the  total  cash  and  pledges  amounted  to  a  little  less  Endowment 
than  $1«,500,000,  which  is  $2,500,000  short  of  the  initial  goal,  ^nvennewed 
The  campaign  was  planned  last  autumn  on  a  geographical  basis,  each  area  of 
the  country  being  apportioned  to  district  chairmen  and  teams.  Thb  plan 
served  admirably,  but  the  committee  feels  that  it  ought  now  to  be  supple- 
mented by  a  canvass  based  upon  dass  organizations  of  graduates.  Accord- 
ingly, an  endowment  fund  committee  has  been  organized  in  each  class  and  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  these  committees  to  see  that  every  member  of  the  class,  . 
who  has  not  already  become  a  subscriber,  is  made  acquainted  with  the  Uni- 
versity's needs.  Out  of  nearly  21,000  living  graduates  of  Harvard  College 
only  about  12,500  had  contributed  to  the  fund  on  or  before  September  20, 
1920.  This  means  that  almost  forty 'per  cent  were  unenroUed  on  the  list  of 
subscribers.  The  probability  is  that  many  men  in  this  category  were  over- 
looked during  the  geographical  canvass.  At  any  rate  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  determined  that  the  goal  shall  be  reached  if  organization  and  perse- 
verance can  bring  this  achievement  to  pass.  For  this  fine  spirit  the  University 
owes  the  Committee  a  very  great  debt  of  gratitude.  The  additional  money  is 
urgently  needed  because  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  avoiding  a  deficit  unless 
the  full  fifteen  millions  can  be  raised.  The  new  schedule  of  teachers'  salaries 
at  Harvard  went  mto  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year.  The  Gov- 
erning Boards  realized  that  this  new  schedule  would  place  a  heavier  drain 
upon  the  University  treasury  than  it  could  readily  bear  unless  additional  in- 
come were  forthcoming.  But  the  vital  interests  of  the  University  required 
that  the  scale  of  salaries  at  Harvard  should  not  be  framed  on  a  lower  basis 
than  those  of  Yale,  Columbia  and  other  institutions. 

One  feature  of  the  Harvard  endowment  campaign  has  evoked  praise  from 
several  quarters.  Our  district  chairmen  and  committees,  in  their  quest  for 
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contributions,  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  portray  the  Harvard  professor 
as  an  unhappy  creature  standing  within  arm's  length  of  the  poorhouse. 
President  McConaughy  of  Knox  College,  writing  recently  in  a  well-known 
educational  journal,  pays  his  tribute  to  Harvard  for  having  ''set  a  splendid 
example  of  a  dignified  endowment  campaign  in  which  there  has  been  no  dissi- 
pation of  the  glory  of  teaching  as  a  career."  Too  many  of  the  great  endow- 
ment drives  which  have  been  in  progress  all  over  t^e  coimtry  have  uninten- 
tionally, but  none  the  less  seriously,  impressed  upon  the  public  the  notion  that 
college  teaching  is  one  of  the  poorest  professions  that  any  bright  young  man 
can  enter.  ''The  whole  country,"  as  President  McConaughy  points  out, 
"has  had  the  college  teacher  pictured  as  an  impoverished  misanthrope,  ill- 
clothed,  with  a  family  in  tatters  and  a  wife  bending  over  the  washboard." 
The  students  have  not  failed  to  catch  the  logical  implications,  as  the  slogans 
and  signs  which  they  bear  in  some  of  these  "endowment  parades"  attest. 
These  young  men  reduce  thewhole  ideal  to  a  laconic  "  Feed  the  prof.,"  and  re- 
mind the  onlooker  that  "One  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  feed  a  prof,  for 
a  thousand  years."  This  emphasis  upon  professorial  penury  may  draw  some 
shekels  from  sympathetic  pockets,  but  in  the  long  nm  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  does  not  accomplish  more  harm  than  good.  Colleges  cannot 
well  afford,  even  though  they  add  millions  to  their  resources,  to  stamp  on  the 
public  imagination  the  idea  that  college  teaching  is  by  all  odds  the  least- 
requited  service  that  any  man  can  render.  The  teaching  staff  at  Harvard  is 
grateful  for  what  the  endowment  fund  leaders  have  done  to  provide  its 
members  with  increased  remuneration;  but  they  are  doubly  grateful  for  the 
dignified  way  in  which  the  thing  has  been  done. 

It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  neither  teachers  nor  students  at  Ebrvard 
are  wholly  satisfied  ^ith  the  methods  of  instruction  which  have  become 
Can  our  practically  universal  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  coun- 

methods  be  ^-  ^^ery  one  realizes  that  the  existing  system  of  group  m- 
improTed?  struction  in  particular  subjects  or  "courses"  has  some  marked 
advantages,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  no  other  system  is  practicable  on  a 
general  scale  without  greatly  increased  expenditures.  Nevertheless,  the 
"American"  plan  of  collegiate  instruction  is  so  seriously  deficient  in  several 
particulars  that  anything  which  promises  a  tangible  improvement  in  it  de- 
serves sympathetic  consideration.  For  one  thing  the  instruction  of  under- 
graduates in  groups  of  fifty,  one  himdred  or  even  five  hundred,  necessarily 
involveiS  an  inadequate  contact  between  student  and  teacher.  Undergraduates 
often  complain  of  this,  but  the  remedy  is  not  so  obvious.  It  is  all  well  enough 
to  recall  President  Garfield's  definition  of  a  college  until  one  stops  for  a 
moment  to  reckon  what  it  would  cost  to  put  every  Harvard  student  on  one 
end  of  a  log  and  a  Mark  Hopkins  at  the  other.  The  grim  realities  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet  compel  every  college  nowadays  to  put  considerable  groups  of  stu- 
dents at  one  end  and  to  be  content,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  diminutive  edi- 
tion of  Mark  Hopkins  at  the  other.  The  complete  individualizing  of  instruc- 
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tion  is  indeed  an  ideal  worth  striving  for,  but  an  ideal  that  is  likely  to  remain 
unattainable  in  this  country  for  some  time. 

Harvard  is  one  of  several  institutions  which  are  moving  toward  this  goal, 
distant  though  it  still  be.  The  tutorial  system  which  one  Division  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  inaugurated  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  other 
Divisions  have  now  adopted,  is  an  important  step  in  this  direction.  Its  opera- 
tions have  inspired  the  students  to  discuss  the  merits  of  tutorial  instruction  as 
compared  with  other  methods.  An  undergraduate  organization  at  Harvard 
has  been  formed  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  for  something  akin  to  the  Oxford 
^stem  of  individual  tutoring.  The  Harvard  tutorial  plan,  these  undergradu- 
ates believe,  does  not  go  far  enough.  In  any  event  they  have  started  a  dis- 
cussion which  is  worth  while,  wherever  it  may  lead. 

Let  us  remember,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  always  a  serious  risk  of 
mishap  when  any  institution  undertakes  to  transplant  bodily  a  scheme  of 
organization  or  procedure  which  has  proved  successful  in  a  wholly  different 
environment.  The  Oxford  plan  suits  the  Oxford  constituency  which  is  vastly 
different  from  our  own.  The  Oxford  tutorial  plan  is  as  closely  interwoven 
with  the  pass-and-honor  segregation  of  students  as  the  Peace  Treaty  is  inter- 
locked with  the  Covenant.  At  Harvard  we  have  no  such  clean-cut  segrega- 
tion of  pass  and  honor  students.  Every  undergraduate  here,  whether  his  in- 
tellect be  of  fine  gold  or  burnished  brass,  gets  instruction  of  exactly  the  same 
quality.  That  may  be  a  wasteful  method:  it  probably  is.  But  we  have  yet  to 
be  convinced  that  alumni  opinion,  or  public  opinion  for  that  matter,  would 
endorse  any  frank  departure  from  the  policy  of  giving  every  undergraduate 
the  same  quality  of  instruction. 

And  this,  after  all,  is  the  fundamental  question  when  we  discuss  the  feasi- 
bility of  making  instruction  more  intimate.  To  do  this  for  the  best  students, 
just  as  it  is  done  for  the  honors  men  at  Oxford,  is  probably  within  the  re- 
sources of  Harvard  or  any  other  well-equipped  American  institution.  To 
do  it  for  the  rank  and  file  of  undergraduates,  for  the  young  men  who  have 
neither  marked  ability  nor  scholastic  ambition,  would  be  enormously  expen- 
sive, and  well-nigh  profitless  besides.  It  would  wear  down  the  initiative  and 
strength  of  any  teaching  staff,  for  there  is  no  job  more  depressing  than 
that  of  tr>'ing  to  teach  a  boy  who  does  n*t  want  to  learn,  unless  it  be  the  task 
of  trying  to  teach  one  who  cannot  learn  when  he  tries. 

Some  notable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  University's  teaching  staff 
this  autumn.  Professor  William  MacDougall,  until  recently  a  Fellow  of  Cor- 
pus Christ!  College,  Oxford,  has  taken  up  his  duties  as  Professor  Additions  to 
of  Psychology.  Professor  Wilbur  C.  Abbott,  formerly  of  Yale  ^^  Faculty 
University,  has  begun  his  work  in  the  Department  of  History,  and  Professor 
Ailyn  A.  Young  from  Cornell  University  has  assumed  his  new  duties  in  the 
Department  of  Economics  at  Harvard.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  of  Boston,  who 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Social  Ethics  last  spring,  has  begun  his  courses  in 
that  field.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  been  noticeably  strengthened 
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by  the  addition  of  these  four  scholars,  all  of  them  men  of  wide  reputation. 

Four  new  teachers  al£o  joined  the  staflF  of  the  Law  School  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  academic  year.  Professor  Morton  C.  Campbell,  who  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1900,  and  has  since  been  engaged  both 
in  the  private  practice  and  in  the  teaching  of  law,  is  giving  the  courses  on  bills 
and  notes,  suretyship  and  mortgage,  persons,  and  quasi-contracts.  Before 
entering  the  United  States  Army  in  1917,  Professor  Campbell  was  a  member 
of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Indiana.  From  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Professor  Manley  O.  Hudson  has  come  to  Harvard  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law.  He  is  conducting  the  course  on  Torts  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  course  on  Trusts.  Chester  A.  McLain,  a  Harvard  graduate  m  the 
class  of  1913,  has  also  begun  his  work  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  and  shares 
with  Professor  Williston  the  courses  on  contracts  and  sales.  The  fourth  new 
member  of  the  law  school  staff  is  Calvert  Magfuder,  /  '18,  who  has  taken 
charge  of  the  courses  on  Partnership  and  Lisurance. 

The  expansion  of  the  Business  School  has  called  for  several  new  appoint- 
ments. The  most  notable  among  these  are  three  former  teachers  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Professors  John  G.  Callan,  Durward  E.  Burchell  and 
Daniel  Starch.  The  first-named  has  become  Professor  of  Industrial  Manage- 
ment at  Harvard,  the  second.  Professor  of  Industrial  Accounting,  and  the 
third  Assistant  Professor  of  Advertising.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  the  widely- 
known  New  York  banker,  has  joined  the  school's  staff  of  lecturers. 

After  a  year's  absence  in  France,  Dean  Henry  A.  Yeomans,  '00,  has  re- 
sumed his  administrative  responsibilities,  relieving  Professor  Chester  N. 
Greenough  who  served  very  capably  as  Acting  Dean  of  Harvard  College  dur- 
ing the  interim. 

A  new  administrative  appointment  of  considerable  importance  is  that  of 
F.  S.  Mead,  '87,  to  the  position  of  Comptroller.  For  some  years  this  office  has 
been  combined  with  that  of  Secretary  to  the  Corporation  and  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Hunnewell,  Sd,  has  performed  the  duties  of  both.  The  steady  expansion  of 
the  work  connected  with  the  comptroUership,  however,  has  made  a  separation 
of  the  two  posts  desirable.  Mr.  Hunnewell  continues  as  secretary  to  the  Cor- 
poration, a  position  which  has  grown  in  work  and  detailed  responsibility  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  In  his  new  capacity  Mr.  Mead  will  have  general  charge 
of  the  University's  budget,  serving  as  a  liaison  officer,  as  it  were,  between  the 
various  departments,  which  prepare  each  year  their  estimates  of  essential 
expenditures,  and  the  Corporation,  which  makes  the  appropriations. 

The  University's  conspicuous  success  in  securing  valuable  additions  to  its 
teaching  and  administrative  staff  during  the  past  year  is  matched  by  the  good 
fortune  which  has  vouchsafed  the  retention  of  several  eminent  teachers  who 
were  strongly  tempted  by  calls  from  elsewhere.  Professor  Walter  B.  Cannon 
and  Professor  Otto  Folin  of  the  Medical  School  both  received,  some  months 
ago,  very  lucrative  proposals  to  join  the  famous  Mayo  Clinic  at  Bochester, 
Minnesota.  Both  declined  the  call  and  decided  to  remain  at  Harvard,  al- 
though this  action  involved  a  heavy  financial  sacrifice.  To  Professor  A.  N. 
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Holcombe  of  the  Department  of  Government,  about  the  same  time,  came  the 
opportunity  to  become  associated  with  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
busmess  establishments  in  New  England.  He,  also,  decided  ta  continue  his 
present  allegiance,  preferring  the  career  of  the  scholar  to  the  emoluments  of 
mercantile  activity.  And  there  are  others.  The  prestige  of  Harvard  is  not  to 
be  measured  altogether  by  the  quality  of  the  men  whom  we  manage  to  attract 
from  other  institutions.  It  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  action  of  those  who 
prefer  to  stay  here  despite  the  calls  of  higher  bidders  elsewhere. 

Thus  far  the  outcome  of  our  football  series  has  afforded  Harvard  men  no 
occasion  for  discouragement.  The  preliminary  games  were,  on  the  whole, 
more  interesting  than  usual,  and  this  was  particularly  true  of  the  The  football 
contest  with  Center  College,  Kentucky,  a  new  item  on  the  Har-  •«*son 
vard  schedule.  This  team  from  the  Blue  Grass  region  lived  up  to  its  reputa- 
tion for  stiff  and  clean  football,  although  the  game  demonstrated  that  Harvard 
is  at  all  times  a  rather  hard  nut  for  any  small  college  aggregation  to  crack.  It 
has  been  nm:iored  that  Center  College  will  have  a  place  on  next  fall's  schedule, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  decision  would  be  wise.  A  college  with  less 
than  300  students  can  scarcely  hope  to  place  so  strong  a  team  on  the  gridiron 
every  year  unless  it  is  extraordinarily  successful  in  recruiting  its  football  ma- 
terial. Moreover,  the  practice  has  been  to  give  the  various  small  institutions  a 
trip  to  the  Stadium,  one  by  one  as  the  opportunities  of  the  annual  schedules 
permit.  This  has  been  a  wise  practice  and  worth  continuance.  There  are 
practical  objections  to  giving  any  small  institution  a  vested  right  in  such 
things,  especially  as  no  one  can  be  sure  of  the  strength  of  its  teams  from  year  to 
year. 

But  the  real  test  of  a  season's  success  depends  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
games  with  Princeton  and  Yale.  The  contest  with  Princeton  was  not  all- 
satisfying,  although  it  might  easily  have  been  worse  from  the  Harvard  stand- 
point, and  for  a  time  looked  very  much  as  if  it  would  be.  The  rallying  power  of 
the  Harvard  eleven,  and  its  brilliant  recovery  of  a  game  which  seemed  to  be 
lost,  made  this  contest  one  that  will  be  remembered. .  It  is  significant  that 
Harvard  came  through  the  season  without  serious  injury  to  any  of  its  first- 
string  men.  This  indicates  that  football  has  been  greatly  improved,  so  far  as 
the  elimination  of  roughness  is  concerned,  and  it  may  also  suggest  that  the 
men  are  being  more  carefuUy  looked  after  than  was  the  case  in  the  old  days. 

The  class  organizations  are  an  important  factor  in  undergraduate  life  at 
every  American  college.  They  are  a  source  of  great  strength,  and  particularly 
valuable  in  providing  a  channel  through  which  every  college  j^^^  ^j  itkiw- 
keeps  touch  with  its  alumni  after  they  go  out  into  the  world,  est  in  class 
£uroi>ean  visitors  to  American  universities  have  often  com- 
mented upon  the  great  value  \)f  these  class  organizations,  which  do  not  exist 
anywhere  across  the  seas,  and  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  should  do 
our  best  to  encourage  and  strengthen  them.   From  this  point  of  view  it  is 
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unfortunate  that  some  of  the  class  elections  at  Harvard  this  fall  appeared  to 
indicate  an  unusual  lack  of  interest  in  the  undergraduate  class  organizations. 
The  sophomore  and  junior  classes  made  three  attempts  before  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  sixty  percent  poll  for  their  respective  class  officers.  The 
outlook  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  that  no  officers  could  be  chosen  at  all.  In 
some  undergraduate  quarters  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  trouble  did 
not  arise  from  general  apathy,  but  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  nominations 
had  been  made  from  the  ranks  of  the  athletes,  leaving  the  ^'intellectuab"  out 
of  the  running.  If  this  be  so,  the  situation  is  not  beyond  remedy.  Provisions 
whereby  the  non-athletic  element  may  obtain  its  fair  portion  of  candidacies 
ought  not  to  be  hard  to  make.  There  is  no  way  of  ensuring  the  dedion  of  men 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  athletic  publicity,  of  course,  but  if  such 
men  desire  to  organize  and  support  candidates  of  their  own  type,  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  given  adequate  facilities  for 
doing  so.  As  matters  now  stand  their  only  chance,  as  a  rule,  is  to  put  forward 
''independent"  candidates  in  opposition  to  those  who  have  been  officially 
nominated;  but  the  customary  place  for  the  independent  candidate,  whether 
in  college  or  in  governmental  elections,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll. 


CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

Meeting  oj  September  24, 1920. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

From  the  estate  of  Joseph  Raphael  DeLamar, 
$500,000  additional  on  account  of  his  residuary 
bequest  to  the  Medical  School  of  the  University. 

From  the  esUte  of  Charles  Church  Drew.  $8000 
in  cash  and  securities  valued  at  $65,566  additional 
on  account  of  his  bequest  to  Harvard  University. 

From  the  estate  of  Georgianna  B.  Wright  (Mrs. 
William  J.  Wright)  $557.10  in  cash  and  securities 
valued  at  $22,453.88  "to  the  said  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College  to  be  held  as  a  part  of 
their  general  investments  and  known,  together 
with  such  other  property  as  is  in  and  by  this  my  will 
given,  devised,  and  bequeathed  to  the  said  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  as  the  'William  J.  and  Georgi- 
anna B.  Wright  Fund';  the  income  to  be  used  ac- 
cording to  their  discretion  for  medical  research  and 
the  advancement  of  medical  and  surgical  sciences." 

From  the  estate  of  James  Ewing  Mears,  $4,647.51, 
being  his  bequest  of  $5000  Gess  taxes)  "in  trust, 
the  income  from  which  I  direct  shall  be  used  in 
maintaining  the  Scholarship  known  as  'The 
James  Ewing  Mears,  M.D.  Scholarship  in  Medi- 
cine,' which  I  have  founded  in  Harvard  College, 
subject  to  the  conditions  contained  in  my  agree- 
ment with  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  dated  October  25th,  1909." 

From  the  estate  of  James  Ewing  Mears,  $9,295.01 
being  his  bequest  of  $10,000  (less  taxes),  "in  trust, 
the  income  from  which  I  direct  shall  be  used  each 
year  for  the  work  of  the  Cancer  Commainon  of 
Harvard  Univernty." 


From  the  estate  of  Amey  Bichmond  Sheldon 
(Mrs.  Frederick  Sheldon)  securities  valued  at 
$7000  and  $1580.01  in  cash  to  be  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Frederick  Sheldon  Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Henry  L.  Fierce.  $1021.03 
additional  on  account  of  his  residuary  bequest. 

From  the  estate  of  John  Davis  Williams  French, 
$500  to  be  added  to  the  John  Davis  Williams  Frendi 
Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Louisa  A.  Deal  (Mrs.  James 
H.  Beal)  $500  for  the  DenUl  School  Endowment 
Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Helen  Botch  (Mrs.  Thomas 
Morgan  Botch)  $272.12  on  account  of  her  bequest 
*'For  the  Thomas  Morgan  Botch  Frofessoiship  of 
Pediatrics." 

From  the  estate  of  Bebecca  A.  Greene  (Mrs. 
Fronds  B.)  $125  additional  on  account  of  her  be- 
quest to  the  Medical  School 

From  the  estate  of  Fhmds  Skinner,  Sr.,  $I10.6S 
additional  on  account  of  his  residuary  bequest 
to  the  Medical  School. 

From  the  estate  of  James  Lyman  Whitney,  $S4 
additional  in  accordance  with  the  12th  clause  in 
his  will  for  the  benefit  of  the  Whitney  Library  in 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  ZoOlogy. 

From  the  estate  of  Charles  Hamilton  Wilder. 
$15  additional  "to  increase  the  sum  now  held  by 
Harvard  College  to  establish  a  chair  in  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  said  College,  which  is  to  bear 
the  family  name  Wilder." 


The  following  funds  were  received  from 

the  Trustees  of  the  Harvard  Union: 

$1,85L9S  cash,  $51,577.91  securities.  Harvard 
Union  Fund;  $10,088.04  securities,  $290.95  cash. 
Class  of  1878  Fund;  $8^12.02  securities,  $07.81 
cash,  Sims  Fond. 
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Voted  that  tlie  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
f (lowing  persons  for  their  generous  gifts: 

To  tuiMlry  •ubscriben  for  the  gift  of  $102,907.14 
in  cash  and  ■ecurities  valued  at  $32,370.50  in  cash 
towards  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

To  the  Class  of  1805  for  their  gift  of  $95,000 
for  their  25th  Anniversary  Fund. 

To  Bin.  George  Chase  Christian  for  her  gift  of 
$5000  in  memory  of  her  husband,  George  Chase 
Christian,  to  be  added  to  the  25th  Anniversary 
Fond  of  the  Class  of  1895. 

To  the  United  States  Interdepartmental  Social 
Hygiene  Board  for  the  gift  of  $18,600  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  more  effective  educational  meas- 
ures in  the  prevention  of  venereal  diseases. 

To  the  Class  of  1896  for  their  gift  of  $18,000  to- 
wards their  25th  Anniversary  Fund. 

To  lilr.  Edwin  F.  Atkins  for  his  additional  gift 
of  $10,000  towards  the  Atkinr  Fund  for  Tropical 
Bcseaich  in  Economic  Botany. 

To  Bin.  Henry  H.  Sherman  for  her  gift  of  $6000 
for  the  purchase  of  "The  Dwarf*'  by  Goya  for  the 
Fogg  Art  Biuieum. 

To  Bir.  and  Mn.  Dave  H.  Blorris  for  their  9ft 
of  securities  valued  at  $8160.68  "to  create  a  fund, 
to  be  known  as  the  Augusta  P.  Hope  Fund,  to  pay 
to  Augusta  P.  Hope  (Mn.  Walter  E.  Hope)  of  21 
East  82d  Street.  New  York  City,  the  income  of  the 
said  fund  during  her  life  and  at  her  death  to  use 
only  the  income  thereof  for  the  benefit  of  the  De- 
partment of  Blusic,  preferably  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  music,  and  instrumenta.*' 

To  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany and  the  United  States  Wonted  Company  for 
their  pfta  of  $1000  each  and  to  the  Ipswich  BfiUs 
and  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company  for 
their  gifta  of  $500  each  towards  the  expenses  of  in- 
•trortion  and  investigation  in  Industrial  Hygiene 
imder  the  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  and 
Hygiene. 

To  two  anonymous  friends,  to  Bin.  Waldo  E. 
Forbes  and  Biessn  A.  Kingsley  Porter  and  Bern- 
hard  Berenson  for  their  gifta  of  $500  each,  to  Bin. 
Baymond  Emenon  for  her  gift  of  $250  and  to  Bir. 
Carl  W.  Hamilton  for  his  gift  of  $200  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Lochoff*s  copy  of  a  fresco  by  Benosso 
Goooli  for  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

To  Mr.  Samuel  Sachs  for  hu  gift  of  $1200.  to 
Mr.  Harry  Sachs  for  his  gift  of  $1000,  to  Messn.  W. 
Cameron  Forbes  and  Walter  Sachs  for  their  gifta 
of  $300  each  and  to  Mr.  Roger  S.  Warner  for  hu 
gift  of  $100  for  the  Equipment  and  Emergency 
Fond  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $2500  and 
to  Dr.  Heniy  Lyman  for  his  gift  of  $1500  toward 
mrrting  the  deficit  in  the  JeflerRon  Phyrical  (<abora- 
tocy. 

To  the  Class  of  1890  for  their  gift  of  $3000  to- 
wards thdr  25th  Anniversary  Fund. 

To  the  Harvard  Dental  Alumni  Association  for 
the  gift  of  $2290  to  establish  the  "Eugene  Hanes 
Smith  Scholarship,"  the  income  therefrom  to  be 
awarded  annnally  to  a  worthy  and  meritorious 
student  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  Dental 
School  who  has  been  in  xegiUar  standing  dnriag  the 
fliBt  aad  second  yean. 


To  Bir.  Jonathan  B.  Hayward  for  his  gift  of  se- 
curities valued  at  $12,636  on  account  of  hu  promise 
of  $16,000  "for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the 
Law  School  of  Harvard  Univeruty.  the  principal 
and  interest  to  be  used  in  payment  of  the  salary  of 
a  Professor  or  Instructor  in  Patent  Law,  as  the 
Faculty  of  Law  may  determine,  and  for  such  other 
purpose  immediately  involved  in  the  teaching  of 
Patent  Law  in  Harvard  Iaw  School  as  the  Faculty 
may  deem  be«t.'* 

To  Mr.  Philip  Cabot  for  his  gift  of  $1500  for  the 
Department  of  Economics. 

To  "A  Friend"  for  the  gift  of  $1500  to  increase 
a  certain  salary  in  the  Medical  School. 

To  anonymous  friends  for  the  gift  of  $1000  and 
to  Bin.  Humphrey  Chadboume  for  her  gift  of 
$250  towards  the  New  Laboratory  Building  Fund 
of  the  Cancer  Commission. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Sachs  for  his  gift  of  $1000  and  to 
Mr.  Harris  Whittemore  for  his  gift  of  $250  to  in- 
crease the  income  of  the  William  Hayes  Fogg  Fund. 

To  Mr.  John  S.  Lawrence  for  his  gift  of  $1000  for 
textile  research  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

To  the  Research  Corporation  for  the  gift  of  $1000 
on  account  of  their  offer  of  $5000  for  research  in 
Cryogenic  Engineering  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor H.  N.  Dam. 

To  Messra.  Alexis  I.  DuPont  and  Ernest  B.  Dane 
for  their  gifta  of  $250  each,  to  an  anonymous  friend 
for  the  gift  of  $200.  to  Messn.  Richard  F.  Hoyt 
and  Joseph  Lee  for  their  gifta  of  $100  each  and  to 
Messn  F.Douglas  Cochrane  and  Arthur  H.  Lockett, 
for  the^  gifta  of  $25  each  towards  the  purchase  of 
the  painting  of  "The  Three  Philosophen." 

To  Messn.  Francis  R.  Appleton,  Thonuj  Bar- 
bour, Fnnk  B.  Bemis,  AUen  Curtis,  Henry  S. 
Howe,  William  S.  Patten,  Henry  S.  Van  Duser  and 
William  A  White  for  their  gifU  of  $100  each  to- 
wards the  expenses  of  publishing  "Harvard  Li- 
brary Notes." 

To  the  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemoun  &  Company  for 
the  gift  of  $750  for  the  duPont  Fellowship  for  1020- 
21. 

To  the  Massachusetta  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture  for  the  gift  of  $625,  the  fourth  quarterly 
payment  for  the  year  1019-20.  on  account  of  their 
annual  gift  of  $2500  to  the  Arboretum,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  vote  of  Bii^  11,  1917. 

To  Mr.  Godfrey  M.  Hyams  for  his  gift  of  $500. 
to  Mr.  Irving  Lehman  for  his  gift  of  $450  and  to 
Bir.  Felix  N.  Warburg  for  his  gift  of  $300  towards 
a  certun  salary. 

To  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Bremer  for  his  gift  of  $500  for  a 
certain  salary  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 

To  "A  Friend"  for  the  gift  of  $495  for  "The 
Fund  of  The  Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard  Uni- 
venity  for  Immediate  Use." 

To  Bir.  Henry  G.  Leach  for  his  gift  of  $395  and 
to  Bir.  Francis  R.  Appleton  for  his  gift  of  $97  for 
special  services  in  the  College  Library. 

To  Mn.  Henry  Farkman,  Jr.,  for  her  gift  of  $875 
for  the  Bine  Hill  Observatory. 

To  Mn.  Courtland  Hoppin  and  to  Messn. 
Joseph  C.  Hoppin  and  Dan  Fellows  Piatt  for  their 
^f ta  of  $100  each  for  the  Teaching  Equipment  Fund 
of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $250  to- 
ward* a  oertain  aalaiy. 
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To  Miss  Sarah  F.  Bremer  for  her  gift  of  #850  to 
be  added  to  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  Bird  for  his  gift  of  1800 
for  the  Charles  Sumner  Scholarship  for  1080-41. 

To  the  Class  of  1800  for  the  gift  of  0800  towards 
their  85th  Anniwrsary  Fund. 

To  Mr.  Reginald  C.  Bobbins  for  his  gift  of  1800 
for  the  Philosophical  Library  in  Emerson  Hall. 

To  Professor  K.  G.  T.  Webster  for  his  gift  of  9800 
for  scholarships  in  the  Summer  School. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $165  to 
be  used  as  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  decides. 

To  Dr.  Robert  T.  Moffatt  for  his  gift  of  9185  and 
to  Dr.  J.  Austin  Furfey  for  his  ^ft  of  975  for  the 
Dental  Endowment  of  the  Chus  of  1805. 

To  Mr.  James  Byrne  for  his  gift  of  9100  and  to 
Mr.  Francis  R.  Appleton  for  hisgift  of  950  for  the 
Department  of  the  Classics. 

To  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Higginson  for  her  gift  of  9100 
towards  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  Henry  S.  Forbes  for  his  gift  of  9100  to  in- 
crease the  income  of  the  John  Witt  Randall  Fund. 

To  Mr.  Walter  Fitch  for  his  gift  of  9100  for  ex- 
plorations in  Arixona  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pea- 
body  Museum. 

To  Dr.  Charles  Peabody  for  his  gift  of  901.08 
for  the  purchase  of  a  case  for  a  model  and  958.98 
toward  meeting  the  expenses  of  opening  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

To  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway  for  his  gift  of  950» 
to  Messrs  John  C.  Phillips,  Henry  M.  Sweet  and 
Edward  Wiggleaworth  for  their  gifU  of  985  each 
and  to  Mr.  Carl  T.  Keller  for  his  gift  of  910  to- 
ward meeting  the  expenses  of  opening  thel^body 
Museum  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

To  the  State  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  Connecticut  for  the  gift  of  985  for  a  scholarship 
in  the  Dental  School. 

To  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  for  the  gift  of 
9700  on  account  of  the  scholarships  for  1080-81. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  for  the  gift  of 
9500  on  account  of  the  scholarships  for  1980HI1. 

To  Harvard  Graduates  living  in  Milton  for  the 
gift  of  9500  for  two  scholarships  for  10«p-81. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
the  gift  of  9300  on  account  of  the  scholarships  for 
1080-81. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Long  Island  for  the  gift 
of  9850  for  the  schoUrship  for  1080-^1. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Lowell  for  the  gift  of 
9800  for  the  scholarship  for  1080-81. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
for  the  ^ft  of  9800  on  account  of  the  scholarship 
for  1080-81. 

To  the  New  England  Federation  of  Harvard 
Gubs  for  the  gift  of  9800  for  a  scholarship  for 
1080^1. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Nebraska  for  the  gift  of 
9100  on  account  of  the  scholarship  for  1080-81. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Somervilie  for  the  gift 
of  9100  for  the  scholarship  for  1980-81. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  900  to- 
ward the  current  expenses  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics. 

To  Mr.  A.  Arthur  Jenkins  for  his  gift  of  990  to  be 
added  to  the  principal  of  the  Hodges  Scholarship 
Fund. 

To  Mr.  George  C.  Beab  for  his  gift  of  985  and  to 


Mr.  Edgar  H.  WeDs  for  his  gift  of  94.15  for  the  pm^ 
chase  of  books  for  the  libraiy. 

The  President  reported  the  following 
deaths: 

WiUiara  Henry  Schofield,  Pn^euor  of  Compara- 
tive LileralvTet  which  occurred  on  the  twenty^ourth 
of  June  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Kenneth  Harry  Parker,  AusHn  TeaeJang  FdUm 
m  Chmittnf,  which  occnnred  on  the  eighteenth  of 
July. 

Hie  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted: 

To  take  effect  Sept.  1,  1080:  John  Felt  Cole,  as 
Inatmetar  tn  Aitronomy;  Carl  Hermann  Bncfaolx, 
as  Iiutrudor  tn  Orthopedic  Surgery  (Courses  for 
Graduates);  Raemar  Box  Benshaw,  as  AeeietatU 
Prqfeeaor  qf  Chemietd  Reeeartk  in  Pharmaeology, 

To  take  effect  Sept  15, 1080:  Henry  Rouse  Viets. 
as  Alumni  AseitlaiU  m  Neurology  and  Aeeociate  m 
Anatomy, 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

For  one  year  from  Sept  1, 1080:  Harry  Knowkt 
Messenger,  Aetietant  in  CUusiet;  J.  Nelson  Spaieth, 
Aeeielant  in  Foreebry;  Robert  Victor  Kleinschmidt, 
Aetietant  in  Pkyeiee;  James  Roger  Williams,  Ae- 
eietant  m  Engliek;  William  Haider  Cok.  Rudolf 
Bennitt,  Arthur  Scott  Gilson,  Jr.,  and  Leiand 
Clifton  Wyman,  Aru/tin  Teaching  FeUowe  m  Zo- 
ology; Hans  Christian  Duns,  Auetin  Teaeking  Fd- 
low  in  Chemietry:  Joseph  Linus  Schlitt,  FMow  for 
Reeearch  in  Cryogenic  Engineering:  John  Ran- 
dolph Riggleman.  Indruetor  tn  Bueineu  Statteliee; 
Leiand  Russell  van  Wert,  Inelruelor  in  Metallurgy; 
Daniel  Joseph  Kelly  and  Derric  Choate  Farmenter. 
Inetrudor  in  Phyeieal  Education;  Henry  Barrett 
Huntingtcm,  Ledurer  on  Engliek;  Robert  Fcchner. 
Lecturer  on  Labor  Relatione;  Arthur  Stone  Dewing, 
Lecturer  on  Corporation  Finance;  Clarence  Bertrand 
Van  Wyck,  Secretary  to  the  Department  <^  Pkyeical 
Education;  Charles  Wilson  Killam,  Acting  Dean  of 
the  FaeuUy  qf  Architecture  and  Chairman  qf  the 
Council  qf  the  School  qf  ArekUedure;  Worth  Hale, 
Aeeietant  Dean  qf  the  Faetdty  qf  Medicine;  William 
Carter  Qninby,  Director  <^  Appointmenlefor  Medi- 
cal Alumni;  George  Washington  Cram,  Recorder 
and  Recording  Secretary  qf  the  FaeuUy  qf  the  Engi- 
neering School. 

Curatore:  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  <^lhe  Theatre  Col- 
lection; Charles  Rockwell  Tinman,  qf  Indie  Mam^ 
eeripte;  Malcolm  Storer,  of  Coine;  Frederick  Adams 
Woods,  of  Portugueee  Eietory;  Clarence  Macdonald 
WariMr,  of  Canadian  Hielory  and  Literature; 
Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  of  South  American  Hietory 
and  Literature;  Thomas  Barbour,  of  Booke  relating 
to  the  Pacific;  Harold  Wilmerding  Bell,  of  Numie- 
matie  Literature;  Henry  Goddard  Leach,  of  Seandi- 
naeian  Hietory  and  Literature;  Philip  Aiasworth 
Means,  on  the  subject  of  Andean  Eietory  and  IMr 


For  the  1st  half  of  1080^1:  Joseph  Vincent 
Fuller,  Inetrudor  in  Hietory. 
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For  the  ed  half  of  IMO-ftl:  E.  A.  Home,  VUUing 
Lttbmt  <m  HuHory  and  OooemmmiL 
•    Fh>m  July   1,   IMO-Sefit   1.   lOSl:  Atherton 
Kingaky  Dimbar,  Fellow  for  Research  in  Cryogenic 


From  Ang.  1,  IM0-Ju]y  1,  1921:  Bobert  Victor 
Kkinachmidt,  FeUcw  /or  Beeearek  in  Cryogenic 
Sngineerin0» 

From  Sept  1.  IMO-Jdy  1,  IMl:  Norman  Wal- 
lace Fradd  and  Robert  Bartktt  Miller,  Inelrtutore 
im  Pkyeieal^  Education, 

Voted  to  appoint  Matthew  Luce  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faeuliy  of  Arts  and  Seienees 
for  one  year  from  Sept.  I,  1920. 

Voted  to  make  the  foUowing  appoint- 
ments for  three  years  from  September 
1, 1920: 

Daniel  Starch,  AeeiaUnd  Prpfeeeor  t^f  Bueineee 
Peyekolon:  Lawrence  Wills  Baker,  Aeaietant  Pro- 
feuor  ij  Orihodontia. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Professor  cf  Psychiatry,  to  serve  from 
Sept  1,  1920:  Whereupon  ballots  being 
given  in,  it  appeared  that  Charles  Macfie 
Campbell  was  elected. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Library  Council  for  one  year 
from  Sept.  1,  1920: 

Archibald  Caiy  Gralidge,  Chairman;  George 
Foot  Moore,  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Charles 
Homer  Hasldns.  Theodore  lorman,  Chester  Noyes 
Greenoagfa,  Thomas  Barbour,  Kenneth  Ballard 
Mnrdock,  Secretary. 

Hie  IVesident  nominated  the  follow- 
ing persons  as  members  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  of  the  Dental  School  for 
the  year  1920-21,  and  it  was  voted  to 
appoint  them: 

Bngene  Hanes  Smith,  Dean;  George  Howard 
Mmiks,  William  Heniy  Potter,  Amos  Irving  Had- 
ley,  George  Henry  Wright,  Leroy  Matthew  Simp- 
son Ifiner,  FVed  Alexander  Beckf ord,  F^nk  Turner 
Taylor,  Biaurice  Earle  Peters. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Com- 
mittee on  the  Regubtion  of  Athletic 
Sports  for  1920H21: 

Faculty  atgmbere:  LeBaron  Russell  Briggs,  chair- 
man; Henry  Aaron  Yeomans,  Soger  Irving  Lee. 
Oraduale  Memhere:  ISLcasy  Pennjrpacker,  Benjamin 
Loring  Young,  Laurence  Curtis,  8d. 

The  President  reported  that  M.  Henri 
Guy  had  been  appointed  and  accepted 
as  Exekange  Prof essor  from  France  for  the 
second  half  of  1920-21. 


Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  Pro- 
fessor Louis  C.  Graton  for  the  first  half 
of  the  academic  year  1920-21  and  to 
Ph>fes8or  George  A.  Eeisner  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1920-21. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  Pro- 
fessor H.  C.  G.  von  Jagemann  for  the  first 
half  of  the  academic  year  1920H21,  and 
to  Ph>fessor  Ralph  B.  Perry,  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1921-22,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  established  by  this  Board  May 
81,  188a 

Meeting  qf  October  11, 1920. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$16,448.10  additional  from  the  estate  of 
Sara  E.  Mower,  and  the  same  was  grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  FeUows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous  gifts: 

To  sundry  subscribers  for  the  gifts  of  H5,(H5 
toward  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

To  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  for  the  gift  of 
$5000  for  Industrial  Hygiene  in  Betail  Stores. 

To  Mrs.  Arthur  Tracy  Cabot  and  to  Mr.  God- 
frey L.  Cabot  for  their  gifU  of  $1000  each  and  to 
Miss  Katherine  E.  Bullard  for  her  gift  of  $300  to- 
ward the  New  Laboratory  of  the  CoUis  P.  Hunting- 
ton Memorial  Hospital 

To  Mr.  J.  Fierpont  Morgan  for  his  gift  of  $1250, 
to  Mrs.  Murray  Anthony  Potter  for  her  gift  of 
$50  and  to  Mr.  Joseph  R  darlc  for  his  gift  of  $30 
for  special  expenses  in  the  College  Library. 

To  Professor  Richard  T.  Fisher  for  his  gift  of 
$600  toward  a  ce^in  salary. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $500 
toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company  for  the 
gift  of  $500  and  to  Mr.  Edward  Mallinckrodt,  Jr., 
for  his  gift  of  $850  toward  the  expenses  of  instruc- 
tion and  investigation  in  Industrial  Hygiene. 

To  the  Research  Corporation  for  the  additional 
gift  of  $400  for  research  in  Cryogenic  Engineering 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  H.  N.  Davis. 

To  Mrs.  Henry  Farkman,  Jr.,  for  her  gift  of  $875 
for  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory. 

To  Mr.  Robert  Lehman  for  his  gift  of  $300  for 
the  Equipment  and  Emergency  Fund  of  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum. 

To  Mr.  Walter  E.  Meyer  for  his  gift  of  $250  for 
the  Edgar  Joseph  Meyer  Research  Scholarship 'in 
the  Law  School. 

To  **A  Friend"  for  the  gift  of  $185  for  "The 
Fund  of  the  Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity for  Immediate  Use.'* 

To  Mr.  George  O.  May  for  hb  gift  of  $150  for  the 
May  Priie  for  lMO-21. 
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To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  ^t  of  $100  to- 
ward a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway  for  hb  gift  of  $100 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  Sperry  Gyro  Compass  for 
the  Department  of  Astronomy  and  Navigation. 

To  Mr.  Chester  D.  Pugsley  for  his  gift  of  $50 
on  account  of  his  offer  of  a  scholarship  in  the  Law 
School,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  bis  agree- 
ment dated  January  28, 1990. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  for  the  gift  of 
$500  toward  the  scholarships  for  lOiO-21. 

To  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  for  the  gift  of 
$S50  for  a  scholarship  for  lOMHil. 

To  the  Harvard  Oub  of  Seattle  for  the  gift  of 
$900  for  the  scholanhip  for  1040-21. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Connecticut  for  the  gift 
of  $200  for  the  scholarship  for  1020-21. 

To  the  Harvard  Cub  of  MaryUnd  for  the  gift 
of  $150  toward  the  scholarship  for  1920-21. 

To  Mrs.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson  for  her  gen- 
erous offer  of  the  Gty  Planning  Library  of  her  hus- 
band and  given  in  his  memoiy,  and  accept  the  same 
on  the  conditions  stated  in  her  letter  of  Sept  27, 
1020. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted  to  take  effect  Sept. 
1, 1920: 

Louis  C.  Hunter,  as  Henry  W.  Locke  Scholar; 
Gardner  Gage  Emmons  and  Norman  Ethan  Allen 
Hinds,  as  Proctors;  Brewer  Goddard  Whitmore,  as 
Irutruelor  in  Englisk;  George  Hoyt  Bigelow,  as  /»- 
Uruetor  in  Tropical  MedieiiM. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

For  the  Ist  half  of  IWfHtU  Alexander  Edgar 
Kirk,  Proctor;  Harry  Morton  Fitxpatrick.  Visiting 
Lecturer  on  Botat^. 

From  Sept  1,  1920-May  1,  1921:  Conrad  James 
Surbeck.  Inetruetar  in  Phyeiad  Edueatiotu 

For  one  year  from  Sept  1,  1920:  Donald  Bain 
Vail,  Proctor:  Jefferson  Paul  King,  AtsietatU  in 
Matkstnatics;  Henry  Donaldson  Jordan  and  Paul 
Tyler  Kepner,  AseistarUa  m  Hidory;  Harold  Leroy 
Hoffman,  AseidatU  in  English;  Frederick  Clifton 
Packard  and  Norman  Bromfield  Cawley,  Assistants 
in  Public  Spwking;  Henry  Matthew  Buiiage  and 
Frank  Arthur  Hilton,  AseisUtnls  in  Cksmietry, 
Dharmanada  Kosambi,  Assistant  in  Pkiloeophy, 
William  Marimillian  Bau,  Assistant  in  Mining, 
Edward  Parker  Furber,  Roger  Hewes  Wells,  and 
Earl  LeonShoup.  Assistants  in  Oceemment;  William 
Arthur  Ives  Anglin,  Assistant  in  Municipal  Ooe- 
emmenl;  Philip  Geoffrey  Britton  Gilbert  and  AUyn 
Coats  Swinnerton,  Assistants  m  Osology;  Joseph 
Lincoln  GiUsim,  Assidani  in  Mineralogy;  Arthur 
Louis  Dunham  and  Edward  Allen  Whitney,  ila- 
tietants  in  History;  Brewer  Goddard  Whitmore, 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Oosemment;  Robert 
Gieenhalgh  Albion  and  Arthor  Preston  Whitaker* 
Austin  Teaching  Fellows  in  History;  Raymond 
Hay  ward  Geist  Inslrudor  m  English;  Walter  Mar- 
tin Miller,  Instructor  m  Oerman;  Chesley  Martin 
Hutchings,  Inetruetor  in  French, 

Stvdent  Advisers,  Law  School:  Laurence  Curtis, 
td.  Chairman;  George  Reddington  Blodgett  Lee 


Carrington  Bradley,  Jr.,  Hilmar  Maurice  Fridlond, 
Morris  Hadley.  Fred  Albert  Little,  John  Warner 
Rrmington. 

Medical  School: 
Alvan  Leroy  Barach,  Assistant  in  Medicine;  Rayw 
mond  Whitcomb  Bliss,  Assistant  in  Anatomy;  Bron- 
son  Crothers  and  Harold  Bumey  Eaton,  Assistants 
in  Neurology;  Russell  Bailey  Macfarlane,  Assist- 
ant in  ComparaUse  Anatomy;  Reginald  Dimock 
Margesoo,  Assistant  in  Anatomy;  Harold  Myers 
Marvin,  Assistant  in  Medicine;  Charles  Aiken 
Mullineaux,  Assistant  in  Comparatise  Anatomy; 
Donald  Munro  and  Charles  William  Pcabody, 
Assistants  in  Anatomy;  Alpha  Reuben  Sawyer, 
Assistant  in  0.  U,  Surgery;  William  David  Smith. 
Assistant  in  Medicine;  Richard  Henry  Miller  and 
George  W.  Morse,  Assistants  in  Anatomy;  William 
Mason  and  Cyrus  Cressey  Sturgis.  Teaching  Fel- 
lows in  Medicine;  William  T.  Bovie,  M.  Douglas 
Flattery  Research  FeUoOs;  George  Hoyt  Bigelow,  In- 
structor in  PresenUse  Medicine  and  Hygiene;  Victor 
Clarence  Jacobson,  Instructor  in  Pathology;  Paul 
Dudley  White,  Instructor  in  Medicine 

Dental  School: 

Julius  Frank  HovesUd,  D.M.D.,  Demonetrator  in 
Crown  and  Bridge  Work;  William  John  O'Connell, 
D.M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therw- 
peuUcs. 

Lutructors  in  Operative  Dentistry:  Charies  Heniy 
Abbot  D.M.D.:  Horatio  Le  Seur  Andrews.  D.MJ>.; 
Walter  Irving  Ashknd,  D.M.D.;  Edmund  Joseph 
Bolan,  D.M.D.;  Walter  Irving  Brigham,  D.MJ).: 
Asher  Harriman  St  Clair  Chase.  D.M.D.;  Charles 
Edward  Bugbee  Chase,  D.M.D.;  Harry  Sylvester 
Clark,  S.Bf,  D.M.D.;  Benjamin  Howard  Codman. 
D.M.D.;  Ralph  Corydon  Curtis,  D.M.D.;  Walter 
Alonao  Davis,  D.M.D.:  Ralph  Burleigh  Edson. 
D.M.D.;  Arthur  Warren  Eldred,  D.M.D.;  Charles 
Sumner  Emerson,  D.M.D.;  Nathan  Anthony  Estea, 
D.M.D.;  Harold  Irving  Fiske,  D.M.D.;  James 
Austin  Furfey,  D.M.D.;  Henry  Gilman,  A.B., 
D.M.D.;  Allan  Macfarlan  Johnson,  A.B.,  D.M.D.; 
Arthur  Allen  Libby,  D.M.D.;  Frank  Randall  Mc- 
Cullagh,  D.M.D.;  Leslie  Herbert  Naylor,  D.M.D.; 
Harrison  lind.'^ay  Parker.  D.M.D.;  Charles  Er- 
win  Pkrkhurst  A.B.,  D.M.D.;  Joseph  Totten  Paul. 
D.M.D.;  Frank  Perrin,  D.M.D.,  Samuel  Lumn 
Doherty  Randall,  D.M.D.;  Arthur  Verne  Rogen. 
D.M.D.;  William  Vernon  Ryder,  D.M.D.;  Frank 
Packard  Simpson,  D.M.D.;  Henry  Caton  Spen- 
cer, D.M.D.;  William  Daniel  Squarebrigs.  P.M.D.: 
Frank  Turner  Taylor,  D.M.D.;  John  Talbot 
Timlin.  D.M.D.;  Clarence  Bartlett  Vaughaa, 
D.M.D.;  Stuart  Hamilton  Vaughan,  D.MD.:  EU- 
more  Loftis  Wallace,  D.M.D.;  Edward  Patrick 
White,  D.M.D.;  Charles  RoIIin  Williama,  DMJ>, 

Instructors  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry:  Walter  Har- 
low Chambers,  D.M.D.;  WilM>n  Case  Dort  D.MJ).; 
Thomas  James  Giblin,  D.M.D.;  Charles  William 
Goets.  D.M.D.;  Fred  Franklin  Sproat  D.MJ>.; 
Walter  Edward  Young.  D.M.D. 

Instructors  in  Inlay  Work-  Amos  Irving  Hadley, 
D.M.D.;  Norman  Beverley  Nesbett  D.M.D.; 
Arthur  Judson  Oldham,  D.M.D.;  Charles  Tbonus 
Warner. 
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tiulnuion  m  Oral  Bpgiene:  Edward  Melville 
Qniiiby,  MJLC^.,  L.B.CJ.,  DJf  J>.;  Benjamin 
TisUer.  D.M.D. 

Intirueton  m  Crown  and  Bridge  Work:  Frederick 
Wilde  Allen,  D.M.D.:  Manrioe  Earle  Peteri, 
D.M.D.:  Beinhold  Roelbeig,  D.M.D.;  Judson 
Clarence  Slack,  D.M.D.:  Homer  Charles  Sowles, 
D.M.D.:  William  Harry  Weaton,  D.MJ>. 

Ifutntdan  in  Extracting  and  Aneuthetia:  loeeph 
Aloyaius  Bing,  D.M.D.;  John  Mark  Smith.  D.M.D. 

Inttntdon  m  OrtkodoaHa;  Cleophas  Pnul  Bonin, 
D.MJ).;  Balph  Edward  Gove,  D.M.D. 

Itutruiior$:  Chauncey  Nye  Lewis.  D.M.D. 
{Oral  8urgerg)i  Walter  Fairfield  Provan,  D.M.D. 
MnastAttta):  Ned  Albert  Stanley,  D.M.D.  (Treat- 
aunt  qf  Pporrkaa). 

A$ndanU  m  OvtratiM  DenHttry:  Harold  Wales 
AUen,  D.MJ).;  Adrian  Fkol  Brodeur,  D.MJ).; 
Louis  Baymond  Brancbaud,  D.M.D.;  William 
James  Kenefick,  D.M.D.;  Paul  Burrows  LeBaron. 
D.M.D.:  Arthur  Benedict  McCormick.  A.B., 
D.M.D.;  Joseph  William  Nevins.  D.M.D.;  George 
Porter  Pendleton,  D.M.D.;  William  Haven  Shei^ 
bnme,  D.M.D.;  Harold  Elliott  Tingley,  D.M.D. 

Asrialaaie  in  Prodketie  DmiiHry:  Oswald  Frank- 
lin Banks.  D.M.D.;  Leon  Edward  Dulac.  D.M.D.; 
Arthnr  Weffington  Hicks,  D.M.D.;  Blake  Lom- 
bard, D.MJ>.;  Norman  Warren  Swett.  D.M.D.; 
Benjamin  Daniel  Wolman.  D.M.D. 

Ataialanle  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Work:  Stanton 
Leioy  Burgess,  D.M.D.;  Harold  James  Cutler, 
A.B.,  D.M.D.;  Harmon  Shohet,  D.M.D. 

AMtittantt:  George  Nathan  Abbott,  D.M.D. 
(Ortkodontia);  Philip  Ignatius  Johnson,  D.M.D. 
(Oral  Sargery);  Russell  Bailey  MacCariane,  D.M.D. 
{Oral  Bggiene)',  George  Abel  SUples,  D.M.D. 
Unlag  Work). 

From  Oct.  1,  1M0-Aug.l.  IMl:  Hugo  Mella. 
Ateialant  m  Nenropatkologg, 

Voted  to  appoint  William  Clifford  Heil- 
maau  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Scieneet  from  Sept  1, 1920. 

Tlie  President  nomiiiated  the  following 
persona  as  members  of  Administrative 
Boards  for  the  Year  1920-41.  and  it  was 
Toted  to  ai^Mint  them: 

Oraduate  School  <^  Arte  and  Seimcee:  Chariea 
Homer  Haskins,  Dean;  Edward  Laurens  Mark, 
George  Foot  Moore,  George  Lyman  Kittredgc, 
Elmer  Peter  Kohler.  William  Fogg  Osgood,  James 
Haoghton  Woods,  CUfford  Herschel  Moore,  John 
Albrecht  Wak,  AUyn  Abbott  Young,  Theodore 
Lyman,  Henry  Wyman  Holmes. 

Engineering  SchooL  Hector  James  Hughes,  Dean; 
Henry  Lk»yd  Smyth,  Harty  Ellsworth  Gififord, 
Geoffge  Chandler  Whipple,  Lionel  Simeon  Marks. 

VoUd  to  appoint  Hector  James  Hughes, 
Deanjqfihe  Engineering  School,  and  Heniy 
Wyman  Holmes,  Dean  of  the  Oraduate 
School  cf  Education,  as  members  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  General  Scholarships  and 
the  Sheldon  Fund. 


Notice  was  received  announcing  the 
election  of  Dennis  Francis  0*Connell, 
Jr.,  and  Louis  Butler  McCagg,  Jr.,  as 
undergraduate  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports  for  one  year  from  Sept  1,  1020. 

Voted  to  change  the  title  of  Malcolm 
Perrine  McNair  from  AssiHant  to  In- 
etructor  in  Marketing,  Business  School. 

Meeting  of  October  25,  1020. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

From  the  estate  of  Annie  V,  Dexter,  $1771.56 
to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  "Charles  Dexter 
Biemorial  Fund.'* 

From  the  esUte  of  Evert  Jansen  Wendell.  9790, 
proceeds  of  the  safe  of  a  portion  of  Mr.  Wendell's 
ooQection. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous  gifts: 

To  sundry  subscribers  lor  the  gifts  of  120,156 
toward  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  MeUen  Bray  esUte  for  the 
gift  of  $5000,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot  for  his  gift  of 
$200  and  to  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Luoey  for  hia  e^t  of 
$100  for  the  New  Laboratory  BuiMing  Fund  of 
the  Huntington  Hospital. 

To  the  Friendship  Fund,  Incorporated  for  the  i^t 
of  $2500  toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  *'an  admirer  of  Dr.  Eugene  Smith**  for  the 
gift  of  $2500  toward  **The  Eugene  Hanes  Smith 
Scholarship.*' 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Permanent  Charity 
Fund,  Incorporated,  for  the  gift  of  $500  for  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education. 

To  Mr.  Charles  P.  Curtis  for  his  gift  of  $250  for 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  Endowment  Fund. 

To  Mr.  Walter  E.-  Meyer  for  his  additional  gift 
of  $100  Cbward  the  Edgar  Joseph  Meyer  Research 
Scholarship  in  the  Law  Scho<^ 

To  Mr.  Bichard  Sears  for  his  gift  of  $100  for  the 
Richard  Sears  Prise  on  **What  Responsibility 
has  Congress  to  the  People." 

To  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Oregon  and  Idaho  for  the  gift  of  $50  for  a  scholar- 
ship in  the  Iaw  School. 

To  Mr.  A.  Arthur  Jenkins  for  his  gift  of  $25  to  be 
added  to  the  principal  of  the  Hodges  Scholarship 
Fund. 

To  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  for  the  gift 
of  $700  for  two  scholarships  for  1020-41. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Cincinnati  for  the  gift 
of  $900  for  a  scholarship  for  1920-21. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo  for  the  gift  of 
$125  toward  the  schohurship  for  1010-20. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  Jersey  for  the  gift 
of  $125  toward  the  scholanhip  for  imHlU 
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To  the  Harvard  Oub  of  Worcester  for  the  gift 
of  $100  toward  the  scholarship  for  1M0-«1. 

To  Biiu  Bashka  Paeff  for  her  generous  offer  of 
her  broiue  has  relief  of  the  late  James  Barr  Ames, 
and  accept  the  same  with  thanks. 

Hie  President  reported  the  death  of 
Arthur  Searle,  Phillipa  Professor  of  As^ 
ironomy,  EmeriiuSf  which  occurred  on  the 
twenty-third  instant,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted: 

To  Uke  effect  Sept.  1. 1920:  Howard  Osgood,  as 
AuiHarU  in  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene, 

To  Uke  effect  Nov.  1, 1020:  Francis  Welles  Hun- 
newell,  as  Comptroller, 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

For  one  year  from  Sept.  1. 1920:  Alfred  Eric  Taff. 
Proetor;  Carl  Wallace  Miller.  AeneUmt  in  Pkyeiee; 
Louis  Gabriel  Zelson,  Atiittant  in  Semitic:  Carl 
Merrick  Wentworth,  Robert  Eliot  LuU,  and  Win- 
throp  Russell  Shepard,  AetiHantt  in  Chemietrif: 
Leonard  Opdycke,  Aeeietant  in  Pine  Arte,  Leland 
Boylston  Hall,  Aeeietant  in  Englieh,  Elmo  Paul 
Hohman,  John  Abel  Hopkins,  Jr.,  Fnnklin  Dunn 
Schurz,  Robert  Eckstein,  Uoyd  Lorenzo  Shaulis, 
and  Hugh  CampbeU  Frame,  Aeeietante  in  Eoo- 
nomiee:  Wolfgang  Simon  Schwabacher,  Student 
Adeieor,  Law  School;  Edwin  Joseph  Cohn,  Reeeardi 
Fellow  in  Btologieal  Chemistry,  Medical  School; 
Duncan  Clark  Hyde,  Jnelructor  in  Economies:  Wade 
Wright  and  Aaron  Paul  Pratt,  Instructors  in  PiMio 
BeaUh  Administration:  William  Henry  Gwr,  Lee- 
hirer  on  Physical  Education  (Graduate  School  of 
Education). 

Tutors  m  ihe  Division  of  Eistary,  Ooeemment, 
and  Economies:  Floyd  Elmer  Armstrong,  John 
Dickinson,  Herbert  Feis,  Elmo  Paul  Hohman, 
Wesley  Hotehkiss  Bronson. 

Fh>m  Nov.  1,  1920:  Frederick  Sumner  Mead, 
Comptroller. 

Voted  to  appoint  William  Wallace 
Fenn,  IngersoU  Lecturer  on  the  Immortal- 
ity of  Man  for  the  year  1920-21. 

Notice  was  received  announcing  the 
election  of  Edward  Livingston  Bigelow 
as  an  undergraduate  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports  for  1920-21. 


OVERSEERS*  RECORDS. 

Annual  Meeting,  September  27, 1920. 
The  following  21  members  were  pres- 
ent: Judge  Grant,  the  President  of  the 
Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President  of  the 


University;  Mr.  Adanos,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University;  Messrs.  Appleton,  Brad- 
ford, Elliott,  L.  A.  Ftothingham,  Gay, 
Higginson,  HolUs,  Lamont,  Lee,  Black, 
Sedgwick,  Swayze,  W.  R.  Thayer,  W.  S, 
Thayer,  Wadsworth,  Wendell,  Wiggles- 
worth,  Wister. 

The  record  of  the  previous  meeting  was 
read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  reported 
that  the  foUowing  f^ersons  had  been  duly 
chosen  at  the  Election  on  last  Commence- 
ment Day  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers: 


For  ihe  Term  of  Six  Years, 

William  Boscoe  Thayer,  of  Cambridge..  .OSS  votes 
Louu   Adams    Ftt>thingham,    ci   North 

Easton,  Mass 729  votec 

Barrett  Wendell,  of  Boston 689  votes 

Norwood  Penrose  Hallowell,  of  Milton, 

Mass 625  votes 

Edwin  F^ands  Gay,  of  New  York  City.  .593  votes 

and  the  Board  voted  to  accept  said  re- 
port, and  the  foregoing  persons  were  duly 
declared  members  of  the  Board  of  Over- 


The  Board  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
a  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
ballots  having  been  given  in,  it  appeared 
that  Robert  Grant  had  received  17  bal- 
lots, being  all  that  were  cast,  and  he  was 
declared  elected. 

The  vote  of  the  President  and  FeDows 
of  June  23,  1920,  electing  Edward  Wyllys 
Taylor,  James  Jackson  Putnam  Pro- 
fessor of  Neurology,  to  serve  from  Sept.  1, 
1920,  was  taken  from  the  table,  and  the 
Board  voted  to  consent  to  said  vote. 

The  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  June  1,  1920,  electing  Felix  Frank- 
furter, Byrne  Professor  of  Administrative 
Law,  to  serve  from  June  1,  1920,  was 
taken  from  the  table,  and  after  debate 
thereon  the  Board  voted  by  12  votes  in 
the  affirmative  to  6  in  the  negative  to 
consent  to  said  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
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sented  the  votes  of  the  Fk^sideiit  and 
FeOows  of  September  24,  1920,  appoint- 
ing Matthew  Luce  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  one  year 
from  Sept  1,  1920;  Daniel  Starch, 
Aisidant  Professor  of  Business  Psychol- 
ogy, for  three  years  from  S^L  1,  1920; 
Lawrence  Wills  Baker,  Assistant  Profes-* 
SOT  of  Orthodontia  (Dental)  for  three  years 
from  Sept.  1, 1920;  appointing  the  follow- 
ing committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Ath- 
letic Sports  for  1920-21 :  Faculty  Members: 
LeBaron  Russell  Briggs,  Chairman;  Henry 
Aaron  Yeomans,  Roger  Irving  Lee;  Gradvr 
ate  Members :  Heniy  Pennypacker,  Benja- 
min Loring  Young,  Laurence  Curtis,  2d., 
appointing  the  following  members  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Dental 
School  for  the  year  1920-21:  Eugene 
Hanes  Smith,  Dean;  George  Howard 
Monks,  William  Henry  Potter,  Amos 
Irving  Hadley,  George  Henry  Wright, 
Leroy  Matthew  Simpson  Miner,  Fred 
Alexander  Beckford,  Frank  Turner  Taylor, 
Maurice  Earle  Peters;  and  the  Board 
voted  to  consent  to  these  votes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  presented 
and  read  a  communication  from  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  Chairman  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Harvard  Qubs 
on  a  Postal  Ballot  for  Overseers,  ap- 
pointed in  the  year  1919-20,  and  con- 
tinued for  the  ensuing  year,  together  with 
the  report  of  said  Associated  Harvard 
Qubs,  and  the  following  resolutions. 
adopted  by  them  in  relation  thereto  .at 
their  annual  meeting  April  30,  1920: 

1.  That  the  postal  ballot  for  the  election  of  Over- 
■ecn  be  approved  by  this  Association,  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Boanl  of  Overseers,  with  the  request  that 
anch  action  be  taken  as  may  put  the  matter  into  the 
proper  form  for  coosummatlcm. 

2.  That  the  Aasoriated  Harvard  Clubs  recom- 
mead  m  liberal  amendment  to  the  Massachusetts 
Statute  in  order  that  the  votes  may  be  cast  in  such 
maimer,  and  in  such  idaoes,  and  under  such  regula- 
tioci»«a  the  Alomni  Aissociaticm,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Corporation  and  the  Overseers,  may  provide. 

8.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  it 
would  be  to  the  great  advantage  of  Harvard  and  of 
her  AInmni  if  provinwi  i»  made  for  paying  the  tiav- 


eling  expenses  of  members  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  and  we  recommend  to  the 
Governing  Boards  of  Harvard  that  this  suggestion 
be  given  early  and  favorable  consideration. 

And  said  commimication,  report,  and 
resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Elections  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth,  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  presented  the 
List  of  Visiting  and  other  Committees  of 
the  Board  for  the  academic  year  of 
1920-21,  and  after  debate  thereon  the 
Board  voted  to  accept  and  to  approve 
said  list,  and  said  list  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  Board  further  voted  that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to 
make  such  changes  in,  and  additions  to, 
the  List  of  Visiting  and  other  Committees 
of  the  Board  as  may  be  necessary,  or  as 
may  seem  to  it  advisable,  reporting  the 
same,  when  made,  to  the  Board  for  their 
approval  at  the  meeting  next  following 
such  action. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  presented  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  to  Visit  the 
Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  and  the 
Department  of  Physics,  and  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee it  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Stated  Meeting  October  11,  1920. 

The  following  17  members  were  pres- 
ent: Judge  Grant,  the  President  of  the 
Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President  of  the 
University;  Messrs.  Appleton,  Bradford, 
Elliott.  P.  R.  Frothingham.  Gay.  Herrick, 
Lee,  Lodge,  Sedgwick,  W.  R.  Thayer, 
Wadsworth,  Wendell,  Wigglesworth,  Wis- 
ter.  Woods. 

The  record  of  the  previous  meeting  was 
read  and  approved. 

The  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  September  24,  1920,  electing  Charles 
Mac6e  Campbell,  Professor  of  Psychiatry, 
to  serve  from  Sept.  1,  1920,  was  taken 
from  the  table,  and  the  Board  voted  to 
consent  to  this  vote. 
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The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Sept.  24,  and  Oct.  11,  1020, 
appointing  the  following  members  of  the 
Library  Council  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1920:  Archibald  Gary  Coolidge,  Chair- 
man; George  Foot  Moore,  George  Lyman 
Kittredge,  Charles  Homer  Haskins,  Theo- 
dore Lyman,  Chester  Noyes  Greenough, 
Thomas  Barbour,  Kenneth  Ballard  Mur- 
dock.  Secretary;  appointing  the  following 
persons  as  members  of  Administrative 
Boards  for  the  year  1020-21:  Graduate 
School  of  Arit  and  Sciences:  Charles 
Homer  Haskins,  Dean;  Edward  Laurens 
Mark,  George  Foot  Moore,  George 
Lyman  Kittredge,  Elmer  Peter  Kohler, 
William  Fogg  Osgood,  James  Haughton 
Woods,  Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  John 
Albrecht  Walz,  AUyn  Abbott  Young, 
Theodore  Lyman,  Henry  Wyman  Holmes; 
Engineering  School:  Hector  James  Hughes, 
Dean;  Henry  Uoyd  Smyth,  Harry 
Ellsworth  Clifford,  George  Chandler 
Whipple,  Lionel  Simeon  Marks,  Arthur 
Becket  Lamb;  appointing  William  Clif- 
ford Heilman  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  from  Sept.  1,  1020; 
and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to  these 
votes. 

RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 
Christina  H.  Baker,  R.  '03. 
The  total  registration  of  the  College  is 
615,  of  whom  126  are  Graduate  Students, 
and  57  Unclassified  Students.  This  shows 
no  growth  in  numbers  among  our  under- 
graduate students,  though  the  graduate 
school  has  shown  increase  during  the  last 
years.  We  could  not  take  care  of  any 
more  students  with  our  present  housing 
facilities.  The  need  of  a  graduate  dor- 
mitory, and  of  another  undergraduate 
dormitory  is  pressing  for  those  students 
who  cannot  be  placed  in  our  present  dor- 
mitories. It  also  seems  probable  that  the 
opening   of   new   accommodations   will 


bring  about  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
our  students. 

English,  History,  Government,  and 
Economics  still  attract  the  larger  number 
of  our  graduate  students.  Among  the 
undergraduates  more  this  year  are  con- 
centrating in  Romance  Languages  than 
in  History,  Government,  and  Economics. 

In  June,  74  successfully  passed  their 
admission  examinations;  in  September, 
21  passed,  making  a  total  of  05.  Of  these, 
82  are  enrolled  as  Freshmen.  The  pro- 
portion of  f aflures  in  the  entrance  examina- 
tions is  smaller  this  year  than  last,  as  41 
were  refused  admission  in  1020,  whereas 
53  were  refused  in  1010.  The  total  en- 
rollment shows  a  gain  of  2.2  per  cent  in 
the  proportion  of  those  outside  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  American  Council  of  Education 
chose  MUe.  Suzanne  R^mond  (Licence 
ka  lettres.  University  of  Paris,  1016-17) 
for  the  scholarship  offered  by  the  College 
to  a  French  graduate  student  for  the 
year  1020-21.  The  College  is  also  offer- 
ing a  tuition  scholarship  to  Mile.  Char- 
lotte Nissiat,  the  student  sent  by  the 
American  Council  of  Education  to 
Wellesley,  who  desires  also  the  work  in 
Anglo-Saxon  at  Raddiffe. 

The  scholarship  funds  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  $500  from  the 
Berkeley  Street  School  Association  to  the 
Margaret  Rae  Ingols  Scholarship  Fund. 
The  loan  funds  have  been  increased  by 
the  gift  of  $200  from  Miss  §arah  Yerxa  in 
memory  of  Mary  Emma  Parsons,  a 
special  student  in  1801-02,  who  died  last 
August.  From  Miss  Lucy  A.  Paton  has 
been  received  $500  in  Liberty  Bonds  for 
the  Endowment  Fund.  From  the  estate 
of  Charies  C.  Drew  the  College  has  re- 
ceived $3000  additional,  and  from  the 
estate  of  Rebecca  A.  Greene,  $500  addi- 
tional. Mrs.  G.  A.  Strong  has  presented 
the  College  with  several  photographs  and 
engravings. 

Frances  Rousmaniere  Dewing,  FhJ>. 
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1906  (Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Dewing)  was  ap- 
pointed an  informal  adviser  of  the 
graduate  students  for  the  week  before 
and  the  week  after  registration.  Mrs. 
Dewing  met  the  students  who  came  be- 
fore the  College  opened,  and  all  those  who 
came  on  the  days  of  registration.  She 
gave  them  advice  concerning  life  in 
Cambridge.  While  consulting  with  them 
conceming  the  quality  of  graduate  work 
at  Raddiffe  she  referred  each  student 
for  specific  information  to  the  heads  U 
their  respective  departments.  Aa  the 
Dean  sees  each  one  of  the  Freshmen  in  a 
personal  interview  in  those  first  days  of 
oollege,  an  official  representative  to  give  a 
personal  welcome  to  graduates  as  well 
seemed  wise.  The  College  is  grateful  to 
Mrs.  Dewing  for  the  enthusiasm  which 
she  gave  to  the  work. 

As  the  Dean  does  not  come  in  touch 
with  the  students  in  the  class  room,  she  is 
meeting  them  at  dinner  once  a  week  in 
each  hall  in  succession.  The  graduate 
students  are  asked  in  small  groups  for 
afternoon  tea  in  successive  weeks,  that  the 
Dean  may  meet  them  personally,  and  that 
they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
the  wives  of  the  professors  with  whom 
they  are  studying. 

The  preachers  to  the  College  for 
1020-21  are  Rev.  Norman  B.  Nash. 
Rev.  Charles  £.  Park»  Rev.  Kirsopp 
Lake,  Rev.  W.  Dewees  Roberts,  Rev. 
Samuel  M.  Crothers,  and  Rev.  Henry  W. 
Foote.  The  College  choir  has  been  in- 
creased from  twelve  to  seventeen  mem- 
bers. 

Each  member  of  the  Freshman  class 
has  had  a  physical  examination,  and  a 
medical  examination  by  Dr.  Edith  Hak 
Swift,  '01.  Corrective  exercises  when 
necessary,  gymnasium  work,  and  out- 
door sports  are  compulsory  for  Freshmen. 
Attendance  is  also  compulsory  at  sa 
lectures  on  hygiene  given  by  Dr.  Walter 
B.  Cannon.  These  lectures  are  open  to 
the  whole  college. 


Radcliffe  College  was  represented  by 
the  Dean  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Women's 
Dormitory  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  October  7  and  8,  and  at  the 
Conference  on  Vocational  Opportunities 
of  the  Advisory  Conuuittee  of  the  Ap- 
pointment Biueau  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Oc- 
tober 23.  At  the  Inauguration  of  President 
Burton  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
October  14  and  15,  Radcliffe  was  repre- 
sented by  Edna  B.  Thuner,  A.M.  Rad- 
diffe, 'IS,  of  Detroit. 

The  DisUnt  Work  Scholarship  for  a 
Freshman  from  a  distance  was  increased 
this  year  to  $400  by  the  proceeds  from 
the  Bazaar  last  November,  organized 
and  carried  out  by  Doilothy  Brewer 
Blackall,  '12.  It  was  awarded  to  Annie  W. 
Allen  II,  of  White  PUins,  N.Y. 

The  social  life  of  the  undergraduates 
has  begun  with  its  usual  initiative  and 
harmony  under  Student  Government. 
Each  Senior  is  responsible  for  one  Fresh- 
man's welcome  to  the  College,  and  each 
Unclassified  Student  is  likewise  welcomed 
by  a  Junior.  The  Student  Government 
Association,  the  Idler,  and  the  Radcliffe 
Service  Guild,  the  three  largest  organiza- 
tions of  the  college  life,  have  each  enter- 
tained the  Freshmen  with  a  delightful 
mingling  of  information  and  hospitality. 
The  Idler  invited  all  new  students  to  its 
first  performance.  The  Amazons,  by 
Arthur  Pinero,  on  October  15.  The  Open 
Idler,  the  first  large  social  affair  of  the 
college  year,  was  held  on  October  29,  in 
Agassiz  House.  There  was  a  reception 
from  8  to  0,  and  dancing  from  9  to  1. 
Among  the  smaller  clubs  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  German  Clubs  have  re- 
organized. 

The  Committee  on  Resources  met  on 
October  28  to  hear  the  report  of  its  ex- 
ecutive committee  conceming  the  need  of 
money,  and  the  possibilities  of  meeting 
this  need  during  the  coming  year. 

The    Alunmie    Association    has    ap- 
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pointed  as  executive  secretary,  Esther  V. 
Sutton,  1915.  The  Acting  Dean  was 
authorized  in  June  to  utilize  one  third  of 
the  time  of  this  secretary  for  publicity 
work  for  Raddiffe,  the  College  paying 
one  third  of  the  salary,  and  providing  a 
room,  office  equipment,  and  telephone. 
At  the  request  of  the  imdergraduate  press 
board  Miss  Sutton  will  meet  this  year's 
press  board  for  frequent  conferences. 

The  Radcliffe  Club  of  Boston  began  its 
second  year  by  a  meeting  in  Unity  House, 
Boston,  on  October  27,  at  which  the  Hon- 
orable Herbert  Parker  and  Mr.  Norman 
Hapgood  presented  the  merits  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  platforms  and 
candidates.  The  Radcliffe  Club  desires 
this  year  to  add  to  its  social  features  ac- 
tive work,  for  the  College.  In  June  the 
Acting  Dean  was  authorized  to  form  a 
oonmiittee  on  the  housing  problems  of 
Radcliffe.  This  committee,  consisting  of 
the  Acting  Dean,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  O. 
Barton,  Mrs.  S.  Burt  Wolbach,  Dr.  Ellen 
A.  Stone  and  Miss  Margaret  Grimshaw, 
studied  during  the  sunmier  the  present 
conditions  at  Radcliffe,  and  had  its  first 
meeting  in  early  October.  They  are  at 
present  considering  plans  in  conjunction 
with  the  Radcliffe  Club  of  Boston  toward 
a  solution  of  the  problem  for  the  coming 
year. 

On  October  26,  1905,  there  began  an 
organization  of  past  students  at  Rad- 
diffe which  completed  in  June  fifteen 
years  of  active  service  to  the  College. 
The  Radcliffe  Union,  while  induding 
degree  holders  among  its  members,  owed 
its  peculiar  quality  and  value  to  the  fact 
that  it  formed  the  only  link  between  the 
College  and  the  special  students  in  the 
days  before  these  were  included  in  class 
organizations.  Its  Bulletin  was  the  pioneer 
which  led  to  the  present  Quarterly,  Its 
experiment  in  starting  the  Bureau  of 
Occupations  led  to  the  present  Raddiffe 
Appointment  Bureau.  In  both  of  these 
undertakings  it  was  quick  to  see  the  future 


need  of  the  College.  It  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  rent  of  a  room  in  one  of  the  dor- 
mitories as  a  scholarship  to  a  graduate 
student.  It  has  cooperated  with  the 
Alunmse  Association  in  its  Distant  Work 
Conmoiittee,  in  the  fund  in  honor  of  Mias 
Irwin,  in  the  memorial  fund  for  Miss  Coes, 
in  the  support  of  the  Quarterly,  in  the 
War  Work  Committee,  and  in  a  Coi^iera- 
tion  Committee.  The  Union  has  also  to 
its  credit  the  first  Radcliffe  song  book,  and 
long  and  valuable  work  toward  a  catalogue 
of  past  students.  The  Raddiffe  Club  of 
Boston  indudes  in  its  membership  all 
past  students  of  Raddiffe,  whether  degree 
holders  or  not.  The  Union  has  therefore 
ended  as  a  distinct  organization,  bringing 
to  the  Radcliffe  Club  the  valuable  addi- 
tion of  its  far-sighted,  creative  enthu- 


STUDENT  LIFE. 
David  Washbubn  Bailey,  *21. 

Undergraduate  interest  at  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  fall  term  usuaUy  centers 
in  the  football  team,  and  far  from  being  an 
exception,  this  year  has  brought  larger 
throngs  than  ever  to  the  early  season 
contests  in  the  Stadium.  The  height  ol 
public  exdtement  was  reached  with  the 
game  against  the  Centre  College  eleven, 
at  which  approximatdy  forty  thousand 
persons  saw  the  Southerners  defeated, 
81-14.  The  Kentucky  team,  with  their 
justly  famed  open  attack,  scored  more 
points  against  the  University  than  any 
other  opponents  since  Brown  in  1916, 
with  Fritz  Pollard,  the  colored  half-back, 
in  the  line-up,  outdistanced  the  Crimson 
substitute  team.  "Bo"  McMiUin  and 
"Red"  Roberts,  in  the  visiting  back- 
fidd,  played  havoc  for  a  short  time  with 
the  Harvard  secondary  defense,  but  the 
impenetrable  barrier  raised  by  the  Uni- 
versity's forward  line  hdd  down  any 
scoring  after  the  second  period,  while 
line  plunges  by  Captain  Horween,  and  a 
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few  sensatioiial  gains  by  Churchill  were 
responsible  for  the  Crimson  margin  of 
victory. 

The  Centre  success  followed  upon 
victories  over  Holy  Cross,  3-0;  Univer- 
sity of  Maine,  41-0;  Valparaiso  Univer- 
sity, 21-0;  and  Williams  College,  88-0. 
The  mid-season  line-up  was:  Keith  Kane, 
'21,  k.;  H.  H.  Faxon,  '21,  It.;  James 
Tdbert,  Unc..  Ig.;  C.  P.  Havemyer,  '21, 
c;  Thomas  Woods,  ocC.,  rg.;  Wynant 
Hubbard,  '21,  rt.;  John  Gaston,  '21,  re.; 
Joseph  Fitzgerald,  Unc,  qb.;  George 
Owen,  '23,  Ihb.;  W.  H.  Churchill,  '28, 
ihb.;  Arnold  Horween,  ocC.,  fb. 

Second  only  to  the  interest  in  the  eleven 
was  that  which  attended  developments  in 
the  national  political  campaign.  Articles 
by  both  chief  presidential  candidates 
were  published  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Advocate,  the  Crimson  early  declared  for 
WjnYJing  and  Coolidge,  and  the  storm  of 
letters  which  followed  kept  the  contro- 
versy warm  until  election  week.  Both 
Bepublicans  and  Democrats  formed 
political  dubs,  organized  meetings  and 
rallies,  canvassed  for  members,  and 
aided  students  coming  from  a  distance  in 
the  work  of  voting  by  mail.  The  arrival 
at  the  Union  of  Governor  Cox,  after  in- 
troductory speeches  by  President  Eliot, 
Fh>fessor  Taussig  and  J.  P.  Moors,  '88, 
marked  the  dimaz  of  the  College  cam- 
paign on  the  part  of  the  Democratic 
faction. 

The  usual  straw  ballot  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Crinuon  resulted  in  vic- 
tory by  a  slight  majority  for  Senator 
Harding.  The  latter  polled  1075  votes 
in  the  entire  University,  to  805  for  Cox, 
110  for  Debs,  81  for  Christiansen,  and  9 
for  Watkins,  a  total  of  2030  ballots  being 
easL  Tallies  in  the  law  school  and  the 
college  ran  dose,  but  in  the  medical 
school  and  the  other  graduate  depart- 
ments Harding  led  by  more  than  a  2-1 
margin.  Results  in  seventeen  Eastern 
coQeges    of    similar    ballots    conducted 


simultaneously  by  the  college  dailies 
gave  an  even  more  favorable  sentiment 
for  the  Republican  candidate,  the  totals 
standing  10,181  for  Harding  to  4881  for 
Cox. 

Speakers  at  the  Republican  rally  in- 
cluded President  Schunnan  of  ComeU 
and  Louis  A.  Coolidge,  '83.  Efforts  of  the 
Harding-CooHdge  Club  culminated  in 
the  participation  in  the  Republican  street 
parade  in  Boston  of  some  hundreds  of 
undergraduates,  carrying  torches  and  red 
lights,  and  dad  with  the  usual  gaudy 
sashes,  marching  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  University  Band.  The  Student 
Liberal  Club  added  to  interest  in  the 
elections  by  holding  a  meeting  at  which 
representatives  of  the  Republican,  Demo- 
cratic, Farmer^Labor,  and  Socialist  par- 
ties were  present.  Congressman  Joseph 
Walsh,  Senator  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock, 
Swinburne  Hale,  '05,  and  Dr.  Norman 
Thomas  set  forth  the  convictions  of  their 
respective  parties  and  argued  from  the 
same  platform. 

Class  dections  for  1022  and  1028,  hdd 
this  year  for  the  first  time  under  the  new 
ruling  adopted  last  year  requiring  60 
per  cent  of  any  class  to  vote  to  assure  the 
legality  of  any  dection,  were  accompanied 
by  widespread  scandal  among  under- 
graduates. Four  days  of  balloting  were 
necessary  before  the  requisite  number  of 
votes  had  been  pdled.  Special  pleas  from 
dass  officers,  a  poster  campaign,  and 
much  discussion  finally  brought  about 
the  dection  in  the  Junior  dass  of  the 
following:  president,  L.  B.  McCagg,  Jr.; 
vice-president,  R.  S.  Whitney,  Jr.; 
secretary-treasurer,  G.  S.  Morse;  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Student  Council, 
Mitchdl  Gratwick,  Milton  Bradlee, 
Myles  P.  Baker,  and  John  Crocker.  For 
the  Sophomore  class  the  following  were 
chosen:  president,  C.  C.  Buell;  vice- 
president,  W.  H.  Churchill;  secretary- 
treasurer,  S.  Logan;  representative  on 
the  Student  Coundl,  J.  G.  Flint. 
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Seven  men  were  chosen  to  the  Lam" 
poon  board  at  the  fall  elections.  They 
were:  to  the  editorial  department,  Richard 
Currier,  *22,  of  Boston;  Denning  Duer 
MilTer.  '22.  of  New  York  City;  to  the 
business  department,  John  Goodyear 
Allen,  '22,  of  Marlboro;  Bradley  de 
Lamater  Nash,  '23,  of  Brookline;  Bernard 
Mannes  Baruch,  '23,  of  New  York  City; 
Carl  Vezey  Chandler,  '23,  of  Dorchester; 
and  VanDuzee  Field,  '23,  of  Jackson, 
Mich.  Following  the  resignation  from 
office  of  Edgar  Scott,  '20,  as  president, 
David  F.  McCord  '21,  was  chosen  to  fill 
his  place. 

Selection  by  the  Student  Council  oi 
officers  for  the  coming  year  resulted  in 
the  following  choices:  president,  Henry 
Hardwick  Faxon,  '21,  of  Quincy;  vice- 
president,  Thomas  Stillwell  Lamont,  '21, 
of  New  York  City;  secretary,  Hermon 
Dunlap  Smith.  '21,  of  Chicago,  El. 

The  Union  re-opened  under  the  man- 
agement of  John  U.  Nef,  '20.  with  a 
membership  soon  reaching  a  total  of  over 
1800.  The  usual  winter  series  of  speeches 
by  prominent  men  began  with  the  visit  of 
General  Marie  Emile  FayoUe.  Governor 
James  M.  Cox  and  speaker  F.  H.  Gillett 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  followed 
in  succeeding  weeks.  Unusual  success  was 
attained  by  the  series  of  tea-dances  after 
the  football  games,  a  custom  instituted 
for  the  first  time  regularly  this  year. 
J.  M.  Kleberg,  '22,  won  the  singles  title  in 
the  first  annual  fall  Union  tennis  tourna- 
ment in  which  more  than  fifty  brackets 
were  entered. 

The  ideal  of  "college  athletics  for  all" 
set  up  by  the  physical  training  depart- 
ment under  Dr.  Geer,  is  rapidly  being  ap- 
proached. Figures  announced  by  the  de- 
partment showed  that  more  than  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  Freshman  class  is  engaged 
in  organized  sport,  while  the  other  forty 
per  cent  is  taking  regular  prescribed  ex- 
ercise. Of  603  first-year  men.  362  were 
competing    on    regular    autmnn    sport 


squads,  of  which  number  146  were  rowing. 
70  phiying  football,  61,  out  for  track  athlet- 
ics, 17  in  cross  country.  20  in  soccer  foot- 
ball, 7  in  lacrosse  and  41  in  fall  baseball. 
Twenty-three  men,  or  four  per  cent  of  the 
class  were  engaged  in  equitation  courses, 
riding  two  afternoons  each  week.  The 
remaining  218  men  were  divided  into 
squads  and  exercised  as  follows  three 
times  each  week:  swimming.  45;  tennis, 
115;  handball.  25;  gymnasium  classes, 
16;  squash,  17. 

The  Freshman  football  eleven  under  the 
tutelage  of  Joseph  Ryan,  '20,  end  on  the 
University  team  of  1919,  opened  its  sea- 
son inauspidously  with  a  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Worcester  Academy.  7-10.  Al- 
though sevearely  handicapped  by  the  loss 
of  several  excellent  players,  the  yearlings 
rallied  in  time  to  defeat  Dean  Academy 
and  follow  their  first  success  with  victories 
over  Exeter  and  Andover.  The  individual 
star  of  the  early  season  games  was  Erwin 
L.  Gehrke,  on  the  University  S.A.T.C. 
team  in  the  fall  of  1918,  and  ably  seconded 
in  his  position  as  full  back  by  Percy  Jen- 
kins and  Thomas^.  Carnegie,  halfbacks. 
Daniel  S.  Holder,  captain  last  year  at 
St.  Mark's  School  and  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  schoolboy  linemen  in 
New  England  was  chosen  captain  of  the 
1924  team.  His  regular  position  was  at 
tackle. 

Cross  country  work  was  started  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  William  McCarty, 
newly  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this 
department  of  track  work.  Coach  Mc- 
Carty is  well  known  for  his  success  in 
raising  two  American  championship  in- 
terscholastic  cross  country  teams  at 
Wakefield  High  School  a  few  years  back. 
The  harriers  met  reverses  from  the  M.I.T. 
team  over  the  Belmont  six-mile  course 
and  from  the  Cornell  runners  at  Syracuse 
the  following  week.  H.  M.  Mahon,  '23, 
first  Crimson  runner  to  cross  the  tape  at 
Syracuse  was  the  most  consistent  runner 
for  the  University,  Captain  F.  G.  Bemis, 
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'22,  being  a  dose  second.  C.  E.  Dexter, 
'ftSt,  C.  E.  Reycroft,  '21,  and  J.  G.  Win- 
diester,  *23,  were  also  ezoelknt  perform- 
ers* 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  organize 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  season  a  track 
coaching  staff  and  advisory  oonunittee 
able  to  begin  the  work  of  rebuilding  tiie 
sport  which  has  fallen  to  a  comparatively 
low  place  at  Harvard  in  recent  years. 
William  J.  Bingham,  *15,  was  selected  as 
Director  of  track  athletics,  to  be  assisted 
by  Coach  Edward  Farrell.  and,  following 
the  termination  of  the  football  season,  by 
Coach  and  Trainer  "Pooch"  Donovan. 
Begular  practice  has  been  planned  to  last 
throughout  the  entire  year,  fall  outdoor 
work  being  superseded  by  drills  in  the 
baseball  cage  in  December  and  January, 
after  which  the  regular  winter  track  sea- 
son win  begin  on  the  board  track  on  Sol- 
dier's field. 

Tlie  outcome  of  the  annual  fall  tennis 
tournament  at  the  University  gave  the 
singles  title  to  H.  R.  Guild,  2L.,  to  whom 
the  new  silver  cup,  given  in  memory  of 
Philip  Nathaniel  Jackson,  '17,  was 
awarded  for  the  first  time.  E.  A.  Niles, 
8L.,  was  the  runner-up.  The  doubles 
championship  went  to  B.  Dell,  IG.,  and 
J.  B.  Fenno,  '21,  after  a  victory  over 
Captain  L.  A.  de  Turenne,  '21,  and  D.  P. 
Robinson,  IL. 

Crew  work  continued  as  usual  during 
the  short  autumn  season,  twenty-four 
eights  in  all  being  sent  out  on  the  river. 
Of  thesie,  fourteen  were  F^hman  dor- 
mitory sheOs,  six  dub  and  class  crews, 
and  only  four  University  boats.  The  work 
was  terminated  with  the  annual  fall  re- 
gatta in  the  Charles  River  Basin,  in  which 
supremacy  in  the  dormitory  races  went  to 
Smith  HaUs,  with  Standish  second  and 
Gore  Hall  a  poor  third.  Rowing  in  open 
water  for  the  University  boats  and  two 
1024  crews  continued  until  cold  weather 
set  in,  forcing  the  oarsmen  to  the  machines. 


Reginald  Heber  Howe,  '01,  was  appointed 
to  have  complete  charge  of  the  Freshman 
rowers  during  the  coming  season,  his 
sabbatical  year  allowing  his  absence  from 
Middlesex  School,  where  he  has  coached 
crew  work  for  a  number  oi  years.  Special 
effort  was  directed  this  year  towards  drill- 
ing the  inexperienced  oarsmen  thoroughly 
in  the  fundamentals  of  sweep  rowing,  and 
save  for  the  first  crews  representing  each 
dormitory  in  the  later  part  of  the  season, 
none  of  the  F^hman  boats  were  equipped 
with  sliding  seats,  as  Coach  Howe  thought 
that  by  this  method  best  results  could  be 
obtained  in  teaching  the  approved  body 
swing,  the  proper  catch,  and  the  necessary 
interlocking  of  legs  at  the  finish. 

The  gradual  application  of  certain 
features  of  the  English  tutorial  system  of 
university  education  to  Harvard  teach- 
ing methods,  which  has  been  carried  on  in 
Cambridge  during  the  Ust  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  a 
small  group  of  Faculty  members,  became 
a  topic  for  undergraduate  discussion  this 
fall  with  the  organization  within  the 
Junior  dass  of  "  The  Harvard  Educational 
Association."  This  society  of  which  G.  V. 
Smith  was  announced  as  president,  H.  B. 
Bross  as  vice-presi(lent,  and  David  Hall 
as  treasurer,  sent  circulars  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  dass  of  1922  proposing  a  plan 
for  the  extension  of  the  tutorial  system 
and  the  enrollment  of  members  to  bring 
about  this  end.  A  meeting  was  later  ar- 
ranged at  the  Union  at  which  Professor 
R.  B.  Merriman  spoke,  describing  the 
system  of  education  in  vogue  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  most  prominent  point 
in  the  program  suggested  by  the  associa- 
tion is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  courses 
required  during  the  last  two  years  of 
College,  so  that  justice  may  be  done  to 
reading  prescribed  under  a  tutor,  reading 
which  is  now  merely  an  additional  burden 
upon  the  student,  and  for  which  he  re- 
ceives no  direct  credit. 
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THE  GRADUATES. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES. 

^  Thtt  pcnonal  aewsii  coBqiUed  from  iafonm^ 
tk>B  funished  by  the  Out  SeocUriet  and  by  the 
Secfetftria  of  Harvard  Oubi  and  Aieoriatiniie.  and 
from  other  reliable  eourcci.  The  ?alue  of  thie  de- 
partment might  be  greatly  enhanced  if  Harrard 
men  everywhere  would  ccHitribate  to  it.  Beipsn- 
libility  (or  enon  shonld  rert  with  the  Editor. 

^  It  beoomei  more  and  more  diiBcolt  to  aeiign 
recent  Harvard  men  to  their  proper  Clam.  «nee 
many  who  call  thenuelvca  clammatei  take  their 
dtgieca  in  different  yean.  It  lometimei  happened 
therefore^  that,  in  the  newi  f umiahed  by  the  Secre- 
tariea,  the  Gam  rating  of  the  Quinquennial  Cata- 
kfHe  ia  not  itiktly  followed. 

*^  Much  additional  penonal  news  wiU  be  found 
in  the  report!  of  the  Harvard  Quba.  in  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Overseen*  Recorda,  and  in  the  Unive^ 
■ity  Notei. 

V  The  name  of  the  State  ia  omitted  in  caae  of 
lowoa  in  Maeiachueetta. 


1856. 

Jbremiah  Sbcitb,  See.9 

4  Berkeley  St..  Cambridge. 

Rev.  Francis  Howe  Johnson  died 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Oct.  27.  1920. 
He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Char- 
lotte A.  (Howe)  Johnson;  and  was 
born  in  Boston,  Jan.  15,  1885.  He  pre- 
pared for  College  at  Phillips  Andover 
Academy.  In  1857,  he  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  graduating  from 
there  in  1860.  In  April,  1861,  he  went 
to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
He  remained  there  until  January,  1863; 
when,  for  physical  reasons,  he  was 
obliged  permanently  to  relinquish  pas- 
toral work.  After  spendingayear  abroad, 
traveling  in  Europe  and  the  East,  he 
returned  to  America  in  August,  1864. 
He  soon  settled  in  Andover,  where  he 
devotedhimself  to  study ;  and  to  writing, 
principally  on  theological  and  philosoph- 
ical topics.  Some  of  his  contributions 
are  as  follows:  In  the  Bibliotiieea  Sacra 
of  1882  and  1883,  a  series  of  articles  en- 
titled "Positivism  as  a  Working  Sys- 
tem**; frequent  contributions  to  the 


Andover  Review  from  1883  to  1891; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  articles 
on  "The  Evolution  of  Conscience,** 
"  Cooperative  Creation,"  and  "  Creation 
and  Salvation."  In  October,  1891,  he 
published  a  volume  composed  partly 
of  articles  that  had  appeared  in  the 
Andover  Review,  entitled  "What  is 
Reality?  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  Reason- 
ableness of  Natural  Religion,  and  the 
Naturalness  of  Revealed  Religion." 
Many  reviews  of  this  volume  appeared 
in  the  papers  and  magazines  of  the 
day.  In  1911,  he  published  a  book  en- 
titled "  God  in  Evolution.  A  Pragmatic 
Study  of  Theology."  "This  book  is  a 
tentative  application  of  the  pragmatic 
method  to  religious  thought."  "The 
book  contains  also  an  appendix  on  the 
use  of  analogy  in  speculative  thought, 
in  the  constructions  of  science  and  in 
ordinary  life.'*  "A  second  appendix 
concerns  itself  with  an  appreciation  ot 
the  philosophy  of  Professor  Henri 
Bergson,  and  its  relation  to  theology.** 
For  many  years  his  summers  have  been 
spent  in  his  house  at  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine.  He  was  married  June  6,  1867, 
at  Andover,  to  Mary  A.  Dove,  daughter 
of  John  Dove.  She  died  in  February, 
1893.  On  Oct.  24,  1894,  he  married 
Mary  Bea<Ji,  of  New  York,  daughter  of 
Henry  Carrington  and  Mary  C.  de 
Koven  Beach.  He  leaves  two  sons, 
Grahame  Dove,  a  member  for  three 
years  of  the  Harvard  Class  of  1892,  who 
received  the  Harvard  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1896,  and  Reginald  Mansfield,  A.B., 
Harv.  1898,  and  LL.B.,  Harv.  1901. 

1859. 

Eleab  W.  Metgalf,  8ee.» 
tt  Linnaan  St.,  Cambridge. 

Andrew   James  Lathrop,    bom    in 
Boston,  March  19,  1886,  died  at  Wal- 
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tham,Oct.  14, 1920.  For  several  terms 
After  leaving  College  he  was  principal 
of  the  Waltham  High  School,  and  later 
conducted  a  private  school  for  many 
years.  After  leaving  the  high  school  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  even- 
tually became  a  practising  attorney  in 
Waltham.  He  devoted  himself  mostly 
to  probate  practice  and  drew  hundreds 
of  wills,  no  one  of  which  was  ever  in- 
validated. He  was  for  several  years 
librarian  of  the  Waltham  Public 
Library.  He  was  an  authority  on  the 
early  history  of  the  towa  and  wrote  ex- 
teosively  on  that  subject. 

1860. 
J.  T.  MoBSB,  Jr.,  Sie.9 

16  Fairfield  St.,  Boston. 

Rev.  Henry  George  Spaulding  died 
on  Sept.  IS,  1920.  A  full  sketch  of 
his  career  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
Magazinb.  —  Henry  Stephen  Mackin- 
tosh died  Oct.  24.  He  was  born  at  Hono- 
lulu in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  Jan. 
11,  1838,  the  son  of  Stephen  Davis 
and  Martha  (Lane)  Mackintosh.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  the  distinguished 
PfbL  Greorge  Martin  Lane,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Latin  Department  of 
the  University  while  Mackintosh  was 
in  College.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
Peter  Mackintosh,  was  the  well-known 
and  much-respected  master  in  the 
Hancock  Grammar  School  for  Girls  in 
fioston,  and  was  Senior  Deacon  of 
Ralph  Waldo  £merson*s  church  during 
Mr.  Emerson's  brief  pastorate  in  that 
city.  After  graduating  from  Harvard, 
Mackintosh  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  History  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy.  Later  he  was  the  principal 
of  a  private  Latin  School  in  Boston, 
established  by  him  in  October,  1872, 
and  which  he  conducted  with  great 
success  so  long  as  his  health  permitted 
the  labor.  During  this  period  he  wrote 
much  for  sundry  magaaines  and  some- 


what for  the  newspapers.  On  July  10, 
1873,  he  married  Frances  Sargent, 
daughter  of  Henry  F.  and  Elizabeth 
Davis  (Locke)  Harrington,  of  New 
Bedford.  Several  years  of  grave  illness, 
coming  later,  were  passed  at  Keene, 
N.H.,  where  thenceforth  he  established 
his  residence,  doing  such  literary  work 
as  he  had  strength  for.  In  1902,  in  his 
report  to  the  Class  Secretary,  he  wrote: 
"Now  that  the  Sandwich  Islands  are 
annexed,  does  the  Constitution  permit 
me  to  be  President  of  the  U.S.?  I  am  a 
good  deal  worried  about  this.'*  While 
patiently  awaiting  a  solution  of  this 
problem  he  accepted  for  a  while  two 
minor  presidencies,  as  to  which  no 
delicate  constitutional  questions  were 
likely  to  be  raised.  In  1903  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Keene,  which  in  1905,  as  he  proudly 
stated,  had  a  membership  of  108  men. 
He  was  also  the  president  of  the  Keene 
Humane  Society,  and  very  zealous  and 
efficient  in  the  office.  His  achievements 
in  life,  respectable  as  they  were,  would 
unquestionably  have  deserved  to  be 
called  very  noteworthy  had  his  energetic 
spirit  not  been  handicapped  by  physical 
infirmities.  He  had  to  endure  through 
life  a  lameness,  which  was  only  not  al- 
together disabling,  and  he  suffered  long 
periods  of  severe  illness.  But  through 
all  these  trials  his  cheery  courage  and 
his  hearty  friendliness  of  disposition 
were  never  dimmed.  It  is  an  honest 
tribute,  and  not  exaggerated  eulogy,  to 
say  that  these  qualities  were  developed 
in  him  to  a  degree  nothing  less  than  re- 
markable. They  inspired  in  every 
classmate  a  warm  sense  of  personal 
affection  for  him;  and  in  later  life  the 
same  charm  brought  the  like  result  in 
the  wider  fields  of  life.  He  endured 
heroically  seven  weary  years  of  helpless 
sickness  in  Keene,  until,  in  October, 
1920,  he  was  with  difficulty  moved  to 
Newton.  There  he  was  at  last  released 
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from  suffering  on  the  24th  day  of  that 
month.  The  funeral  services  were  held 
at  Mount  Auburn  Chapel  on  Oct.  26. 

1862. 
Chableb  p.  Wabb,  See^ 

52  Allerton  St.,  Brookline. 

Henry  Upham  Jeffries,  the  son 
of  Dr.  John  and  Ann  Geyer  (Amory) 
Jeffries,  was  born  in  Boston,  Dec.  7, 
1840,  and  died  at  Hakone,  Japan, 
July  24,  1920.  His  home  for  very 
many  years  had  been  in  the  Far  East, 
first  with  the  house  of  Russell  &  Sturgis 
at  Manila,  where  he  remained  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  later  in  Hongkong,  his 
residence  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
his  later  years  he  spent  his  summers  at 
Hakone,  and  his  winters  in  Hongkong. 
He  was  in  Boston  in  the  year  1874, 
and  was  at  the  dedication  of  Memorial 
Hall,  returning  to  Manila  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  at  Hongkong  he  was  with  the 
firm  of  Douglas  Lapraik  &  Co.;  later 
he  became  agent  in  Hongkong  of 
Mitsu  Bishi  Goshi  Kwaisha,  a  colliery. 
He  retired  from  active  business  a 
number  of  years  ago;  and  after  his 
retirement,  as  somebody  wrote  of  him, 
"he  was  a  fine-looking  man  with  a 
long  white  beard,  who  spends  much  of 
his  time  at  the  Hongkong  Club.'*  The 
writer  of  this  brief  memoir  of  him  was 
his  intimate  friend  at  school  and  in 
college,  and  "Old  Jeff,"  as  he  was 
affectionately  called  by  his  school- 
mates and  classmates,  never  left  the 
warm  place  he  held  in  their  hearts. 
He  was  from  boyhood  very  lame  — 
the  lameness  brought  on,  as  was  said, 
by  remaining  too  long  in  swimming,  but 
despite  this  he  was  a  powerful  athlete, 
with  great  strength  in  his  chest  and 
arms.  Among  his  delightful  assertions 
was  one  that  mathematics  meant  noth- 
ing to  him,  they  were  beyond  his  com- 
prehension; and  he  so  declared  to  our 


tutor  for  the  time  being,  who  could 
hardly  imagine  such  a  possibility.  In 
1903  the  writer  was  in  Hongkong  and 
his  first  move  was  to  see  dear  "Old 
Jeff."  He  went  to  his  oflice  and  there 
saw  Jeff  bent  over  huge  columns  of 
figures,  indicating  the  arrival  of  ship- 
loads of  coal,  the  prices  of  which  were 
to  be  turned  from  Japanese  yen  into 
Hongkong  dollars,  varying  in  price  with 
every  change  of  the  wind,  as  silver 
fluctuated  and  exchange  varied.  It  was 
extraordinary  to  see  how  easily  he  did 
it.  The  name  of  his  father.  Dr.  John 
Jeffries,  was  a  name  to  conjure  with  in 
Old  Boston,  and  any  one  who  has  seen 
the  engraving  of  the  death  of  Daniel 
Webster  will  distinguish  the  beautiful 
and  dignified  Doctor  at  the  deathbed 
of  his  friend,  the  immortal  Senator. 
Henry  Jeffries  was  a  gentleman  by 
birth  and  inheritance,  as  well  as  by 
intuition.  Among  his  friends  in  school 
and  college  he  was  joyous,  responsive, 
generous,  and  sympathetic.  Hb  re- 
serve was  dignified  and  not  aggressive 
or  churlish.  Later,  his  venerable  air, 
his  lameness,  his  long  white  beard,  ^nd 
the  somewhat  retired  life  he  lived  in 
Hongkong,  strengthened  by  his  English 
association  made  him  seem  to  the 
visitor,  after  a  separation  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  older  than  the  recorded 
day  of  his  birth  would  make  him.  As 
they  passed  their  hours  and  days  to- 
gether in  Hongkong,  much  of  the  "Old 
Jeff*'  came  back,  and  their  parting  was 
as  of  a  long  ago  yesterday.  Peace  be 
unto  him!     ff.  M.  R, 

1864. 
Db.  W.  L.  Richabdbon,  See^ 
fBU  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 

Henry  Harrison  Sprague,  son  of 
George  and  Nancy  (Knight)  Sprague, 
was  bom  in  Athol,  on  Aug.  1,  1841. 
He  fitted  for  college  at  the  Athol  High 
School,  and   also  for  a  short  time  at 
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the  Channcy  Hall  School  in  Boston. 
H«  died  in  Boston,  July  28, 1920.  After 
graduation  he  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Henry  W.  Paine  in  Boston  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar  Feb.  25, 
1868.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  all 
public  and  charitable  affairs.  He  was 
four  years  in  the  Boston  Common 
CouncQ;  three  years  in  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives;  four 
years  in  the  State  Senate,  the  last  two 
of  which  he  was  the  presiding  officer. 
Wh3e  in  the  Senate  he  drafted  and  in- 
troduced the  Australian  Ballot  Act. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Commission  to 
revise  the  Massachusetts  election  laws 
and  was  for  many  years  the  chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  and 
later  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  and 
Sewerage  Board.  For  a  great  many 
years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Boston 
City  Hospital  and  of  the  Boston  Lying- 
in  Hospital.  He  was  president  of  the 
Boston  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion and  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
officers  of  the  Boston  Young  Men*s 
Christian  Union,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union.  He  was  an 
Overseer  of  Harvard  College  for  six 
years.  —  W.  M.  Courtis  has  moved. 
His  new  address  is  17  lUinois  St., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

1866. 
Chableb  E.  Stratton,  SeCp 

70  state  Street,  Borton. 

John  Larkin  Thomdike  was  born 
in  Boston,  July  27,  1844,  was  fitted  for 
College  at  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
School,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1866.  After  graduation  he  entered  the 
Harvard  Law  School  and  received  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1868.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  the  same 
year  and  practised  law  in  Boston  all  his 
life.  In  1887  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  classmate,  Moorfield  Storey, 


which  with  changing  membership  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  at  which  time 
the  firm  name  was  Storey,  Thomdike, 
Palmer  &  I>odge.  His  life  was  devoted 
to  his  profession,  and  he  enjoyed  a 
great  reputation  as  a  learned  and  exact 
lawyer,  a  great  authority  on  wills,  and 
exceedingly  skilful  in  drawing  instru- 
ments of  all  kinds.  He  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  reform  of  the  law,  and 
was  responsible  for  many  improve- 
ments in  the  statutes  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  taken  ill  June  21  of  the 
current  year,  and  was  confined  to  his 
house  until  his  death,  Oct.  24.  He  was 
married  June  4,  1878»  to  Florence 
Greenough,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Frances  P.  Greenough,  of  Cambridge. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  chil- 
dren, and  three  grandchildren. 

1867. 
Jamss  R.  Carret,  Sec.p 

79  Milk  St.,  Botton. 

William  Edward  Ellison  was  bom 
in  Waltham,  June  80,  1845,  son  of 
James  Ellison  and  Mary  Smith  Harris. 
During  his  College  course,  as  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  1867,  he  was  active  in 
athletics,  having  been  one  of  the  Class 
crew  in  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years 
and  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior 
year  as  a  member  of  a  Class  baseball 
nine  he  took  part  in  several  games. 
He  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
A.B.  and  then  spent  several  years, 
part  of  the  time  at  Chicopee,  and  after- 
ward at  Northfield,  occupied  in  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  farming.  In  1870 
he  went  to  Virginia  and  established  him- 
self near  Leesburg  and  engaged  in  stock- 
raising  and  farming.  He  continued  in 
this  occupation  for  quite  a  period  of 
years.  In  1888  he  moved  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  apparently  still  re- 
taining his  farm  near  Leesburg,  but  in 
1886  he  sold  his  property  in  Virginia. 
After  spending  some  months  in  travel- 
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ing,  on  May  1, 1887,  he  bought  a  farm 
in  HoUis,  N.H.,  and  later  engaged  in 
farming  at  Shirley,  where  he  spent  the 
summers,  going  South  in  the  winters. 
In  1897  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  that 
he  had  no  change  to  report,  hut  was 
living  for  the  present  in  Bound  Hill, 
Va.  That  continued  to  be  his  address 
for  nearly  ten  years,  when  he  gave  an 
address  to  the  Secretary  in  Peabody. 
In  1918  he  reported  to  the  Secretary, 
"  No  interesting  personal  items,**  giving 
his  residence  as  West  Tisbury,  with  a 
post  office  address.  Box  565,  Vineyard 
Haven.  He  wrote  to  the  Secretary  from 
Culpeper,  Va.,  under  date  of  March 
28,  1917:  "On  account  of  increasing 
years  and  scarcity  of  gffod  help,  have 
given  up  farming  and  have  been  living 
in  Virginia  most  of  the  time  since.*'  He 
died  at  a  hospital  in  Boston  on  Sept.  21, 
1920.  After  his  death  his  niece.  Miss 
Isabella  H.  Ellison,  wrote  to  the 
Secretary:  "My  uncle  was  unmarried; 
he  had  led  a  very  quiet,  inconspicuous 
life,  interesting  himself  in  various  pri- 
vate charities  and  always  much  opposed 
to  any  publicity.  Hb  last  illness  lasted 
over  two  years  so  that  his  'passing 
away'  was  a  blessed  release  from  much 
suffering."  Her  description  of  his  life 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  his  character  as 
it  appeared  to  his  classmates  in  College. 
He  was  quiet  and  unassuming  and  of 
a  retiring  disposition.  Once  in  my 
College  course  I  saw  on  the  black- 
board in  a  recitation  room  a  line  in 
Latin  given  as  the  subject  of  a  theme  to 
a  division  of  another  class:  **Nec  tnxU 
male  qui  natus  moriensque  fefellU";  a 
saying  quite  appropriate  to  Ellison.  — 
Charles  Sibley  Gage  was  bom  at 
Concord,  N.H.,  Dec.  SO,  1848,  the  son  of 
Charles  Pinckney  Gage,  a  prominent 
physician  of  Concord,  and  Nancy 
Sibley.  He  was  fitted  for  College  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  entered 
Harvard   College   with   the   Class   of 


1867,  in  the  summer  of  1863.  He  and 
Clement  K.  Fay  and  Samuel  Hoar 
were  all  men  of  wit  and  humor  and 
greatly  attracted  the  interest  of  their 
classmates.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  his  course,  he  paid  less  attention  to 
his  studies  than  to  other  things,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  was 
"rusticated,**  as  the  system  then  was» 
and  sent  for  six  months  to  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen,  a 
Unitarian  minister  then  settled  in 
North  boro,  and  for  that  period  was  a 
member  of  Mr.  Allen's  family.  Return- 
ing to  College  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  term  in  the  early  spring  of  1866, 
he  joined  with  his  classmate  Peckham 
in  starting  a  college  paper,  the  CoUegian, 
Our  late  Class  Secretary,  Francis  H. 
Lincoln,  in  the  9th  Class  Report  pub- 
lished in  the  year  of  our  twenty-fifth 
anniversary,  1892,  gave  a  history  of 
the  founding  of  the  Harvard  Advocate, 
from  which  I  quote.  "  *  The  idea  of  the 
Collegian,*  writes  a  '67  Advocate  editor; 
'originated  with  Peckham  and  Gage 
of  *67.'  They  invited  Sanborn  of  '67 
to  join  with  them.  I  doubt  if  the  paper 
would  ever  have  been  started  but  for 
Peckham's  energy.  Three  '66  editors 
were  nominally  attached  to  the  CoUe- 
gian; they,  however,  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  inception  and  man- 
agement of  the  paper.  The  responsibil- 
ity rested  on  the  three  editors  from  the 
Junior  Class  of  '67.  The  tone  of  the 
paper  was  rather  saucy."  It  was  pub- 
lished fortnightly  and  satirized  the  in- 
stitution of  prayers.  The  editors  were 
warned  by  the  Faculty  to  cease  publi- 
cation on  pain  of  expulsion,  and  stopped 
the  paper  after  its  third  number.  When 
the  Collegian  was  suppressed  President 
Hill  announced  that  the  editors  would 
be  expelled  if  they  dared  to  publish  any 
paper.  Nevertheless,  on  May  11,  1866, 
they  issued  the  Adooeate,  and  it  was  a 
great  success.  The  names  of  the  editors 
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of  the  Advoeaie  were  not  given,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  the  Collegian,  Lin- 
coln*8  account  goes  on  as  follows:  The 
Faculty  "could  not  but  look  upon  the 
publication  of  the  Advocate  as  an  open 
act  of  defiance, . . .  The  three  '67  edi- 
tors of  the  Collegian  were  summoned  be- 
fore the  Faculty.  In  the  course  of 
a  severe  examination,  Sanborn,  the 
spokesman  of  the  editors,  made  a  strong 
protest  against  the  arbitrary  action  of 
the  Faculty  in  strangling  free  speech  by 
forbidding  the  publication  of  a  college 
paper.  The  Advocate,  on  its  part,  as- 
serted the  right  of  the  students  to  pub- 
lish a  paper  which  should  express  under- 
graduate opinion,  even  when  that  opin- 
ion differed  radically  from  the  views 
held  by  the  governing  body  of  the  Col- 
lege. Such  reasons  as  the  Faculty  were 
willing  to  assign  for  its  action  in  sup- 
pressing the  Collegian,  the  Advocate 
conceded  to  be  'lumps  of  wisdom*  which 
must '  stand  unscathed  and  unanswered 
forever.  What  we  do  propose  is  to 
publish  a  paper  in  spite  of  the  fate  of 
our  lamented  predecessor,  and  regard- 
less of  the  seven  lumps  of  wisdom.' 
*  We  deny  that  the  powers  that  be  have 
any  right  to  muzzle  us.'  Lucky  it  was 
for  the  editors  that,  as^at  Troy,  the 
powers  above  took  sides.  On  the  side  of 
the  juveniles.  Dr.  Holmes,  Dr.  Hedge, 
Col.  Higginson,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Pro- 
fessors Gurney,  Child,  Cutler,  and  all 
the  younger  alumni  declared  them- 
selves. James  Ruissell  Lowell,  they 
heard,  attended  a  Faculty  meeting  in 
the  martyrs'  behoof.  He  certainly  said 
to  them:  'I  was  something  of  a  revolu- 
tionist myself,  you  know.'  They  doubt- 
ed if  Leonidas  had  ever  received  so 
congenial  a  tribute.  Prof.  Child  gave 
out  'Free  Speech'  as  the  subject  for 
the  next  forensic,  told  us  to  say  our 
say  on  it,  and  in  a  humorous  and  lov- 
able way  added,  that  for  his  part  he 
thought   the    boys   must   have   some 


safety-valve  or  they  might  explode." 
Gage  had  considerable  literary  talent. 
He  was  chosen  as  toastmaster  for  the 
Class  supper  that  was  held  in  the  Soph- 
omore year  on  Nov.  22,  1864,  and  at 
the  Class  election  in  January,  1867,  he 
was  chosen  Class  poet.  I  remember  a 
little  poem  thai  he  wrote  in  the  Scotch 
dialect,  but  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
it  was  ever  published. 

Upon  a  stonny  Sunday,  comin*  adoon  the  lane. 
Were  a  acore  of  bonnie  lasses,  but  sweetest,  I 


Was  Caddie,  whom  I  took  un'neath  my  plaidie 
To  shield  her  from  the  rain. 

She  said  that  the  daisies  blushed  at  the  kiss  that  I 

had  ta'en. 
I  wadna  hae  thought  that  lassie  wad  sae  of  a  kiss 

complain. 
"Now,  laddie,  I  winna  stay  under  your  plaidie. 
Though  I  gang  hame  in  the  rain." 

But  on  an  after  Sunday,  when  cloud  there  was  not 

ane, 
TtuB  selfsame  winsome  lassie,  we  chanced  to  meet  in 

the  lane. 
Said,  *' Laddie,  why  dinna  ye  wear  your  plaidie? 
Wha  kens  but  it  may  rain?'* 

Gage  took  some  interest  in  athletics 
and  played  on  a  Class  baseball  nine  in 
several  games  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1866.  He  did  not  attain  any 
special  rank  in  College,  but  the  non- 
attainment  of  high  rank  is  not  necessa- 
rily a  criterion  of  a  man's  ability. 
After  graduation  he  studied  law,  and 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in  his 
native  city, Concord,  N.H.  He  went  to 
New  York  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
there  in  November,  1869,  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  law,  having  an 
office  at  5  Beekman  St.  He  was  en- 
gaged also  in  editing  the  Internal 
Revenue  Record  and  Customs  Journal 
at  89  Park  Row,  New  York.  On  Oct. 
2,  1872,  he  married  Lucy  Clark  Allen, 
of  Cambridge,  the  elder  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen,  who  had  pre- 
viously moved  with  his  family  to 
Cambridge.  There  were  five  children  of 
this  marriage,  a  son,  Charles  Pinckney, 
born  Aug.  13,  1879^  who  died  in  early 
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childhood,  Dec.  23,  1875;  and  four 
daughters  —  Margaret  Weld,  bom 
April  4,  1876,  A.B.  Radcliffe,  1901; 
Anna  Minot,  bom  Aug.  23,  1879; 
Sybil,  who  was  first  named  Lucy  Han- 
cock, bom  Oct.  21,  1880,  who  married 
Henry  Headley  Weddlc,  Oct  30,  1909, 
and  has  one  child,  Henry  Headley 
Weddle,  Jr.,  bom  May  19,  1913;  and 
Miriam,  born  Dec.  15, 1884.  Resuming 
the  account  of  his  career,  I  quote  from 
the  4th  Class  Report,  1873.  He  writes, 
Hnder  date  of  New  York,  Feb.  20, 1873: 
"  I  have  been,  since  the  date  of  your  last 
report,  and  am  now,  practising  law  at 
5  Beekman  Street,  in  this  city.  In  April, 
1872,  I  went  to  Antigua,  British  West 
Indies,  by  the  way  of  Cuba,  St.  Thomas, 
and  Guadaloupe,  on  behalf  of  under- 
writers in  this  city  .  .  .  returning  in 
June  by  way  of  St.  Thomas,  Bermudas, 
and  Halifax.  During  the  last  half  of 
1872,  I  was  employed  a  portion  of  my 
time  each  day,  upon  the  work  of  re- 
vising the  American  Encyclopaedia, 
now  going  on.  As  a  citizen,  I  have,  in 
common  with  all  the  resident  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard,  aided  as  I  could  the 
movement  towards  municipal  reform." 
The  four  following  reports  show  that 
he  continued  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  York  until  some  date  in  the  year 
1883,  being  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Gage  &  Worcester,  and  at  one 
time  during  that  period  secretary  and 
.-attorney  of  the  Metropolitan  Telephone 
^&  Telegraph  Co.  in  New  York.  In  the 
.year  1883  he  gave  up  the  practice  of 
(law  and  left  New  York,  owing  to  having 
■become  partly  of  unsound  mind,  and 
went  to  Concord,  N.H.,  and  there  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Hospital  "under  treatment  for 
his. failing  health,"  as  expressed  in  a 
Class  Report.  It  was,  however,  a  fail- 
ure, not  in  physical,  but  in  mental 
health.  There  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  not  confined  in  the  hospi- 


tal, but  was  allowed  considerable  free- 
dom, often  going  out  with  an  attendant, 
and  going  occasionfdly  for  a  stay  at  the 
farm  in  Hopkinton,  N.H.,  which  had 
belonged  to  his  grandfather  and  still  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  family, 
and  sometimes  going  fishing,  a  sport 
that  he  had  enjoyed  in  his  youth.  I 
quote  again  from  the  9th  Class  Re- 
port: *'He  often  speaks  of  his  class- 
mates, sometimes  as  if  he  had  seen  them 
lately,  always  with  very  happy  recol- 
lections of  his  life  among  them."  His 
wife  died  Dec.  19,  1907.  He  died  at 
Concord,  Sept.  6,  1920,  survived  by 
his  four  daughters  and  grandson. 

1868. 
A.  D.  Chandleb,  See., 
70  State  St.,  Bostoo. 

Henry  Franklin  King  was  bom 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  8,  1845, 
died  suddenly  in  Cambridgeport,  Nov. 
26,  1919.  He  was  the  son  of  Horatio 
and  Annie  (Collins)  King.  His  ances- 
tors served  both  in  the  Revolutionaiy 
War  and  in  the  War  of  1812.  ms 
father,  born  in  South  Paris,  Maine,  in 
1811,  became  a  printer  and  editor,  was 
for  some  time  associated  with  Hon. 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  and  was  connected 
with  the  General  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  from  1839 
to  1861  when  his  resignation  to  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  as  Postmaster-General 
took  effect.  President  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  three  Commissioners 
to  appraise  the  value  of  liberated 
slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is 
said  that  in  an  area  two  miles  in  diame- 
ter about  the  court-house  at  Paris  Hill, 
Maine,  omitting  minor  officials,  more 
offices  of  high  grade,  federal  and  state, 
have  been  filled  by  men  at  some  period 
residing  within  that  radius  than  in  any 
other  locality  of  equal  population  in  the 
United  States.  King  lived  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Washington,  D.C.    In  Sep- 
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tember»  1868,  he  entered  the  Freshman 
class  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  stood 
second  in  a  class  of  thirty-two.  In 
September,  1864,  he  entered  Harvard. 
At  Harvard  King  was  not  a  member  of 
any  College  society.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  articles  for  The  Advoeats,  and 
"The  Rebellion/*  an  historical  poem, 
now  in  the  College  Library.  After 
graduation  he  went  to  Washington 
and  was  engaged  as  a  claim  and  patent 
agent,  at  the  same  time  attending  the 
Columbian  Law  School  at  Washington, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
^une  8,  1870;  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Sept.  26,  1870. 
In  October,  1870,  he  removed  to  West 
Newton,  where  he  retained  his  residence 
until  March,  1902,  when  he  removed 
to  Riverbank  Court,  Cambridgeport, 
but  kept  his  legal  residence  at  Oak 
BlufiFs,  where  he  had  led  the  move- 
ment that  caused  the  Legislature  to 
change  the  name  of  Cottage  City  to 
Oak  Bluffs,  Jan.  25, 1907.  From  Jan.  11, 
1871,  until  his  death,  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Bradstreet  Company 
Mercantile  Agency  in  Boston,  a  period 
of  nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Oak  Bluffs  Society  (Mar- 
tha's Vineyard),  and  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Philanthropic  Society  and  of  the 
Rotary  Club.  He  composed  with  facil- 
ity appropriate  songs  and  verses  for 
many  social  occasions  and  rallies.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Har* 
vard  in  1871.  He  married  at  West 
Newton,  Sept.  8,  1869,  Miss  Julia 
Florence  Houghton.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  and  by  a  son,  Roland  Mar- 
shall King,  bom  April  8,  1876,  and  by 
an  adopted  daughter,  Marjorie,  bom 
Oct.  1,  1877,  now  Mrs.  Stewart  GU- 
man,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  His  widow 
and  son  Roland  are  now  living  at  744 
North  Western  Avenue,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


1869. 
Thomas  P.  Beal,  See., 

The  Second  National  Bank.  BottoD. 

William  Hammatt  Simmons  died 
Oct.  4,  1920,  at  Bangor,  Maine.  In 
college  days  Simmons  was  one  of  the 
best  oarsmen  and  one  of  the  four  who 
went  to  England  in  1869.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  one  of  the  best  sur- 
geons in  Bangor.  He  was  one  of  the 
Class  of  *69  of  whom  we  were  all  proud 
and  at  whose  death  we  all  felt  great 
sorrow.  —  Francis  Manning  Stanwood 
died  Aug.  12,  1920,  at  Brookline.  Al- 
though Stanwood  did  not  graduate 
with  the  Class,  he  was  with  us  during 
the  first  year  and  always  maintained  a 
dose  connection  with  the  Class. 

1871. 
A.  M.  Barnes,  Sec., 
719  HaMachiuetts  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
Walter  Fazon  died  at  Lexington, 
August  10,  1920.  He  was  born  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Febraary  4,  1848,  and  was 
fitted  for  College  by  a  private  tutor. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  in  1878,  and  was  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity from  1881  to  1886.  In  1883  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  Agassis 
Museum,  and  contributed  articles  to 
various  scientific  journals. 

1872. 

A.  L.  LiNCOLK,  Sec,, 

ISO  State  St..  Boston. 

E.  W.  Hutchins  has  been  appointed 

chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Class 

to  raise  the  additional  sum  needed  for 

the  Endowment  Fund.  —  Arthur  Lord 

was  elected   a   vice-president   of   the 

American  Bar  Association  at  its  43d 

Annual  Meeting  at  St.  Louis  in  August 

last.  —  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

Bar  Association  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
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Oct.  9,  W.  C.  Loring  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Association. 

1873. 
AsTHUB  L.  Wabb^  8eo^ 

Framingham  Centre,  Mms. 

Robert  Alexander  Barnard  Dayton 
died  at  New  York,  Sept.  5.  He  was 
the  son  of  Isaac  and  Emeline  (Bar- 
nard) Dayton,  and  was  bom  at  New 
York,  Jan.  2, 1853.  After  graduation  he 
studied  law  at  Columbia  University, 
where  he  graduated  in  1875,  and  there- 
after devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of 
bis  profession.  —  Robert  Grant  has 
been  reelected  president  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers.  —  At  the  tercentenary  cele- 
brations of  the  departure  of  the  Majh 
fower  from  Holland  and  England  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was 
represented  by  W.  B.  H.  Dowse  un- 
der appointment  by  Governor  Coo- 
lidge.  In  the  ciq>acity  of  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor he  was  given  a  reception  by  the 
Queen  of  Holland  and  was  received 
with  distinction  at  the  many  civic  and 
social  functions  incident  to  the  celebra- 
tion. These  included  the  observances 
at  Southampton  and  Plymouth,  serv- 
ices at  the  house  of  Rev.  John  Robin* 
son,  receptions  by  the  Burgomaster 
and  by  the  University  of  Leyden,  and 
many  meetings,  dinners,  and  luncheons^ 
at  all  of  which  he  received  the  dia- 
tinguished  consideration  due  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth. 

1874. 
C.  S.  Pbmhallow,  5«e.» 

405  Sean  BuUding,  Bortoa. 

Henry  Amott  Chisholm  was  bom 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  November  15, 
1851.  After  graduation  he  was  in  busi- 
ness in  Newark,  N.J.,  for  a  while:  and 
since  then  has  resided  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  He  was  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  in  the  Cleveland  Roll- 
ing Mills  until  1877»  when  he  became 


one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm  of  Wil- 
liam Chisholm  Steel  Shovel  Works,  of 
which  for  some  years  he  was  superin- 
tendent, and  since  his  father *s  death  in 
1908  General  Manager.  He  retired 
from  business  in  January,  1912,  and 
has  spent  much  of  his  time  traveling. 
He  was  married  December  27,  1877,  in 
Boston  to  Elisa  Gertrude  Tozier,  who 
died  February  17, 1915.  They  had  one 
child,  Andr^  Tosier,  who  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1902.  August  21, 
1916,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Louise 
Brigham  in  the  cloister  of  the  Mission 
Inn  at  Riverside^  Cal.  —  U.  S.  Grant, 
Jr.,  has.  been  spending  a  few  days  in 
Boston,  his  first  visit  in  twelve  yeara. 
—  David  Sears  is  settled  in  France  for 
the  winter  after  having  spent  the 
summer  with  his  brother's  family  at 
Beverly  Farms.  —  Robert  Alexander 
Southwmlh  died  at  Little  Boar*s  Head, 
N.H.,  Aug.  25.  Southworth  was  born 
in  Medford,  May  6, 1852.  After  gradu- 
ation he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
for  practice  in  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1876. 
He  was  active  in  political  life:  was 
assistant  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  188^87;  sec- 
retary of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee five  years,  member  of  the  State 
Senate  in  1888;  was  connected  for  25 
years  with  the  Law  Department  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.;  was  duly 
authorized  and  registered  legislative 
counsel,  and  the  sole  legislative  agent 
in  Massachusetts  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  R.R.  During  the  past  few  years 
he  has  been  secretary  and  legal  adviser 
to  Congressman  Alvan  T.  Fuller.  He 
was  twice  married  —  Jan  13,  1885,  to 
Mary  Eliza  Finnet,  who  died  Jan.  81, 
1905,  and  by  whom  he  had  one  child, 
Constance,  the  wife  of  Robert  J.  Cram. 
H.U.  1902.  April  25.  1916,  he  married 
Mary  Isabel  Bachelder  at  Little  Boar's 
Head,  N.H.,  who  with  a  son,  Robert  A. 
Southworth*  Jr.»  survives  him. 
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1875. 
Wabbsn  a.  Rsbd,  8eo^ 

Brockton. 
L.  B.  B.  Briggs  is  to  read  the  poem 
at  the  PHgrim  Tercentenary  celebration 
at  Plymouth  on  Dec.  21. 

1876. 
EyoB  H.  Habding,  8ec^ 

0  Beacon  SU  Bottoo. 

Erank  Engene  Chase  died  Oct  7, 
1920,  at  his  home  in  Brookiine.  He  was 
the  son  of  James  Haines  and  Elvira 
Dodge  (Godfrey)  Chase;  born  at  Bos- 
ton, March  16»  1856;  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Noble  and  Greenough's  School. 
Since  1885,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Walter  H.  Baker  &  Co.,  he  was  a  pub- 
lisher of  plays;  and  was  a  dramatic 
critic  from  1885  to  1899,  writing  for  the 
Boston  Courier.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  St.  Botolph,  Union,  and  University 
Clubs,  and  the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  in 
Boston,  and  the  Players  and  University 
Clubs  in  New  York.  He  was  married  on 
July  2,  1912,  to  Jennie  Campbell  Fra- 
cier,  who  died  Aug.  25,  1919.  There 
were  no  children.  He  left  to  Harvard 
CoUege  Library  all  his  books  on  history, 
geography,  criticism,  and  bibliography, 
and  his  ooUection  of  plays,  and  pro- 
vided, after  making  a  number  of  per- 
sonal bequests,  that  the  residue  of  his 
estate  should  go  to  the  Library,  as  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  relating 
to  the  theatre  and  drama.  The  follow* 
ing  notice,  taken  from  the  Boston  Her^ 
old,  was  written  by  his  intimate  friend, 
Philip  Hale,  the  musical  and  dramatic 
critic:  **  To  the  readers  of  the  Boston 
Herald  our  friend  was  known  as  '  Gay- 
kuti  Quex,'  'The  Bev.  Babblington 
Brooke;  « Abd  Seaman,'  'CoL  Marshall 
Tredd,'  'Sarah  Hepatica,'  'Miss  Pallida 
Mors,'  'Lew  Meyme,'  for  so  his  com- 
ments on  life  and  manners  published  in 
this  column  were  fantastically  signed. 


They  were  humorous  in  the  old  and  the 
modern  meaning  of  the  word;  they  were 
whimsical,  yet  not  far-fetched;  gro- 
tesque, surprising  conclusions  were  log- 
ically deduced  from  plausible  premises; 
lit  times  they  were  ironical,  but  the 
irony  was  lambent,  not  savage;  or 
wildly  funny,  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
the  slap-stick  or  the  clown's  grimace. 
The  letters  were  those  of  a  gentle,  keen 
observe;  a  looke]M>n  lightly  amused  by 
the  passing  show  but  not  haughtily 
sup^or  to  it.  They  were  singularly 
original  in  matter  sind  in  expression. 
Frank  Chase  would  have  laughed  out- 
right if  any  one  had  characterised  him 
as  a  'literary  man';  yet  his  contribu- 
tions to  Puck  and  to  Li/«,  especially  to 
Puck  in  the  days  when  H.  C.  Bunner 
and  Joseph  Keppler,  the  elder,  were  a 
power  in  the  land;  burlesques  of  popu- 
lar novels,  short  stories,  satirical  re- 
flections, published  soon  after  his  grad- 
uation from  Harvard,  had  quality  and 
distinction.  As  a  dramatic  critic  his  re- 
views in  the  Boston  Courier,  the  Bos' 
ion  Journal,  and,  for  a  short  time,  the 
Boston  Herald,  showing  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  drama  and  the  art  of 
acting,  frank,  fearless,  were  brilliant  in 
the  manner  of  the  Parisian  feuilleton; 
never  pedantic,  never  deliberately  in- 
structive, always  a  delight  even  to  a 
reader  who  might  morosely  look  upon 
the  theatre  as  a  sink  of  iniquity.  Our 
friend,  as  a  critic,  did  not  take  the  actor 
or  himself  too  seriously;  he  did  not 
think  he  had  a  sacred,  solemn  mission. 
We  do  not  remember  his  equal  as  a 
conversationalist.  He  was  not  that  bore- 
some  person,  a  raconteur;  he  was  not 
anecdotal,  with  'that  reminds  me'  in 
his  mouth,  impatient  to  take  the 
floor.  His  vocabulary  was  remarkable. 
Queer  metaphors  and  similes  embel- 
lished his  talk,  but  th^  were  sponta- 
neous, not  prepared,  not  forced.  His 
scintillating  wit  had  no  sting;  it  was  as 
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kind  and  tolerant  as  the  man  himself. 
Not  that  he  was  constitutionally  ac- 
quiescent, timid  in  the  expression  of  an 
opinion;  he  had  his  likes  and  his  dis- 
likes; he  could  inveigh  in  the  vein  of  a 
Roman  satirist  against  pretence,  puffery, 
snobbishness,  and  his  wcHrds  bit,  but  his 
denunciation  never  became  offensively 
personal  in  his  welcomed  association 
with  club  members.  When  he  was  in  the 
room,  chairs  were  drawn  near  him;  all 
listened  eagerly;  if  any  one  inienrupted, 
it  was  to  encourage  him  to  further  dis- 
course, to  a  still  more  daring  flight  of 
fancy.  Visiting  strangers  marveled  at 
him,  marveled  and  were  charmed:  his 
personality  was  so  ingratiating,  his 
voice  was  so  melodious  and  haunting; 
nor  did  they  find  in  him  a  *Sir  Oracle,' 
or  the  Johnsonian  bow-wow  manner  of 
address.  A  man  of  unusually  extensive 
reading,  he  was  a  liberal  and  intelligent 
collector  of  books.  Some  years  before 
his  death  he  began  to  disperse  these 
treasures.  The  library  ol  Harvard 
University  has  been  enriched  by  him. 
It  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  his  lovable 
nature:  we  wne  too  near  him.  Simple 
in  his  life,  he  appreciated  the  best.  His 
generosity  was  unbounded;  not  the 
*  generosity  of  good-natured,  careless  ex- 
travagance, it  was  the  generosity  of 
thoughtf ulness,  arising  from  the  wish  to 
be  of  service  to  one  needing  help,  to  one 
desiring  something  beyond  reach,  some- 
thing that  would  be  of  vital  assistance 
or  would  give  a  longed-for  pleasure.  It 
is  impossible  to  think  of  him  as  having 
entertained  for  a  moment  a  mean,  self- 
ish, unworthy  thought.  Even  when  his 
naturally  robust  health  was  weakened 
his  sympathy  for  others  was  more  than 
verbal;  an  invalid,  he  did  not  think 
first  of  himself.  He  had  known  sbrrow; 
he  had  been  sorely  afflicted.  In  spite  of 
his  many  affectionate  friends,  he  was  in 
his  last  year  a  lonely  man.  Shortly  be- 
fore he  died  he  wrote  apropos  of  recent 


books  dealing  with  spiritual  communi- 
cations: he  found  little  use  in  reading 
them,  he  said,  for  soon  we  shall  all  know 
for  ourselves  the  great  secret.  And  now 
he  knows.   Atque,  fntter,  ate  aique  vaU." 

1877. 

Lindsay  Swut,  See^ 
Boston  Public  Libraiy. 
E.  S.  Martin  will  occupy  henceforth 
the  famous  "Easy  Chair"  in  Harper* $ 
Magazine,  a  successor  to  such  names  as 
George  William  Curtis  and  William 
Dean  Howells.  —  The  fact  that  Bar- 
rett Wendell  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Harvard  Board  of  Overseers  last 
June  was  unfortunately  omitted  from 
the  Class  news  in  the  foregoing  issue  of 
this  Magaxine.  —  From  WendeU*s  pen 
has  just  been  published  '*The  Tradi- 
tions of  European  Literature,*'  the  scope 
of  which  extends  from  Homer  to  Dante. 
—  C.  S.  Bird  was  elected  on  Nov.  2  a 
Presidential  Elector  from  Massachu- 
setts on  the  Republican  ticket.  —  Cer- 
tain recent  changes  of  the  addresses  of 
some  members  of  the  Class  are  as  fol- 
lows: Abeles,  State  Hospital  no.  2,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  F.  A.  Bates,  253  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City;  Bowser,  03 
Mather  Court,  Cambridge;  Captain 
Brett,  Supply  Base,  Norfolk,  Va.; 
Drake,  Box  472,  Mt  Vernon,  N.Y.;  6. 
P.  Gardner,  Main  St.,  Southborough; 
Garrett  has  returned  to  this  country 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  (address 
unknown);  Gray  (business  address), 
10  State  St.,  Boston;  Harriman,  Elm 
Court,  Cohasset;  Jennison  (home), 
10  Dana  St.,  Cambridge;  (business), 
132  Boylston  St.,  Boston;  Keyes,  15 
Queensb^ry  St.,  Boston;  J.  Lowell 
(business),  54  Devonshire  St.,  Boston; 
Morgan  (business),  145  East  34th  St., 
New  York  City;  Pope,  7th  floor. 
Office  Equipment,  2d « Ave.  and  6th 
St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Sawyer,  6th 
and  7th  floors  of  Ames  Building,  1 
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Court  St^  Boston,  in  the  partnenliip  off 
Rackeman*  Sa'wyer  &  Brewster;  Sher- 
wood, 108  East  Gaston  St.,  Savannah, 
Ga.;  F.  H.  Taylor  (home),  211  South 
12th  St^  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wendell 
(summer  address).  The  Jacob  Wendell 
House,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  F.  G. 
Whecio*,  707  Wayne  St.,  Portland,. Ore.; 
Young,  P.  O.  Box  201,  Pasadena,  CaL 

1879. 
SAinnsL  C.  Bbnkett,  8ee^ 

10  TVenoBt  St.  Borton. 
The  latest  bulletin  from  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  Committee  credits  the 
Class  with  subscriptions  amounting 
in  the  toUl  to  $247,984.19.  —  Almy  is 
still  living  in  Buffalo  with  his  twin 
brother  Fred.  Nov.  28,  1918,  the 
Harvard  Club  and  the  Saturn  Club  of 
Buffalo  joined  in  giving  a  reception  to 
the  brothers  in  honor  of  their  60th 
birthday.  —  Atherton  is  still  teaching. 
—  Burr,  in  company  with  Peters,  *80^ 
has  gone  to  the  Philippines,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  on  a  trip  around  the* 
world.  Burr  was  a  member  and  a 
director  of  various  relief  and  finance 
committees  organized  to  assist  the 
French  wounded  and  others,  and  in 
connection  with  this  work  was  in 
France  from  June  until  October,  1919. 
His  son,  Carkton  Burr,  who  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  2d 
Division,  was  killed  in  action  near 
Soissons,  France,  July  19,  1918.  A 
commission  as  captain  was  on  its  way 
to  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  — 
Chapin  is  president  of  the  University 
Club  of  Seattle.  —  Lieutenant  Alvah 
Crocker,  Jr.,  Engineers,  deceased,  was 
cited  by  General  Pershing  for  excep- 
tionally meritorious  and  conspicuous 
services  in  Fhinoe.  —  During  the  war 
Jackson  was  a  legal  adviser  to  the 
Draft  Board  in  his  district,  and  also 
gave  much  time  to  the  Red  Cross. 
His  son,  Leonard  Jackson,  of  the  Class 


of  1919,  was  a  Ueutenant  in  the  110th 
Infantry,  and  was  killed  in  action  on 
the  Vesfe  Biver,  Aug.  25,  1918.— 
Keene,  who  was  U.S.  Consul  at  (jeneva 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  made 
consul-general  at  Zurich  in  the  follow- 
ing June,  and  after  two  years  there  was 
appointed  consul-general  at  Rome. 
His  two  daughters  served  in  the 
Italian  Bed  Cross  as  hospital  nurses 
and  afterwards  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  at 
Trieste,  Venice,  and  elsewhere.  He  is  a 
warden  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  at 
Bome;  is  president  of  the  British  and 
American^  Archaeological  Society,  a 
member  of  the  Soman  Press  Club,  and 
other  dubs  in  Bome.  —  Bobbins  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  George  Leask  & 
Co.,  New  York  City,  and  maintains 
his  active  interest  in  the  Class  and  the 
College.  —  Shute  has  published  an- 
other book:  "The  Real  Diaty  of  the 
Worst  Farmer." 

1880. 

JOHH  WOODBCTBT,  8eC^ 
14  BeMon  St.,  Boaton. 

Winiam  Ransom  Barbotsr  was  bom 
at  Amherstburg,  Can.,  April  17,  1858, 
and  died,  Aug.  24,  1920,  at  Biddeford 
Pool,  Maine,  where  he  was  passing  the 
summer.  He  was  the  son  of  Bev, 
William  M.  and  Elisa  A.  (Bansom) 
Barbour.  He  entered  Harvard  along 
with  other  members  of  the  Class  from 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  but  at  the 
end  of  his  Freshman  year,  his  father 
having  accepted  a  professorship  at 
New  Haven,  he  entered  Yale  as  a 
Sophomore,  receiving  the  degree  of 
A.B.  in  1880,  and  LL.D.  in  1882.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  Haven, 
and  shortly  after  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  remained  until  1888, 
when  he  went  to  Denver,  Col.  In  April, 
1900,  he  returned  to  New  York,  where 
he  was  thereafter  actively  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  until  his 
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death.  He  was  married,  June  5»  1889, 
to  Edith  Lambert,  and  she  and  their 
two  sons  survive  him.  He  kept  up  his 
friendship  with  many  of  his  former 
classmates  and  was  much  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  them.  At  the  time  of  his 
final  illness,  which  followed  a  shock,  he 
was  cheered  and  comforted  by  the  com- 
panionship of  F.  O.  Suire,  who  was  also 
summering  at  the  Pool.  Another  class- 
mate, both  at  Exeter  and  Harvard, 
Rev.  John  S.  JVarren,  was  called  from 
Portland  for  the  religious  services  at 
Biddeford.  —  Charles  Stevenson  Davis 
was  born  at  Plymouth,  Jan.  1,  1858, 
and  it  was  there  he  died  from  a  heart 
trouble,  Sept.  11, 1920.  He  was  the  son 
of  Judge  Charles  Gideon  and  Hannah 
Stevenson  (Thomas)  Davis  and  de- 
scended from  Pilgrim  ancestry.  He 
prepared  for  College  at  Adams  Academy 
in  Quincy.  After  graduation  he  studied 
law  in  offices  in  Worcester  and  Ply- 
mouth and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
October,  1882.  He  spent  about  a  year 
in  Washington  as  private  secretary  to 
Associate  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1883  re- 
turned to  Plymouth,  where  he  opened 
a  law  office  and  soon  became  identified 
with  the  activities  of  his  native  town. 
Although  a  Democrat  in  a  Republican 
district  he  was  twice  elected  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, filling  that  office  with  great 
satisfaction  to  his  constituents  in  1904 
and  again  in  1905.  Among  the  positions 
held  by  him  in  local  affairs  were  those 
of  president  of  the  Plymouth  Savings 
Bank,  director  of  the  Old  Colony  Na- 
tional Bank,  trustee  of  the  Pilgrim  So- 
ciety, president  of  the  Jordan  Hospital, 
and  member  of  various  local  societies. 
He  was  for  some  years  town  counsel 
and  for  a  long  period  acted  as  moder- 
ator at  town  meetings.  An  increasing 
practice  in  Boston  led  him  in  1906  to 
open  an  office  also  in  that  city»  and  to 


make  his  residence  there  for  a  portion 
of  the  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  Club  of  that  city,  in  which  asso- 
ciation he  had  a  large  circle  of  intimate 
friends.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  the  senior  member  of  the  Boston 
law  firm  of  Davis,  Peabody  &  Brown. 
In  1886  he  was  married  to  Lydia  Rus- 
sell, akoof  a  well-known  Plymouth  fam- 
ily. She  died  several  years  ago,  as  did 
also  their  only  daughter.  Two  sons, 
Charles  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  and  Russell 
Davis,  survive  him.  Davis  was  a  man 
of  strong  character  and  fixed  purpose, 
but  combined  with  these  qualities  a 
strong  social  instinct  which,  made  for 
him  a  host  of  friends.  —  Charles 
Everett  Warren,  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  R 
and  Caroline  (Everett)  Warren,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Nov.  5,  1858.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  North  Easton,  Feb.  23, 
1916,  after  a  painful  illness  beginning 
with  pneumonia.  Knowledge  of  his 
decease  has  only  recently  come  to  the 
Secretary.  Warren  prepared  for  College 
at  the  Boston  Latin  Sdiool.  In  1883  he 
received  the  degree  of  M..D.  from  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  began 
practice  in  Boston.  He  was  for  nine 
years  assistant  physician  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Home  for  Intemperate  Women. 
The  condition  of  his  health  led  him  in 
1893  to  retire  from  active  practice,  and 
from  that  time  he  was  engaged  in  what 
he  described  as  "  Medical  Journalism." 
In  1897  and  1898  he  was  on  the  editor's 
staff  of  the  Boiton  Traveler  and  was  a 
special  writer  for  other  newspapers. 
Besides  contributing  to  several  medical 
publications*  he  wrote  many  short 
stories  and  published  a  number  of 
"  Chap  "  books.  In  1900  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ella  Winifred  Keegan,  and  in 
1904  they  moved  from  Boston  to  a 
country  home  in  North  Easton  which 
he  called  "  Edgemere,"  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life,  living  simply  and 
working  hard.   He  leaves  behind  him 
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Ills  wife  and  tliree  children,  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son. 

1882. 
Hbnst  W.  CumoNOHAM,  8ec^ 

S51  Mariborou^  St.,  Boston. 
Hon.  Robert  Luce  was  rejected  a 
member  oi  Congress  from  the  18th 
Massachusetts  District  by  a  Urge 
majority.  —  During  the  first  half-year 
two  courses  are  to  be  given  at  the 
Business  School  under  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  George  H.  Leatherbee  of  our 
Class,  one  course  on  "Income  Tax" 
and  the  other  on  "Traffic  Manage- 
ment." These  courses  are  open  to 
the  public  without  charge  and  are  es- 
pecially designed  for  qualified  business 
men  who  are  prepared  to  do  the  work 
of  the  course  systematically.  —  Charles 
Armstrong  Snow  died  at  his  country 
house  at  Nantucket,  Sept.  1,  1920. 
He  had  not  been  in  robust  health  for 
the  last  few  years,  and  had  been  obliged 
gradually  to  relax  from  an  active  law 
practice  of  many  years  and  to  take  long 
summer  vacations.  He  was  born  in 
Boston,  Sept.  23,  1862,  the  son  of 
Franklin  Snow,  an  eminent  Boston 
merchant,  long  the  head  of  the  old 
firm  of  F.  Snow  k  Co.  of  T.  Wharf, 
who  was  active  not  only  in  commercial 
and  shipping  circles,  but  also  in  the 
religious  and  benevolent  work  of  the 
.city,  especially  in  the  Congregational 
Church.  On  his  father's  side  Snow  was 
a  descendant  of  Nicholas  Snow,  of 
Eastham,  who  came  over  in  the  ship 
Anne  in  1628,  and  through  his  mother, 
Anna  Elizabeth  Armstrong,  he  descend- 
ed from  a  distinguished  Revolution- 
ary officer.  General  Armstrong,  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Society 
cf  the  Cincinnati.  Snow  fitted  for 
Harvard  at  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
and  during  his  college  course  received 
second-year  honors  in  classics  and 
bonorable  mention  at  graduation  in 


Greek  and  philosophy  with  a  Com- 
mencement  Part;  he  was  also  active  in 
basebaU,  playing  upon  his  Class  nine 
and  the  University  nine.  After  grad- 
uation he  studied  two  years  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  Boston  in  1886.  He 
was  long  associated  with  Everett  W. 
Burdett  in  Boston  under  the  style  of 
Burdett  &  Snow,  and  afterwards  for  a 
time  in  the  firm  of  Moody,  Burdett, 
WardweU  &  Snow  of  which  Mr. 
Justice  Moody,  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  was  the  senior  member.  At  this 
time  he  became  interested  in  the  law  of 
public-service  corporations  and  es- 
pecially in  matters  connected  with 
electric  lighting.  His  own  practice  was 
chiefly  in  corporation  law  and  par- 
ticularly in  constitutional  questions 
relating  to  inheritance  and  taxation  in 
which  he  was  a  recognized  authority. 
He  spent  much  time  at  his  beautiful 
estate,  known  as  "Ventnor,"  on  the 
Nantucket  cliffs.  He  was  a  citizen  of 
Nantucket  and  his  professional  skill 
was  always  at  the  service  of  the  island, 
gratuitously,  in  matters  of  public 
concern.  He  had  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  New  England  history  and 
genealogy  and  had  made  investigations 
into  the  annals  of  Nantucket,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  ancient 
charters.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  several  social  clubs  and  bar  asso- 
ciations in  Boston.  He  was  married, 
Jan.  28,  1899,  to  Fannie  Devens 
(Sherburne)  Wallace,  who  survives 
him;  he  had  no  children.  His  character 
was  frank  and  genial  and  he  was  of  a 
cheerful  and  sunny  temperament,  and 
had  a  sense  of  humor  which,  with  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  literature,  his- 
tory, and  music,  and  his  goodness  <^ 
heart,  made  him  a  delightful  compan- 
ion. He  had  a  nature  which  inspired 
deep  and  lasting  affection. 
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1883. 
Fbbdebick  Nichols,  See., 

S  Joy  St.,  Boston. 

George  Ebenezer  Howe  died  of  val- 
vular disease  of  the  heart,  Oct.  4,  at  his 
home  in  Cambridge,  after  an  illness  of 
three  months.  The  son  of  George  Howe 
(LL.B.  *47)  and  Mary  Ann  (Willard) 
Howe,  he  was  born  at  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
Feb.  5,  1862,  and  was  prepared  for 
College  by  William  C.  Bradley.  A 
quiet,  earnest  student,  be  was  not 
widely  known  in  the  Class  in  his  Har- 
vard days,  but  his  pleasant,  friendly, 
open  nature  endeared  him  to  a  few  in- 
timate associates.  He  graduated  num- 
ber 56  in  the  Class,  received  honor- 
able mention  in  history  and  English 
composition,  and  ranked  among  those 
to  whom  disquisitions  were  assigned. 
After  two  years  spent  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  he  entered  the  office  of 
W.  E.  L.  Dillaway  in  Boston,  where  he 
remained  two  years  more.  For  the 
next  ten  years  he  was  in  practice  in  the 
office  with  Hon.  F.  W.  Kittredge  and 
Hon.  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  at  23 
Court  Street,  and  since  then  had  been 
acting  as  trustee  of  estates,  with  an 
office  at  73  Tremont  Street.  He  lived 
at  114  Washington  Ave.,  North  Cam- 
bridge, and  had  a  farm  at  Chariest  own, 
N.H.,  where  he  allowed  himself  occa- 
sional ^^  eek  ends  of  recreation  during  the 
summer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Co- 
lonial (.lub  of  Cambridge,  the  Harvard 
Clubs  of  Boston  and  New  York,  the 
Oakley  Country  Club  of  Watertown, 
the  Bar  Association  of  the  city  of  Boston 
and  the  Harvard  Law  School  Associa- 
tion. He  was  married,  June  23, 1892,  to 
Nellie  Maria  Wright,  who  survives  him 
with  two  children:  Calma  (Wellesley, 
1915),  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  G.  Gilkey 
(1911),  of  Springfield;  and  George 
Wright  (1921).  Howe  had  a  singularly 
simple,  honest,  old-fashioned  outlook 
upon  life.  He  loved  hia  family  and  fire- 


side, and  found  there  all  the  comfort  and 
refreshment  that  he  needed;  he  loved  a 
few  friends,  and  they  found  him  always 
loyal  and  dependable;  he  loved  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  faithful  and  esteemed 
in  its  practice.  His  wants  were  few,  his 
habits  temperate,  his  principles  sound, 
his  opinions  shrewd,  his  humor  keen, 
and  his  scorn  of  cant,  pretence,  and 
humbug  was  fearless  and  refreshing.  — 
The  Rev.  Edward  Cummings  has  begun 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  ministry  at  the 
South  Congregational  Church  of  Bos- 
ton. He  will  deliver  a  series  of  sermoos 
purporting  to  give  the  results  of  an  ex- 
tended survey  of  the  state  pf  civiliza- 
tion on  the  planet  Earth,  by  expert  in- 
vestigators, from  the  planet  Mars.  The 
first  sermon,  entitled  "The  Etber^ 
plane,"  dealt  with  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
perts on  this  planet,  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  investigations  were  carried 
on;  the  second  gave  the  substance  of  a 
report  made  by  the  sociological  expert 
to  the  International  Assembly  of  Mars 
on  the  question,  "What  are  the  Two 
Greatest  Hindrances  to  Civilization 
and  Progress  on  the  Planet  Earth?"; 
and  subsequent  sermons  will  deal  with 
supposed  reports  —  arriving  in  the  form 
of  "Ethergrams"  from  Mars  —  upon 
prevailing  moral,  religious,  educational, 
social,  and  industrial  ideas  and  in- 
stitutions. — G.  H.  Nichols  has  changed 
his  address  to  807  Auburn  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  —  Prof.  J.  H.  Wigmore's  three 
lectures,  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  under  the  Barbour-Page  foun- 
dation, last  year,  have  been  published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  a  volume 
entitled  "Problems  of  Law." 

1884. 
T.  K.  CuioaMB,  See^ 

70  State  St..  BottoD. 

William  Franidin  Dana  died  in 
Orford,  N.H.,  Aug.  5,  1920.  He  was 
born  in  Somerville,  June  26, 1863,  the  son 
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of  Thomas  and  Mary  Catherine  (Bald- 
win) Dana.    He  prepared  for  College 
at  the  Boston  public  schools  and  Hop- 
kinson's  Classical  SchooL  After  gradu- 
ating from  Harvard  with  the  Class  he 
entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1887. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  County 
bar  in  June,  1888,  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Dana   &    Bates,   with   his  classmate, 
Benjamin  E.  Bates,  who  was  also  his 
roommate  while  in  CoUege.   This  firm 
was  afterwards  dissolved  and  he  formed 
the  firm  of  Choate  k  Dana.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Choate  he  continued  in 
independent  practice  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed  judge  of  the   Massachusetts 
Superior  Court  by  Governor  Guild  in 
19W.  In  1897  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Newton  Common  Council,  and  in  the 
years  181>8,  1890,  and  1900  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Newton  Board  of  Alder- 
men, serving  as  president  during  the 
last  year.    He  was  then  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  he  served  three  years,  go- 
ing then  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  during  the 
years  1904, 1905,  and  1906  and  of  which 
he  was  president  during  the  last  two 
years.    While  a  member  of  the  House 
he  was  at  different  times  chairman  of 
the  contimittees  on  insurance,  on  re- 
vision  of  the  corporation  laws,   and 
member  of  the  House  committee  on 
salaries  of  county  and  state  officials. 
While  a  member  of  the  Senate  he  was 
at  different  times  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittees on  rules,  on  the  judiciary,  on 
street  railways,  and  a  member  of  the 
recess    committee    on    railroads    and 
street  railways.    Besides  articles  in  the 
Harvard  Law   Renew  he  published   a 
number  of  books,  among  others  "The 
Optimism  of  Balph  Waldo  Emerson," 
the  "Behring  Sea  Controversy,"  and 
''The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Sher- 


man Act."  His  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  was  of  con- 
spicuous value;  the  revision  of  the  cor- 
poration laws  was  largely  his  handiwork. 
He  resigned  his  position  as  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  on  account  of  ill  health 
a  few  months  before  his  death.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Middlesex  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Suffolk  Bar  Association,  the  Ab- 
stract Club,  the  University  Club,  and 
others.  To  studious  habits  and  untuv 
ing  industry  were  added  rugged  hon- 
esty, great  common  sense  and  a  capa- 
city for  dear  and  constructive  thinking. 
He  was  a  dose  student  of  American 
political  institutions,  and  always  fol- 
lowed with  keen  and  intelligent  interest 
current  political  discussions  and  events. 
He  was  by  conviction  a  stalwart  Repub- 
lican, and,  notwithstanding  a  diffidence, 
which  he  found  difficulty  in  overcoming, 
and  a  contempt  for  personalities  or  any 
of  the  trickeries  of  debate,  he  won  and 
held  a  place  of  leadership  among  his 
fellow  legislators  which  few  have  ever 
equaled.  The  1902  revision  of  the  laws, 
the  Business  Corporation  Law  of  190S, 
and  the  railroad  and  street  railway 
laws  <^  1906  gave  scope  for  his  well- 
equipped  mind  and  painstaking  thor- 
oughness. But  perhaps  his  most  val- 
uable legislative  contribution  was  his 
courageous  and  successful  opposition 
to  what  he  deemed  the  unnecessary  or 
mischievous  proposals  for  legislation  of 
that  day.  On  the  bench  Judge  Dana 
made  a  good  trial  judge,  for  he  had  an 
instinctive  sense  of  justice  and  listened 
patiently  and  open-mindedly  to  aU  who 
had  a  claim  to  his  attention.  His  kind- 
liness and  never-failing  courtesy,  es- 
pecially to  the  humble  or  the  over- 
matched litigant,  were  so  transparent 
as  to  win  the  esteem  of  those  who  ap- 
peared before  him  and  of  the  juries  who 
served  in  his  court.  The  isolation  which 
in  some  measure  is  the  lot  of  all  judges 
was  compensated  for  in  his  case  by  his 
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love  for  books.  Few  men  have  read  more 
widely  or  so  well  or  have  had  a  keener 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  litera- 
ture and  art.  He  never  married,  but 
lived  with  his  mother  until  her  death  a 
brief  two  years  before  his  own.  To  her 
constant  and  sympathetic  companion- 
ship he  owed  much  of  his  power  to  over- 
come his  natural  reserve  and  to  play 
his  part  so  manfully  in  the  turmoil  of 
the  legislature  and  later  in  the  less  con- 
spicuous but  more  delicate  task  of  ad- 
ministering justice.  "To  be  honest;  to 
be  kind;  to  earn  a  little;  to  spend  a  little 
less;  to  make  upon  the  whole  a  family 
happier  for  his  presence;  to  renounce 
when  that  shaU  be  necessary  and  not  to 
be  embittered;  to  keep  a  few  friends, 
but  these  without  capitulation;  above 
all,  on  the  same  grim  condition,  to 
keep  friends  with  himself  —  here  is  a 
task  for  all  that  a  man  has  of  fortitude 
and  delicacy."  A.  R,  W. 

1885. 
Henrt  M.  Wiujahb*  See,, 
10  SUte  St..  BoitoD. 
Jn  August  a  successful  South  Shore 
reunion  of  men  and  their  wives,  includ- 
ing some  from  the  West,  was  held  at 
the  summer  home  of  the  Secretary  in 
Scituate  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening.  —  R.  W.  Boyden,  as  unofficial 
representative  of  the  United  States  at 
the  financial  conference  of  the  League 
of  Nations  held  at  Brussels  in  the  sum- 
mer, made  a  speech  which  aroused 
wide  international  interest.  —  S.  E. 
Winslow  has  been  reelected  to  Congress 
for  a  fifth  term  from  the  Fourth  Massa- 
chusetts District.  —  G.  E.  Foss  since 
his  retirement  from  Congress  is  again 
practising  law  in  Chicago.  —  P.  D. 
Dwight,  formerly  of  Milwaukee,  is 
now  settled  in  Williamstown. : —  H.  M. 
Williams  is  chairman  of  the  '85  Class 
Committee  for  the  renewed  Harvard 
drive;  he  ha«  also  made  addresses  in 


several  cities  for  the  Unitarian  Cam- 
paign.—  Changes  of  address:  F.  B. 
Fogg,  Grand  H6tel  D'Ostende,  9  me 
dela  Michodi^re,  Paris;  E.  L.  Whitney, 
8411  Oakwood  Terrace,  Washington, 
D.C. 

1886. 
Thob.  Tilbston  Baldwin,  See^ 

201  DevoDthire  St.,  Boston. 
The  plan  for  our  Thirty-fifth  He- 
union  next  June  was  announced  by  the  * 
Class  Committee  in  a  notice  issued  late 
in  October.  The  celebration  will  begin 
on  Sunday,  June  19,  and  will  end  after 
the  Commencement  exercises  on  Thurs- 
day. On  Sunday  the  Class  *will  meet  in 
Boston  and  go  by  automobile  to  F.  C. 
Hood's  estate  in  Marion,  returning  to 
Boston  Monday  afternoon.  Tuesday, 
Class  Day,  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
Yale  base-ball  game,  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, the  Class  Dinner  at  the  Harvard 
Club.  Thursday,  Commencement. — 
An  appeal  in  the  Class  Campaign  to 
complete  the  Harvard  Endowment 
Fund  was  sent  out  by  the  Class  Com- 
mittee early  in  November.  —  In  Jan- 
uary, 1920,  W.  C.  Boyden  was  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  to  Poland  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  The 
League  is  an  association  of  the  leading 
Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  world,  with 
headquarters  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
and  was  founded  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  under  the 
leadership  of  H.  P.  Davison.  Boyden 
arrived  in  Poland  on  Feb.  15,  and  re- 
mained until  Aug.  2.  One  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  League  is  to  build  up  the 
Red  Cross  Societies  in  all  the  backward 
nations  of  the  world.  The  League's 
Commission  found  a  small,  struggling 
Polish  Red  Cross  Society.  A  campaign 
for  membership  was  instituted  by  the 
League's  Commission,  which  resulted 
in  a  Polish  Red  Cross  Society  of  a 
million  members,  now  officered  by  the 
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strongest  people  in  Poland.  Another 
mission  of  the  League  is  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  different  relief  agencies 
in  every  such  crisis  as  is  presented  by 
the  epidemic  of  typhus  in  Poland.  In 
pursuance  of  this  object  Boyden  served 
while  in  Poland  as  the  Chairman  of  a 
Committee  made  up  of  the  heads  of  the 
various  American  Relief  Agencies  opex^ 
ating  in  Poland.  Attached  to  the  Com- 
mission was  the  so-called  Harvard  Unit, 
headed  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Wolbach,  which 
went  to  Poland  to  locate  the  typhus 
germ,  and  established  definitely  that 
typhus  is  transmitted  by  lice.  —  D.  H. 
Coolidge  has  sold  his  fruit  ranch  in 
Medford,  Oregon,  and  is  now  living  at 
the  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston.  —  On 
Aug.  26  Gordon  Woodbury  was  ftp- 
pointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  to  succeed  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, —  A.  B.  Houghton,  the  Republi- 
can candidate  in  the  37th  New  York 
Congressional  District,  was  reelected. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  —  Dr.  W.  L.  Smith 
has  been  in  Brockton  since  April  last 
as  a  scout  executive  at  the  head  of 
360  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  —  New 
addresses:  D.  H.  Coolidge,  Hotel  Somer- 
set, Boston;  G.  P.  F.  Hobson,  66  Quincy 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  £.  B.  Jennings, 
809  Oakwood  Place,  Pasadena,  Cal.; 
J.  F.  McClure,  Bridgewater,  Conn.; 
A.  G.  Mason,  17-Appleton  St.,  Boston; 
Howard  Taylor,  Union  Club,  New 
York  City. — Wendell  Baker's  office  is  at 
65  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  not 
at  65  Broadway,  Newport,  N.Y.,  as 
erroneously  reported  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Magazine. 

1888. 
G.  R.  PuLBiFEB,  Sec, 

419-418  Barristers  HaH.  Boston. 
T.  D.  Davidson  is  reported  as  having 
his  address  at  2221   Washington  St., 
San  Francisco.  —  WilliAm  Henry  Fam- 


688  died  Sept.  0,  1920.  In  the  late 
spring  he  had  an  operation  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  never  recovered.  He 
was  commissioned  in  the  Medical  Corps 
during  the  war,  but  did  not  see  service 
abroad.  He  had  traveled  widely  and 
was  popularly  well  known  for  his  novel 
experiments  in  training  animal's.  — 
J.  A.  Gallivan  was  reelected  to  Congress 
from  Massachusetts  in  the  November, 
1920,  election.  —  £.  A.  Harriman  has 
removed  his  law  office  from  New  Haven 
to  Washington.  His  address  Is  735 
Southern  Building,  15th  and  H  Streets. 
—  Henry  Pennypacker  has  resigned  as 
headmaster  of  the  Boston  Latin  School* 
a  position  he  had  held  since  1010,  and 
accepted  the  appointment  from  the 
College  of  chabman  of  the  Committee 
on  Admission.  The  position  puts  him 
in  direct  administrative  charge  of  the 
admission  of  all  students  to  the  College. 
His  address  is  51  Brattle  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. —  R.  B.  Mahany  has  been  ap- 
pointed solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  —  Edmund  Piatt  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  on  May  7,  1920,  and  holds 
the  office  of  vice-governor.  —  Letters 
to  H.  P.  Stow  have  been  returned  un- 
delivered. The  Secretary  desires  in- 
formation of  his  correct  address.  — 
£.  W.  Taylor  has  been  appointed 
James  Jackson  Putnam  Professor  of 
Neurology  in  the  Medical  School.  He 
has  been  on  the  teaching  staff  since 
1893  and  since  1917  has  been  Professor 
of  Neurology.  —  F.  B.  Williams  is 
counsel  for  American  City  Consultants, 
a  corporation  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  on  charter  revision,  zoning, 
city  planning,  etc.  His  address  is 
261  Broadway,  New  York  City.  —  In 
April  and  May  the  Boston  members  of 
the  Class  dined  very  informally  at  the 
Harvard  Club.  Each  dinner  was  at- 
tended by  over  twenty  men.  It  is 
planned  to  have  similar  dinners  during 
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the  coming  winter.  —  On  Wednesday, 
June  23,  about  forty  members  of  the 
Class  had  luncheon  at  Bradlee's  place 
on  Farm  Pond  in  Sherborn.  They  went 
from  the  Harvard  Club  by  automobile, 
and  returned  in  time  for  the  Yale 
game. 

1889. 
Charles  Wabbbk,  See^ 

Mills  Binlding,  Washington,  D.C 
Changes  of  address:  C.  C.  Batch- 
elder,  care  of  American  Consul-Geceral, 
CalcutU,  India;  H.  B.  Crowe,  4614 
Second  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Midi.;  A. 
Goadby,  Lawrence,  N.Y.;  B.  G.  Gun- 
ther  (Residence),  '*One  Elm,"  East 
Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn.; 
V.  M.  Harding,  Suite  704,  6  North 
Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  M.  A.  Kilvert, 
300  Law  Exchange,  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
G.  S.  Macpherson,  57  Spruce  St., 
Asheville,  N.C.;  G.  H.  Maynadier, 
10  Ware  Hall,  Cambridge;  C.  C.  Mc- 
Gehee,  726-727  Atlanta  Trust  Co., 
Bldg.,  AtlanU,  Ga.;  C.  Warren,  817- 
818  Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
—  The  Class  Secretary  announces  that 
at  the  informal  class  dinner,  June  28, 
1920,  the  following  26  men  were  pres- 
ent: Brewster,  Burr,  Cabot,  Crocker, 
DeBIois,  Durfee,  Faxon,  Grew,  Gun- 
ther,  Hight,  A.  D.  Hodges,  HoUiday, 
Hunneman,  King,  Latimer,  Perry, 
Reynolds,  Richardson,  Ropes,  Slattery, 
ShuQuin,  Townsend,  Ward,  C.  Warren, 
B.  C.  Weld,  Wentworth;  the  Class 
Secretary  presided.  At  12  Hollis  on 
Commencement  Day,  the  following 
80  men  were  present:  Bigelow,  Bunker, 
Burr,  Butterworth,  Faxon,  Grew,  A.  D. 
Hodges,  HoUiday,  Hunneman,  King, 
Latimer,  Litchfield,  Maynadier,  Moore, 
Morgan,  Newell,  Perry,  Phelps,  Rey- 
nolds, Ropes,  Saunders,  P.  S.  Sears, 
Shuman,  Taylor,  F.  W.  Thayer, 
Townsend,  Ward,  C.  Warren,  Went- 
worth and  Whitney.  —  On  a  trip  to 


Calffomia  in  September,  the  Class 
Secretary  found  in  Santa  Barbara, 
G.  F.  Weld,  R.  Isham,  and  R.  W. 
Bush.  —  P.  Bartholow  has  published 
"Machine  Dyeing*'  (tr.  from  the 
German).  C.  C.  Batchelder  is  now  m 
Calcutta,  India.  — W.  B.  Bigelow 
was  elected  a  Representative  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  from  Na- 
tick.— Welter  Danid  Claik  died  at 
his  home  in  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  June  18,  1020.  Clark  was 
bom  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  April  4, 
1868,  and  was  the  son  of  Cyrus  and 
Julia  Antoinette  (Requa)  Clark  of 
New  York  City.  After  attending 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  he  entered 
College  in  the  fall  of  1885.  He  played  on 
th^  Freshman  baseball  team,  was  an 
editor  of  the  Harrard  Crimscn^  and 
a  member  of  the  Institute,  D.K.E., 
Delta  Phi,  Pudding,  O.K.,  Conference 
Fran^ise,  Harvard  Union,  and  the 
Exeter  Club.  After  studying  at  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  1881^01,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in 
1891,  and  ever  since  practised  law  in 
New  York  City;  in  1891-92,  with 
Root  &  Clark;  1892-08,  with  Sanger 
&  Davis;  1898-1910,  by  himself;  and 
since  1910  as  a  member  of  Ingram, 
Root,  Massey  &  Clark.  He  married 
Alice  MarshaU  Westervelt  in  New 
York,  Oct.  25,  1894,  who  survives  him, 
with  three  children,  Walter  Daniel 
Clark,  Jr.  (bom  April  18,  1898);  Anna 
Titus  Clark  (born  Nov.  14,  1899); 
Julia  Requa  Clark  (born  July  1,  1002). 
During  the  World  War  he  was  a  private 
in  the  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery,  N.Y., 
7th  Battery,  and  his  son,  Walter 
Daniel  Clark,  Jr.  (Harv.  '20),  was  a 
2d  Lieutenant  in  the  Aviation  Service. 
Walter  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
and  loyal  members  of  the  Class  of  1889. 
His  cheery  presence  at  all  of  our  re- 
unions was  always  looked  forward  to. 
His   genuineness,   his  straightness   of 
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thought  and  action,  his  freedom  from 
pose,  and  his  simple  devotion  to  his 
ideals  in  life  and  business  made  him  a 
man  of  value  to  the  community  and  to 
his  Class  and  CoUege.  —  C.  B.  Daven- 
port -has  published  (with  Major  A.  C. 
Love)  "Defects  Found  in  Drafted 
Men,"  War  Department,  166S  pp., 
1920.  —  G.  L.  DeBlob,  on  the  death  of 
C.  E.  Cotting,  has  succeeded  him  in 
the  management  of  real  and  personal 
property  as  trustee  and  attorney,  and 
has  taken  into  partnership  A.  N. 
Maddison.  —  C.  B.  Dunlap  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Neuropathology 
in  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  School,  New  York  City. — 
P.  F.  Hall  has  published  '*  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hyslop,"  in  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can  Society  for  Piyehieal  Research 
(Oct.,  1920),  and  will  publish  "Im- 
migration and  the  World  War"  in 
AnnaU  of  the  American  Academy,  P.  & 
8,8.  (Jan.,  19«1).  — T.  S.  Hathaway 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  New 
Bedford  Institution  for  Savings. — 
C.  C.  McGehee  has  retired  from  the 
management  of  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment of  the  Home  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to 
personal  affairs.  —  C.  H.  Palmer  has 
been  awarded  the  MMaille  de  la  Re- 
connaissance Frangaise  by  the  French 
Government  with  citation  for  serv- 
ices in  France  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  during  the  year  Feb.,  1918  to 
Feb.,  1919.  —  O.  Prescott  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  New 
Bedford  Institution  for  Savings.  — 
Charles  Ayerell  Rich  died  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  4,  1919.  Rich 
was  born  at  Canton,  N.Y.,  Oct.  16, 
1867,  and  was  the  son  of  Rev.  William 
Alexander  and  Sarah  Laura  (Carter) 
Rich.  After  graduating  from  St. 
Lawrence  University  in  1887,  he  en- 
tered Harvard  in  the  fall  of  1888,  being 
with  the  Class  during  Senior  year.  He 


was  a  member  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi 
and  Finance  Club.  From  1889  to 
1892  he  was  a  graduate  student  and 
assistant  at  Harvard  in  the  Jefferson 
Physical  Laboratory.  From  1892  to 
1898  he  was  associated  successively 
with  the  Waddell-Entz  Electric  Co.,  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Co.,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
Walker  Electric  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  in 
New  York  and  New  Haven.  After 
1905  he  was  engaged  at  New  Haven  in 
the  design  and  development  of  inven- 
tions. Rich  was  never  married.  Out- 
side of  his  business  he  was  especially 
interested  in  the  relations  between 
public-service  corporations  and  munic- 
ipalities, and  devoted  time  and  effort, 
as  he  wrote  in  1914,  "toward  securing 
equity  in  these  relations  in  my  own 
city.  The  thought  that  one  has  been 
out  on  the  firing-line  (even  in  one  small 
battle)  of  the  world-old  conflict  be- 
tween the  forces  of  privilege  and  the 
desire  for  equality  of  opportunity  does 
afford  some  satisfaction,  albeit  the 
sense  of  achievement  is  necessarily 
limited."  Th^se  words  written  by 
Rich  fairly  portray  his  character.  — 
Paul  Van  Du  Zee  died  at  New  York 
City,  Aug.  4,  1920.  He  was  born  at 
West  Newton,  Sept.  8,  1866,  and  was 
the  son  of  Ira  Daniel  and  Jane  Sturte- 
vant  (Drew)  Van  Du  Zee,  of  Boston. 
After  being  with  the  Class  as  a  special 
student  during  Freshman  year,  he  en- 
tered College  regularly  in  the  fall  of 
1886,  but  left  shortly  on  account  of  ill 
health,  finally  graduating,  however, 
with  the  Class  of  1890.  After  acting  in 
the  South  as  a  civil  engineer  for  a  year 
he  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in 
Boston  and  New  York  from  1891  to 
1900.  In  1900  he  went  into  the  bond 
business  in  New  York  City  in  con- 
nection with  the  Boston  banking  house 
of  S.  D.  Loring  k  Son;  he  was  later 
connected  with  £.  H.  Rollins  k  Co.* 
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bankers,  and  later  with  Bonbright  & 
Co.  Van  Du  Zee  was  never  married; 
he  was  a  brother-in-law  of  our  Class- 
mate Potter. 

1891. 
A.  J.  Gabcsau*  See^t 
12  Ashburton  Place,  Boston. 
V.  S.  Rothschild  has  returned  from 
Hawaii  and  is  on  his  way  to  Europe. — 
Prof.  C.  H.  C.  Wright  has  moved  to 
9  LoweU  St.,  Cambridge.  —  J.  W.  Rice 
is  at  the  New  York  State  School  Li- 
brary where  he  is  adding  a  year  of  theory 
to  his  year  of  practice  at  Yale.   His  ad- 
dress is  15  Catalpa  Drive,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  J.  Garceau  announces  his  resig- 
nation from  the  Calumet  &  Hecla 
Mining  Co.  to  accept  a  position  with 
the  insurance  fiijn  of  Patterson,  Wylde 
&  Windeler,  72  KUby  St.,  Boston.  — 
Frederick  Wires  Brown  died  Oct.  9, 
1920,  at  his  home  in  West  Newton.  He 
was  the  son  of  Isaac  John  and  Harriet 
Deidamia  (Wires)  Brown,  and  was  bom 
at  Underbill,  Vt.,  Oct.  11,  1867.  He 
prepared  for  CoUege  at  the  Boston 
Latin  and  Roxbury  Latin  Schools.  He 
received  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  1891  and 
LL.B.  in  1894.  He  started  in  Boston 
in  the  practice  of  insurance  law  and  con- 
tinued in  the  same  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  leaves  a  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Maud  Hoxie  of  Boston,  and  two  sons. 
His  home  was  at  75  Berkeley  St.,  West 
Newton.  —  G.  T.  Williams  is  in  France. 

—  A.  B.  Halliday  has  changed  his 
business  address  to  206  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  —  A.  W.  Weld  has  moved 
his  office  to  85  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

—  J.  0.  Powers  has  moved  his  offices 
to  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  — 
Further  changes  of  address:  J.  W.  Haw- 
kins, Ogunquit,  Maine;  £.  B.  Burling, 
401  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.;  F.  W.  Burlingham,  1510  Harris 
Trust  Building,  Chicago,  111.  —  Ken- 
neth McKenzie  has  been  decorated  by 


the  King  of  Italy  with  the  order  of 
CavaL'ere  della  Corona  d*Italia. — 
Edward  Calvin  Moen  died  in  New  York 
City,  Oct.  20,  1920.  He  was  the  son  of 
Edward  Arthur  and  Mary  Sophia 
(Cram)  Moen  and  was  bom  at  Eliza- 
beth, N.J.,  Oct.  12,  1870.  Prepared  at 
Berkeley  School,  New  York  City,  he 
entered  the  Class  in  the  Freshman  year 
and  was  graduated  with  it  in  1891.  He 
received  his  LL.B.  degree  from  Colum- 
bia in  1894.  Being  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  county  of  New  York  he  began 
practice  and  in  1898  formed  the  part- 
nership of  Hitchings,  Palliser  &  Moen. 
In  January,  1902,  he  left  this  firm  and 
became  under-sheriff  of  the  county  of 
New  York,  continuing  in  this  office 
until  the  end  of  1903  when  he  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  James  T.  Kil- 
breth,  '94.  Later,  he  joined  with  Henry 
B.  Bames,  Yale,  1893,  and  Frederick 
Dwight,  Yale,  1894,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Moen  k  Dwight.  He  vas 
married  to  Ethel  Warren  Cram  at  New 
York  City,  June  23,  1898,  who  survives 
him  with  two  children.  His  home  ad- 
dress was  837  West  70th  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  Charles  King  Morrison  died 
in  New  York  City,  Oct.  18,  1920.  He 
was  the  son  of  George  Austin  and  Lucy 
Ann  (King)  Morrison,  and  was  born  at 
New  York  City,  June  24, 1867.  Prepared 
at  Cutler's  School,  New  York,  he  en- 
tered Harvard  in  the  Freshman  year, 
graduating  in  1891.  He  received  his 
LL.B.  from  Columbia  in  1894  and  en- 
tered the  law  offices  of  Da  vies.  Stone  & 
Auerbach  in  New  York.  In  1890  he 
formed  the  law  firm  of  Morrison  & 
Morrison.  He  retired  from  the  general 
practice  of  the  law  in  1907,  but  in  1915 
became  associated  with  Eliot  Norton* 
'85.  He  leaves  a  wife.  Residence,  789 
West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City.— 
Arthur  Lawrence  Woods  died  Oct. 
24,  1920,  at  Arlington.  He  was  the  son 
of  Arthur  Thayer  and  Ellen  (Thayer) 
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Woods,  bom  at  Boston,  Febniary  15, 
1870.  Prepared  at  the  Chauncy  Hall 
School,  Boston,  he  entered  Harvard 
in  the  Freshman  class,  but  did  not 
graduate.  He  went  into  the  wool  busi- 
ness in  Boston  in  which  he  remained  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  un- 
married. —  Herbert  Copeland  is  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
PoH^  Philadelphia.  Address,  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia  Pa. — 
W.  M.  Turner  is  teaching  at  Simmons 
College,  Boston.  His  home  address  is 
1482  Beacon  St.,  Brookline.  —  E.  D. 
McCoIlom  has  moved  to  64  Hemenway 
St.,  Boston. 

1892. 

AixjBN  R.  Bbnneb,  SeCf 
Andovcr. 
E.  J.  Lake  has  been  elected  Gover- 
nor of  Connecticut.   By  virtue  of  this 
office  he  will  again  become  a  member  of 
the  Yale  Corporation,  having  previously 
served  with  that  body  when  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in  1M«.  —  E.  S.  Town- 
aend*s  address  is  2  Park  Square,  Room 
10,  Boston.   His  residence  is  126  War- 
wick   Ave.,    Cranston,    R.I.  —  R.    C. 
Wood,  after  being  placed  on  "inactive 
•crvioe"  in  the  Navy  last  December, 
became    Port    Representative   of   the 
U.S.  Shipping  Board  at  Brest.    Later 
lie  resigned  that  position  with  the  pur- 
pcMe  of  joining  a  Radio  company.   His 
address  is  care  of  Guaranty  Trust  Co., 
1  Rue  des  Italiens,  Paris,  France.  — 
*W.   D.  Orcutt  is  to  be  addressed  at 
886    Beacon    St.,    Boston.  —  W.    B. 
Steams  is  teacher  of  mathematics  iu 
Milton    Academy.  —  Henry     Staples 
Potter  died  Aug.  23,  1920.   His  death 
was  due  to  the  shock  received  from 
falling  into  the  water  from  a  canoe 
which  he  was  paddling  at.Chauncey 
Lake,  near  his  summer  residence  in 
Sonthboro.    He  was  bom  at  Boston, 
Not.  5,  1870,  the  son  of  Henry  Staples 


and  Sophia  Grace  (Bobbins)  Potter. 
He  prepared  for  Harvard  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  entering  College  in  the 
faU  of  1888.  At  graduation  he  entered 
business  and  was  for  a  number  of  years 
with  the  firm  of  Potter  &  Wrighting- 
ton,  Boston.  In  1907  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Manhattan  Market, 
Central  Square,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  treasurer  and  managing  director 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  As  leader  of 
the  Freshman  Glee  Club  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  early  musical 
activities  of  the  Class,  and  throughout 
his  CoUege  life  was  especiaUy  inter- 
ested and  proficient  in  lawn  tennis. 
His  interest  in  Class  matters  was  al- 
ways strong,  though  of  late  years  all 
his  spare  time  and  thought  were  spent 
on  his  farm  in  Southboro,  where,  with 
characteristic  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
he  worked  out  his  ideas  on  chicken- 
raising  and  other  agricultural  prob- 
lems. During  the  late  war  he  acted  on 
various  committees  having  to  do  with 
food  conservation  and  distribution. 
He  was  nuuried,  Oct.  10,  1898,  to 
Grace  M.  Bradley,  who,  with  one 
daughter,  survives  him.  —  Walter 
Eugene  Rowley  died  in  New  York 
City,  Oct.  9,  1920,  after  a  long  and 
courageous  fight  against  a  hopeless 
illness.  He  was  born  at  Richmond, 
July  11,  1867,  the  son  of  James  Sylves- 
ter and  Sarah  Ann  (Case)  Rowley.  He 
prepared  for  College  at  Albany  Acad- 
emy, Albany,  N.Y.  He  entered  Har- 
vard with  the  Class  of  1892,  but  was 
forced  by  circumstances  to  leave  in  his 
Sophomore  year  and  assume  control  of 
his  father's  business  at  Albany.  Later 
he  studied  law  and  received  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  from  Union  in  1892.  He  re- 
turned to  business,  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself  with  increasing  success. 
Like  many  others  whose  affiliations 
with  Harvard  were  unwillingly  broken, 
he  became  one  of  her  devoted  sons. 
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Genial,  courteous,  and  generous,  as 
he  was,  his  friends  will  remember  him 
with  honor  and  affection.  He  was 
married,  June  22,  1898,  to  Margaret 
McEwen  Anable,  of  Albany,  who  sur- 
vives him,  together  with  an  only  son. 
Fitch  Hartford  Rowley,  now  a  Fresh- 
man at  Princeton.  —  Thirty  men  at- 
tended the  regular  November  dinner 
at  the  Boston  Association  of  '92,  on 
Nov.  4,  and  plans  for  further  work  in 
the  Class  for  the  Endowment  Fund  were 
discussed.  An  interesting  incident  of 
the  dinner  was  the  visit  of  R.  Hor- 
ween,  captain  of  last  year's  football 
team,  who  gave  a  short  talk  on  the 
present  Princeton  and  Harvard  teams. 

189S. 

Samttel  F.  Batcheldkb,  See^ 

7£0  Tremont  BuUding.  Boston. 

Ambrose  Collyer  Dearborn  died  of 
diabetes  at  New  York  City,  Sept.  19, 
1920.  He  was  born  at  Melrose,  Jan. 
81,  1878,  son  of  George  Henry  Dear- 
born and  Bessie  Berry  Godfrey.  En- 
tering from  the  Melrose  High  School, 
he  was  a  regular  member  of  '98.  In 
College  he  was  the  Harvard  corres- 
pondent for  the  Boston  Journal  and  the 
Boston  Post,  and  contemplated  either 
journalism  or  publishing  as  a  career. 
After  teaching  for  a  time  at  the  Med- 
ford  High  School  he  accordingly  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
in  the  educational  department.  Here 
he  remained  until  his  death,  happy  in 
the  accomplishment  of  successful  and 
thoroughly  congenial  work.  His  as- 
signment was  at  first  to  the-  Western 
field,  centring  at  Chicago;  then  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  New  England  busi- 
ness with  ofiices  at  Boston;  finally  he 
based  on  the  New  York  headquarters 
and  added  to  his  area  the  South  and 
the  Pacific  Coast.  For  many  years  he 
was  thus  obliged  to  travel  almost  in- 
cessantly, "in   the  youthful,  growing 


parts  of  the  country,"  visiting  the 
universities  and  better  class  of  colleges, 
partly  to  further  the  use  of  Henry  Holt 
and  Company's  textbooks  and  partly 
to  dig  up  embryo  authors  "  who  shall 
write  more  books,"  as  he  expressed  it. 
"I  shall  always  regard  these  Wander' 
jahre  as  an  important,  if  belated,  part 
of  my  education."  Latterly  he  was 
able  to  give  up  many  of  these  trips  and 
enjoy  a  qiore  settled  home  life  in 
New  York.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he 
also  edited  many  educational  books. 
His  nature  was  fine,  sincere,  sympathet- 
ic, loving  and  beloved  wherever  he 
went.  He  took  an  enthusiastic  interest 
in  the  Class  and  in  all  Harvard  affairs, 
and  '98  mourns  one  of  its  gentlest  and 
friendliest  spirits,  cut  off  in  his  prime. 
On  July  29,  1906,  he  married  Fences 
Beane,  of  Laconia,  N.H.,  who  survives 
him.  —  Michael  Henry  Guerin  was 
drowned  near  Chicago,  Sept.  11,  1919. 
He  was  bom  at  Chicago,  Dec.  27, 
1871,  of  old  Irish  stock,  his  parents 
being  Dr.  John  and  Mary  (Jackson) 
Guerin.  He  entered  in  1889  from  the 
Harvard  School  of  Chicago,  and  com- 
pleted the  usual  course  of  four  years  in 
three.  Wishing  to  graduate  with  his 
Class,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  and 
spent  what  would  have  been  his  Senior 
year,  half  at  the  University  of  Berlin 
and  half  in  study  at  Paris.  After  re- 
ceiving his  A.B.  in  1898  he  returned  to 
Chicago,  went  to  the  Chicago  College  of 
Law,  and  took  his  LL.B.  in  1895.  The 
next  year  he  opened  an  ofiice  for  him- 
self in  the  same  city.  He  rapidly  made 
a  name  in  his  profession,  and  in  three 
years  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Corporation  Law  in  the  Chicago  Kent 
College  of  Law,  the  law  department  of 
Lake  Forest  University,  where  he 
taught  until  his  death.  He  collaborated 
in  publishing  the  Illinois  Digest,  and 
from  1906  to  1911  was  a  master  in 
chancery  in  the  circuit  court  of  Cook 
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County.  In  1917  he  was  honored  by 
being  elected  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court  there.  He  waa  an  enthusiast  in 
outdoor  sports,  and  belonged  to  several 
country  clubs.  With  an  open,  social, 
and  winning  disposition,  strikingly 
handsome,  of  marked  ability  in  his 
chosen  field,  and  a  warm  supporter  of 
Harvard,  he  was  one  of  '93*s  best  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Middle  West.  At 
Oakland,  Cal.,  April  8,  1806,  he  mar- 
ried Mary  Esther  Glenn,  who  with 
four  children  survives  him.  t-  Harry 
Edward  Sears  died  suddenly  at 
Beverly,  Oct.  20,  1920.  He  was  born  at 
Boston,  April  11,  1870,  the  son  of 
Edward  Shailer  Sears  and  Isabel 
Waggoner.  He  came  of  an  old  family  of 
Cape  Codders,  descended  from  Richard 
Sears,  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  He 
entered  Harvard  in  1889  from  the 
Boston  Latin  School.  He  was  a  bril- 
liant scholar,  and  completed  the  nec- 
essary eighteen  courses  in  three  years, 
but  preferred  to  take  his  degree  in 
1803,  so  spent  the  fourth  year  in  be- 
ginning work  at  the  Medical  School, 
liaving  always  wished  to  be  a  doctor. 
He  was  thus  able  to  take  his  M.D.  in 
1806,  eum  laude.  For  the  next  eighteen 
months  he  was  a  house  surgeon  at  the 
Boston  City  Hospital.  He  then  en- 
tered practice  at  Dorchester,  but  al- 
most immediately  relinquished  it  to 
enlist  for  the  Spanish  War  as  acting 
assistant  surgeon,  stationed  first  at 
Montauk  Point  and  then  at  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico.  After  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  army  typhoid  he  opened  an 
office  at  Beverly,  which  thencefor- 
ward became  his  home.  Besides  at- 
tending to  a  large  general  practice  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Essex  (South 
District)  Medical  Society,  surgeon  at 
the  Beverly  Hospital,  associate  medical 
examiner  for  the  Seventh  Essex  Dis- 
trict, censor  and  councilor  in  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and 
examiner    for    several    life    insurance 


companies.  Among  his  avocations  he 
was  an  expert  shot,  and  in  1012  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Team  at  the  Olympiad  in  Stockholm, 
winning  a  gold  medal  and  wreath. 
When  this  country  entered  the  Great 
War  he  obtained  a  commission  (July  16) 
as  Captain  in  the  Medical  Corps,  and 
enlisted  and  organized  Field  Hospital 
No.  80,  of  which  he  was  made  com- 
manding officer  early  in  1018.  In  June 
he  sailed  with  his  outfit  (practically  all 
from  Norwood  and  Beverly)  for  France, 
and  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
St.-Mihiel  Drive.  In  September  he  was 
promoted  to  Major,  and  in  October 
was  assigned  to  Evacuation  Hospital 
No.  1,  at  Toul,  close  behind  the  Amer- 
ican lines.  In  May,  1010,  he  was 
promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  or- 
dered home.  Unfortunately  he  had 
contracted  stomach  trouble,  which 
necessitated  an  operation  last  May, 
and  whidi  finally  affected  his  mind.  He 
will  be  remembered  as  an  able  and 
devoted  physician,  a  cheery  and  wel- 
come friend,  a  loyal  classmate,  and  a 
patriotic  citizen.  Oct.  28,  1002,  he 
married  Myrtle  Belle  Walker,  of 
Beverly,  who  survives  him.  —  Henry 
IngersoU  Waite  died  Sept.  30,  1020, 
in  the  Westboro  Asylum.  He  was 
born  at  Boston,  Sept.  27,  1868,  son  of 
Henry  Edward  Waite  and  Ellen  Inger- 
soU Broughton,  the  family  having  been 
long  associated  with  North  Brookfield. 
He  entered  in  1880  from  the  Allen 
School  of  West  Newton,  but  after 
Freshman  year  was  overcome  by  ner- 
vous prostration  and  forced  to  leave 
College.  For  many  years  he  lived  as  an 
invalid  at  West  Newton,  and  in  1012 
became  hopelessly  insane. 

1804. 
£.  K.  Rand,  Sec,, 

107  Lake  View  Ave..  Cambridge. 
The  Class  dined  on  the  evening  be- 
fore the  Princeton  game,  Nov.  5,  at  the 
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Exchange  Club,  Boston.  Forty-one 
men  were  present.  S.  M.  Williams  was 
toastmaster.  A  poem  by  Hervey  White 
was  read,  and  the  Secretary  gave  an 
account  of  his  experiences  last  year  in 
California.  R.  Homans,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  from  our  Class,  spoke 
in  behalf  of  the  Harvard  Endowment 
Fund.  It  is  not  too  late  to  send  him  a 
new  subscription  or  to  increase  one  al- 
ready made.  Any  amount,  however 
small,  is  welcome,  for  we  want  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  record  of  subscribers 
from  our  Class.  — Arthur  Babson 
Horton  died  in  London,  Eng.,  Sept.  9. 
A  year  ago  he  underwent  an  opera- 
tion for  cancer  with  apparent  success, 
but  the  trouble  came  on  again  last 
summer,  and  resulted  in  his  death. 
Horton  was  born  at  Boston,  Aug.  25, 
1871.  After  graduation,  he  spent  two 
years  with  John  Wyeth  &  Bro.,  man- 
ufacturing chemists,  Philadelphia,  and 
then  accepted  a  similar  position  with 
Alfred  Bishop,  of  London,  Eng.  He 
lived  in  London,  but  made  several 
visits  to  Boston  and  New  York.  He 
married  Fanny  Maria  Prince  at  London, 
in  1902,  by  whom  he  is  survived.  — 
Walter  Sydney  Johnson  died  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Sept.  17,  of  cancer  of  the 
liver.  He  was  born  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  March  25,  1872.  He  graduated 
from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1898,  and  after  several  years'  experience 
in  Boston  went,  in  1908,  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  engaged  in  general  practice, 
and  from  1904  to  1915  was  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  at  Los  Angeles.  During 
the  war  he  was  a  Captain  in  the  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.A.,  and  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.  In  1906  he  mar- 
ried Julia  Ross  Youngman  at  East 
Hebron,  N.H.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  a  son,  and  a  daughter.  —  Charles 
Arthur  Bliss  died  at  Newburyport, 
Oct.  10,  of  heart  trouble.  He  was  born 


in  Newburyport,  Oct.  26,  1867.  After 
leaving  College,  in  1892,  Bliss  engaged 
in  shoe  manufacturing  at  Newbury- 
port, as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  N.  P. 
Dodge  &  Bliss,  since  1907  Bliss  &  Perry 
Co.  He  had  served  as  president  of  the 
Newburyport  Y.M.C.A.,  trustee  and 
deacon  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church,  director  and  vice-president  of 
the  Newburyport  Associated  Charities, 
president  of  the  Civic  League,  member  of 
the  City  Planning  Board,  and  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  many  other  organiza- 
tions of  a  public  and  philanthropic 
character.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  one  of  the  best-known  and  most 
highly  respected  citizens  of  his  native 
place.  He  married  Helen  Stuart  Tux- 
bury  at  Haverhill  in  1905.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  five  sons,  and  one 
daughter.  —  J.  Bordman  is  partner  in 
the  Menzi  Bordman  Co.,  Manila,  P.I., 
wholesale  importers  and  exporters  of  all 
lines  from  all  countries,  with  insurance 
and  shipping  departments  and  branches 
in  the  principal  Philippine  ports;  the 
Company  is  also  managing  agent  of 
"Basilan,"  the  largest  rubber  planta- 
tion in  the  Philippines,  and  of  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  plants.  — 
R.  Homans  has  been  appointed  judge- 
advocate  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Legion.  —  J.  6. 
M.  Glessner  is  acting  as  receiver  for  the 
Bethlehem  Electric  Co.  of  Bethlehem, 
N.H.,  a  public  utility  corporation  serv- 
ing several  towns  in  the  White  Mountain 
region.  —  P.  W.  Cobb,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  a  government  school  for  na- 
tives at  Mountain  Village,  Alaska,  is 
now  at  Bangor,  Wash.  —  C.  Bullock 
was  elected  presidential  elector,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Republican  ticket. 
A.  N.  Johnson  is  dean  of  the  Engineer- 
ing College  and  director  of  Engineering 
Research  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, CoDege  Park,  Md.  —  E.  B.  HiU's 
symphonic  poem,   "The  Fall   of   the 
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House  <^  Usher,"  op.  97,  was  rendered 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Oct.  29  and  80,  before  an  exceedingly 
enthusiastic  audience.  —  6.  C.  Fiske, 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Borne,  where  he  will  give  a  series  of 
lectures  at  the  American  Academy. 
He  has  recently  published  an  important 
work  on  '*Lucilius  and  Horace,"  re- 
viewed in  this  number  of  the  Magazine. 
—  H.  A.  Frothingham'  has  resigned 
his  captaincy  in  the  U.S.A.,.  Military 
Intelligence  Division;  his  address  is 
18  Tremottt  St.,  Boston.  —  Changes  of 
address:  Rev.  L.  M.  Greennaan,  Har- 
vard; B.  C.  Jutten,  172  Fulton  St., 
Room  61.  New  York  City;  R.  E.  Gregg, 
825  HigUand  St.,  West  Newton  65; 
A.  Hutchins,  61  Waverly  St.,  Waverly; 
H.  C.  Metcalf,  17  West  47th  St., 
New  York  City;  Dr.  R.  Opdyke,  514 
Merchants  Nat'l  Bank,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  Rev.  H.  C.  Vrooman,  Greenville, 
Maine.  — Publications:  "Lucilius  and 
Horace,"  G.  C.  Fiske,  University  of 
Wisconsin  Studies  in  Language  and 
Literature,  Madison,  Wis.,  1920;  O. 
Davis,  "Opportunity,"  a  play. 

1895. 
FBBDiaac  H.  Nasb,  Sse., 

so  state  St.,  Borton. 
Classmates  are  requested  to  send  to 
the  Secretary  voluntarily  any  changes 
of  address.  —  C.  F.  D.  Belden,  librarian 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  has  been 
reappointed  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Free  Public  Library  Commissioners  of 
Massachusetts  for  five  years.  —  W.  W. 
Caswell  has  published  ''  The  Value  of 
Cost  Accounting  in  Commerdal  Lab- 
oratories," a  reprint  from  the  Journal 
of  Indtutrtal  and  Engineering  ChevH" 
ittry.  —  Ewing  Cockrell  is  Judge  of 
the  Seventeenth  Circuit  Court  of 
Missouri.  His  address  is  Warrens- 
burg,  Mo.  ~  W.  D.  Collins  has  left  the 


Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  take  charge  of 
work  on  quality  of  water  for  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  —  E.  W. 
Forbes  had  an  article  in  The  Art  Bul- 
letin  for  March,  1920,  on  "  The  Tech- 
nical Study  and  Physical  Care  of 
Paintings."  —  J.  D.  Hitch  is  manager 
of  the  farm  loan  department  of  the 
Bankers  Trust  Co.,  Denver,  Col.  — 
Alexander  Lincoln,  on  Nov.  1  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Attorney-General  of 
Massachusetts.  —  £.  G.  Merrill,  who 
recently  resigned  his  position  as  vice- 
president'  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
Central  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York  City, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.  — 
C.  Y.  Rice  and  his  wife,  Alice  Hegan 
Rice,  have  together  written  a  book  of 
short  stories,  entitled  "  Turn  About 
Tales."  Each  contributes  five  stories 
to  the  book.  —  £.  A.  Robinson  has 
recently  published  a  new  book  of  verse, 
entitled  "  The  Three  Taverns,"  which 
contains  also  "  London  Bridge,"  *'  Ra^ 
chel  to  Varnhagen,"  '*  Tasker  Nor- 
cross  "  and  some  thirty  shorter  poems, 
that  have  appeared  in  magazines.  — 
Joseph  Sargent  on  Oct.  1  became  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Rackemann, 
Sawyer  &  Brewster,  with  offices  at 
1  Court  St.,  Boston. 

1896. 
J.  J.  Hatbb,  See., 
80  State  St.,  Borton. 
H.  S.  Colton  is  connected  with  the 
Hamersly  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
waxed  paper,  at  Garfield,  N.J.  —  J.  P. 
Sawyer  is  associated  with  H.  C.  War- 
ren k  Co.,  bankers.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

—  Arthur  H.  Hahlo  has  changed  his 
name  to  Arthur  H.  Harlow.  He  is  a 
dealer  in  etchings,  engravings,  pictures, 
etc.,  at  712  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

—  New  addresses:  J.  Robertson  Duff, 
160  Riverway,  Boston;  Leon  £.  Den- 
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ison,  1200  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  M.  G.  Seelig,  University  Club, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  W.  S.  Stems,  Granite 
Falls,  Minnesota.  —  Lost  men:  George 
CarroU  Curtis,  (reorge  Edward  Smith, 
Stephen  Faunce  Sears.  Will  anyone  who 
has  information  concerning  kindly  com- 
municate with  the  Secretary  ?  —  George 
Tilley  Rice  died  in  Boston,  Sept.  20, 
1920.  He  was  the  son  of  Francis  B.  and 
Sallie  B.  (Austin)  Rice  and  was  born 
in  England,  July  4,  187S.  He  prepared 
for  College  at  Noble's  School.  In  Col- 
lege he  belonged  to  various  clubs  and 
played  on  the  Varsity  Football  Team 
during  his  senior  year.  On  leaving  Col- 
lege he  became  associated  with  the 
banking  firm  of  Bond  &  Goodwin  and 
later  became  a  member  of  this  firm;  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Boston  Stock 
Exchange.  During  the  World  War  he 
went  to  France  in  the  interests  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  was  in  charge  of  supplies 
with  headquarters  in  Paris.  He  was 
married,  June  18,  1896,  to  Margaret 
Forbes  Perkins,  who  with  a  daughter 
and  son  survives  him.  —  Grafton  Whit- 
ing is  associated  with  the  Container 
Club,  an  association  of  corrugated  and 
solid  fibre  box  manufacturers,  with 
offices  at  608  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  lU.  His  home  address  is  now 
1625  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston,  Dl.  — 
About  sixty-five  members  of  the  Class 
attended  a  dinner  at  Hotel  Somerset, 
Nov.  5,  1920,  the  night  before  the 
Princeton  football  game.  Plans  for  the 
coming  25th  anniversary  celebration 
were  discussed.  —  F.  M.  Jones  has  been 
elected  a  Trustee  of  Smith  College.  — 
J.  W.  Peck  has  been  appointed  Judge 
in  U.S.  District  Court,  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  Address  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  D.  A. 
Townsend  is  now  associate  medical 
dir«)ctor  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Johnson  City  National  Sanatorium 
near  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


1897. 
Edoab  H.  Wells,  Sec,, 
97  West  Mth  St,  New  York. 
The  Secretary  gives  below  the  names 
of  five  sons  of  the  Class,  who  are  now 
undergraduates  in  Harvard  College. 
He  will  be  glad  to  have  a  complete  list 
of  the  names,  ages,  and  preparatory 
school  affiliations  not  only  of  any  other 
sons  of  the  Class  who  may  be  in  the 
College,  but  also  of  those  who  are  within 
two  years  of  admission.  The  Secretary 
would  also  be  glad  to  have  expressions 
of  opinion  from  the  Class  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  organizing  an  Association 
of  Fathers  and  Sons  of  the  Class  of 
1897  along  the  lines  of  the  1901  Asso- 
ciation. —  There  was  an  informal  din- 
ner of  the  Class  at  the  Engineers'  Club, 
Boston,  on  Friday,  Nov.  5,  the  evening 
before  the  football  game  with  Princeton 
in  the  Stadium.  T.  B.  Gannett  pre- 
sided. A  fuU  list  of  the  attendants  will 
appear  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Magazine.  —  William  Byrd  served 
last  month  as  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Committee  of  the  Class  Campaign  for 
the  Endowment  Fund. —  Hubbard  Car- 
penter has  a  son,  Greorge  S.  Carpenter,  in 
the  Freshman  class.  —  J.  A.  Carpenter's 
"  Concertino,"  for  piano  with  orchestra, 
will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York  this  season  by  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  and  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra.  —  W.  E.  Collins  has  a  son, 
W.  E.  Collins,  Jr.,  in  the  Freshman 
class.  —  David  Fales,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Sociology  in  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  spent  the  past  sum- 
mer traveling  in  France  to  observe 
present  social  conditions  in  that  country. 
He  was  able  to  study  various  types  of 
communities  including  Paris,  Rouen, 
Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Lourdes,  and 
Montauban.  In  addition,  he  spent  three 
weeks  climbing  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
visited,  also,  the  small  city  of  ChAtillon- 
sur-Seine  in  the  C6te-d*Or  where  he 
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was,  for  a  time,  machine-gim  instructor 
in  the  2d  Corps  School  during  the  war. 
As  the  first  American  to  return  there 
since  the  armistice,  Fales  received  an 
especially  warm-hearted  welcome,  but 
combined  with  this  was  a  great  curiosity 
from  all  classes  to  have  explained  to 
them  the  enigma  of  the  American  atti- 
tude toward  Europe.  Fales  further  re- 
marks: '*The  dismayed  disappoint- 
ment of  even  the  most  intelligent  and 
generous-minded  was  not  without  bit- 
terness, and  was  an  illustration,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  how  thoroughly  good- 
will abroad  toward  us  has  been  throt- 
tled, and  how  confidence  in  the  sincerity 
of  our  motives  has  been  poisoned  by  the 
activities  of  our  anti-treaty  politicians." 
—  T.  B.  Gannett  served  last  month  as 
chairman  of  the  Class  Committee  for 
the  Endowment  Fund.  —  N.  P.  Hal- 
lowell  sailed  on  Sept.  21  for  a  trip  to 
Europe.  He  visited  France,  Switzer- 
landy  and  England,  returning  to  this 
country  early  in  November.  —  The 
death  is  reported  to  the  Secretary  of 
Howard  Bigelow  Jackson,  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  Oct  18,  1918.— 
Charles  Jenny  has  become  associated 
with  the  Eastern  Blassachusetts  Agency 
of  the  ^tna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  with 
offices  at  50  Congress  St.,  Boston.  — 
F.  K.  Keman  has  a  son,  Francis  Ker- 
nan,  Jr.,  in  the  Freshman  class.  — 
A.  H.  Ladd  has  a  son,  A.  H.  Ladd,  Jr., 
in  the  Sophomore  class.  He  rowed  on 
the  Freshman  crew  last  June.  —  J.  M. 
I«ittle,  M.D.  '01,  has  been  reappointed 
assistant  chief  surgeon  of  the  Boston 
&  Albany  R.R.,  a  medical  office  just 
created.  Dr.  Little  spent  more  than 
ten  years  organizing  medical  work  in 
LAbrador  with  Dr.  Grenfell.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  International  Grenfell 
Association,  representing  the  New  Eng- 
land Grenfell  Association  of  Boston. 
About  three  years  ago  he  resumed  gen- 
eral practioe  in  Boaton»  and  has  since 


served  on  the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  He  is  one  of  the  as- 
sistant medical  directors  of  the  New 
England  Life  Insurance  Co.  —  A.  K. 
Moe  was  a  candidate  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  assemblyman  in  the 
New  Jersey  primaries  held  Sept.  28.  — 
H.  T.  Nichols  has  a  son,  Frederick  H. 
Nichols,  in  the  Freshman  class.  — 
G.  H.  Noyes  has  a  son,  Harold  Beecher 
Noyes,  in  the  Freshman  class.  —  R.  £. 
Olds,  American  Red  Cross  Commissioner 
for  Europe,  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  October  for  a  brief  visit.  He 
went  back  to  his  post  in  Paris  last 
month.  —  L.  S.  B.  Robinson,  M.D.  '01^ 
has  been  transferred  from  service  under 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation at  Fort  CoUins,  Col.,  to  the  tu- 
berculosis hospital  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Whipple  Barracks, 
Prescott,  Ariz.  —  Daniel  Sullivan  is 
with  Leo  L.  Redding  &  Co.,  organiza- 
tion and  publicity  counsel,  62  West 
45th  St.,  New  York  City.  — A.  G. 
Thacher  was  one  of  a  group  of  Harvard 
men  to  receive  and  entertain  Creneral 
Marie  FayoUe  on  hb  arrival  in  New 
York  on  Sept.  27  as  the  special  repre- 
sentative of  Marshal  Foch  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. —  The  address  of  G.  P.  Wadley, 
which  has  been  unknown  to  the  secre- 
tary for  many  years,  is  now  80  Woburn 
St.,  West  Medford.  — C.  W,  Wadsworth, 
First  Secretary  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  Counselor  of  Em- 
bassy. During  the  absence  on  leave  in 
the  United  SUtes  of  F.  J.  Stimson,  *76, 
Ambassador  to  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, Wadsworth  has  been  acting  as 
Charg^  d 'Affaires  at  the  Embassy  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Wadsworth's  chief  at 
Rio  is  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  *90,  who  has 
served  as  Ambassador  to  Brazil  since 
1912. —Joseph  Warren,  LL.B.  '00, 
Ph>fefl8or  of  Law  in  the  Harvard  Law 
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School,  gave  a  course  on  agency  in  the 
second  term  of  the  summer  quarter  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 

—  The  address  of  Stuart  Wesson,  long 
one  of  the  missing  members  of  the  class, 
is  106  Kingsland  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

—  C.  S.  Wilson  is  Charg6  d 'Affaires 
at  the  American  Legation  at  Sofia, 
Bulgaria.  He  went  to  his  post  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918.  Before  the  war  the  Lega- 
tion in  Sofia  had  be^n  attached  to  Bel- 
grade and  Bucharest;  so  Wilson  has  had 
the  work  of  organizing  and  starting  a 
new  legation.  —  £.  £.  Jenkins  has  moved 
to  New  York  from  Pittsburgh.  His  home 
address  is  now  270  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

1898. 
Babtubtt  H.  Hateb^  Sec^ 
Andover. 
Eliot  Wadsworth  has  recently  been 
elected  president  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Association  and  J.  W.  Prentiss 
president  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs.  —  A  new  committee,  consisting 
of  C.  C.  Pay  son,  Chairman,  A.  L.  Carr 
and  P.  S.  Dalton,  has  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  size 
of  subscriptions  and  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers from  the  Class  to  the  Harvard 
Endowment  Fund.  —  E.  L.  Logan  has 
been  abroad  during  the  past  three 
months  acting  in  his  official  capacity 
as  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Graves  Commission.  —  C.  C.  Jackson 
has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Association.  —  W.  K.  Otis  is 
associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Fisher, 
Boyden,  Kales  &  Bell,  Chicago  111.  — 
P.  S.  Dalton  is  a  trustee  of  Milton 
Academy,  Milton.  —  In  the  recent 
horse  endurance  test  (Ft.  Ethan  Allen, 
Vt.,  to  Camp  Devens),  carried  on  by 
the  War  Department,  C.  C.  Stillman 
entered  three  of  his  **  Morgan  Strain  " 
horses.  —  It  is  reported  that  the  flock 
of  sheep  that  have  been  grazing  on  the 
White  House  grounds  during  the  past 


summer  belonged  to  William  Wood- 
ward. They  have  recently  been  re- 
turned to  his  farm,  Bellairs,  Va.  — 
Through  the  assistance  of  George  d* 
Utassy  the  American  Legion  Weekly 
has  at  last  been  placed  on  a  self-sup- 
porting and  paying  basis.  —  P.  B. 
Wells  is  a  master  at  the  National  Ca- 
thedral School  for  boys,  Washington, 
D.C.  —  Col.  J.  R.  Proctor  is  sUtioned 
at  the  General  SUff  College,  Washing- 
ton Barracks,  D.C.  —  H.  F.  Wardwell 
is  president  and  a  director  of  the  Briscoe 
Motor  Corporation  and  president  of  the 
Burnside  Steel  Co.  of  Chicago.  —  MoQr 
cure  Robinson,. son  of  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph and  Augusta  (Jay)  Robinson, 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  3, 
1876,  and  died  in  Vichy,  France,  Aug. 
11,  1920.  He  prepared  for  College  at 
Groton  School  and  entered  Harvard 
with  the  Class  of  '98  in  the  fall  of  1894. 
He  was  manager  of  the  Freshman  base- 
ball nine  and  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  1770.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.B. 
with  the  Class  in  June,  1898,  and  the 
following  fall  entered  the  Columbia 
Law  School  where  he  remained  one 
year.  In  1900  he  entered  the  real 
estate  firm  of  Douglas  Robinson  &  Co., 
and  in  1902  formed  a  partnership  in 
real  estate  and  insurance  under  the 
firm  name  of  Davis  and  Robinson.  He 
continued  as  a  member  of  the  firm  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  unmar- 
ried. —  Guy  Hamilton  Scull  died  sud- 
denly at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  Oct.  29,  1920,  as  a  result  of  strep- 
tococcus infection  of  the  nose.  He  was 
born  in  Boston,  Nov.  2,  1876,  the  son 
of  Gideon  and  Anna  J.  H.  (Seller)  Scull. 
He  prepared  for  Harvard  at  Hale's 
School,  Boston,  and  entered  College 
with  the  CUss  of  '98  in  the  fall  of  1894. 
During  his  four  years  in  College  he  was 
very  prominent  in  all  Class  activities 
and  was  a  member  of  the  following  or- 
ganizations and  clubs:  Freshman  and 
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Sophomore    Crews,    secretary   of   the 
Harvard  Adtfocate,  president  of  the  O.K. 
Society,   vice-president  of  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club,  The  Signet,  The  Eng- 
lish Club,  Institute  of  1770,  A.  E.  E., 
and    Alpha    Delta    Phi.     During   his 
Senior  year  Scull  was  elected   Class 
Poet.  He  never  wrote  a  Poem  for  Class 
Day,  because  of  his  absence  from  Cam- 
bridge, but  on  the  other  hand  he  did 
write  his  "  Toast  to  '98  "  which  was 
read  at  the  Senior  Dinner  by  Wood- 
ward.   Together  with  other  Harvard 
men  Scull  left  College  In  April,  1898, 
and  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  the 
Spanish  War.    He  was  mustered  into 
the  Service  May  4,  1898,  as  a  private. 
Troop  C,  1st  Cavalry  ("  Rough  Rid- 
ers *')f  U.S. v.,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged Sept.  15, 1898.  Though  absent 
on  Commencement  Day  he  received  the 
degree  of  A.B.  with  honorable  mention 
in  English  Composition.  The  following 
record  is  taken  from  the  Third  Class 
Report.    '*  In  1 900  he  became  a  war  cor- 
respondent in  South  Africa  and  made  a 
brilliant  reputation  for  himself.   On  re- 
turning from  South  Africa  he  did  sp^ 
cial  reporting  for  the  Boston  Globe,  the 
New   York  Commercial  Advertiser,  and 
Collier's  Weekly,  making  trips  to  New- 
foundland, Venezuela,  Bulgaria  and  St. 
Petersburg.    In   1904-05  he  went  to 
Manchuria  as  a  special  war  correspond- 
ent for  the  New  York  Commercial  Ad- 
verHset.    In  1908  Scull,  together  with 
three  or  four  other  Harvard  men,  fitted 
out  the  old  Cup  Defender,  Mayflower, 
and  started  for  the  West  Indies.    The 
purpose   of    this    expedition    was    to 
recover  bullion  from  a  Spanish  treasure 
ship  supposed  to  have  been  sunk  in  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  on  one 
of  the  coral  reefs.  Outside  of  Hatteras, 
however,  the  Mayflower  ran  into  a  hur- 
ricane, was  dismasted  and  tossed  about 
on  the  sea  for  two  or  three  days,  until 
finally  a  thrilling  rescue  was  made  of 


the  crew  by  a  tramp  steamer.  In  1909 
Scull  stuck  to  shore  and  became  secr^ 
tary  to  the  first  deputy  commissioner  of 
the  New  York  Police.  He  resigned  at 
the  same  time  that  Commissioner  Bing- 
ham left  the  service,  and  went  back  to 
newspaper  work.  In  1910  Scull  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  so-called  Bu£Palo 
Jones  expedition  to  South  Africa.  This 
expedition  was  fitted  out  with  the  idea 
of  lassoing  and  taking  moving  pictures 
of  all  the  wild  animals  of  that  country 
and  was  remarkably  successful.  In 
speaking  of  the  expedition  Colonel 
Roosevelt  says:  '  Their  feats  in  roping 
lion,  rhino,  giraffe,  and  other  animals 
were  extraordinary  performances.  .  .  . 
No  hunting  trip  more  worthy  of  com- 
memoration ever  took  place  in  Africa.' 
In  1911  Scull  was  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  saw  service 
on  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  later 
served  as  the  head  of  the  police  depart- 
ment in  Nicaragua.  In  1912  he  was 
connected  with  the  publicity  depart- 
ment of  the  Progressive  party  in  the 
presidential  campaign  in  New  York 
State."  In  1914  Scull  was  made  secre- 
tary to  Arthur  Woods,  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City.  He  married 
Nancy  Whitman  in  New  York  City  on 
June  9,  1914.  In  July,  1915,  Commis- 
sioner Woods  appointed  him  Fifth 
Deputy  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
detective  force.  Under  his  guidance  the 
so-called  "  Bomb  Squad  "  was  created 
and  he  performed  invaluable  work  for 
the  State  and  country  in  ferreting  out 
and  arresting  numerous  foreign  spies 
who  were  prosecuting  their  activities 
here  and  plotting  against  the  United 
States.  Scull  held  this  position  until 
December,  1917,  when  he  resigned  and 
entered  the  army.  He  was  commis- 
sioned as  Captain  in  the  Quartermas- 
ter's Corps,  but  all  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  apprehension  of  Gov- 
ernment contract  grafters.   In  the  late 
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spring  of  1010  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Intelligence  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Major.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  Service  in  the  early  part  of 
1919.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  was 
employed  by  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Co.  on  work  pertaining  to 
conditions  affectii»g  their  employees 
and  later,  during  the  Longshoremen's 
strike,  he  was  with  the  New  York  Mer- 
chants' Association.  Scull  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  two  sons,  Guy  Hamilton 
and  David  Whitman  Scull. 

1899. 

Abthub  Adams,  See., 
84  SUte  St.  Boston. 
R.  J.  Dunham  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago.  — 
M.  P.  Mason  is  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.  — 
P.  S.  Brayton  has  resigned  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Physics  and  Mathe- 
matics at  Medford  High  School,  Med- 
ford,  and  is  Assistant  Field  Secretary 
of  the  Unitarian  Layman's  League, 
7  Park  Square,  Boston.  His  home  ad- 
dress will  be  unchanged  at  136  AUston 
St.,  West  Medford.  —  E.  B.  Stanwood 
is  with  Blodgett,  Hart  &  Co.,  invest- 
ment securities,  60  State  St.,  Boston.  — 
A.  G.  Scattergood,  who  during  the  war 
was  vice-chairman  of  the  American 
Friends*  Service  Committee,  went  in 
December,  1919,  to  Germany  as  head  of 
the  group  of  American  Friends  who 
took  over  the  entire  task  of  child-feed- 
ing in  that  country.  Under  his  super- 
vision 632,000  children  were  fed  daily  in 
about  3500  centres  —  mostly  schools  — 
in  about  50  cities.  He  came  back  to 
this  country  in  July,  but  he  has  recently 
returned  to  Germany  to  continue  his 
service  there  until  the  1921  crops  are  in. 
For  this  work  he  has  been  given  a  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Provident  Life  and 
Trust  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he 


is  assistant  treasurer  and  to  which  he 
expects  to  return. 

1900. 
Arthur  Drin^water,  8ec.^ 
81  SUte  St..  Boston. 
The  Class  held  a  dinner  at  the  Union 
Boat  Club,  Boston,  November  6,  the 
night  before  the  Princeton  football 
game.  About  twenty-five  men  were 
present.  The  Harvard  Endowment 
Fund  was  the  chief  topic  of  discussion. 
Keen  interest  was  shown  in  the  plans 
for  work,  many  suggestions  were  made 
and  everyone  present  agreed  to  help. 
Chadbourne  represented  the  New  York 
members  of  the  Class.  The  Secretary 
announced  that  Paul  J.  Sachs  had  in- 
vited the  Class  to  his  house  at  Cam- 
bridge for  the  December  dinner,  Mon- 
day, December  4.  —  The  Class  Report, 
which  has  been  delayed  in  order  to  ob- 
tain information  from  members  of  the 
Class  who  failed  to  respond  promptly,  is 
now  in  the  printer's  hands  and  should 
soon  be  ready  for  distribution.  The 
Class  Secretary  wishes  to  have  his  at- 
tention called  to  any  errors  in  the  Re- 
port. A  history  of  the  Twentieth  Re- 
union has  been  prepared  and  will  be 
mailed  shortly  after  the  Class  Report.  — 
N.  Allison  is  Dean  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
His  home  address  is  608  Humboldt 
Building.  —  H.  B.  Baldwin  is  with  the 
Spring  Department,  South  Works  of  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Wor- 
cester. His  home  address  is  care  of 
Thos.  F.  Brennan,  10  High  St.,  Wor- 
cester. —  K.  S.  Barnes's  address  is  719 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge.  —  J. 
D.  Barney  is  chief  of  the  department  of 
genito-urinary  surgery  at  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Boston.  —  R. 
M.  Baxter's  address  is  14060  Euclid 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.  —  S.  M.  Becker  is 
a  broker  and  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  New  York  City;  business 
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address,  60  Broadway;  home  address, 
U5  West  86th  St.  —  S.  P.  Beebe's  ad- 
dress is  116  £.  53d  St.,  New  York  City. 
—  W.  H.  BonelH  is  president  and  treas- 
urer of  Bonelli-Hood  Company,  60 
State  St.,  Boston,  a  real  estate  com- 
pany. —  H.  K.  Boutwell  is  assistant  in 
bacteriology  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  —  T.  D.  Brown  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Dental  Reserve  Corps. 
His  address  is  2S94  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York  City.  —  E.  C.  Carter's  head- 
quarters for  the  next  two  years  will  be 
at  13  Russell  Square,  London,  £ng.  He 
is  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
Y.M.C.A.  work  in  Belgium,  Serbia, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  and  India.  —  L.  W. 
Chandler's  home  address  is  44  Ches- 
wick  Road,  Auburndale,  business  ad- 
dress, 233  John  Hancock  Building,  Bos- 
ton. —  P.  P.  Chase  is  tutor  in  the  di- 
vision of  history,  government,  and 
economics  at  Harvard.  —  M.  Churchill 
has  been  discharged  from  his  emergency 
command  of  Brigadier-General  by 
operation  of  the  Army  Reorganisation 
Act  and  has  returned  to  his  permanent 
grade  of  Major,  Field  Artillery.  He 
has  been  re-detailed  on  the  Military 
Intelligence  Division,  General  Staff, 
Washington,  D.C.  At  present  he  is  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  in  Europe.  —  F.  P. 
Clarke  is  treasurer  of  Highland  Trust 
Company,  Somerville.  —  H.  J.  Col- 
burn,  who  has  been  resident  agent  in 
Oskaloosa,  Mo.,  for  the  Universal  Com- 
panies, is  now  principal  of  the  Washburn 
Rural  High  School,  Topeka,  Kan.;  his 
address  is  1726  Bolles  Ave.,  Topeka.  — 
T.  Crimmins's  address  is  126  E.  59th  St., 
New  York  City.  —  C.  B.  Curtis,  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Christiania,  Norway,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  Legation  during  the 
absence  of  the  American  Minister  to 
Norway.  —  H.  T.  Van  Deusen  was  a 
member  of  the  22d  Regiment  of  Engi- 
neers,   New   York  State  Guard,  and 


served  with  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board 
during  the  World  War.  He  has  re- 
cently been  to  France  as  government 
trade  commissioner.  His  address  is 
105  Audubon  Ave.,  New  York  City.  — 
J.  O.  Emerson  is  a  mining  engineer; 
address,  R.F.D.  1,  Lakeland,  Fla. — 
O.  D.  Evans  has  recently  been  made 
state  supervisor  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania.  His  address  is 
«17  North  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  M. 
Fabyan  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  comparative  pathology  for 
three  years  at  Harvard.  —  F.  E. 
FitzPatrick  is  a  publisher;  business  ad- 
dress, 2457  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago.  — 
W.  B.  Flandrau's  address  is  Minnesota 
Club,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  —  From  1916  to 

1917  R.  Folks  was  commissioner  of 
public  works.  New  York  City.    From 

1918  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  been 
practising  law  at  27  William  St.,  New 
York  City.  He  drafted  the  New  York 
automobile  and  motion-picture  laws. 
He  is  now  counsel  to  the  National 
Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures.  — 
A.  S.  Friend,  treasurer  and  director  of 
Famous-Players  Lasky  Corporation, 
has  resigned  to  resume  the  practice  of 
law.  —  The  address  of  E.  E.  Goodhue, 
Commander,  Supply  Corps,  U.S.  Navy 
is  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C.  — 
G.  W.  Harrington's  address  is  Matta- 
poisett.  —  D.  G.  Harris's  address  is 
104  E.  56th  St.,  New  York  City.  — 
C.  P.  Hatch's  address  is  Cr4dit-Lyon- 
naise,  Cannes,  France.  —  T.  R.  Haw- 
ley,  who  recently  resigned  his  com- 
mission as  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the 
Judge-Advocate  General's  Department. 
U.S.A.,  is  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Bucyrus  Company,  manufacturers 
of  dredging  and  other  heavy  machinery. 
South  Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  M.  Hirsch  is 
president  of  Sachs  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Co.,  8th  k  Sycamore  Sts.,  Cincinnati, 
O.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Morris  Plan 
Bank,  Cincinnati.  —  R.  Hoe  is  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Hoe  Corporation,  Pough- 
keepsie.  He  has  recently  built  a  new 
factory  at  Poughkeepsie  for  general 
manufacturing.  —  R.  S.  Holland  has  re- 
cently had  published  "Refugee  Rock" 
(George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.),  a  story  of 
adventure  along  the  Maine  coast.  — 
L.  Howland  is  president  of  New  Eng- 
land Oil  Refining  Co.,  19  Milk  St., 
Boston.  —  C.  Humphrey's  address  is 
64  King  St.,  E..  Toronto,  Ont.  —  R.  E. 
Lee*s  address  is  American  Red  Cross, 
1107  Broadway,  New  York  City. — 
G.  £.  Lentine  is  Major  of  the  Medical 
Corps.  He  is  now  stationed  at  Fort 
Warren.  —  H.  Linenthal  is  instructor 
of  industrial  medicine  at  Harvard  Med- 
ical School,  -r-  R.  F.  Manahan's  ad- 
dress is  1112  Mills  Building,  El  Paso, 
Tex.  —  R.  L.  Mason's  address  is  15 
Belmont  St.,  Worcester.  —  E.  W. 
Meddaugh's  home  address  is  285  Van 
Dyke  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  —  E.  F. 
Metcalf's  address  is  309  Genesee  St., 
Auburn,  N.Y.  —  H.  B.  Moore  is  a 
broker,  home  address,  450  Perrysville 
Road,  West  View,  Pa.;  business  ad- 
dress, 801  Magee  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  —  A.  B.  Myrick  has  recently  pub- 
lished "  Feudal  Terminology  in  Medise- 
val  Religious  Poetry,"  in  Romantie 
Review,  April- June,  1920,  and  **The 
Gateway  of  Heaven,"  a  translation,  in 
the  Stratford  Journal,  October,  1920.  — 
R.  P.  Perry  is  vice-president  of  the 
Barrett  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York  City.  —  R.  Pulitzer's  home  ad- 
dress is  17  E.  73d  St.,  New  York  City. 
—  R.  L.  Reed's  address  is  3530  Mission 
Ave.,  East  San  Diego,  Cal.  —  C. 
Ruess's  home  address  is  431  73d  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  —  D.  Scott  is  first 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Po«<.  —  W.  E.  Skillings  has  recently 
gone  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  be  sales 
manager  at  the  Bon  March6;  address, 
Bon  March4,  Seattle.  ~  C.  H.  Smoot 
is  an  engineer;  business  address,  90 
West     St.,     New     York     City.  —  E. 


Spalding  has  resigned  as  treasurer  of 
Endicott-Johnson  Corporation.  He  is 
still  a  director  of  that  company;  address 
Box  35,  Johnson  City,  N.Y.  —  R.  W. 
Stone  is  geologist,  acting  in  charge  of 
the  Division  of  Mineral  Resources, 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington.— 
C.  R.  Taylor  is  a  partner  of  F.  M.  Am- 
brose &  Co.,  educational  publishers. 
New  York  and  Boston;  his  home  ad- 
dress is  168  Winthrop  Road,  Brookline. 

—  A.  M.  Tozzer  is  assistant  professor 
of  anthropology  at  Harvard.  —  J.  N. 
Trainer,  Jr.'s,  home  address  is  233  E. 
62d  St.,  New  York  City.  —  A.  D. 
Watkins  is  professor  at  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  Hampden-Sidney,  Va. 

—  F.  M.  Wilder's  home  address  is  490 
Pond  St.,  Weymouth.— J.  T.  Williams's 
address  is  155  Speedwell  Ave.,  Morris- 
town,  N.J.  —  L^  Williams's  address  is 
148  E.  47th  St.,  New  York  City.  — 
H.  A.  Yeomans,  who  was  Harvard  ex- 
change professor  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  last  year,  and  also  lectured  at 
universities  in  various  French  prov- 
inces, has  returned  to  Harvard  and  re- 
sumed his  duties  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  the  regulation  of 
athletic  sports  at  Harvard. 

1901. 

JofiEPH  O.  Procteb,  Jfu,  See^ 

84  State  St.,  Boston. 

The  following  notice  with  reference 

to  the  Association  of  Fathers  and  Sons 

of  '01  will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  to 

all  graduates.    The  Class  has  shown 

great  interest  in  this  matter  and  steps 

have  already  been  taken  to  organize  the 

Association  on  the  lines  set  out: 

Habtabd  CaujoM 

ClABS  OF  1901 

ASSOOATION  OF  FATHEBS  AND  SONS 
OF '01 

Oekber  5,  IMO 
Dmr  Cla$$maUt: 

Our  CUis  Baby.  Oliver  Shaw,  will  enter  Barrard 
neat  fall  with  the  ClaM  of  1990.  From  then  on  ow 
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•oat,  in  ever  iacnMiiig  Bomben,  will  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  tathm. 

Our  Claamiate  fethen  who  will  have  boyi  in  the 
CIms  of  1098  have  piesented  an  interesting  and 
oniqoe  propodtioo  which  if  developed  and  carried 
through  with  characteristic  1901  spirit,  should  prove 
of  infttimahip  value  to  t^  "Sons  of  '01/'  their 
lathen,  the  Cass  as  a  whole  and  eventually  the 
University.  ITiis  is  the  proposition: 

Oiganise  at  oooe  the  **  Association  of  Fathers  and 
Boos  of '01 "  to  consist  of : 

(a)  All  sons  in  Harvard,  or  preparing  for  Har- 
vnid,  whose  fathen  are  on  our  Class  List  of  070 

(b)  Hk  fathers  of  those  boys, —  our  Classmates. 
Non:  — It  is  assumed  that  all  "Sons  of '01" 

begin  their  preparation  for  Harvard  immediately 
afterbirth. 

At  least  once  each  year,  preferably  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  College,  stage  a  meeting  of  all  Sons  of 
"01  in  college  and  their  fathers. 

The  advantages  whidi  might  accrue  from  such  an 
Association,  with  periocfical  meetings,  are  obvious. 
The  Sons  of  '01  in  the  entering  class  would  begin 
their  coDege  careers  with  the  friendship  of  a  definite 
nmnber  of  dassmates  and  —  equally  important  and 
valuable  —  with  upper  classmen  interested  in  their 
welfiue.  Doubtless  they  would  obtain  at  once  from 
the  fathers  a  greater  realisation  of  their  opportuni- 
ties and  responsibilities  and  surely  they  would 
inhale  much  of  that  CoUege  and  Class  spirit  which 
characterises  the  Class  of  1901.  lifelong  friend- 
ships would  resulL  Think  of  the  advantages  from 
such  associations  to  the  bo3rs  from  distant  points 
and  from  the  smaller  schoob  and  think  also,  you 
fathen,  of  the  opportunities  offered  you  to  keep 
young  in  spirit  through  sndi  dose  acquaintance- 
ships. 

We  inclose  a  blank  which  yoo  are  asked  to  fiO  in 
and  return,  giving  particulars  as  to  your  sons.  We 
will  also  welcome  any  suggestions  which  you  may 
eare  to  make  concerning  the  organisation  and  ob- 
jects of  the  proposed  Association.  Please  let  us 
bear  from  you  promptly  as  the  committee  on  the 
ovganizatifm  of  the  association  desire  to  formu- 
late and  pubGsh  definite  plans  immediately. 

Flotd  R.  DuBob 

James  Gbant  Fobbb 

JOBlt  W.  Hallowsll 
*  Chabubs  W.  Lock* 

JoBBB  O.  Pbocrb,  Jb. 

Lawbxmcb  J.  Waison 

—  R.  S.  H.  Dyer  is  counsel  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  residence  is  19  Maple 
Ave.,  Bahi,  Pa.  —  Col.  Brainerd  Taylor 
has  been  assigned  to  duty  in  the  North- 
eastern Department  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  his  headquarters  are 
in  Boston.  —  Dr.  S.  J.  Beach  is  at  776 
Congress  St.,  Portland,  Maine,  where  he 
is  attending  physician  at  the  Maine 
£ye  and  Ear  Infirmary.     He  has  been 
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previously  located  in  Augusta,  Maine. 
The  following  article  from  an  Augusta 
paper  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
splendid  work  Dr.  Beach  has  been  do- 
ing since  he  graduated  from  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School:  *' Through  the  13 
years  he  passed  in  Augusta,  Dr.  Beach 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  profes- 
sional, charitable  and  civic  activities  of 
the  community.  A  graduate  of  Har- 
vard in  1901  and  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1905,  and  after  serving  as 
house  surgeon  of  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital, Dr.  Beach  came  to  Augusta  in 
1907.  He  rapidly  built  up  a  large 
practice  and  established  himself  in 
state-wide  prominence  through  his 
varied  activities  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  public  health  work.  Some- 
thing of  his  activities  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  visiting  sur- 
geon, eye  and  ear,  Augusta  Greneral 
hospital  and  Gardiner  hospital,  fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
president  of  the  Kennebec  Medical 
Association  in  1913  and  secretary  of 
that  organization  since;  trustee  Lith- 
gow  Library  and  Cony  Female  Acad- 
emy; director  Augusta  Health  Center, 
member  of  legislative  committee, 
Maine  Medical  Association,  1915-19. 
Dr.  Beach  was  active  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Council,  State  of  Maine 
since  1917;  was  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee  on  health  centres  and  vice- 
president  of  Maine  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, as  well  as  a  contributor  to 
professional  periodicals  and  the  inven- 
tor of  several  pieces  of  apparatus  and 
of  diagnostic  devices  which  have  earned 
national  prominence.  During  the  war  he 
served  on  the  Medical  Advisory  Board.'* 
—  M.  D.  Smith  is  connected  with  the 
U.S.  Health  Service  and  is  located  at 
Dawson  Springs,  Ky.  —  R.  F.  Tucker 
has   been  elected   vice-president  and 
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treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Trust 
Company.  He  has  been  identified 
with  the  investment  banking  business  in 
Boston  for  the  past  twenty  years.  — 
Huntington  Adams's  address  is  care  of 
White,  Weld  &  Co.,  14  WaU  St., 
New  York  City.  —  A.  L.  Sweetser's 
address  is  care  of  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  29  West  SiHh  St., 
New  York  City.  —  Arthur  Pope  is  in 
Europe  for  one  year  on  the  Sachs 
Traveling  Fellowship.  — •  C.  F.  Dutch 
has  finished  his  work  as  admiralty 
counsel  and  general  solicitor  of  the 
Shipping  Board  at  Washington  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Putnam, 
Bell,  Dutch  &  Santry,  60  State  St., 
Boston.  —  Rev.  W.  H.  Bowers  is  con- 
nected with  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
He  is  now  on  his  sabbatical  year  and 
until  next  summer  will  be  at  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  P.O.  Box  2S6.  —  E.  L. 
Bowker  is  connected  with  the  Hartford 
Times,  Hartford,  Conn.  —  J.  L.  Brown 
is  at  48  Ivy  St.,  Boston.  —  C.  D. 
Burchenal  is  living  at  2790  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  He  is  traveling  a  great 
deal  of  the  time.  —  F.  J.  Conlin  is  liv- 
ing at  CotUge  St.,  Sharon.  —  W.  S. 
Burgess  is  living  at  Provincetown.  — 
K.  F.  Burnes's  address  is  care  of  Elias 
S.  Gatch,  Third  National  Bank  Bldg., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  C.  A.  Crowell,  Jr., 
is  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  his  ad- 
dress is  812  Massachusetts  Ave.  N.E. 
—  M.  G.  Donk  is  in  New  York  City 
where  his  business  address  is  501  Fifth 
Ave.  and  his  home  address  is  651  West 
169th  St.,  Apartment  38.  —  S.  G.  Ellis 
is  living  at  89  Beach  Ave.,  Larchmont, 
N.Y.  —  Talbot  Ewart  is  living  at  40 
East  69th  St.,  New  York  City.  —  Irv- 
ing Herr  is  connected  with  the  Cuba 
Mining  &  Milling  Co.  and  is  at  Guana- 
juato, Mexico,  where  his  address  is 
Apartado  49.  —  W.  S.  Wait  is  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  for  several  months.  His 


home  address  is  48  Prince  St.,  West 
Newton.  —  J.  W.  Scott  has  formed  a 
partnership  for  the  practice  of  law 
under  the  firm  name  of  Myrick,  Deering 
&  Scott  with  offices  at  916  Nevada 
Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  — 
Albert  Walter  is  living  at  31  Chardon 
Road,  West  Medford.  —  A.  P.  Young 
is  in  the  automobile  business  at  910 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  —  Dr. 
W.  T.  Foster,  formerly  president  of 
Reed  College,  is  now  living  in  Newton 
where  his  address  is  109  Sargent  St., 
Newton  58.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  re- 
cently established  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research.  —  Bradford  Ellis,  formerly 
of  Helena,  Mont.,  is  now  settled  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  His  address  is  502  Mer- 
ritt  Building.  —  A.  H.  Morse  is  teach- 
ing at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
His  address  is  911  Marion  Ave.,  Avon- 
dale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1902. 
Basbktt  Wendrll.  Jb.,  See.^ 

44  SUte  St..  Botton. 
Mail  sent  to  the  following  1908 
men  at  the  addresses  given  has  been 
returned  "Unclaimed":  James  W. 
Adams,  Wadsworth  Avenue,  New  York 
City;  David  C.  Campbell,  40  Linden 
Street,  Fitchburg;  George  Marsh,  60 
Arsenal  Street,  Watertown;  Allen  L. 
Synder,  147  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

1903. 
Roger  Ebnbt,  5ee., 

eO  State  St..  Biirton. 
F.  H.  Appleton,  Jr.,  is  associated 
with  the  office  of  Robert  H.  Gardiner, 
trustees.  Barristers  Hall,  Boston.  —  R. 
C.  Dorr  is  Manager,  at  Santos,  Brazil, 
of  the  American  Coffee  Corporation. 
Dorr  started  work  in  Boston  as  an 
electrical  engineer  after  leaving  college, 
but  his  health  gave  out,  preventing  his 
resuming  that  vocation,  and  he  taught 
Latin,  French  and  German  at  the  Hill 
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School,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania.  He 
then  went  into  his  present  business.  — 
G.  B.  Perry  has  left  the  National  Com- 
mercial Bank,  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  taken 
the  position  of  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Trading 
Company,  in  New  York  City.  —  Stew- 
art Waller  is  with  Waller  &  Co.,  24 
Broad  Street,  New  York  City.  —  Car- 
roll Livingston  Peikins  died  August, 
19£0,  at  Brookline,  of  ptomaine  poison- 
ing. He  was  bom  at  Brookline,  May 
15,  1880,  the  son  of  Charles  Franklin 
and  Cynthia  Livingston  (Hopkinson) 
Perkins.  He  attended  the  Brookline 
High  School  and  went  from  there  to 
Harvard  College,  receiving  his  A.B.  in 
1903.  He  worked  for  three  years  after 
leaving  college  in  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  Boston,  and  studied  law 
during  that  period  at  the  Evening  Law 
School  of  the  Boston  Y.M.C.A.  His 
interest  in  law  caused  him  to  resign  his 
position  with  the  bank  and  to  enter  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  the  autumn  of 
1906.  He  took  his  LL.B.  degree  in 
1909.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of 
the  firm  of  Choate,  HaU  &  Stewart  in 
Boston,  staying  with  them  for  one  year, 
when  he  became  associated  in  law 
practice  with  his  father.  He  continued 
in  this  practice  down  to  the  date  of  his 
death.  During  the  war  period  he  occu- 
pied the  o£Bce  of  Clerk  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Brookline.  On  May  25, 1912,  he 
married  Kathleen  Kinney,  of  Cincinnati. 

1904. 
Patson  Dana,  See.^ 

1010  Darristen  Hall,  Boston. 
James  Jackson  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Coolidge  State  Treasurer  of 
Massachusetts  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Fred  J.  Burrell 
and  was  elected  to  that  office  in  No- 
vember. —  C.  £.  Lakeman  is  now  with 
the  International  Red  Cross  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  —  W.  W.  Fisher,  Dallas, 


Texas,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Service  to  the  University,  also  district 
chairman  of  the  Harvard  Endowment 
Fund.  —  A.  S.  Milinowski  has  asso- 
ciated himself  with  John  F.  Druar, 
Cornell,  1901,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Druar  &  Milinowski  and  is  conducting  a 
general  consulting  engineering  practice 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1905. 
Lewis  M.  Thobmton,  See.^ 
881-885  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  CHy. 
On  the  evening  of  Nov.  5  a  dinner 
was  held  by  the  Class  at  which  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Endowment  Fund  was  taken 
up.  —  T.  L.  Stoddard  is  now  at  1768 
Brookline  Road,  Brookline.  He  has 
published,  through  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  "The  Rising  Tide  of  Color  against 
White  World  Supremacy."  —  Samuel 
Raphael  Masstrangialo  died  at  Wor- 
cester, Sept.  6,  1920,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.  Every  one  remembers 
**Mas8ey,"  and  how  he  came  into 
prominence  at  our  Sexennial  by  at- 
tempting to  ride  a  circus  horse  at 
Paragon  Park,  Nantasket.  Ever  since 
then  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  at  all 
Class  reunions. 

1007. 
Seth  T.  Gang,  See,, 

15  Exchange  St.,  Boston. 
A.  A.  Dole  is  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  Hearst* 8  Magazine,  119  West 
40th  St,  New  York  City.  —  R.  M. 
Arkush  has  moved  his  law  offices  to 
87  Wall  St,  New  York  City.  —  F.  M. 
Gunther,  who  has  for  some  time  been 
Charge  d'A£Paires  at  The  Hague,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
Counselor  of  the  American  Embassy  at 
Rome.  —  M.  T.  Plant  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Association 
of  Credit  Men.  He  is  also  a  director  of 
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the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  that  city.  —  A.  S. 
Locke  has  become  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Locke*  Watts  &  Stephenson  for  the 
general  practice  of  law,  at  7  Wall  St., 
New  York  City.  —  Dr.  G.  D.  Cutler  is 
practising  medicine  at  811  Beacon  St., 
Boston.  His  home  address  is  100  Long- 
wood  Ave.,  Brookline.  —  E.  S.  White's 
address  is  now  "  Warriston,"  Rye,  N.  Y. 

1008. 
Gut  Ebcerson,  See,^ 

81  Naantt  St,  New  York. 
Irving  Broun  has  left  Tampico, 
Mexico,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
him  to  New  York.  He  is  connected 
with  the  Island  Oil  Company,  90  West 
St.,  New  York  City.  —  Everett  English 
has  deserted  the  Boston  group  to  go 
into  business  in  New  York  City.  His 
business  address  is  72  Leonard  St.,  and 
his  home  is  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.  — r 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Association  of  Harvard  '08  had 
its  first  meeting  Oct.  18. 

1009. 
F.  A.  Haboino,  Sec^ 

5S  Fulton  St.,  Boitoni 

Nathaniel  Fellowes  Davis,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Davis  of  East 
Milton,  died  at  Coblenz,  Germany, 
Aug.  28.  After  graduating  from  College 
he  practised  law  in  Duluth,  Minn. 
When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  he  applied  for  admission  to  two 
o£Bcers'  training  camps.  He  was  re- 
fused at  both  on  account  of  a  weak 
heart.  At  the  time  of  the  draft  he  en- 
tered the  army  as  a  volunteer  in  order 
to  accompany  his  roommate  in  the  serv- 
ice. He  went  with  a  Minnesota  regi- 
ment to  Camp  Dodge,  la.,  from  there 
to  Camp  Travis,  Texas,  and  thence  to 
France.  As  he  spoke  fluently  Grerman, 
French,  and  Spanish,  he  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Intelligence  Corps,  com- 


missioned Second  Lieutenant,  and 
after  six  weeks'  stay  at  the  Intelligence 
School,  was  ordered  to  active  service 
along  the  front.  After  the  armistice  he 
accompanied  the  American  troops 
which  followed  the  withdrawal  of  the 
German  army,  being  among  the  first  to 
advance  and  of  important  assistance  to 
the  commanding  oflicers  owing  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  the 
people.  Upon  formation  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Rhineland  High  Commission,  he 
was  transferred  to  that  body  and  given 
charge  of  the  Adenau  district  thirty 
miles  from  headquarters  at  Coblenz. 
He  had  attended  the  weekly  High 
Commission  at  Coblenz  on  Aug.  28  and 
was  returning  to  Adenau  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  leaving  for  Paris  on  the 
31st  for  his  wedding  there  on  Sept.  4. 
He  was  last  seen  alive  changing  cars  at 
a  point  about  halfway  from  Coblenz  to 
Adenau,  where  he  was  apparently  de- 
coyed to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  beaten 
to  unconsciousness,  and  thrown  into 
the  river.  It  is  said  that  he  carried 
valuable  papers  which  were  taken.  He 
is  oflicially  listed  as  "  killed  in  action  " 
and  his  funeral  was  attended  with  full 
military  honors. 

1011. 

Alezandeb  Whbsleb.  Sec., 
511  Sean  BaiMing,  Bostoo. 
At  the  Class  dinner  held  on  Novem- 
ber 5th  at  the  Ward  Room  Qub  in  Bos- 
ton, Ralph  Hornblower  was  elected 
Treasurer  of  the  Class  to  succeed  Arthur 
Sweetser,  who  had  resigned.  Alexander 
Wheeler  was  elected  Secretary  to  suc- 
ceed John  A.  Sweetser,  who  also  had 
resigned. 

1913. 

Wai/tkb  Tuns,  Jb.,  See., 

50  State  Sin  Borton. 

CT.Abeles'saddressisSOeWertYori^ 

St,  Norfolk,  Va.  —  James  Biggar  is 
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with  the  Franklin  Process  Co.,  Hope  and 
Clearfield  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. — 
Robert  Bowser,  who  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  is  now  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Harvard  Bureau  of 
Business  Research.  —  L.  S.  Crosby's 
address  is  32  Virginia  St.,  Dorchester. 
He  is  in  the  Analytical  &  Research  De- 
partment of  the  United  Drug  Company. 

—  B.  L.  Chase  is  assistant  manufactur- 
ing manager.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
textbook  publishers,  Boston.  Home 
address,  204  Remington  Gables,  12 
Remington  St.,  Cambridge.  —  Henry 
Danieb  is  with  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  10  East  39th  St., 
New  York  City.  —  R.  C.  Evarts  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Logan,  Lyne  & 
Woodworth,  Sears  Building,  Boston.  — 
C.  W.  Foss  has  been  associate  editor 
and  is  now  financial  editor  of  the 
Railway  Age,  Woolworth  Building, 
New  York  City.  —  Charles  Gilfix  has 
been  assigned  as  "squad  leader,"  in- 
ternal revenue  agent,  in  the  Pittsfield 
district  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Address,  Office  of  Internal 
Revenue  Agent,  Pittsfield.  —  H.  G. 
Gill,  publication  manager  of  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors, has  moved  his  office  to  1039 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C.; 
home  address.  The  Hadleigh,  16th  k 
W  Streets.  N.W.;  Washington.  —  A.  B. 
Haw  is  a  research  chemist  in  the  U.S. 
Chemical  Warfare  Service.  Edgewood 
Arsenal,  Edgewood.  Md.  —  J.  C.  How- 
ard is  chief  chemist  with  the  Kauffman 
Rubber  Co..  Kitchener,  Ontario,  Can. 

—  W.  W.  Leonhauser  has  changed  his 
name  to  Watson  W.  Lee.  —  T.  C. 
Richards's  home  address  is  446  Central 
Park.  West.  New  York  City.  —  Bulke- 
ley  Smith  is  a  member  of  a  new  firm. 
dealers  in  investment  securities,  with 
offices  at  822  Slater  Building,  Wor- 
cester. —  Alfredo  Trista  is  chief  en- 


gineer of  railroads  at  the  Agramonte 
sugar  mill  of  the  Compaftia  Azucarera 
Vertientes,  Central  Agramonte,  Pro- 
vincia  de  Camaguey,  Cuba.  —  G.  L. 
Wendt  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

1914. 

Leyerbtt  Saltonbtall^  See,, 
Chef  taut  Hill. 
The  Class  held  an  informal  dinner  at 
the  Copley  Square  Hotel  on  the  night 
preceding  the  Princeton  football  game. 
Those  who  missed  it  missed  a  good 
Class  spree.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a 
Class  dinner  before  the  Yale  hockey 
game  next  February.  —  So,  classmates, 
take  notice  and  warning  now.  A  good 
editor  never  advertises  in  advance  the 
contents  of  his  book.  Consequently 
your  Secretary  will  not  now  give  you 
any  further  news  of  your  classmates, 
for  he  hopes  to  have  his  report,  in  a 
greater  or  less  form,  in  your  hands  by 
January  next. 

1918. 
Fbameun  E.  Parkeb,  Jr.,  Sec,, 

88  ¥^throp  Hall,  Cambridite. 
On  June  21  a  reunion  dinner  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Lenox  in  Boston  at  which 
150  men  were  present.  No  other  official 
Class  celebration  was  held,  but  a  large 
delegation  marched  to  the  Stadium  in 
the  graduate  parade  on  Class  Day.  In 
connection  with  the  Endowment  Fund 
campaign  a  bu£Pet  supper  was  served  for 
1918  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on 
Nov.  5,  the  night  before  the  Princeton 
game,  this  being  1918's  part  in  the  gen- 
eral Class  activities  which  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  managers  had  encouraged 
for  that  night.  The  regular  weekly 
Class  ^ncheons  were  started  on  Nov. 
11,  the  Crawford  House  being  the  ren- 
dezvous this  year;  luncheon  is  served 
from  12.30  to  1.30,  there  being  no  need 
to  make  reservations  and  all  members 
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of  the  Class  are  urged  to  drop  in  at  that 
time  every  Thursday  on  which  they 
can.  —  T.  N.  Beisinger  is  with  the 
American  Express  Co.,  11  Rue  Scribe, 
Paris.  —  A.  T.  Burri  is  U.S.  vice- 
consul  to  Russia  and  is  at  present 
stationed  at  Tiflis;  address,  in  care  of 
the  American  Consulate,  Constantino- 
ple. —  W.  B.  Clough  is  manager  of  the 
foreign  department  of  Duarte,  Luiz  & 
Co.,  bankers,  90  State  St.,  Boston.  — 
C.  G.  Paulding  is  with  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  New  York  City.  —  D.  A. 
Tirrell  is  in  the  automobile  insurance 
business  at  208  Summer  St.,  Boston.  — 
W.  B.  Southworth  is  secretary  of  the 
American  Embassy  at  Lima,  Peru.  — 
R.  A.  May  is  in  the  export  department 
of  the  Reed  &  Prince  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Worcester.  —  V.  H.  Vaughan  is  a 
teacher  of  general  science  at  the  Rindge 
Technical  School,  Cambridge.  —  F.  R. 
Whitney  is  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.» 
Canton,  Ohio;  address,  925  Shrob  Ave.* 
N.W.,  Canton.  —  P.  C.  King  is  an 
instructor  in  the  Department  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  address,  412 
Oak  St.,  Minneapolis.  —  R.  H.  Brooks 
is  with  the  Reed  &  Prince  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Worcester.  —  J.  C.  Duncan, 
Jr.,  is  with  the  Fibre  Finishing  Co.,  of 
Boston.  —  W.  P.  Hardy  is  with  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
—  H.  G.  Killam  is  with  the  Saco- 
Lowell  Shops,  textile  machinery,  LoweU; 
address,  382  East  Merrimack  St., 
Lowell.  —  H.  H.  Tewksbury  is  with  the 
General  Motor  Export  Co.,  New  York 
City.  —  K.  O,  Myrick  is  instructor  in 
English  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.H.  —  R.  S.  Tufts  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Pinehurst  Co.,  Inc.» 
Pinehurst,  S.C.  —  L.  Higgins*s  address 
is  now  54  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  —  L.  O. 
Dudley  is  in  the  £co1e  des  Beaux  Arts, 
Paris;  address,  Hdtel  du  Senat,  Paris. 


—  L.  A.  Perkins  is  with  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  New  York  City;  address, 
129  East  82d  St.,  New  York  City.  — 
E.  Whittlesey  is  with  Case,  Pomeroy  & 
Co.,  New  York  City;  address,  136  East 
44th  St.,  New  York  City.  —  E.  T. 
Marble,  2d»  is  with  the  Curtis  &  Mar- 
ble Machine  Co.,  Worcester.  —  D.  W. 
Rich  is  in  the  foreign  service  department 
of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, 44  Pine  St.,  New  York  City; 
home  address,  71  Central  Avenue,  St. 
George,  SUten  Island,  N.Y.  —  I.  S. 
Hoffer  is  an  instructor  in  mathematics 
and  psychology  at  Elizabethtow^n  Col- 
lege, Elizabethtown.  Pa.  —  A  post  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  Albany, 
N.Y.,  has  been  named  after  OrviUe 
Parker  Johnson,  who  was  killed  in  ac 
tion  at  Torcy,  France,  July  18,  1918. 

1919. 
George  C.  Barclay,  Sec,» 
60  Brattle  St,  Cambridee  S8. 
About  sixty-five  members  of  the  Class 
gathered  at  Louis's  Caf6  in  Boston,  on 
Nov.  5,  the  night  before  the  Princeton 
game.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  din- 
ner was  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  the 
Endowment  Fund,  so  as  to  raise  the 
low  subscription  average  of  the  Class 
to  100  per  cent.  A.  H.  Bright  set  before 
us  the  requirements  of  the  Fund,  very 
clearly,  and  Foster  Trainer,  who  pre- 
sided, auctioned  and  raffled  various 
articles,  thereby  netting  an  immediate 
return.  The  other  speakers  gave  out 
at  the  last  moment.  After  the  dinner 
about  two  thirds  of  the  crowd  ad- 
journed en  masse  to  "  Jimmie "  at 
which  show  the  first  two  rows  had  been 
reserved  for  the  Class. 

NON-ACADEMIC. 

M.D.  1859.  Walter  Wesselhoeft 
died  in  Sandwich,  Aug.  17,  1920.  He 
was  born  in  Weimar,  Germany,  in  1838, 
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the  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Wesselhoeft,  who 
came  to  Boston  with  his  family  in  1840 
and  later  established  the  Water  Cure 
at  Brattleboro,  Vt.  Dr.  Walter  Wespel- 
hoeft  began  practice  in  Halifax,  N.S. 
He  moved  to  Cambridge  in  1873  and 
was  in  active  practice  there  for  many 
years.  He  was  prof essor  of  clinical  med- 
icine at  the  Boston  University  Medical 
School  and  gave  much  time  to  the 
Massachusetts  Homceopathic  Hospital, 
as  visiting  physician  and  as  consulting 
physician  and  trustee. 

M.D.  1870.  Stephen  Wmiam  Hayes 
died  in  New  Bedford,  Nov.  2, 1920.  He 
was  born  in  Ireland,  the  son  of  William 
and  Mai^  Hayes,  and  came  to  this 
country  as  a  child.  After  graduation 
from  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  he 
took  up  practice  in  New  Bedford,  and 
became  one  of  the  leading  physicians  in 
the  dty.  He  had  served  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation and  as  president  of  the  South 
Bristol  Medical  Society. 

Law  School. 
L.S.  1866-68.  Chailes  Claxk  Spell- 
nuui  died  in  Springfield,  Sept.  13, 1920. 
He  was  bom  in  South  Wilbraham 
Dec  4,  1848;  he  entered  Yale  with  the 
class  of  1867,  but  left  college  before 
graduation  to  take  up  the  study  of  law. 
He  practised  law  in  Springfield,  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature  and  to 
the  State  Senate  and  from  1908  to  the 
time  of  his  death  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Hampden  County  Commis- 
sioners. 

UTERARY  NOTES. 

V  To  avoid  nusondentanding,  the  Editor  b«gi 
to  state  that  copies  of  books  by  or  aboat  Hanrard 
ncB  should  be  sent  to  the  Maoaxdib  if  a  review  b 
desiied.  In  no  other  way  can  a  complete  register  of 
Bamud  publications  be  kept.  Writers  of  artidct 
ia  pvomittent  pctiodieals  are  also  requested  to  send 
to  the  Editor  copies,  or  at  fcest  the  titles  of  their 
contribations.    Except  in  rare  eases,  space  will 


not  permit  mention  of  contributions  to  the  daily 
press. 

Benjamin  A.  Heydrick,  '95,  has  col- 
lected a  number  of  representative  Ameri- 
can short  stories  under  the  title,  "Ameri- 
cans All"  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe). 
The  volume  is  designed  for  use  in  schools 
and  colleges,  as  the  preface  and  notes 
which  Mr.  Heydrick  has  supplied  attest. 
Following  each  story  in  the  volume  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  aulhor. 

Under  the  title,  "Landmarks  of  Lib- 
erty," Robert  P.  St.  John,  A.M.  '98,  and 
Raymond  L.  Noonan  have  edited  a  series 
of  speeches  that  have  had  an  important 
influence  on  the  growth  of  American  polit- 
ical ideals,  beginning  with  James  Otis's 
speech  in  February,  1761,  on  Writs  of 
Assistance,  and  closing  with  President 
Wilson's  Address  at  Baltimore  on  April  6, 
1918.  The  notes  setting  forth  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  speeches  were 
delivered  are  dear  and  interesting. 

"The  Law  of  the  City  Plan,"  by  Frank 
Badnis  Williams,  '88,  has  been  published 
as  a  supplement  to  the  National  Munic" 
ipal  Review  for  October,  1920.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  exposition  of  the  subject, 
written  by  the  coimsel  for  "American 
City  Consultants." 

In  "Modem  American  Plays"  (Har- 
court, Brace  k  Howe)  George  P.  Baker, 
'87,  has  collected  five  plays,  by  Augustus 
Thomas,  David  Belasoo,  Edward  Shel- 
don, Louis  Kaufman  Anspacher,  and 
Edward  Massey.  He  has  written  an  inter- 
esting introduction  in  which  he  expresses 
the  hope  that  reading  of  the  plays  by  the 
public  may  lead  to  amateur  production  of 
them  and  also  to  revivals  by  stock  com- 
panies. 

In  Scribner'e  Magarine  for  October 
William  Roscoe  Thayer,  '81,  gives  his 
Recollections  of  James  Russell  Lowell  as 
a  Teacher.  Under  Lowell  Mr.  Thayer 
studied  the  Divine  Comedy  and  Don 
Qiuzote,  and  in  the  course  on  Don  Quixote 
was  the  only  pupfl.  "We  met  once  a  week. 
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in  the  afternoon/'  nmtes  Mr.  Thayer, 
**and  had  an  hour  and  a  half  of  mono- 
logue. I  cannot  call  it  ledtation,  because 
it  was  really  an  informal  talk  by  Mr. 
Lowell  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  He  would 
give  out  a  chapter  of  the  text  for  me  to 
read  over  before  coming  in  to  him;  then 
he  would  inquire  whether  I  had  found  any 
obscure  passages,  and  if  I  had  he  would 
quickly  throw  light  on  them.  After  that 
he  would  ramble  on,  passing  from  Cer- 
vantes to  Calderon  —  a  master  whom 
he  esteemed  only  a  little  below  the  high- 
est, and  so  on  to  his  own  experiences  in 
Madrid  and  London.  As  soon  as  I  dis- 
covered that  by  a  mere  question  I  could 
start  him  off  on  one  of  these  excursions, 
I  tried  it  very  often."  With  Thayer  at 
one  end  of  a  bench  and  James  Russell 
Lowell  at  the  other  end  of  it,  the  familiar 
ideal  of  a  college  education  was  pretty 
well  realized. 

SHORT  BEVIEWB. 

A  Study  of  Poetry,  by  Bliss  Perry.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  1920. 
Professor  Bliiss  Perry's  "A  Study  of 
Poetry"  is  an  illuminating  and  useful 
book.  We  have  traveled  far  since  the  days 
when  critics  "shot  first"  and  later  held 
trial  over  the  dead  body  of  the  poet,  and 
Professor  Perry  is  a  convinced  adherent 
of  the  school  which  believes  in  inquiry 
rather  than  in  legislation.  Hence  his 
chapters  on  "The  Province  of  Poetry," 
"The  Poet's  Words,"  and  his  discussion 
of  the  highly  controversial  topics  of 
rhythm  and  metre,  rhyme,  stanza,  and 
free  verse,  are  filled  not  with  dogma  but 
with  information.  He  adopts,  as  a  sort  of 
Ariadne's  thread  to  guide  the  studetit 
through  the  labyrinths  of  the  creative 
process,  the  formula  of  "  impression,  trans- 
forming imagination,  and  expression"; 
but  in  spite  of  the  constant  references  to 
modem  psychology,  there  is  an  atmo- 
sphere of  healthy  skepticism.   The  poet 


still  is,  in  the  eyes  of  Professor  Peny,  "an 
Adam  in  the  Garden,  inventing  new  names 
as  fast  as  the  new  wonderful  Beasts  come 
marching  by."  It  is  notorious  that  psy- 
chology is  the  least  advanced  of  aU  the 
great  sciences;  necessarily  so,  because  the 
intellectual  effort  of  men  has  been  chiefly 
directed  toward  the  fidd  of  mathematics 
and  physics.  Only  in  the  last  century  has 
psychology  received  mudi  attention. 
And  so  Professor  Perry,  dealing  with  the 
process  by  which  poetry  is  made,  does  not 
attempt  so  much  to  settle  questions  as  to 
raise  them.  Our  knowledge  of  the  func- 
tion of  rhjrthm,  to  select  one  example,  is 
pathetically  inadequate.  In  how  far  does 
it  enable  the  poet  to  establish  a  peculiar 
"rapport"  between  himself  and  his  reader 
and  so  to  break  down  that  resistance 
which  we  all  involuntarily  maintain  to 
protect  us  against  thoughts  and  emotions 
which  are  not  our  own? 

The  sections  which  wiO  perhaps  be  read 
with  the  keenest  interest  are  those  deal- 
ing with  "free"  and  "imagist"  verse. 
Much  of  the  latter.  Professor  Perry  sug- 
gests, "might  have  been  written  by  an 
infinitely  sensitive  decapitated  frog." 
Another  acute  criticism,  this  time  of  free 
verse,  is  to  be  found  on  page  220:  ''in- 
tense feeling  has  gone  into  these  forms, 
very  certainly,  but  the  medium  soaks  up 
the  feeling  like  blotting-paper."  No  better 
explanation  could  be  given  ci  the  ephem- 
eral nature  of  much  recent  writing.  It 
would,  however,  be  impossible  to  sum- 
marize the  whole  discussion;  I  can  only 
record  my  belief  that  Professor  Perry  has 
been  both  firm  and  charitable. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a 
study  of  the  lyric,  marked  by  the  sympa- 
thetic understanding  which  one  eicpects 
from  and  occasionally  finds  in  a  special- 
ist. But  surely  IVof essor  Perry  is  taking 
a  risky  position  in  laying  so  much  stress 
upon  the  concept  <^  race  and  the  effect  of 
race  upon  poetry.  "Teuton  and  Frank 
and  Norseman,"  he  says*  "Spaniard  or 
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Italian,  betray  their  blood  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  sing  in  their  own  tongue."  It 
wonld  be  more  discreet  to  say  that  they 
betray  their  history.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury had  its  pet  aberrations,  and  not  one 
of  the  least  injurious  was  this  very  belief 
in  race  as  a  carry-all  concept  which  would 
solve  all  diflSculties.  Professor  Perry  for- 
tunately does  not  go  to  such  extremes. 
But  I  wish  he  would  print  as  a  note,  in  his 
second  edition*  a  reference  to  the  poem  in 
which  Defoe  annihilated  the  racial  myth 
with  his 

**  A  Tnie>Boni  Eogluhinaii  *s  a  oonttadiction! 
In  speech,  an  irony!  in  fact,  a  Bction! " 

R.  K.  Hack, 

LvcUius  and  Horace:  A  Study  in  the  Claa^ 
steal  Theory  of  Imitation^  by  George 
Converse    Fiske     ('98).     Madison, 
Wisconsin:  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Studies.  No.  71, 1920. 
Professor  Fiske  handles  certain  impor- 
tant themes  in  this  book.  The  first  of  these 
deals  with  the  theoretical  principles  on 
which  literary  imitation  in  antiquity  was 
t>ased;  the  second  is  concerned  with  the 
question  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  accept- 
ance of  the  rhetorical  theory  of  imitation 
afiPected  Horace's  relations  to  his  avowed 
model  Lucilius. 

Hie  Classical  Theory  of  Imitation,  to 
employ  Fiske*s  apt  expression,  apparently 
had  its  formal  beginnings  in  the  fifth 
and  fourth  centuries  b.c.,  when  the  older 
theory  that  the  poet  was  solely  the  vessel 
of  divine  inspiration  was  modified  by  a 
belief  in  the  nature  of  study  and  disci- 
pline; this  latter  doctrine,  developed  by 
Hellenbtic  rhetoricians,  was  taken  over 
and  nationalized  by  the  phil-Hellenes  of 
Borne  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  and 
during  the  next  century  (and  of  course  in 
succeeding  centuries)  dominated  literary 
theory  and  practice. 

"Hie  Augustan  age,*'  to  quote  Mr. 
Fiske,  "perhaps  stood  closest  to  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  in  its  insistence  on  the 


union  in  the  nutn  of  letters  of  critical 
theory  and  creative  practice."  To  inborn 
talent  was  added  that  enlargement  of 
sympathy  and  that  development  of  intelli- 
gence which  was  secured  by  the  study  of 
the  liberal  arts;  moreover  by  assiduous 
attention  to  the  rhetorical  principles  em- 
ployed by  the  great  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  by  constant  practice  in  the 
composition  of  both  prose  and  verse,  the 
young  litterateur  was  to  arrive  at  mastery 
of  his  art;  the  tyro  was  to  be  impregnated 
with  the  subject  matter,  the  methods,  and 
the  perfected  styles  of  earlier  writers,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  inspired  to  rival  in 
artistry  his  predecessors. 

"  The  employment  of  art  is  in  every  way 
a  fitting  aid  to  nature;  for  it  is  the  con- 
junction of  the  two  which  tends  to  ensure 
perfection"  (De  suU,  S6,  4,  trans.  Rob- 
erts.) 

The  result  6t  such  training  was  "that 
each  poet  and  writer  in  turn  transmitted 
the  great  tradition  by  transmuting  it." 
This  classical  doctrine  of  imitation  was 
dominant  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  romantic  movement, 
with  its  insistence  on  so-called  originality 
of  theme,  began  to  prevail,  bringing  with 
it  those  results  which  are  seen  at  their 
most  in  the  lesser  and  more  ignorant 
modem  writers.  But  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  no  one  thought  the  less  of  Pope 
for  rewriting  Chaucer  and  Donne,  as  no 
one  had  thought  it  strange  that  Horace 
should  follow  Lucilius.  In  fact  if  Horace 
had  broken  with  the  tradition  which  gives 
a  unity  to  classical  literature,  his  con- 
temporaries would  not  have  understood 
his  work  and  we  should  be  equally  puz- 
zled. 

The  perfection  of  traditional  nuttter 
and  method  —  that  was  announced  as 
the  goal  by  Isocrates  in  his  Panegyricus 
in  a  passage  which  Fiske  aptly  uses  as  a 
legend  for  his  book. 

"  For  the  deeds  of  the  past  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  a  common  heritage 
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for  all,  but  the  ability  to  apply  these 

seasonably,  to  fonn  correct  views  of  each 

action,  and  to  set  them  aptly  forth  in 

words  is  the  peculiar  possession  of  the 

wise.  Indeed  I  believe  that  the  greatest 

advance  would  be  made  in  every  art,  and 

particularly  in  oratory,  if  men  would  in 

general  admire  and  honor  those  who  bring 

each  action  to  the  best  conclusion,  rather 

than  those  who  begin  the  undertaking, 

and,  as  concerns  oratory,  if  they  would 

admire  and  honor,  not  those  who  try  to 

find  a  subject  on  which  no  man  has  ever 

spoken   before,    but  rather  those   who 

understand  how  to  speak  as  no  other  man 

can  do." 

As  a  supplementary  legend  he  quotes 

from  Andr6  Ch6nier,  who  wrote  more  than 

twenty-one  centuries  after  Isocrates: 

Ainsi  done,  dans  lea  arts,  rinventeor  est  oelui 
Qui  peint  ce  que  chacan  pent  wntir  comme  luL 

In  his  exposition  of  the  classical  theory 
of  imitation  Fiske  treats  in  order  the  sub- 
ject matter,  the  improvement  of  form  and 
the  94a  6d&s,  the  formulation  of  the  laws 
of  the  genres,  improvement  and  rivalry, 
and  other  themes,  supporting  his  views 
by  quotation  of  the  pertinent  passages 
and  by  references  to  the  modem  special 
literature.  Naturally  something  of  what 
he  says  is  already  familiar  to  scholars,  but 
none  the  less  he  has  rendered  a  highly 
valuable  service  in  his  first  chapter,  whose 
pages  will  prove  instructive  to  the  student 
of  literature,  no  matter  in  what  period  his 
special  interest  lies. 

Equally  valuable  is  the  second  chapter 
on  "The  Relation  of  Lucilius  and  the 
Scipionic  Circle  to  the  New  Greek  Learn- 
ing and  Literature,*'  in  which  he  traces 
the  development  of  the  theory  of  the 
"plain  style.'*  This  was  simply  the  form 
of  expression  favored  by  the  Stoics,  who 
believed,  as  an  ancient  rhetorician  tells  us, 
that  "to  speak  well  is  to  speak  the  truth." 
This  ideal  was  formulated  in  the  second 
century  b.c.  by  Diogenes  of  Babylon  and 
by  Panaetius  of  Rhodes,  whose  influence 


on  the  Scipionic  Circle,  of  which  Lucilius 
was  a  member,  was  such  that  it  appeared 
in  almost  all  the  writings  of  those  who  be- 
longed thereto.  This  plain  style  was  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  sermo,  the  conversa- 
tional discourse,  which  Lucilius  and  his 
successor  employed.  We  cannot  here  fol- 
low in  detail  Mr.  Fiske's  interesting  dis- 
cussions, in  which  he  shows  that  Lucilius 
was  in  essential  harmony  with  the  Stoic 
rhetoric  save  in  two  important  details: 
first,  he  was  inclined  to  the  impromptu 
satiric  forms  of  the  Cynics,  and  secondly, 
perhaps  prompted  by  the  same  influence, 
he  was  given  to  rather  free  use  of  invective. 
These  tendencies,  and  his  use  of  irony, 
could  not  wholly  please  Horace,  who 
lived  in  a  more  urbane  and  polished  age, 
and  who  therefore  felt  called  on  to  criti- 
cize his  model,  although  always  acknowl- 
edging his  superiority  to  himself: 

"Inventore  minor;  neque  ego  illi  detrabere  aoaim 
haerentem  capiti  cum  multa  laode  coronam." 
8ai.  1,  10,  4St. 

The  question  of  Lucilius's  relation  to 
Greek  satiric  literature  is  next  considered; 
and  in  spite  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
the  task,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  dealing  with  fragments,  Fiske  is  able 
to  establish  his  thesis  that  Lucilius  (and 
Horace)  were  influenced  by  the  various 
forms  in  which  their  Greek  predecessors 
cultivated  rb  frrnvdoMyiXoww,  the  teach- 
ing of  serious  truths  in  light  or  jesting 
manner.  The  influence  of  the  Starptfial 
of  Bion  (flor.  c.  280  b.c.)  is  especially 
evident.  That  this  theme  has  been  dis- 
cussed before  by  scholars  to  whom  Fiske 
makes  generous  acknowledgment,  does 
not  detract  from  the  value  of  his  diapter; 
and  we  hope  that  he  may  soon  give  us  a 
fuUer  treatment  of  the  interesting  ques- 
tion which  here  occupies  him. 

The  detailed  examination  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Horace*s  Satires  and  Epistles  to  the 
works  of  Lucilius  fills  three  chapters,  in 
which  Fiske  seeks  "to  nuike  a  concrete 
application  of  the  theoretical  prindples 
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[of  imitation]  set  forth  in  the  first  three 
diapters.*'  Here  more  than  elsewhere 
Fiske  will  provoke  dissent  in  detail  from 
his  fellow  scholars;  but  all  will  agree  that 
in  general  the  treatment  is  reasonable  and 
iUuminating.  Obviously  we  must  forego 
any  resum^  of  this  portion  of  the  work  in 
a  review. 

Babbitt's  "Bousseau  and  Romanti- 
cism," which  appeared  as  Fiske  was  about 
to  send  his  manuscript  to  the  press,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  last  chapter  of  the  latter *s 
book.  Finding  that  his  conclusions  con- 
firm and  supplement  Babbitt's  view, 
fiske  devoted  his  final  pages  to  elucidat- 
ing the  essential  harmony  of  the  Classi- 
cal Theory  of  Imitation  with  Babbitt's 
analysis  of  Classicism;  to  explaining  the 
part  played  by  decorum,  rd  vpirowf  in 
the  development  of  Latin  Satire;  and 
finally  to  proving  that  by  submission  to 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  Classicism  the 
true  genius  evolves  his  masterpiece. 

The  importance  of  Fiske's  themes  and 
the  character  of  his  treatment  have  car- 
ried this  notice  beyond  the  usual  limits  of 
a  book  review;  yet  the  reviewer  has  not 
hesitated  so  to  pass  the  normal  bounds, 
for  students  of  literature,  modem  no  less 
than  ancient,  will  all  find  the  work  of 
great  value  and  interest,  in  spite  of  the 
typographical  errors,  misprints,  and  slips, 
which  often  o£Fend  the  reader.  We  must 
regret  that  a  book  so  important  as  this, 
written  by  a  Harvard  man,  cannot  bear 
the  imprint  of  our  own  University  Press. 
Clifford  H.  Moore,  '89. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Great  War,  dealing 

partieularly  toith  its   MUUary   and 

Diplomatie   Aipecte,    and   the    'part 

played  in  it  hy  the  United  States,  by 

William  L.  McPherson,  '84.   G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons,  1920. 

Not  long  ago  the  Gbaduatb'  Maoa- 

wnsM  mentioned  a  book  on  the  "Strategy 

of  the  Great  War  "  l^  Mr.  McPherson, 

wbo  was  the  military  critic  of  the  New 


York  Tribitne.  The  present  book,  like  its 
fellow,  is  a  very  useful  handbook  for  those 
who  want  in  concise  form  the  essential 
facts  about  the  tremendous  struggle  that 
ended  with  the  armistice  of  Rethondes. 
The  author  has  room  enough  between  his 
covers  for  nothing  more  than  a  rapid 
sketch  of  those  four  extraordinary  years: 
and  if  he  had  chosen  to  write  a  bigger 
book,  it  is  still  too  early  to  treat  of  any- 
thing more  than  the  obvious  facts  that 
found  their  way  into  the  newspapers  of  the 
day.  The  secrets  of  the  diplomats  and 
the  soldiers  are  still  buried  in  official  ar- 
chives; when  they  are  exposed  to  the  his- 
torian there  will  be  inevitable  revisions  of 
judgment  on  many  points. 

But  Mr.  McPherson,  as  a  rule,  avoids 
controverted  questions  and  tells  his  story 
simply  and  compactly^  The  limits  of  his 
space  make  some  parts  of  his  narrative 
disappointingly  brief,  but  that  cannot  be 
helped.  He  has  succeeded  in  writing  a 
book  that  will  be  exceedingly  useful  to 
those  who  wish  a  reliable  and  convenient 
outline  of  the  course  of  the  Great  War. 

Some  Problems  qf  the  Peace  Conference, 
by  Charles  Homer  Haskins  and  Bpb- 
ert  Howard  Lord,  '00.  The  Harvard 
University  Press. 
This  book  contains  the  substance  of 
eight  lectures  delivered  at  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute by  Prof.  Haskins  and  Prof.  Lord. 
Prof.  Haskins  is  the  author  of  the  first  half 
of  the  book  which  deals  with  the  territo- 
rial and  economic  problems  that  faced 
the  Peace  Conference  in  Western  Europe; 
Prof.  Lord  writes  of  those  that  arose  in 
Poland,  Austro-Hungary  and  the  Bal- 


As  all  readers  of  the  Gbaduatbb'  Mao- 
AZINE  know,  the  authors  were  themselves 
attached  as  expert  advisers  to  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  at  Paris.  They  write, 
therefore,  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
what  actually  went  on  there.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  they  are  not,  like 
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some  of  their  colleagues  on  the  advisory 
staff,  severe  critics  of  the  Conference. 
They  do  not  believe  that  the  Allied  ne- 
gotiators were  fools  or  tyrants,  or  dawd- 
lers. They  believe  that  Lloyd  George 
and  Clemenceau  and  Wilson  and  Orlando 
worked  rapidly  and  conscientiously;  that 
justice  and  not  mere  revenge  was  their 
aim,  and  that,  considering  the  baffling 
complexity  of  the  situation  they  made 
about  as  fair  a  peace  as  could  have  been 
made. 

They  do  not,  however,  blindly  cele- 
brate the  wisdom  of  the  premiers,  and  the 
president.  They  point  out  certain  deci- 
sions that  seem  to  them  mistaken,  —  as 
for  example  the  prohibition  of  a  union  be- 
tween Geimany  and  the  new  Austrian 
state.  They  admit  also  the  impossibility 
of  telling  at  this  moment  whether  or  not 
certain  other  decisions  were  wise,  or  un- 
wise. But  on  the  whole  they  defend  the 
intelligence  of  the  Conference  as  defi- 
nitely as  they  defend  its  industry  and  its 
good  intentions.  For  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, too,  the  book  has  a  good  word.  The 
reader  gets  the  impression  that  Ph)f. 
Haskins  is  especially  convinced  of  the 
desirability  —  nay,  the  necessity  of  that 
institution. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  under 
the  circumstances  even  that  we  expected 
two  years  ago  would  prevail  to-day,  this 
book  would  be  of  historical  rather  than 
current  interest.  But  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  Europe  is  still  at  war  and 
that  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  aiv 
rangements  of  Versailles  will  be  only 
temporary.  A  triumphant  Bolshevism  or 
a  triumphant  reaction  in  Russia  and  Ger- 
many may  unsettle  everything  that  the 
Paris  Conference  thought  it  had  settled, 
and  set  these  same  problems  before  the 
world  for  a  new  solution. 

Any  one  who  desires  to  have  a  correct 
idea  of  the  chief  racial,  political  and  eco- 
nomic differences  that  divide  and  inflame 
the  nations  of  Europe  will  find  the  work 


of  Prctf .  Haskins  and  Prof.  Lord  valuable. 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  Belgium  and  Lux- 
emburg, the  question  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  Prussia  and  Denmark,  the 
Saar  mines  and  the  status  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  Flmne  and  the  Adriatic  question, 
the  future  of  dismembered  Austro-Hun- 
gary,  Greece  and  its  ambitions,  Bulgaria 
and  its  animosities,  Albania  and  Con- 
stantinople—  these  and  other  less  im- 
portant problems,  each  having  the  seed 
of  possible  —  and  some  of  inevitable  — 
wars,  are  taken  up  in  order,  explained, 
and  commented  on.  Few  American  read- 
ers have  more  than  a  loose  general  idea 
of  what  these  questions  really  are.  Until 
recently  they  have  never  thought  that 
Americans  needed  to  understand  them, 
since  they  never  imagined  that  this  coun- 
try could  posnbly  become  involved  in 
them.  On  that  point  we  are  now  better 
instructed,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
public  for  such  a  book  as  this.  Fortunately 
those  who  buy  and  read  this  particular 
book  will  find  it  agreeable  in  style  and 
clear  in  exposition.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information,  but  it  is  rarely 
dry. 

Old  and  New :  Sundry  Papers,  by  Charles 
Hall  Grandgent,  '83.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1020. 
In  this  volume  Ph)fessor  Grandgent  has 
collected  eight  essays,  and  addresses,  deal- 
ing with  modem  points  of  view  in  art  and 
education,  with  changes  and  fashions  in 
speech,  and  with  matters  of  etymology 
and  orthography.  The  book  contains 
articles  of  general  interest  for  the  lay 
reader  and  papers  of  chiefly  scholastic 
interest  for  a  special  audience.  The  re- 
viewer admits  a  frank  preference  for 
Mr.  Grandgent  the  essayist  to  Professor 
Grandgent  the  scholiast,  but  he  recogniaes 
that  while  that  preference  is  based  upon 
a  sound  appreciation  of  shrewd  comments 
es^ressed  with  humor  and  grace,  it  might 
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bele«  marked  if  special  study  had  aroused 
in  him  a  keen  interest  in  the  tracing  of 
linguistic  peculiarities.  On  such  topics  as 
Bolshevism  in  Art,  the  New  Education, 
Modem  Language  Teaching,  the  Dark 
Ages  (meaning  the  Present),  and  School, 
Professor  Grandgent  writes  with  exhila- 
rating trenchancy.  He  is  the  breeziest  of 
conservatives  —  with  curiously  enough  a 
radical  slant  for  simplified  spelling.  His 
conservatism  is  not  reactionary:  it  is  the 
natural  conservatism  of  a  cultivated  man 
with  a  subtle  mind  and  a  keen  pair  of 
eyes,  and  his  particular  radicalism  im- 
presses the  reviewer  as  merely  a  pet 
whimsy.  He  writes  with  a  picturesque- 
ness  and  humor  into  which  enters  now 
and  then  a  pleasant  flavor  of  acidity.  As 
for  example  this  passage,  which  gives  a 
fair  impression  of  his  style  and  which,  the 
reviewer' hopes,  will  induce  all  readers  to 
make  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  a 
delightful  book: 

"As  a  child  I  was  inordinately  fond  of 
grasshoppers  —  not  as  an  accompaniment 
to  wild  honey,  but  as  playmates.  For  one 
of  these  creatures,  which  I  had  found  in- 
capacitated by  the  loss  of  a  limb,  for  a 
nomadic  existence,  I  constructed  a  lovely 
bower,  furnished  with  every  comfort  that 
a  grasshopper  could  desire  —  not  only 
grass,  which  was  plainly  indicated  by 
etymology,  but  ferns,  a  tiny  cave  or  two, 
a  little  pool  of  fresh  water.  I  even  ob- 
tained from  my  father,  and  tucked  away 
discreetly  in  a  comer,  a  wad  of  tobacco, 
conceiving  that  possibly  this  material 
might  be  needed  for  the  secretion  of  that 
dark  brownish  liquid  known  to  children 
as  'molasses '.or  'tobacco  juice.'  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  invalid  appreciated 
these  attentions  and  returned  in  some 
measure  the  affection  I  spent  on  him.  To 
beguile  his  enforced  leisure,  I  tried  to 
teach  him  sundry  little  tricks,  such  as  lay 
well  within  the  limits  of  his  diminished 
crural  activity;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
morning,  unless  I  deceived  myself,  my 


patience  and  loving  kindness  would  be 
rewarded  by  at  least  a  partial  performance 
of  the  mild  acrobatic  feats  suggested  to 
him.  But  on  the  morrow  everything  had 
to  be  started  afresh;  the  previous  day's 
training  had  left  not  a  trace.  Often,. of 
late,  I  have  seemed  to  be  teaching  a  class 
of  grasshoppers,  whose  lives  began  anew 
every  day." 

Cap«  Cod  and  the  Old  CoUmy,  by  Albert 
Perry  Brigham,  A.M.  '92,  Ph)fessor 
of  Geology  in  Colgate  University. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1920. 
A  lover  of  "the  Cape"  has  made  a  seri- 
ous and  thorough  rather  than  an  im- 
pressionistic study  of  that  region.  Pro- 
fessor Brigham  explains  in  language  that 
those  who  are  quite  unlearned  in  geology 
can  understand  the  origin  of  the  Cape; 
he  sketches  the  history  of  its  towns,  de- 
scribes the  rise  and  fall  of  its  industries, 
and  depicts  the  various  character  of  the 
settlements.  He  seems  not  merely  to 
have  traveled  over  every  road  and 
stopped  in  every  village,  but  to  have 
stayed  long  enough  in  each  place  to  ac- 
quire its  full  flavor  and  history.  He  writes 
with  equal  authority  of  the  activities  of 
Cape  Cod  folk  on  land  and  on  sea;  the 
sympathetic  hbtorian  of  both  the  farmer 
and  the  fisherman,  he  proves  himself  a 
geologist  whose  first  interest  is  in  men. 
As  he  says  in  his  Preface,  "while  explain- 
ing rather  carefully  the  physical  features 
that  lie  all  about  Cape  Cod  Bay,  the  real 
motive  is  the  way  men  have  used  these 
lands  and  waters  and  come  under  their 
influence."  It  is  the  people  of  the  Cape, 
and  their  straggle  for  existence  that  form 
the  central  theme  of  a  book  that  is  rich  in 
information  and  attractive  in  literary 
style.  Those  who  have  thought  they  knew 
Cape  Cod  will  feel  that  they  know  it  and 
its  people  much  better  after  reading  Pro- 
fessor Brigham's  book;  and  those  who 
don't  know  it  at  all  will  feel  a  new  desire 
to  make  its  acquaintance. 
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Cape-Coddities^  by  Dennis  and  Marion 
Chatham.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1920. 
An  excellent  companion  volimie  to 
Professor  Brigham*8  "Cape  Cod  and  the 
Old  Colony"  is  "Cape-Codaities**  — 
which  might  well  have  as  a  sub-title 
''Cape  Cod  and  the  Sunmier  Colony.'* 
Roger  L.  Scaife,  '97,  has  recently  acknowl- 
edged the  authorship  of  the  volume.  As 
the  title  indicates,  it  is  not  a  treatise 
that  delves  deep  into  history  or  tradition; 
it  is  the  work  of  an  experienced  sojourner 
on  the  Cape,  who  writes  with  zest  of 
the  various  diversions,  fishing,  sailing, 
damming,  scalloping,  picnicking,  and 
antique  fiunituie  hunting.  The  sketches 
are  vivid,  pleasant  in  atmosphere,  and 
written  with  humor;  they  make  good 
reading  for  a  winter  evening  before  the 
fire  as  well  as  for  a  summer  afternoon  in 
theluunmock. 

On  the  Edge  of  the  WUdemeee,  by  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton,  '00.  W.  A.  Wilde 
Co.,  19«0. 
Mr.  l^ton's  work  as  essayist  and  critic 
is  well  known  to  Harvard  men;  less  well 
known  perhaps  but  not  less  to  be  appre- 
ciated is  his  writing  in  the  field  of  natural 
history.  In  the  stories  that  form  "On  the 
Edge  of  the  Wilderness,"  he  has  tried  to 
reconstruct  inuiginatively  the  life  of  wild 
creatures  while  they  are  not  under  obso*- 
vation,  but  living  out  their  normal  exist- 
ence. The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
tales  are  timberwolves,  foxes,  moose, 
wildcats,  crows,  otters,  deer,  weasels, 
raccoons,  and  eagles.  It  is  no  mere  book 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  these  crea- 
tures that  Mr.  Eaton  displays;  the  stories 
could  only  have  been  written  by  .one  who 
had  observed  patiently,  carefully,  and 
sympathetically*  Moreover,  they  are  in- 
teresting, not  merely  as  natural  history 
but  as  stories.  Perhaps  they  are  too  in- 
teresting as  stories  to  be  altogether  satis- 
factory to  the  unimaginative  specialist 
in  natural  history.  If  that  is  a  fault  it  is 


one  that  the  reviewer  readily  condones. 
Boys  and  girls  must  find  the  book  ab- 
sorbing; and  older  readers  should  not  put 
it  away  as  worthy  only  of  the  attention 
of  the  young.  It  is  written  with  literary  art 
and  with  a  certain  winning  sympathy. 
"The  Last  American,"  the  story  of  a  bald 
eagle  in  the  Berkshires,  has  a  dignity  and 
pathos  that  should  make  it  memorable 
among  animal  stories. 

Theodore  Roosevdi,  by  Edmund  Lester 
Pear8on,'02.  Ma^millan  Co.,  1920. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  young  man's 
hero;  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  always  that 
in  his  life,  and  he  b  likely  to  be  conspicu- 
ously that  for  future  generations.  Mr. 
Pearson  in  writing  this  biography  has 
clearly  had  in  mind  an  audience  of  boys, 
and  has  accented  all  the  traits  in  the  hero 
that  are  most  certain  to  command  a  boy's 
admiration.  It  is  a  legitimate  thing  for  a 
biographer  addressing  such  an  audience 
to  do.  The  boy  reader  is  perplexed  by  any 
biographical  writing  that  dweUs  on  the 
mistakes  of  men  who  are  obviously  being 
held  up  for  his  admiration;  he  is  not 
stimulated  or  inspired  by  such  biography. 
Roosevelt's  life  should  property  stimulate 
and  inspire  every  American  boy,  and  Mr. 
Pearson  has  told  the  stcnry  of  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  out  most  effectively  the 
courage,  versatility,  resourcefulness,  and 
vigcv  of  the  man.  The  narrative  is  crisp, 
lively,  and  well  proportioned. 

Problem  of  To-Day,  by  Moorfield  Storey, 
'66.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1020. 
Mr.  Storey  has  here  collected  the  five 
Godkin  Lectures  that  he  delivered  at 
Harvard  University  last  March.  They 
deal  with  the  use  of  Parties,  Lawlessness, 
ftacial  Preiudioe,  the  Labor  Question, 
and  Our  Foreign  Relations,  and  are  in- 
tensely human  discussions  of  human 
problems.  Mr.  Storey's  sympathy  is  as 
keen  as  his  power  of  analysis;  his  pleading 
is  as  effective  as  his  criticism,  he  is  ar- 
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dently  concerned  for  the  abolition  of  in- 
justioe,  cnidty,  brutality,  race  hatred, 
and  var;  the  ^y%  essays  make  an  earnest 
appeal  for  the  application  of  idealism  to 
the  practical  problems  of  American  life. 

A  New  England  Romance;  The  story  of 
Ephraim  and  Mary  Jane  Peabody, 
by  Robert  S.  Peabody,  '66,  and 
Francis  6.  Peabody,  '69.  Hougliton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1920. 
In  the  Introductory  Note  Professor 
Francis  Peabody  teUs  how  his  brother 
Robert,  in  his  last  illness,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  his  bed,  devoted  himself  to  writing 
out  the  story  of  his  parents.  The  manu- 
script that  he  left  was  "too  unstudied  in 
form  and  too  intimate  in  character  to  be 
offered  for  general  reading."  It  was  em- 
bellished by  charming  sketches,  some  of 
which  are  reproduced  in  the  volume  that 
Professor  Peabody  has  edited  from  the 
manuscript.  The  story  that  text  and 
sketches  illustrate  is  that  of  the  union  of 
two  strikingly  contrasted  characters  —  a 
dreamy,  grave  young  clergyman  from  the 
New  Hampshire  hiOs,  whose  background 
was  that  of  hardship  and  toil,  and  a 
biiDiant  young  belle  from  Salem,  brought 
up  to  the  luxury  and  large  worldly  ex- 
perience that  the  families  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  that  port  eigoyed.  Privation 
attended  the  missionary  labors  of  the 
pair  in  the  west;  iUness  and  bereavement 
saddened  their  lives.  The  story  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  has  a  pathos  that 
reaches  one  over  the  span  of  three  quarters 
of  a  century.  Accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  baby,  their  first  bom,  the  young  min- 
ister journeyed  from  Cincinnati  to  Cam- 
bridge to  read  his  poem;  the  occasion  was 
to  be  one  of  the  great  moments  of  his  life. 
But  almost  immediately  upon  their  ar- 
rival the  baby  died,  and  he  himself  was 
atrickeii  with  the  disease  that  was  finally 
to  prove  fatal.  A  friend  read  the  poem, 
while  the  author  and  his  wife  secluded 
themselves  in  thdr  grief.   Shortly  after- 


wards, the  wife's  eyesight  failed;  yet  un- 
daunted she  accompanied  her  husband  on 
the  sad  return  journey  and  continued  to 
assist  him  in  his  work.  Through  all  their 
sorrows  the  devotion  of  the  two  to  each 
other  and  their  spirit  of  service  to  the 
community  never  lost  its  glow.  The  story 
is  typical  of  the  staunch  New  England 
character. 

BOOKS  BECETVED. 

VAU  publications  received  will  be  acknowledged 
in  this  column,  ^orks  by  Harvard  men  or  relating 
to  the  Univernty  will  be  noticed  or  reviewed  lo  far 
as  is  possible. 
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A  Study  qf  Poetry,  by  Bliss  Peny,  Professor  of 
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The  Fundametdale  qf  Speech:  a  Behaviawielie 
Study  qf  the  Underlying  PrineipUe  qf  Speaking  and 
Reading,  by  Charles  Heniy  Woolbert,  Ph.D.,  '18, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Speech,  University  of  Illinois. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  1920.  Cloth,  884  pp. 
12.25. 

Modem  American  Plage,  Collected  teiih  Introdue- 
iion,  by  George  P.  Baker,  '87,  Phifessor  of  Dramatic 
Literature,  Harvard  University.  New  York:  Har- 
court.  Brace  &  Howe,  1920.    Cloth,  544  pp. 

LandtMO'ke  qf  Liberty:  the  Orowth  ^American  Po- 
lUieal  Ideale  ae  Recorded  m  Speeches  from  Otie  to 
WiUon,  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Bobert  P.  St  John,  A.M.,  '18,  and  Raymond  L 
Noonan.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe, 
1920.   207  pp. 

The  PrineipUe  qf£ethetice,  by  DeWitt  H.  Parker. 
'00,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdette  h 
Ca,  1920.  Qoth.  874  pp. 

On  the  Edge  qf  the  Wildemeee,  by  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton,  '00.  Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.,  1920. 
Qoth,  illustrated,  812  pp.  $1.75. 

Amerieane  AM:  Storiee  qf  American  Life  qf  To-Daif, 
Edited  by  Benjamin  A.  Heydrick.  '95.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  1920.  Cloth,  885  pp. 

Theodore  Rooeeeelt:  a  Bri^  Biography,  by  Edmund 
Lester  Pterson,  '02.  New  York:  The  Macmillaa 
Co.,  1920.  Ck>th,  illustrated,  159  pp.  $1.75. 

ProUeme  qf  To-day,  by  Moorfield  Storey,  '68. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  192a 
Cloth,  258  pp.  $1.5a 

Modem  Greek  Storiee,  traosUted  from  the  original 
b7  Demetra  Yaka  and  Aristides  Phoutrides,  'IL 
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New  York:  Daffidd  &  Co.,  1020.  Boards,  870  pp. 
$1.90. 

In  Berkshin  Fields,  by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton, 
"00.  illustrated  by  Walter  King  Stone.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.,  1020.  Boards.  318  pp.  $SMk 

A  New  England  Romance:  The  8torp  qf  Epkraim 
and  Mary  Jans  Peabody  ilS07-189g).  Told  by  their 
sons.  Robert  S.  Peabody,  '66,  and  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body,  '60.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Ca.  1020.    Boards,  illustrated.  164  pp.  $8.00. 

Oovemmtnt  and  PoUtiee  qf  France,  by  Edward 
McChesn^y  Sait,  Fh.D.  Yonkers-on-Hodson: 
World  Book  Co.,  1080.  Goth.  478  pp. 

RobeH  Curthoee,  Ihike  qf  Normandy,  by  Charles 
Wendell  David,  Fh.D.,  '18,  Associate  Professor  of 
European  History  in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  1080.  Cloth,  871  pp. 
$S.00. 

New  England  in  France,  1917-1919:  A  History  qf 
the  Tweni-Sixth  Dinsion,  UJSA^  by  Emeraon 
Gifford  Taylor,  Major.  Infantry,  86th  Division, 
U.SJk.,  Acting  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1080.  Cloth, 
illustrated,  S85  pp.  $5.00. 

Lettsrs  to  a  Nises,  and  Prayer  to  the  Virgin  <^ 
Chartres,  by  Hcniy  Adams,  *58^  with  a  Niece's  Mem- 
ories, by  Mabel  LeFarge.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  BCfflin  Co.,  1080.  Cloth,  184  pp.  $8.50. 

Contemporary  Verse  Anthology:  Favourits  Poems 
Sdseted/rom  the  Magazine  ** Contemporary  Veres** 
1916-1920.  With  an  introduction  by  Charles  Whar- 
ton Stork,  A.M.  '08.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  1080.  Qoth,  864  pp. 

On  the  AH  qf  Reading,  by  Sir  Arthur  QuiUer- 
Couch,  M.A.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1080.  Boards.  850  pp.  $8.00. 

The  Ship  "  Tyre**:  A  Study  in  the  Commeres  qfthe 
Bihls,  by  Wilfred  H.  Schoff.  '04.  New  York  and 
London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1080.  Cloth, 
154  pp. 

River  Versss,  by  Lowell  Starr.  '17.  Boston:  Rich- 
ard G.  Badger.  1080.  Cloth,  illustrated.  44  pp. 
$1.85. 

The  Happy  Hunting  Grounds,  by  Kermit  Roose- 
velt, '18.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1080. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  188  pp.  $1.75. 

Theodore  Rooeetdt  end  His  Time,  Shown  in  kis 
own  Lsttsre,  by  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1080.  Two  vols.  Cloth,  il- 
lustrated, $10.00. 

MARRIAGES. 

V  It  is  requested  that  wedding  announcements 
be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gkaouatbb'  BCAOAsari^ 
in  order  to  make  this  record  more  nearly  complete. 

1869.  William  Hammatt  Simmons  to 
^Lucy  H.  Wheeler,  at  Bangor,  Me., 
Sept.  28,  1920. 

1889.  FWerick  Green  to  Lois  Shepaid,  at 
Plattsburg,  N.Y.,  Sept.  7,  1920. 

1890.  Winthrop  Edwards  Fiske  to  Mabel 
Cilley,  at  Exeter,  N.H.,  Sept.  4, 
1920. 


1891.  Angelo  Hale  to  Lydia  Woodbury 
Hyde,  at  Wellesley,  Sept.  1, 1920. 

1892.  Edward  Sands  Townsend  to  Earey 
Newell  Lee  Iselin,  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Oct.  11, 1919. 

1892.  Charles  Cobb  Walker  to  Helena 
Whitehouse,  at  Mt  Kisoo,  N.Y., 
Oct.  28, 1920. 

1895.  Edwin  SheiriU  Dodge  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Harrison  Child,  at  Westwood, 
Sept.  21, 1920. 

1896.  Fred  Robert  Jouett  to  Leah 
Rowland  Waterbury,  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y.,  Sept.  80,  1920. 
Edward  Lawrence  Logan  to  Cecelia 
Frances  Mullen,  at  W^altham,  Sept. 
4, 1920. 

William  Stocker  Clough  to  Leonora 
G.  Ronzer,  at  Orange,  N  J.,  May  15, 
1920. 

Charles  Edward  Nixdorff  to  Eliza- 
beth M.  Schroeder,  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  in  June,  1920. 
Asa  Dupuy  Watkins  to  Dorothea 
Day,  at  Catskill,  N.Y.,  Oct.  6, 
1920. 

[1900.]  John  Taylor  Williams  to  Helen 

£.  Hagan,  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 

Aug.  11,  1920. 
1901.  Bradford  Hale  Ellis  to  Bernice  G. 

Pahner,   at  Gait,   Ont.,   Canada, 

July  14, 1920. 

1901.  Arthur  Holmes  Morse  to  Alma 
Katherine  Meier,  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  June  5,  1920. 

1902.  Charles  David  Russell  to  Barbara 
Bamet,  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  Sept 
15, 1920. 

1904.  Richard    Cunningham    Ware    to 

Marjory  Cabot,  at  Milton,  June 

28, 1920. 
[1906.]  Eliot  Cross  to  Martha  McCook, 

at  Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y.,  Aug.  15, 

1920. 

Willard  Stephen  Paricer  to  Ellen 

Pratt,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  Oct 

11, 1920. 
1906.  Clarence  Hale  Sutherland  to  Mar- 
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gaiet  Townsend,  at  Ipswich,  Sept.      1912. 

14,  IWO. 
1907,  Thomas  Francis  Dwyer,   Jr.,   to 

Josephine  Horgan,  at  Cambridge,      1912. 

Oct.  6,  1920. 
1907.  Wilkins  Jones  to  Charlotte  Mary 

Mercer  Reyburn,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.»      1912. 

Oct.  13, 1920. 

1907.  William  Ross  Lawton  to  Mildred 
Townsend   Jones,    at   Roslindale,      1918. 
Oct.  80, 1920. 

1903.  Horatio  Alden  to  Evelyn  Gark      1918. 
Pike,  at  Lubec,  Me.,  Oct.  27, 1920. 

1908.  Rudolph  Altrocchi  to  Julia  Cooley,      1918. 
at  Chicago,  Rl.,  Aug.  26, 1920. 

1908.  Henderson    Indies    to    Elizabeth 

Ayer,  at  Bath,  England,  Aug.  7,      1918. 
1920. 

1908.  Abraham    Edward    Pinanski    to 

Viola  Rottenberg,  at  Boston,  Aug.      1918. 
10, 1920. 

1909.  Jeremiah    Augustine    Greene    to 
Frances  6.  Smith,  at  Cambridge,      1918. 
Sept.  22, 1920. 

1909.  Norman  Harrower  to  Mrs.  Harriet 

Greeley  Crocker,  at  Ogunquit,  Me.»      1914. 
Sept.  4,  1920. 

1909.  Arthur   Benedict   McCormick   to 

Ruth  H.  Johnson,  at  Waltham,      1914. 
Sept.  17, 1920. 

1910.  Sunuel    Horton    Brown,    Jr.,    to 
Marian  Arnold  Martin,  at  Marble-      1914. 
head,  Sept.  25, 1920. 

1910.  Stanley  Rausch  Howard  to  Edna 

A.  Thomas,  at  Wollaston,  Nov.  1,      1914. 
1920. 

1911.  Frank  Erskine  Crawford  to  Louise 

Ives  Welles,  at  Marshfield,  June      1914. 
26,1920. 
1911.  Henry  Forster  to  Helena  Livingston 

Fish,  at  Garrison-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,      1914. 
Aug.  28,  1920. 

1911.  George  Russell  Harding  to  Alice 
Cunningham,  at  Boston,  Sept.  8,      1915. 
1920. 

1912.  William  Cameron  Blackett  to  Pris-      1915. 
dUa  Badger,  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Oct. 

14, 1920. 


Edgar  Colby  Knowlton  to  Mildred 
Mason  Hunt,  at  Fall  River,  Sept. 
8,1920. 

Fabyan  Packard  toEdna  N.  Sypher- 
Kane,  at  North  Andover,  Sept  12, 
1920. 

Philip  Hales  Suter  to  Amy  O. 
Bradley,  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Aug. 
28,  1920. 

Robert   Bowser   to   Ruth   Deane 
Gates,  at  Amherst,  Oct.  28,  1920. 
John   Coulson,   Jr.,   to   Margaret 
Moore,  at  Medford,  Sept.  11, 1920. 
George  Ernest  Fahys,  Jr.,  to  Kath- 
ryn  Louise  Jackson,  at  Brookville, 
N.Y.,  Sept.  14.  J920. 
Charles  Gouvemeur  Hoffman  to 
Lydia  Vosburgh  Smith,  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  20,  1920. 
John  Munroe  to  Adelaide  Sedg- 
wick, at  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  Sept. 
25,  1920. 

Theodore  Clark  Richards  to  Doro- 
thy AUen,  at  Waltham,  Sept.  2, 
1920. 

Henry  Russell  Amory  to  Marina 
Dupr^  de  Oliviera  Partridge,  at 
London,  England,  Aug.  4,  1920. 
Charles  Barnes  Blanchard  to  The- 
resa Weld,  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Oct. 
16, 1920. 

Arthur  Graham  Carey  to  Elizabeth 
Foster  Millet,  at  Cambridge,  Aug. 
80,1920. 

Winthrop  Faulkner  to  Margaret  E. 
Jacobs,  at  Cobourg,  Ont.,  Canada, 
Sept.  7, 1920. 

Ericsson  Frizell  McLauj^ilin  to 
Elinor  Foster,  at  Evanston,  111., 
Sept.  11, 1920. 

Richardson  Morris  to  Margaret 
Faulkner,  at  Keene,  N.H.,  Sept. 
25,  1920. 

James  Francis  Conway  to  EUen  E. 
McQuade,  at  Lowell,  Aug.  81, 1920. 
Almus  Pratt  Evans,  Jr.,  to  Mar- 
garet Longfellow  Strong,  at  Roque 
Bluffs,  Me.,  Aug.  4, 1920. 
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1915.  Robert  Henry  Johnston  Holden  to 
Eleanor  H,  Harley,  at  Shirlqr 
Centre,  Oct.  9,  1920. 

1915.  Robert  Wmthrop  Kean  to  Eliza- 
beth Stuyvesant  Howard,  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  18, 1920. 

1915.  John  Everett  Rogers  to  Helen 
Healey  Corcoran,  at  Worcester, 
Oct.  20,  1920. 

1915.  Richard  Sanger  to  Lonni  W. 
Wheeler,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
July  22,  1920. 

1915.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  Thorn- 
dike  to  Katherine  Hunt,  at  Au- 
burn, N.Y.,  Oct.  9,  1920. 

1915.  Ralph  Preston  Wentworth  to  Ella 
Mary  Luderman,  at  Sedalia,  Mo., 
June  2,  1920. 

1916.  Warren  Dudley  Arnold  to  Eleanor 
Thomas  Baker,  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
Oct.  2, 1920. 

1916.  William  Rotch  Bullard  to  HOda 
Greenleaf,  at  Boston,  Nov.  4, 1920. 

1916.  Frederic  Joseph  Crehan  to  Abigail 
T.  Collins,  at  Boston,  Aug.  17, 
1920. 

1916.  Schuyler  Dillon  to  Constance  War- 
ren, at  Greenbush,  Aug.  28,  1920. 

[1916.]  Donald  Nelson  Gilbert  to  Alice 
May  Faulkner,  at  South  Paris,  Me., 
Aug.  5,  1920. 

1916.  Carl  Eldon  Griffin  to  Helen  La 
Monte  Ely,  at  Oswego,  N.Y.,  June 
29,  1920. 

1916.  Willard  Samuel  Putnani  to  Doro- 
thy Gardner  Crouch,  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  Sept.  7,  1920. 

1917.  Emanuel  Bernard  to  Dorothy 
Gypson  Gordon,  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  July  25.  1920. 

1917.  Harold  Ravmond  Caley  to  Ruth 

S.  Reed,  at  Whitman,  May  1, 1920. 
1917.  Newton  Prouty  Darling  to  Mar- 

cella  Hathaway  Foster,  at  Woi^ 

cester,  Oct.  9,  1920. 
1917.  Alden  Simonds  Foss  to  Dorothy 

Parker  Tenney,  at  Boston,  Oct.  16, 

1920. 


1917.  Joseph  Gerard  Green  to  Cyrilla  R. 

Mitsch,  at  Boston,  Aug.  14,  1920. 
1917.  Horace  Goodwin  Killam  to  Mareia 

C.  Hdt,  at  Cambridge,  Sept  11, 

1920. 
1917.  Allen  Potter  to  Emfly  Illlinghast, 

at  Boston,  Oct.  SO,  1920. 

1917.  WUiam  Payne  Thompson  Preston 
to  Fanny  Taylor  Baldwin,  at  Mt. 
Kiaco,  N.Y.,  Sept.  25,  1920. 

1918.  Thacher  Nelson  to  Winnifred  Alli- 
son, at  Harwichport,  June  5,  1920. 

1918.  Dominic  William  lUch  to  Helen 
Elizabeth  Gilbert,  at  New  Yoik, 
N.Y.,  June  12, 1920. 

1919.  Edmund  Billings,  Jr.,  to  Elise  Gai- 
ceau,  at  Dedham,  Oct.  16,  1920. 

[1919.]  Henry  Augustus  (mowing  to 
Muriel  Fiske  Livermore,  at  Boston, 
Oct.  7,  1920. 

1919.  Robert  Ellsworth  Gross  to  Maiy 
Bradford  Palmer,  at  West  Newton, 
Oct.  4,  1920. 

1919.  William  Christian  Heppenheimer, 
Jr.,  to  Frances  Ruzton,  at  East- 
hampton,L.I.,  N.Y.,  Sept.  28. 1920. 

1919.  Joseph  Henry  Poett  Howard,  Jr., 
to  Helene  Louise  Martin,  at  Chest- 
nut HiD,  Pa..  Oct.  23,  1920. 

1919.  William  Coit  Hubbard  to  Elizabeth 
Musgrave  Merrill,  at  Duluth, 
Minn.,  Sept.  25,  1920. 

[1919.]  John  Pickering  to  Ruth  Benson, 
at  Salem,  Oct.  9,  1920. 

[1919.1  James  Pierce  Stearns,  2d,  to 
Esther  Vinal  Fennessy,  at  Brook- 
line,  Oct.  6,  1920. 

1919.  Leland  Anton  Whitney  to  Dorothy 
E.  Messer,  at  Concord,  Sept  4, 
1920. 

1920.  Harrison  Otis  Apthorp  to  Marion 
Wheeler  Stevens,  at  Boston,  Oct 
2,1920. 

1920.  Stephen  Paine  to  Priscilla  Davies, 
at  Reading,  Sept.  80,  1920. 

[1922.]  Richard  Neal  Greenwood  to 
Bessie  Marion  Siomis,  at  Boston, 
Oct  23, 1920. 
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LL.B.  1900.  Weld  Men  RoHins  to  Isabel 

Wardner,  at  Boston,  Oct.  26,  1920. 
S.T.B.  1916.  Douglas  Le  Tell  RighU  to 

Cecil  Burton,  at  Kentland,  Ind., 

June  15, 1920. 
Ph.D.   1917.  Alfred  Wandtke  to  Alice 

Jane  Dinsmore,  at  Lewiston,  Me., 

June  16, 1920. 
B£D.  1917.  Edwin  Porter  Buchanan  to 

Marian  Vesta  Bayley,  at  Boston, 

Oct.  16, 1920. 
M.D.  1919.  Clarence  Wyman  Fipphen  to 

Ethel  Dole,  at  Concord,  N.H.,  Oct. 

2,1920. 
S.L.A.  1919-1920.  Wayne  Charles  Hob- 
worth  to  Doris  Eleanor  Campbell, 

at  Windsor,  Conn.,  Aug.  27, 1920. 
A.M.    1920.  Gordon   Enoch    Gates   to 

Helen  Louise  Baldiitin,  at'  Bangor, 

Me.,  Sept  7, 1920. 

NECROLOGY. 

Deaths  of  GmdnatM  and  Temponzy  Hem- 
ben  duriog  the  ptst  three  months, 
with  sofme  dei^  of  earlier  date,  not  pro- 
inously  reported. 
Prepared  by  the  Editor  of  the  Quinquennial 

Catalogue  of  Harvard  UniTenity. 
Any  one  having  information  of  the  decease  of  a 
Graduate  or  Temporary  Member  of  any  department 
of  tbe  Univefsity  is  asked  to  send  it  to  tlie  Editor 
of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue,  Harvard  College 
Library,  Cambridge,  Biassacfausetts. 

Henry  Herbert  Edes,  Editor-in-ChieL 

<0ra1ittate0* 

The  College. 
1852.  William  Gardner  Choate,  LL.B.,  b. 
90  Aug.,  1880,  at  Salem;  d.  at  Wall- 
ingford.  Conn.,  14  Nov.,  1920. 

1855.  Benjamin  Smith  Lyman,  b.  1  Dec., 
1835,  at  Northampton;  d.  at 
Chellenham,  Pa.,  80  Aug.,  1920. 

1856.  FVands  Howe  Johnson,  b.  15  Jan., 
1885,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  27  Oct.,  1920. 

1856.  Arthur  Searle,  A.M.,  b.  21  Oct., 
1837,  at  London,  England;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  23  Oct.,  1920. 

1858.  Seth  Miller  Murdock,  b.  0  Aug., 


1836,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  28  Aug.,  1919. 

1859.  Andrew  Janes  Lathrop,  A.M.,  b. 
19  March,  1836,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Waltham,  14  Oct.,  1920. 

1860.  Henry  Stephen  Mackintosh,  A.M., 
b.  11  Jan.,  1838,  in  Sandwich 
Islands;  d.  at  Newton,  24  Oct., 
1920. 

1860.  Henry  George  Spaulding,  Grad. 
Div.  S.,  b.  28  May,  1837,  at  Spen- 
cer; d.  at  Brookline,  13  Sept.,  1920. 

1866.  John  Larkin  Thomdike,  LL.B.,  b. 
27  July,  1844,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Manchester,  24  Oct.,  1920. 

1867.  William  Edward  Ellison,  b.  30 
June,  1845,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston, 
21  Sept.,  1920. 

1867.  Charles  Sibley  Gage,  b.  1  Jan., 
1845,  at  Concord,  N.H.;  d.  at 
Concord,  N.H.,  6  Sept.,  1920. 

1869.  Henry  Franklin  Burt,  A.M.,  b.  22 
Mar.,  1847,  at  Taunton;  d.  at  Taun- 
ton, 22  Oct.,  1920. 

1869.  William  Hammatt  Simmons,  b. 
27  Dec.,  1848,  at  Springfield;  ,d.  at 
Bangor,  Me.,  4  Oct,  1920. 

1872.  Merton  Spencer  E[eith,  b.  27  Jan., 
1851,  at  No.  Bridgewater;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  15  Nov.,  1920. 

1873.  Robert  Alexander  Barnard  Dajrton, 
b.  1  Jan.,  1853,  at  New  York.  N.Y.; 
d.  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  5  Sept., 
1920. 

1874.  Robert  Alexander  Southworth,  b. 

6  May,  1852,  at  Medford;  d.  at 
Little  Boar's  Head,  N.H.,  25  Aug., 
1920. 

1874.  Henry  Amott  Chisholm,  b.  18  Nov. 
1851,  at  Montreal,  Can.;  d.  at  Yo- 
kohama, Japan,  28  Sept.,  1920. 

1875.  Ernest  Szemelenyi,  M.E.,  b.  25 
June,  1852,  at  Baltimore,  Md.;  d. 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  15  Nov.,  1919. 

1876.  Frank  Eugene  Chase,  b.  16  March, 
1856,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Brookline, 

7  Oct.,  1920. 

1879.  Walter  Conway  Frescott,  b.  13 
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Aug.,  1857,- at  No.  Conway,  N.H.; 
d.  at  Newton,  22  Oct.,  1920. 

1880.  Charles  Stevenson  Davis,  b.  1  Jan., 

1858,  at  Plymouth;  d.  at  Plymouth, 
11  Sept.,  1020. 

1881.  Frederic  Wood  Hardy,  b.  23  Jan., 

1859,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Makawao 
Maui,  Hawaiian  Islands,  8  April* 
1920. 

1882.  Charles  Armstrong  Snow,  b.  28 
Sept.,  1862,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Nan- 
tucket, 1  Sept.,  1920. 

1883.  George  Ebeneser  Howe,  LL.B.,  b. 
5  Feb.,  1862,  at  BratUeboro,  Vt; 
d.  at  Cambridge,  4  Oct.,  1920. 

1883.  Charles  Francis  Morse,  M.D.,  b. 

28  Feb.,  1861,  at  Boston;  d.  at 

Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  9  Oct.,  1920. 
1891.  Frederick  Wires  Brown,  LL.B.,  b. 

11  Oct.,  1867,  at  UnderhiU,  Vt.-,  d. 

at  West  Newton,  9  Oct.,  1920. 
1891.  Grahame  Jones,  b.  2  Mar.,  1868^  at 

Chicago,  HI.;  d.  at  Isle  of  Wight, 

England,  9  Sept.,  1920. 
1891.  Edward  Calvin  Moen,  b.  12  Oct., 

1870,   at  Elizabeth,   N.J.;  d.   at 

New  York,  N.Y.,  20  Oct.,  1920. 

1891.  Charles  King  Morrison,  b.  24  June, 

1867,  at  New  York,  N.Y.;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y..  18  Oct.,  1920. 

1892.  Henry  Staples  Potter,  b.  5  Nov., 

1870,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Southboio, 
28  Aug.,  1920. 

1893.  Ambrose  Collyer  Dearborn,  b.  31 
Jan.,  1873,  at  Melrose;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  19  Sept.,  1920. 

1893.  Francis  Crump  Lucas,  b.  14  Nov., 

1868,  at  Columbus,  Ind.;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  12  June,  1920. 

1893.  Harry  Edward  Sears,  M.D.,  b.  11 
April,  1870,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Beverly,  20  Oct.,  1920. 

1894.  Walter  Sydney  Johnson,  b.  29  Nov., 

1871,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  d.  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  17  Sept.,  1920. 

1896.  Bion  Bradbury  Howard,  b.  17 
July,  1874,  at  MiUbury;  d.  at 
Chioago,  HI.,  14  April,  1920. 


1898.  Ezra  Millard,  b.  10  Sept.,  1877,  at 
Onuiha,  Nebr.;  d.  at  Omaha,  Nebr., 
2  June,  1920. 

1898.  Moncure  Robinson,  b.  3  Feb., 
1876,  at  New  York,  N.Y.;  d.  at 
Vichy,    France,    11  -  Aug.,    1920. 

1898.  Guy  Hamilton  Scull,  b.  2  Nov., 
1876,  at  Boston;  d.  at  New  York. 
N.Y.,  29  Oct.,  1920. 

1899.  Edward  Harmon  Virgin,  b.  13  July, 
1876,  at  Jamaica  Plain;  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  14  Nov.,  1920. 

1903.  Cyrus  Brewster,  b.  18  Dec.,  1880. 

at  Derby,   Conn.;  d.  at  Derby, 

Conn.,  2  Aug.,  1920. 
1903.  Carroll  Livingston  Perkins,  LL.B., 

b.  15  May,  1880,  at  Brookline;  d. 

at  Brookline.  16  Aug.,  1920. 

1905.  Samuel  Raphael  Masstrangialo, 
LL.B.,  b.  7  Jan.,  1883,  at  Boston; 
d.  at  Worcester.  6  Sept.,  1920. 

1906.  Frederic  Hall  White,  b.  20  Dec., 
1883.  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  d.  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  18  Sept.,  1920. 

1907.  Frederick  Ernest  Moir,  b.  24 
Feb..  1886.  at  West  Quincy;  d. 
at  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt.,  8  Nov., 
1920. 

1908.  Gordon  Ware,  b.  21  Sept.,  1886,  at 
Milton;  d.  at  Paris,  France,  18 
Aug.,  1920. 

1909.  Nathaniel  Fellowes  Davis,  LL.B.. 
b.  7  Sept..  1886,  at  Boston;  d.  at 

'  Coblenz,  Germany,  28  Aug.,  1920. 

1910.  Henry  Young  Masten,  b.  16  Jan., 
1890,  at  PortUnd,  Ore.;  d.  at  Red- 
lands,  Cal.,  26  June,  1920. 

1910.  John  Silas  Reed,  b.  22  Oct.,  1887. 
at  Portland,  Ore.;  d.  at  Moscow, 
Russia,  17  Oct.,  1920. 

1917.  John  Stacy  Brown,  b.  18  Nov., 
1894,  at  Newport,  R.I.;  d.  at  Cal- 
cutta, India,  5  Nov.,  1920. 

Scieni^  School, 
1865.  George  Gilbert  Davis,  b.  30  Aug., 
1844,  at  North  Andover;  d.    at 
North  Andover,  30  Sept.,  1920. 
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1873.  William  Earl  Dodge  Scott,  d.  at 
Shawnee,  Pa.,  in  1910. 

1874.  Warren  Delano,  b.  11  July,  1852; 
d.  at  Banytown,  N.Y.,  9  Sept., 
1920. 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
1899.  Prentiss  Cheney  Hoyt,  A.M.,  b.  1 

Aug.,  1869,  at  Addison,  Vt.;  d.  at 

West  Boylston,  11  June.  1920. 
1902.  George  WiUiam  Bell,  A.M.,  b.  8 

Apr.,  1878,  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  d.  at 

Stoneham,  5  Nov.,  1920. 
1910.  Prank  Seay,  A.M.,  b.  17  Dec.,  1881, 

at  New  Orleans,  La.;  d.  at  Dallas, 

Texas,  14  Feb.,  1920. 
1918.  Julius  Schmittle  Hoffman,  A.M.,  b. 

23  Oct.,  1896,  at  New  Orleans,  La.; 

d.  at  Cambridge,  29  June,  1920. 

Business  School. 
1915.  Matthias  Wisen  Baker,  b.  20  Oct., 
1888^    at>  Mystic,  Conn.;    d.   at 
Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.,  14  Oct.,  1920. 

Medical  School, 

1859.  Walter  Wesselhoeft,  b.  in  1838,  at 
Weimer,  Germany;  d.  at  Sand- 
wich, 17  Aug.,  1920. 

1866.  Sylvanus  Heath,  b.  23  Sept.,  1838^ 
at  Franklin  Falls,  N.H.;  d.  at 
Gibnan,  111.,  16  June,  1910. 

1868.  Neil  Sutherland,  d.  at  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Can.,  10  Sept.,  1920. 

1870.  Stephen  William  Hayes,  b.  at 
County  Cork,  Ireland;  d.  at  New 
Bedford,  2  Nov.,  1920. 

1870.  Herbert  Smith,  b.  4  July,  1847,  at 
Hamilton,  Bermuda;  d.  at  Burin 
North,  Nfld.,  22  May,  1916. 

1871.  Edward  Mortimer  Paterson,  b.  17 
July,  1844,  in  Pictou  Co.,  N.S.;  d. 
at  San  Jos^  CaL,  24  April,  1916. 

1872.  Matthew  Law  Macfarland,  b.  at 
Kingston,  Kings  Co.,  N.B.;  d.  at 
West  End,  St.  John,  N.B.,  12 
April,  1916. 

1874.  William  Edward  Moseley,  b.  22 


May,  1848,  at  Petersham;  d.  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  10  Feb.,  1916. 

1875.  Frederick  Morse  Wilson,  b.  8 
Dec.,  1850,  at  Hebron,  Me.;  d.  at 
Ancon,  Panama,  30  Dec.,  1917. 

1879.  Wyllis  Gilbert  Eaton,  b.  23  Feb., 
1854,  at  Lawrence;  d.  at  Lowell, 
26  June,  1916. 

1881.  Charles  Henry  Call,  b.  1858,  at 
Warner,  N.H.;  d.  at  Greeley,  Colo., 
17  April,  1917. 

1882.  Henry  Winslow  Boutwell,  b.  2  Aug. 
1848,  at  Lyndeboro,  N.H.;  d.  at 
Manchester,  N.H.,  3  Nov.,  1920. 

1882.  Charles  Frederic  Denny,  b.  26 
Nov.,  1857,  at  Keokuk,  la.;  d.  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal..  24  March,  1917. 

1892.  EmilCariFraserRuppel,b.9April, 
1859,  at  Saarbrucken,  Grermany;  d. 
at  Lynn,  10  Oct.,  1920. 

1893.  John  Bernard  Donnelly,  b.  27  Oct., 
1866,  at  Fitchburg;  d.  at  Gardner, 
1  Aug.,  1917. 

1899.  John  William  Foss,  b.  17  June,  1862. 
at  Barrington,  N.H.;  d.  22  Jan., 
1920. 

1904.  Edwin  Lewis  Drowne,  b.  in  1878^ 
at  East  Boston;  d.  at  Boston,  24 
Oct.,  1920. 

1905.  George  Kelsea  Hildreth,  b.  7 
March,  1880,  at  Lisbon,  N.H.;  d. 
at  New  York,  N.Y.,  6  April,  1917. 

Law  Scfiool. 

1861.  Thomas  Fry  Tobey.  b.  15  Sept., 
1840,  at  Providence,  R.I.;  d.  at 
Sea  Isle  City,  N.J.,  7  June,  1920. 

1877.  Charles  Ross  Darling,  b.  15  Nov., 
1853,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  d.  at 
Newton  Centre,  22  Aug.,  1920. 

1883.  Alpheus  Henry  Snow,  b.  8  Nov., 
1859,  at  Claremont,  N.H.;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  19  Aug.,  1920. 

1912.  Theodore  Campbell  Carey,  b.  2 
Nov.,  1888,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
d.  10  Sept.,  1916. 

1914.  Robert  Givens  Argo,  b.  19  Nov., 
1881,  at  Taint  Lick,  N.Y.;  d.  at 
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Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  13  July, 
1920. 
1916.  Shelton  Hale,  b.  11  Jan.,  1891,  at 
Rogersville,  Tenn.;  d.  at  Windsor, 
Vt.,  12  Sept.,  1920. 

Dvoiniiy  School, 
1877.  Lyman  Bronson  Hall,  b.  10  Aug., 
1852,  at  Richmond,  Vt.;  d.  near 
Birmingham,  O.,  3  July,  1920. 

Honorary  Degree. 
1903.  Winthrop  Murray  Crane,  LL.D., 
b.  23  April,  1853,  at  Dalton;  d.  at 
Dalton,  2  Oct.,  1920. 

Cemiiorst;  fRmUxiu 

The  College. 

1870.  Hany  Frank  Newhall,  b.  21  Jan., 
1849,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  d.  at 
Minneapolb,  Minn.,  8  July,  1920. 

1881.  Edward  Ridgley,  b.  3  Nov.,  1859, 
at  Springfield,  Bl.;  d.  at  Spring- 
field, ni.,  11  July,  1920. 

1886.  Robert  Milton  Parks,  b.  23  July, 
1858,  at  Bedford,  Ind.;  d.  at 
LouisviDe,  Ky.,  15  Aug.,  1917. 

1891.  Arthur  Lawrence  Woods,  b.  15 
Feb.,  1870,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Arling- 
ton, 24  Oct.,  1920. 

1892.  Walter    Eugene    Rowley,    b.    11 
.     July,    1867,   at   Richmond;   d.  at 

New  York,  N.Y.,  9  Oct.,  1920. 

1893.  Henry  IngersoU  Waite,  b.  27 
Sept.,  1868;  d.  30  Sept.,  1920. 

1894.  Charles  Arthur  Bliss,  b.  26  Oct., 
1867,  at  Newbinyport;  d.  at 
Newburyport,  10  Oct.,  1920. 

1894.  Arthur  Babson  Horton,  b.  25  Aug., 
1871,  at  Boston;  d.  at  London, 
England,  9  Sept.,  1920. 

1895.  Leeds  Vaughan  Waters,  b.  6  Jan., 
1873,  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  3  Nov.,  1920. 

1896.  George  Tilly  Rice,  b.  4  July,  1873, 
in  England;  d.  at  Westwood,  20 
Sept.,  1920. 


1896.  Ambrose  Edward  Roberts,  b.  8 
Nov.,  1873,  at  Bangor,  Me.;  d.  at 
Boston,  5  Nov.,  1920. 

1902.  James  Edward  Myers,  b.  24  Aug., 
1880,  at  Colllnsville,  Conn.;  d.  at 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  4  Jan.,  1919. 

1913.  Charles  Pierpont  Funchard,  b.  3 
June,  1885,  at  Framingham;  d.  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  12  Nov.,  1920. 

1917.  Bees  Williams,  b.  2  Mar.,  1891,  at 
Howells,  N.Y.;  d.  at  Concord, 
N.H.,  3  Oct.,  1918. 

1919.  David  Sidney  Laird,  b.  14  Oct, 
1897,  at  Summerside,  P.E.I.;  d.  at 
Marblehead,  8  Aug.,  1920. 

1919.  Robert  Gurdon  Thomson,  b.  12 
Sept.,  1897,  at  Glasgow,  Mo.;  d.  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  16  Feb.,  1920. 

Seient^  School. 
1862-64.  Joseph   Lmcok   Colby,   b.  24 
Feb.,  1846,  at  Boston;  d.  at  New- 
ton,  8  Oct.,  1920. 

Qraduate  School  of  Arte  and  Scieneee. 
1913-15.  George  William  Nasmyth,  b.  9 
July,  1882,  at  Ckveland,  O.;  d.  at 
Geneva,    Switzerland,    20    Sept, 
1920. 

Business  School. 
1909-10.  Harold  Clarkson  Hiatt,  b.  22 
Apr.,  1889,  at  Wilmington,  O.; 
d.  at  WUmington,  O.,  26  July, 
1915. 

Medical  School. 
1861-62. 1  Charles  Henry  Newhall,  b.  24 
1867-69.)  Oct.,  1838,  at  Lincoln;  d.  at 

Newton  Highlands,    11    May, 

1920. 
1867-68.  John  Cameron  MacDougall,  b. 

29  May,  1850,  at  Whycocomagh, 

Cape  Breton;  d.  at  Truro,  N.S., 

5  Feb.,  1917. 
1867-70.  William    Leon    Sweet,    b.    at 

Attleboro;  d.  at  Roslindale,  13 

Sept.,  1920. 
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180&-01.  Eugene  Aloysius  Bickford,  d. 
6  Nov.,  1014. 

Denial  SehocL 

187^75.  Charles  William  Bradley,  b.  22 
June,  1850,  at  Haverhill;  d.  at 
Newton,  17  Sept.,  1920. 

189M)0.  George  Weston  Burpee,  b.  19 
Jan.,  1879,  at  New  London, 
N.H.;  last  heard  from  in  1910. 

Law  School, 

1858-^.  William  Hamersley,  b.  9  Sept., 
1888,  at  Hartford.  Conn.;  d.  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  17  Sept., 
1920. 

1858-60.  Edward  Bagley  Merrill,  b.  25 
Jan.,  1885,  at  New  Bedford;  d 
at  New  York,  N.Y.,  7  Nov.. 
1920. 

1860-02.  Thomas  Maynard  Gill,  b.  18 
Sept.,  18S7,  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.; 
d.  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  81  Dec., 
1915. 

1865-66.  Solon  Bancroft,  b.  at  Bead- 
ing, ;  d.  at  Beading,  1  Nov., 
1920. 

1866-68.  Charles  Clark  Spellman,  b. 
4  Dec.,  1843.  at  South  Wil- 
braham;  d.  at  Springfield,  IS 
Sept.,  1920. 

1880-81.  Frederick  Heniy  Richardson, 
b.  22  July,  1861,  at  Rutland, 
Vt.;  d  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  11  Aug., 
1914. 

1908-06.  Laurence  Levi  Brown,  b.  22 
March,  1880,  at  Adams;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  20  March. 
1919. 

1906-09.  Timothy  Daly.  b.  5  March, 
1881,  at  Lawrence;  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  17  Oct.,  1920. 

Divinily  School. 

1875-76.  Biadish  Calvin  Ward,  b.  14 
June,  1824,  in  Mass.;  d.  at  Spo- 
kane. Wash..  81  Oct.,  1920. 

1908-09.  Naokatsu  Kubushiro.  b.  1 1  Feb., 


1880,  at  Kumamoto,  Japan;  d 
at  Tokyo,  Japan,  8  June,  1920. 

UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

Eliot  Wadsworth,  *98^  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

Henry  Guy,  Dean  of  the  Facultyof 
Letters  and  Professor  of  French  Literature 
at  the  University  of  Toulouse,  has  been 
appointed  French  Exchange  Professor  at 
Harvard  this  year. 

A  course  of  lectures,  with  practical 
exercises  and  demonstrations,  for  teachers 
of  the  blind  and  workers  with  the  blind  is 
being  given  in  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education. 

Charles  Macfie  Campbell,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Felix  Frankfurter,  LL.B  *06,  has  been 
appointed  Byrne  Professor  of  Adminis- 
trative Law. 

Prof.  George  C.  Whipple  has  returned 
to  Harvard  after  an  absence  of  eight 
months,  during  which  he  has  been  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Sanitation  of  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  with  headquarters 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

General  Marie  Emile  Fayolle,  personal 
emissary  of  Marshal  Foch  to  the  United 
States,  was  the  guest  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity on  October  8. 

The  Latin  versions  of  the  terms  in 
which  the  honorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  Commencement  are  as  follows: 

Arlium  Magutrum: 

AhEXJMDBJJM  CAifPBSLL  King:  altenim  ex 
duobut  illiB  militibus  Americania  qui  primi  a  Gallia 
cniee  beDica  condonati  sunt,  qui  ipse  in  eo  primo 
in  qno  noatrates  ceciderunt  certamine  proefiatua 
non  modo  nunquam  poatea  aberat,  ai  acrina  pug- 
nandum  eaaet,  sed  hac  aua  atque  avita  virtute  eUtua 
idem  qui  nomen  inter  gregarios  ediderat  ad  gradum 
tribuni  milltaria  aaoenditnecnon  inter  legates  primi 
exercitua  adacriptua  eat. 
Ariium  Magitirum: 

EuoKNicM  Hanss  Smith:  Scholae  Dentium  Med- 
icine apud  noa  Decanum,  quam  acholam  per  omnea 
tenuitates  rerum  viginti  quinque  annorum  inaigni 
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pietate  ita  ornavit  aedifidoque  ezstnuit  ut  ea  inter 
omnea  nunc  vere  emioeat. 
Seieniia*  Doetorem: 

Hebmannum  MiCHAELEif  Bioos:  vinim  medi- 
cinae  ariU  peritiasimum,  qui  valetodini  noetrae  non 
suae  diligentiuime  inaervieiu  contra  phthiain  corn- 
minus  dimicavit  permultisque  made  laborantibus 
opem  et  salutem  attulit. 
Saerosandae  Theoloffiae  Doctonm: 

Rdfuic  MATTaABUH  JoNBs:  Fhilosophiae  Pro- 
fessorem  e  Collegeo  Haverfordiano,  qni  a  coltu  atque 
religione  pueri  per  fidem  efficacem  uaque  ad  sapien- 
tiam  iUam  di  vinam  et  rite  maturatam  paulatim  pn>- 
vectusest. 
hoerosandae  TheoloQiae  DoHorem: 

Ebnestcm  DeWitt  Bortom:  Nov!  Testament! 
Interpretandi  Professorem  Cbicaginiensem,  qui 
multos  iam  per  annos  ipsos  doctores  erudiit  studio- 
que  doctrinae  inflammavit  atque  diludde  omnia  ex- 
pUcavit  quae  et  Graed  et  Christiani  ad  sdentiam 
animae  contulerint. 
Legum  Doetorem: 

RoBEBTUM  SoxEBB  Bbookinos:  Universitatis  et 
Scholae  Medicae  ^ashingtoniae  fautorem  guber- 
natoremqoe,  qui  res  graviaumas  administrando  ae 
vitae  bomlnum  amicum  liberakm  prudentemqoe 
praeatitit. 
Legun  Doetonm: 

RoacoB  Pouivd:  Scholae  L^um  apod  bos  De- 
canum,  et  iuru  et  herbarum  peritisaimum,  qui  iudi- 
candi  praedpiendi  acribendi  immo  cunctarum 
artium  studioaua  non  modo  obtinuit  ut  ampliora 
aemper  in  regna  valeret  iua  dvile  aed  totam  iuru 
sdentiam  in  suae  propriae  provindam  fqrnum 
redegit. 
SeienHae  Doetorem: 

GxTiUKUiuM  WiLUAics  KuDc:  dttoem  medicnm 
tribus  in  bellis.  Civili  Hiapanensi  atque  boc  ultimo, 
optime  meritum,  qui  inter  Americanoa  artia  chimr- 
gtcae  peritoa  aummoa  gradatim  honorea  aaaecntas 
est. 
Legum  Doetorem: 

Frankun  Knioht  Lank:  rebua  domestids  prae- 
posttum,  cui  per  viginti  annos  rd  publioae  inser- 
vienti  nil  aliud  nisi  rd  pubUcae  commodum  speo- 
tanti  quod  agrum  publicum  et  conservavit  et  lae- 
tiorem-  reddidit,  gratiam  mazimam  habebnnt 
posteii. 
L^fum  Doetorem: 

loHANNEif  losEPHUM  PEBSBiico:  qui  occoneBs 
bello  maioris  inatrumenti  et  apparatos  quam  cui- 
quam  eorum  quae  duces  Americani  antea  gesaerant, 
omnem  infregit  difficultatem,  atque  cum  tirone  eaer> 
dtu  contra  bostes  atrociasimos  ad  depugnandam 


provocatua  ipse  impetum  facere  auaoa  fu^entes 
uaqoe  ad  Sedanum  persecutoa  eat. 


VABIA. 

A  member  of  the  Class  of  1878  writes 
as  follows: 

The  article  by  Profetsor  Palmer  on  William 
Jamea,  in  the  current  number  of  the  magarine 
brings  to  me  ^lore  of  the  Jamea  of  the  elanroom 
than  anything  I  have  yet  aeen  and  induoea  me  to 
give  a  little  <rf  my  own  experience  there. 

I  took  Natural  History  S  in  the  ooDege  year, 
1877-1878.  then  hdd  in  aome  baaemeot  room  in 
the  museum  building;  if  I  remember  rightly  the 
course  was  on  **  comparative  anatomy  of  verte- 
bratea";  however  the  catalog  of  tboae  daya  will 
give  the  exact  nature  of  the  course;  the  text  b«oka 
were  Mivart'a  Anatomy  and  Huxley*a  Phyaiol- 
Qgy;  theae  hooka,  by  the  way,  received  but  little 
attention  in  the  daaaroom,  for  the  lecturer  could 
but  feel  hampered  by  the  tediousneaa  of  aoch  daaa 
work  and  launched  out.  at  almost  any  occasion,  into 
a  lecture  which  took  ahape  gradually  in  a  conne  on 
evolution;  these  lecturea  were  clear  and  illuminating 
and,  aa  the  lecturer  waa  enthuaiastic  on  the  aubject, 
did  not  fail  to  Idndle  a  re6ection  of  that  enthosi- 
asm  in  hia  hearers.  It  ia  in  thia  connection  that 
I  am  led,  after  thia  preamble,  to  naention  an  anec- 
dote about  Jamea  that  typifiei  him  to  aome  degree; 
many  of  the  atudenta  of  those  days  may  recall  tlie 
inddenL 

The  examination  paper  was  in  two  parts  eompria- 
ing  in  all  five  queationa,  four  of  which  were  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  course  itself,  while  the  fifth 
called  for  a  brief  essay  on  evolution;  the  student 
oould  wlect  either  the  first  four  questions  or  the 
fifth.  What  happened!  A  number  of  men  gave 
answers  to  all  five  questions  and  were  marked 
(mirabile  dictu)  accordingly,  so  that  aatooiahing 
results  of  105  per  cent  up  to  a  maximum  of  lt5  per 
cent  were  obtained.  The  value  of  the  first  foor 
questions  waa  95  per  cent  each  making  the  required 
100  per  cent;  the  value  of  the  fifth  qoeation  was  100 
per  cent  but  Jamea  had  marked  all  five  question" 
on  a  value  of  S5  per  cent  each.  When  the  matter 
was  brought  to  Jamea'  attention,  he  waved  cfaeer> 
fully  the  matter  aside  with  the  remark  that  he  would 
make  it  all  right  by  a  baaia  of  100  per  cent  for  the 
five  queationa.  Many  of  ua  who  had  complied  ex- 
actly with  the  requirementa  oX.  the  paper,  felt  that 
we  had  not  been  exactly  treated  with  fairness,  bat 
the  matter  passed  over  soon  with  a  smile  that  it  waa 
one  on  James. 
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ONE  REASON  WHY. 
By  SAMUEL  M.  SCOTT,  '86. 


I  FOUND  two  articles  in  the  Magazine  for  June  of  exceptional  in- 
terest. Mr.  W.  P.  Eaton,  *00,  with  a  certain  "sense  of  longing  or  of 
loss  in  some  foregone  eadstence,"  gave  a  study  of  Harvard  life  as  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  about  twenty  years  after  my  time; 
while  Mr.  B.  Fay  with  swift  and  graceful  touch  sketched  the  Harvard 
of  to-day  as  seen  by  a  sympathetic  foreigner.  They  look  at  their  sub- 
ject from  widely  separated  points  of  view,  but  they  produce  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  very  similar  impressions.  Mr.  Eaton  suggests 
inadequacy;  Mr.  Fay  waste.  Neither  writer  attempts  to  give  a  definite 
reason  for  the  defects  of  which  he  is  sensible.  Mr.  Eaton  seems  to 
impeach  the  system  in  general;  while  to  judge  from  certain  hints 
and  shades  of  meaning,  Mr.  Fay  r^rains  from  pursuing  the  subject 
in  that  direction  from  a  sense  of  delicacy. 

However  dispiriting  these  two  articles  may  be  in  one  respect,  they 
are  abundantly  gratifying  in  another;  Harvard  is  very  much  as 
she  always  was,  earnestly  insouciant,  industriously  indifferent,  and 
loyally  devoted  to  the  tradition.  I  must  confess  that  the  dearly 
beloved  companions  of  my  salad  days  might  have  blushed  to  find 
themselves  in  such  an  assembly  of  young  Greek  gods  as  Mr.  Fay  has 
depicted,  but  perhaps  one  must  make  a  little  allowance  for  artistic 
license  and  Gallic  courtesy. 

In  the  eighties  there  were  three  groups  of  undergraduates;  those 
who  were  members  of  the  clubs  and  societies  of  which  Mr.  Fay  speaks; 
those  who  for  a  variety  of  reasons  were  not;  and  the  "  Grinds,"  —  men 
as  a  rule  of  small  means  who  intended  to  make  their  living  by  teaching 
or  by  entering  the  mipistry  of  one  or  other  of  the  seven  and  seventy 
jarring  sects. 

One  must  share  the  life  of  a  University  to  benefit  by  a  sojourn  there, 
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and  in  undergraduate  life  the  man  of  the  first  group  alone  counted. 
He  held  himself  to  be  "the  Harvard  man"  'par  excellence,  and  his 
world  within  and  without  the  University  admitted  his  claim.  He  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  America  was  less  hyphenated  in 
those  days  he  was  generally  of  Anglo-Saxon  strain.  If  his  home  was  in 
the  Eastern  or  Southern  States  his  ancestors  may  have  been  College 
bred.  If  he  came  from  the  West  he  was  probably  the  first  member  of 
his  family  to  make  the  experiment.  In  every  case  it  might  safely  be 
assumed  that  he  had  been  carefully  nurtured  in  a  family  of  recognized 
social  position,  amid  well-to-do,  refined  and  even  luxurious  surround- 
ings. In  short  and  without  prejudice,  he  was,  in  the  best  sense,  of  the 
aristocracy  of  his  country  —  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  future  might  be  supposed  to  lie. 

As  a  rule  he  had  not  seen  much  of  the  world;  he  had  little  general 
culture,  his  education  had  been  governed  by  the  requirements  of  the 
Entrance  Examinations;  still  he  had  his  full  share  of  physical  and 
intellectual  vigor.  . 

Why  had  he  come  to  College?  Perhaps  he  had  one  of  the  professions 
in  view,  —  perhaps  he  wished  to  spend  four  years  pleasantly  and 
profitably  before  joining  his  father  in  some  established  business;  or  if 
he  had  no  assured  future  he  would  make  his  choice  when  the  time 
came,  and  he  had  a  healthy  American  confidence  in  himself.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  there  was  an  undeclared  reason;  the  mint 
mark  of  Harvard  was  believed  to  give  him  social  ciurency  and  his 
parents  had  sent  him  there  much  as  they  sent  his  sisters  to  the  "finish- 
ing schools"  of  the  period. 

From  the  very  first  he  was  conscious  of  an  unwonted  atmosphere; 
some  invisible  power,  some  intangible  influence  was  always  constrain- 
ing him,  some  unwritten  law  was  always  in  operation  against  him. 
The  Harvard  Spirit  was  at  work  upon  him  and  very  necessary  was  the 
discipline  to  his  youthful  isoul,  although  all  the  manifestation  of  it  that 
he  was  aware  of  in  himself  lay  in  a  growing  hatred  of  a  rival  institution 
believed  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Victory. 

But  it  was  only  a  discipline,  not  a  straitjacket.  All  types  of  youth 
were  there  —  the  man  of  the  North  was  not  the  man  of  the  South, 
the  man  of  the  East  was  not  the  man  of  the  West.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  haunt  the  byways  of  midnight  Boston  to  find  either  the  original 
or  the  picturesque,  but  outwardly  they  were  all  becoming  "Harvard 
men."  It  was  as  necessary  and  as  inevitable  as  the  tendency  to  uni- 
formity in  the  methods  of  instruction  of  which  Mr.  Eaton  seems  to 
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complain.  Most  of  these  men  had  no  tradition  of  any  kind  behind 
them,  and  to  deal  with  such  an  immature  and  miscellaneous  mass  of 
humanity  the  University  had  to  impose  some  standard  both  of  man- 
ners and  of  methods. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  few  knew  what  they  wanted  to  study 
unless  they  really  intended  to  follow  a  profession.  At  that  time  the 
Elective  System  came  into  operation  after  the  Freshman  year.  The 
general  disposition  was  to  seek  "soft "  courses,  either  under  instructors 
who  were  reputed  to  be  lenient  or  in  subjects  that  were  not  too  exact- 
ing. Eventually  and  at  haphazard  many  of  them  did  pitch  upon  a 
subject  or  two  that  aroused  their  interest  (and  more  mildly  their  en- 
thusiasm) and  so  came  into  their  own,  while  others  whose  intellectual 
appetite  was  perhaps  keener  browsed  in  an  amazing  number  of  pas- 
tures. Only  a  minority  followed  any  consistent  course  of  study,  for 
nobody  knew  in  what  way  in  the  future  one  branch  of  learning  would 
benefit  him  more  than  another.  Is  not  this  more  or  less  the  "inade- 
quacy" of  Mr.  Eaton's  lamentation? 

I  have  said  that  oiu*  undergraduate's  general  culture  was  limited. 
In  no  way  was  this  displayed  more  clearly  than  in  the  impression 
made  upon  him  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Norton;  Norton  might  have  been  a 
visiting  Martian  — '-  a  being  of  another  world.  His  gracious  unruflBed 
dignity,  the  flawless  English  in  which  he  delivered  his  lectures  — 
sadly  sweet  and  in  the  manner  of  one  who  saw  ineffable  visions,  —  his 
seemingly  boundless  erudition,  the  knowledge  that  he  was  persona 
grata  in  the  highest  literary  circles  of  England  and  that  he  corre- 
sponded familiarly  with  the  greatest,  made  him  for  many  a  hitherto 
unimaginable  example  of  scholarly  refinement  —  and  indeed  he  was  a 
very  perfect  gentle  knight. 

William  James  was  another  revelation.  A  "philosopher"  of  Eu- 
ropean reputation  with  none  of  the  professorial  ponderousness  such  a 
description  would  suggest;  manly,  almost  athletic  looking,  easy  and 
natural;  with  a  mind  always  at  ^ork  as  youthful,  as  eager,  and  as 
curious  as  our  own,  finding  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  simplest  of  daily 
phenomena;  ever  ready  to  listen  and  ever  ready  to  answer,  he  soon 
made  it  evident  that  Philosophy  and  Psychology  were  no  valley  of 
dry  bones.  While  "  Stubby  "  Child  —  the  cherubic  —  another  Euro- 
pean celebrity,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Don  that  was  possible 
amid  such  sinroundings,  shadowed  forth  all  that  was  involved  in  the 
serious  study  of  a  literature. 

After  all,  Nortonese  might  at  first  astonish  but  would  soon  weary 
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the  family  circle;  Philosophy  was  a  delightful  mental  recreation,  but 
it  had  an  evil  reputation  in  some  quarters;  and  the  study  of  Literature, 
like  the  practice  of  Virtue,  was  niggardly  in  its  rewards.  Nevertheless, 
helped  out  by  societies  and  sports,  our  undergraduate  got  as  much  as 
he  was  able  from  his  four  years  at  Harvard,  wrapped  it  up  carefully 
and  laid  it  away  in  a  napkin,  and  went  out  to  join  his  fellows  in  the 
market  place  —  and  if  Mr.  Fay's  picture  be  true  he  does  the  same  thing 
still.  The  picture  may  well  be  entitled  Waste. 

Yet  the  fault  was  not  in  the  University,  neither  was  it  in  the  man 
who  lacked  neither  mental  nor  moral  strength  of  a  high  order.  One 
had  but  to  see  him  at  his  sports  to  realize  the  tremendous  ambition 
that  could  fire  him  and  the  concentrated  energy,  the  Spartan  self- 
control  and  the  exhaustless  patience  with  which  he  could  pursue  it. 

Where  then  did  the  fault  lie?  Am  I  wrong  in  suggesting  that  it  lay 
in  the  nature  of  things  in  America  itself?  His  country  oflFered  him  no 
career. 

The  Framers  of  the  American  Constitution  were  convinced  that 
their  new  found  Democracy  must  be  as  carefully  guarded  from  usurpa- 
tion from  within  as  from  aggression  from  without.  The  strong,  the 
daring,  the  ambitious  man  must  be  restrained;  power  must  be  distrib- 
uted, not  concentrated;  and  the  system  they  evolved  was  a  series  of 
checks  and  counterchecks  devised  to  this  end.  In  so  doing  they  un- 
consciously made  Triumphant  Democracy  a  synonym  for  Triumphant 
Mediocrity.  Doubtless  the  subsequent  exploits  of  Bonaparte  con- 
firmed, in  the  minds  of  their  descendants,  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 
Time  passed;  the  country  grew  in  population  and  in  territory,  in 
wealth  and  in  power.  After  the  early  diflSculties  with  England  and 
the  later  troubles  with  Mexico  her  boundaries  were  secure;  she  dwelt 
in  isolation,  to  be  sure,  but  in  safety.  The  Civil  War  settled  for  all 
time  the  form  of  government,  and  the  American  Citizen  was  free  to 
develop  the  exhaustless  resources  of  the  vast  regions  about  him  and 
grow  rich.  He  believed  in  his  very  soul  that  he  dwelt  in  God's  own 
country  and  that  all  was  right  with  the  world  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. Above  all  his  was  a  land  of  freedom  and  equcdity  —  no  man 
should  be  distinguished  above  his  fellows  by  titles,  stars  and  garters, 
or  any  of  the  devices  of  an  older  world.  K  a  citizen  were  appointed  to 
office,  he  was  respected  in  that  office  so  long  as  he  held  it,  but  nothing 
more.  The  great  questions  of  governmental  form  having  been  settled, 
political  parties  became  associations  of  special  interests  that  sought  to 
use  the  places  of  power  to  advance  those  interests.  With  the  growth  of 
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party  came  the  Machine.  The  Engineers  of  the  Machine  (usually 
graduates  of  the  various  Tammany  Halls,  rarely  of  Harvard)  were  the 
real  ruling  class;  unseen  their  hands  pulled  all  the  strings.  Was  a 
Presidential  Candidate  required?  They  looked  about  for  a  "  safe  "  man 
of  clean  record,  one  who  might  be  trusted  to  leave  things  very  much  as 
they  were;  if  he  could  be  found  among  the  "plain  people,"  so  much 
the  better;  if  he  could  boast  a  log  cabin,  he  bore  the  very  marks  of  the 
Buddha.  Rarely  had  anything  in  his  past  career  especially  indicated 
him  as  the  coming  man,  usually  he  was  comparatively  unknown  to  his 
countrymen.  Instead  of  achieving  greatness  he  had  greatness  thrust 
upon  him.  No  one  could  tell  an  ambitious  undergraduate  what  course 
of  life  would  eventually  lead  him  to  such  distinction.  Indeed  he  was 
handicapped  from  the  start.  In  the  eighties  or  thereabout  when  a  few 
educated  men  of  prominence  and  public  spirit  tried  to  make  their  in- 
fluence felt  in  politics,  popular  indignation  was  aroused  and  scorn  was 
poured  upon  a  silk-stockinged  or  kid-gloved  aristocracy  —  I  have  for- 
gotten which  article  of  attire  it  was  that  gave  oflFense.  The  homy- 
handed  Son  of  Toil  was  the  true  national  hero.  There  was  no  room  in 
American  public  life  for  a  Gladstone  or  a  Disraeli,  for  instance,  not 
because  America  could  not  produce  men  of  equal  endowment  but 
because  she  knew  neither  how  to  seek  them,  nor  to  train  them,  nor  to 
use  them. 

Let  us  view  the  matter  in  another  light.  When  the  Public  School  boy 
of  England  or  the  Lyc6e  boy  of  the  Continent  came  up  to  the  Univer- 
sity to  prepare  for  a  career,  he  was  oflFered  a  wide  choice,  qualified  to 
some  extent  by  the  conditions  and  institutions  peculiar  to  his  country. 
If  his  ambitions  yearned  for  public  life,  he  knew  that  his  personal 
limitations  alone  set  a  boundary  to  the  future.  Once  in  Parliament  if 
he  had  the  ability  to  reach  Cabinet  rank  his  career  was  assured.  In 
office  or  out  of  office  he  would  be  hstened  to  and  respected  and  there 
was  always  the  dazzling  possibility  of  the  Prime  Ministership.  But  it 
was  an  exacting  life,  a  high  and  fateful  enterprise.  His  country  was 
surrounded  by  powerful  neighbors,  rivals  always  if  not  potential 
enemies.  He  must  study  the  history,  the  laws  and  the  literature  of 
these  peoples  that  he  might  learn  to  know  their  minds  and  fathom  their 
intentions.  Moreover,  he  must  train  himself  to  speak  and  to  debate. 
The  more  he  got  from  the  University,  the  more  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Union,  the  better  his  chances  would  be. 

If  his  country  had  colonial  possessions  the  administrators  and  great 
pTOconsuls  were  drawn  from  the  men  of  his  class;  in  any  case  there 
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was  the  Diplomatic  Service  similarly  recruited -^  both  offered  a 
varied  and  congenial  life  with  a  sure  pension  and  a  possible  peerage 
or  something  resembling  it.  But  they  both  required  strenuous  prepa- 
ration, for  the  competition  was  strong.  K  he  preferred  the  quieter 
walks  of  learning  there  were  fellowships  to  be  won  or  professorships 
free  from  the  drudgery  of  mere  teaching  and  the  tyranny  of  an  intoler- 
ant public  opinion.  Journalism  too  had  its  heroes;  if  he  could  rise  to 
rank  in  that  calling  his  name  would  be  known  and  his  words  quoted  in 
every  part  of  Europe;  he  might  become  a  very  Warwick  of  the  pen  and 
upset  a  ministry  or  avert  a  war  with  one  of  his  morning  articles.  In 
the  Capital,  the  great  clearing  house  of  the  activities  of  his  race,  every 
form  of  intellectual  effort  flourished.  A  brilliant  and  eager  Society 
was  ever  ready  to  welcome,  recognize,  and  reward  the  original  or  the 
new.  Should  he  produce  a  masterpiece,  an  appreciative  Academy 
would  make  him  an  Inmiortal  without  waiting  for  the  Verdict  of  the 
Ages.  On  all  sides  life  teemed  with  possibiUties;  he  had  but  to  choose 
and  prepare  himself  to  grasp  them;  and  at  the  University  he  met  men 
of  similar  tastes  and  ambitions  with  whom  he  could  talk  and  plan. 
If  he  had  exceptional  abiUty,  he  might  even  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
following  there. 

It  would  be  a  grotesque  misconception  to  imagine  that  I  have  any 
other  motive  in  painting  this  rosy  picture  than  to  show  that  these 
young  men  had  a  purpose  in  going  to  the  University  and  that  they 
knew  what  to  ask  from  it;  and  whatever  else  may  be  said,  this  was 
much  to  their  own  benefit  and  to  that  of  their  University.  Moreover, 
if  a  young  man  in  the  older  world  had  no  such  ambitions,  he  did  not  go 
to  a  University.  If  he  were  destined  for  Commerce  or  the  like,  he  felt 
that  the  Schools  gave  him  all  the  education  he  required,  and  that  early 
and  active  participation  in  the  life  itself  would  best  assure  his  future. 
Vagueness  of  purpose  alone  led  to  disaster. 

And  the  American  boy?  We  have  considered  his  prospects  in  the 
poUtical  field.  Of  course  there  was  Congress  if  he  had  a  taste  for 
wrangling  over  Trusts  and  Tariffs,  or  for  scrambling  for  appropriations 
under  some  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  but  he  would  find  little  glory  in  it 
and  certainly  small  profit  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  hands  clean.  He  must 
indeed  have  inherited  the  blood  of  the  Martyrs  if  he  had  thoughts  of 
becoming  a  reformer.  Diplomacy  was  not  a  profession;  the  principal 
posts  were  assigned  to  faithful  party  men  who  were  wealthy  enough 
to  indulge  themselves  in  a  four  years'  vacation  in  foreign  parts.  They 
were  not  expected  to  do  the  State  much  service;  it  was  enou^  if  they 
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brought  to  the  attention  of  the  effete  monarchies  of  Europe  the  charms 
of  democratic  simplicity.  Woe  to  them  if  they  took  themselves  too 
seriously.  For  the  most  part  Journalism  was  frankly  partisan  and  un- 
blushingly  commercial.  Certainly  small  provision  was  made  for  pure 
scholarship.  The  activities  that  depended  for  encouragement  and 
support  upon  an  active  and  organized  Society  sought  for  such  an 
institution  in  vain.  There  was  no  intellectual  Capital  in  the  country 
where  Society,  '"a  continuous  intermingling  of  influential  persons  and 
ideas/'  as  some  one  rather  awkwardly  but  sufficiently  defines  it,  could 
establish  itself.  The  elements  that  might  have  composed  it  were 
dispersed  through  all  the  cities  of  the  land,  merged  in  fussy  and  futile 
provincial  coteries.  Public  opinion  was  as  malleable  as  fire.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  people  lived  in  small  communities  full  of  the  self 
satisfaction  that  is  the  twin  bom  of  isolation.  To  them  the  rustic 
babble  of  their  bourg  was  the  murmur  of  the  World.  They  were  ab- 
sorbed in  material  pursuits  and  they  were  unreflectingly  partisan. 
The  nucleus  of  their  social  lives  was  usually  some  church  chosen  for 
the  prominence  they  themselves  gave  it  rather  than  for  its  doctrines. 
Any  opinion  they  may  have  held  of  foreign  lands  was  based  upon  their 
impressions  of  the  few  foreigners  they  had  met  and  needless  to  say 
it  was  rarely  favorable.  For  all  that,  a  trip  abroad  conferred  local 
distinction  and  had  its  temptations,  once  a  competency  was  assured. 
So  they  ventured  forth,  they  and  their  women  kind,  and  with  memo- 
ries scantily  furnished  with  pictures  of  the  past,  with  minds  untrained 
to  observation,  purblind  through  prejudice,  inarticulate  and  deaf 
through  ignorance  of  any  language  but  their  own,  they  speedily  mis- 
took the  nostalgia  that  weighed  upon  them  amid  unfamiliar  and  ill- 
comprehended  surroundings  for  a  heaven-sent  sign  of  the  superiority 
of  their  native  land  in  all  the  ways  of  men. 

Instinctively  moral,  —  rather  suspicious  of  the  dear  delights  of  life, 
however  innocent, — they  had  manifold  virtues,  these  people,  of  a  work- 
a-day  useful  kind,  and  as  they  also  had  the  votes,  office  seeking  oratory 
did  not  scruple  to  flatter  those  virtues  into  self-consciousness  and 
gradually  into  self-righteousness.  For  a  people  declaring  themselves  to 
be  sanely  practical  they  were  singularly  fadridden  and  much  given  to 
** movements"  and  to  projects  such  as  rendered  memorable  the  Acad- 
emy of  Laputa.  The  country  that  for  thirty  years  maintained  a  Con- 
cord School  of  Philosophy  and  its  offshoots  could  not  be  accused  of 
intellectual  torpidity.  The  transactions  of  these  Assemblies  must  fill 
a  library  of  folios.  Does  any  one  now  remember  that  Dr.  McCosh  once 
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addressed  the  Summer  School  for  five  hours  at  a  stretch?  But  the 
Brahmins  were  dying  out.  The  proverbial  philosophy  and  fireside  sen- 
timent of  Emerson  and  Longfellow  summarize  their  highest  achieve- 
ment —  the  noble  army  of  cranks  their  meanest. 

In  the  eighties,  Facts  Clubs  and  Current  Events  Clubs  were  in  the 
ascendant  and  "Reforms"  were  much  in  vogue.  True,  an  aridnsouled 
majority  had  not  yet  imposed  the  cult  of  the  parched  Up,  but  John 
the  Baptists  of  the  Anthony  Comstock  tribe  were  drawing  great 
crowds  into  the  wilderness. 

Briefly  in  some  form  or  other  there  were  all  the  political  evils  of  the 
old  world  systems  with  none  of  the  benefits  that  derive  from  a  complex 
social  organization.  Ifi  their  generous  zeal  for  justice,  the  men  who 
drafted  the  Charter  of  American  Liberty  had  failed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween inequality  of  privilege  and  inequality  of  function.  The  former 
is  an  iniquity  of  man's  contriving,  the  latter  is  an  inexorable  law  of 
Nature.  Civilization  is  the  forbearance  of  the  Strong,  and  that  civili- 
zation is  highest  in  which  forbearance  springs  from  moral  conviction  — 
not  from  mere  promptings  of  expediency.  Political  constitutions  can- 
not change  human  nature.  They  may  control  its  worst  features;  they 
may  determine  its  activities  (often  injuriously),  but  its  healthy  natural 
cravings  nothing  can  suppress,  —  and  one  of  the  strongest  cravings  of 
the  normal  human  being  is  to  prove  his  superiority  over  his  fellows 
in  some  respect  and  to  have  that  superiority  recognized. 

Since  men  began  to  live  in  commimity,  there  have  been  two  marked 
classes  —  Tyrants  and  tyrannized,  Rulers  and  ruled,  Governors  and 
governed,  Magistrates  and  people,,  and  perhaps  in  a  serener  age 
Guides  and  guided.  It  is  in  the  rules  that  determine  the  selection  of 
these  classes  that  the  highest  human  wisdom  is  revealed.  Where  the 
competent  are  trained  for  the  direction  of  the  less  competent,  there  is 
small  waste.  If  1  fe  is  endeavor  and  growth  is  pa:n,  the  struggles  that 
arise  out  of  these  natural  inequalities  are  salutary,  —  they  make  for 
Life  and  development.  It  is  the  heartburnings  and  the  conflicts  that 
are  fostered  by  the  fallacy  of  Equality  that  keep  the  world  in  an  un- 
healthy fever  of  turmoil  and  discontent.  Neither  nations  nor  individ- 
uals may  ignore  or  run  counter  to  the  eternal  verities  with  impunity. 

However,  to  hark  back  from  these  digressions,  such  was  the  America 
of  the  eighties  as  I  remember  it.  The  dull  coloring  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  lapse  of  years,  but  the  outline  seems  fairly  accurate.  Is  it  a  won- 
der that  a  young  man  went  to  his  University  without  a  purpose  and 
left  it  to  find  that  he  was  without  a  hope?  He  was  n't  needed  any- 
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where.  A  world  that  brought  much  sense  and  little  sentiment  to  bear 
on  practical  affairs  thought  he  was  too  old  to  begin  and  too  ill  equipped 
to  do  anything  else.  He  quickly  saw  that  money  was  the  standard  of 
merit.  The  only  way  in  which  a  man  could  prove  his  superiority  was 
by  making  a  fortune.  The  most  admired,  the  most  envied,  the  most 
famous  (or  most  talked  of)  in  the  land  were  the  millionaire  Captains  of 
Industry.  Ideals  and  dreams  were  kittle  cattle  and  so  —  treasuring 
them  in  secret  perhaps  ^ —  he  yielded  to  the  irresistible. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  condemn  the  institutions  of  a  great  country. 
They  are  the  choice  of  its  people  who  must,  however,  content  them- 
selves with  the  fruits  thereof.  If  they  prefer  the  thorn  and  the  thistle 
they  must  not  ask  for  grapes  and  figs.  They  cannot  expect  to  create  a 
great  University  in  a  land  that  offers  little  scope  to  the  higher  activi- 
ties. Remember  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  eighties.  It  is  long  since 
I  lived  in  America.  It  may  be  that  so  clear-sighted  a  nation,  enamored 
of  efficiency,  has*  learned  to  thank  the  benevolent  destiny  that  pre- 
served for  it  a  sanctuary  such  as  Harvard,  where  the  standards  are 
treasured  by  which  men  may  be  tested  and  trained  whom  it  will  be 
glad  to  use  and  proud  to  distinguish. 


THE  UNFOLDING  OF  COLLEGUTE  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

Bt  WALLACE  B.  DONHAM,  'M, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Busknesb  ADimasTRATioN. 

THE  growth  of  technical  engineering  schools  alongside  of  and 
competing  with  the  American  college  is  a  fact  the  importance  and 
extent  of  which  have  been  well  understood  by  those  interested  in 
educational  subjects.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  immediately 
practical  reactions  of  the  youth  and  his  desire  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  concrete  problems  of  life  by  a  training  as  concrete  as  these  problems 
look.  Unquestionably  also  applied  engineering  training,,  as  developed 
by  the  good  technical  schools,  has  been  a  factor  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  general  and  material  development  of  the  national  life.  The 
graduate  of  such  a  school  has  readily  accomplished  his  early  transition 
from  school  to  an  engineering  position  in  industry  and  his  training  has 
justified  itself  by  putting  him  at  an  early  date  on  a  self-supporting 
basis.  If  he  is  ever  himself  conscious  of  any  limitations  imposed  by  the 
severely  technical  and  indeed  the  non-commercial  character  of  his 
training,  if  it  sometimes  seems  to  him  that  his  training  fitted  him  for 
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immediate  results  in  subordinate  positions  not  of  an  executive  nature 
rather  than  for  business  leadership  in  a  broad  sense,  this  is  usually 
later  in  lif e>  and  the  fact  remains  that  weighed  by  the  test  of  immediate 
earning  capacity,  his  intensive  training  for  practical  engineering  justi- 
fies itself  by  his  accomplishments. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  college  course  in  liberal  arts  has  not 
so  completely  justified  itself  by  the  immediate  ability  of  graduates  to 
earn  a  satisfactory  living.  Business  has  displaced  the  professions  of  the 
ministry,  medicine,  and  the  law  as  the  occupational  choice  of  a  large 
and  increasing  percentage  of  college  graduates,  but  although  schools  of 
theology,  medicine,  and  law  have  been  of  recognized  value  for  many 
years,  until  very  recently  no  eflFective  method  of  training  for  the  transi- 
tion from  college  to  business  has  been  devised.  Yet  this  transition  is 
unquestionably  more  difficult  than  the  similar  transition  from  the 
technical  school  to  engineering  positions.  Languages,  literature,  pure 
science,  history,  and  economics  have  no  such  direct  availability  for 
industrial  uses  as  does  the  training  of  the  mechanical  engineer. 

The  older  graduate  may  realize  that  he  gets  f uU  returns  from  his 
broad  college  training  in  associations  and  outlook  on  the  world,  in 
permanent  satisfactions  in  life,  and  even  in  ultimate  increased  business 
success;  but  to  the  beginner  who  finds  it  difficult  to  get  a  job  these  are 
inadequate  substitutes  for  a  good  position.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  get 
any  real  satisfaction  out  of  statistical  or  other  demonstrations  of  the 
value  of  a  general  college  training  as  preparation  for  business  leader- 
ship when  he  finds  that  at  the  moment  he  has  nothing  to  offer  which 
business  men  want.  It  is  true  that  an  increasing  number  of  progressive 
business  corporations  are  now  supplementing  the  specialized  strength 
and  limitations  of  the  engineering  school  graduate  with  the  less  con- 
crete but  broader  training  of  the  college  graduate.  Nevertheless, 
generally  speaking,  this  transition  period  for  the  college  men  is  one  of 
real  uncertainty  and  in  too  many  cases  lays  the  basis  for  permanent 
discouragement. 

So  far  as  business  itself  is  concerned,  conditions  to-day  are  similar 
to  those  which  have  brought  about  the  development  of  the  older  pro- 
fessions of  the  ministry,  the  law,  and  medicine.  The  literature  of 
business  has  grown  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  individual  business  man 
to  follow.  The  practice  of  business  is  developing  rapidly  a  body  of 
principles  which  may  be  formulated  and  taught.  There  are  standards 
and  ethics  of  business  activity  outside  the  scope  of  law  similar  to  the 
ethics  of  the  older  professions.  The  f utiue  of  business  at  its  best  Ues  in 
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the  further  development  of  a  professional  point  of  view.  In  the  minis- 
try, the  law,  and  medicine,  experience  has  proved  that  the  shortest 
and  most  effective  way  to  absorb  the  fundamental  facts,  principles,  and 
standards  of  the  particular  profession  and  to  prepare  for  its  practice  is 
in  a  good  school.  The  busy  practitioner  of  any  profession  has  neither 
time,  the  specialized  training,  nor  the  equipment  for  the  systematic 
instruction  of  beginners.  This  is  particularly  true  of  business  men. 
The  executive  has  little  opportimity  to  devote  to  instruction,  and  the 
new  employee  finds  himself  engaged  in  routine  work  as  one  of  a  numer- 
ous force  of  workmen  or  clerks.  From  the  nature  of  his  surroundings 
and  duties  he  can  have  few  opportunities  to  prepare  himself  for  execu- 
tive work  by  attempting  the  solution  of  executive  problems  or  even  by 
observing  how  such  problems  are  disposed  of.  In  a  very  real  sense  rapid 
training  for  executive  positions  is  possible  to  most  men  only  imder  con- 
troUed  conditions  such  as  may  be  found  in  a  competent  school. 

This  difficulty  of  transition  from  college  to  business,  and  the  in- 
creasing recognition  by  progressive  business  men  that  training  for  busi- 
ness may  be  acquired  in  schools  as  effectively  as  training  for  the  law, 
is  responsrlble  for  the  recent  evolution  of  organized  collegiate  business 
schools,  one  of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  developments 
which  has  ever  affected  the  American  college.  The  first  organized  busi- 
ness school  of  the  collegiate  type  was  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  founded  in  1881.  The  University  of  Chicago 
College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  was  organized  in  1896;  a  simi- 
lar school  was  incorporated  into  the  University  of  California  in  1897; 
and  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Dartmouth  was  founded  in  1900.  After 
that  date  business  schools  were  founded  in  the  leading  universities  in 
rapid  succession.  More  than  twenty  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
the  country,  including  most  of  the  larger  institutions,  have  now  well- 
organized  courses  or  departments  for  the  teaching  of  business.  In  all 
but  two  cases  these  courses  lead  primarily  to  a  bachelor's  degree 
based  on  undergraduate  work.  Dartmouth  has  a  business  school, 
based  primarily  on  the  senior  year  in  college  and  one  year  of  graduate 
work,  leading  to  a  master's  degree;  and  Harvard  a  purely  graduate 
school  with  a  two-year  course  also  leading  to  a  master's  degree.  A  few 
such  schools  offer  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction. 

In  some  of  the  undergraduate  schools  the  specialized  work  in  busi- 
ness runs  through  all  four  undergraduate  years;  in  others,  it  is  almost 
entirely  concentrated  in  the  last  two  years;  but  in  most  cases  the  spe- 
cial vocational  training  whenever  given  requires  the  equivalent  of  about 
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two  years*  work.  The  remaining  two  years  in  these  undergraduate 
business  courses  is  therefore  left  for  a  general  training  in  arts  and  sci- 
ences, although  the  choice  of  courses  taken  by  the  student  is  unques- 
tionably much  affected  by  the  desire  either  of  the  student  or  of  his  col- 
lege to  correlate  these  non- vocational  courses  with  his  business  courses. 
This  liberal  non- vocational  work  consumes  an  amount  of  time  equal 
roughly  to  that  often  devoted  by  the  student  intending  to  go  into  law 
or  medicine  to  the  prelegal  or  premedical  courses  given  in  some  of  the 
leading  universities,  and  is  similarly  correlated  to  the  vocational  work. 
It  is  therefore  not  an  entirely  new  situation  to  find  the  liberal  college 
work  cut  down  in  time  by  the  student  going  Into  a  professional  school. 
Neverthelei^,  in  their  intimate  competition  with  the  regular  college 
course  and  with  the  bachelor's  degree,  in  the  strength  of  their  potential 
appeal  to  students,  and  indeed  in  the  present  size  of  their  enrolment, 
these  business  schools  and  courses  represent  a  new  and  impressive 
development.  They  are  again  subjecting  the  old  college  course  to 
competition  such  as  that  offered  at  an  earlier  date  by  the  development 
of  engineering  schools  and  potentially  this  competition  may  turn  out 
to  be  more  serious  than  that  of  the  engineering  school  because  of  the 
increasing  appeal  of  business  as  a  career  for  men  of  education.  It  is 
particularly  serious  because  it  comes  simultaneously  with  the  growth 
in  some  of  the  western  states  of  the  junior  college  as  an  extension  of 
the  city  public  school  system. 

The  enrolment  of  all  the  collegiate  business  schools  in  the  country 
prior  to  1910  was  relatively  so  small  that  it  was  a  negligible  factor  in 
our  educational  system  as  a  whole  and  the  present  situation  is  there- 
fore almost  entirely  a  development  of  the  last  decade.  Even  this  does 
not,  however,  tell  the  whole  stoiy.  The  growth  in  student  enrolment 
in  these  schools  has  mainly  taken  place  since  1915  and  the  striking  in- 
crease was  literally  in  the  academic  year  1919-20.  Several  of  the  lead- 
ing schools  in  that  year  had  entering  classes  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
larger  than  ever  before  and  their  total  enrolment  runs  into  the  thou- 
sands. This  is,  of  course,  the  result  in  part  of  an  accumulation  of  stu- 
dents just  released  from  military  service,  but  the  responsible  officers 
of  these  schools  believe  that  the  tendency  of  the  next  few  years  will 
be,  not  toward  fewer  students,  but  toward  still  further  radical  in- 
crease in  numbers.  Moreover,  the  enrolment  in  these  schools  has  in- 
creased generally  much  more  rapidly  than,  or  even  at  the  expense  of, 
the  old-fashioned  four-year  liberal  arts  course.  The  Dean  of  one  of  the 
large  schools  stated  recently  that  for  the  first  time  he  feels  the  peculiar 
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responsibility  resting  upon  his  department  to  give  an  adequate  liberal 
arts  training  along  with  its  business  training,  because  in  his  university 
nearly  all  of  the  men  and  about  half  of  the  women  who  would  formerly 
have  entered  the  regular  college  course  had  transferred  to  the  business 
school.  There  is  reason  to  question  whether  in  the  long  run  a  college 
course  of  the  older  type  can  keep  its  strong  relative  position  in  compe- 
tition with  the  vocational  appeal  of  an  undergraduate  business  school 
carried  on  in  the  same  university. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict,  except  in  general  terms,  the  eflfect  of  these 
collegiate  business  courses  or  schools  on  American  educational  insti- 
tutions and  particularly  on  the  American  college.  The  wholesale 
shortening  of  the  liberal  arts  college  course  brought  about  in  this  way 
will  be  unfortunate  for  many  who  would  otherwise  have  taken  the 
full  Uberal  arts  training.  In  one  large  state  university  the  combined 
appeal  of  prelegal,  premedical,  and  undergraduate  business  schools 
has  already  attracted  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  college  students. 
Unquestionably,  however,  these  business  courses  will  induce  many 
to  take  four  years  of  combined  liberal  and  business  training  who  would 
otherwise  not  have  gone  beyond  high  school.  Although  the  friends  of 
the  old-fashioned  college  course  may  regret  the  tendency  to  weaken 
the  standing  of  this  type  of  institution,  this  broader  appeal  to  a  new 
group  may  prove  to  be  more  important  in  the  long  run  than  the  loss  to 
the  smaller  group.  The  decision  of  Harvard  University  to  base  its 
business  course,  like  its  law  course,  on  an  undergraduate  degree  is 
certainly  not  the  expression  of  a  view  that  this  should  be  the  general 
policy  of  aU  schools  of  business.  It  does  indicate  the  belief  that  an 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  in  at  least  one  business  school  for  the 
college  graduate  to  prepare  directly  for  business  without  either 
sacrificing  two  years  of  his  general  college  course  or  undertaking  his 
business  training  subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  on  undergraduate 
instruction  by  the  relative  immaturity  of  the  students  and  the  vol- 
ume of  work  imposed  on  the  teaching  staff  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
size  of  the  schools. 

It  is,  of  course,  inconceivable  that  the  entrance  to  business  will  ever 
be  as  generally  predicated  on  a  professional  school  training  as  is  the 
case  with  law  and  medicine,  but  the  recent  great  increase  in  enrolment 
in  the  business  school  shows  that  business  men  find  the  graduates  of 
these  schools  useful.  There  is  clearly  a  growing  recognition  among 
business  men  that  the  breadth  of  training  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  a 
business  organization  is  possible  in  a  business  school,  and  that  ade- 
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quate  business  school  training  offers  a  short  method  by  which  a 
business  enterprise  may  obtain  trained  executives  or  the  individual 
secure  an  executive  position.  If  so,  the  growth  in  numbers  in  these 
schools  is  in  its  infancy,  and  the  importance  of  attaining  the  highest 
possible  type  of  business  instruction  is  obvious.  If  the  old  liberal 
college  course  is  to  be  condensed  into  two  years,  as  certainly  appears 
probable  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  other  two  years'  work  should 
as  a  substitute  develop  discipline,  analytical  power,  and  the  capacity 
for  generalization.  How  may  this  be  accomplished? 

In  a  field  so  new,  standardization  of  educational  aim,  curriculum, 
or  educational  method  is  alike  impossible  and  undesirable.  The 
problems  may  differ  radically  between  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses.  They  certainly  differ  strikingly  between  institutions  which 
are  local  in  character  and  those  which  are  national  in  their  appeal 
for  students.  An  institution  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  may  find  it 
wise  to  train  specifically  for  the  dominant  steel  industry  of  that 
territory,  while  a  course  of  study  devised  with  this  object  would  be 
impossible  to  teach  in  a  region  where  there  is  no  similar  industry. 
Local  conditions  will,  therefore,  inevitably  affect  the  content  of  the 
courses  given.  Moreover,  the  whole  subject  of  business  education  is  so 
new  that  eversrthing  done  should  be  considered  experimental  and 
subject  to  constant  revision  and  development  rather  than  as  a  defini- 
tive answer  to  the  problems  involved. 

It  is  not  too  early,  however,  to  atttaipt  the  definition  of  working 
hypotheses  covering  first,  educational  aim;  second,  courses  of  study; 
third,  educational  method. 

The  writer  has  been  making  a  study  of  these  problems  as  a  business 
man  rather  than  as  an  educator  for  something  over  a  year.  Unques- 
tionably, further  experience  as  an  educator  will  modify  the  views 
expressed  in  this  article;  but  unquestionably  also  when  that  modi- 
fication takes  place  a  certain  amount  of  the  freshness  of  the  busi- 
ness point  of  view  will  have  been  lost.  The  tentative  views  expressed 
are  therefore  subject  to  the  criticism  that  they  are  those  of  an  educa- 
tional amateur.  They  are  much  influenced  by  personal  experience 
with  and  knowledge  of  the  case  system  of  teaching  law  developed  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  by  the  current  developments  in  the 
business  school  at  Cambridge.  It  is  from  such  a  background  that 
the  suggestions  which  follow  are  made. 

I.  The  educational  aim  of  the  collegiate  business  school  on  the 
business  side  should  be  to  train  the  student  to  analyze  and  think  out 
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business  situations  as  they  present  themselves  to  business  men,  and 
to  furnish  a  general  basis  of  business  facts  and  theory.  All  of  these 
things  the  beginner  finds  it  difficult  to  acquire  during  his  early  busi- 
ness experience. 

In  general  the  school  should  not  attempt  to  cover  the  detailed  tech- 
nique and  routine  of  particular  industries.  These  cannot  be  taught  as 
eflFectively  in  the  school  as  they  can  be  tau^t  by  the  industry  itself. 
Every  important  industry  must  teach  its  routine  to  beginners  with 
some  measure  of  success  or  it  cannot  continue.  The  instruction  in 
technique  and  routine,  therefore,  should  be  left  for  the  more  efficient 
teacher,  except  possibly  where  for  special  reasons  it  becomes  wise  to 
work  out  the  problem  in  cooperation  with  some  dominant  industry. 
The  striking  failures  of  the  particular  business  in  its  training  of  new 
recruits  are  in  its  inadequate  presentation  of  the  picture  as  a  whole, 
the  background  of  general  facts,  theory,  and  broad  analysis,  and  in 
its  failure  to  give  the  individual  a  proper  training  for  solving  executive 
problems.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  opportunity  for  the  business  school, 
and  because  systematic  educational  work  is  its  major  task,  the  school 
can  give  this  broad  training  better  than  the  individual  business. 

It  follows  that  the  school  should  be  aiming  primarily  for  results 
during  the  later  period  which  its  graduates  will  spend  in  business 
rather  than  during  the  first  few  years.  Executive  responsibility 
cannot  be  given  to  the  untried  man,  and  a  period  of  personal  probation 
is  inevitable  in  any  event.  The  well-grounded  beginner  can  usually 
grasp  the  routine  of  his  concern  during  this  period  of  personal  proba- 
tion; and  since  his  object  is  to  secure  promotion  out  of  routine  work 
into  a  position  of  executive  or  administrative  responsibility,  breadth 
of  training  qualifying  him  for  such  promotion  is  the  first  essential. 
The  aim  of  the  school  should,  therefore,  be  to  equip  its  graduate  so 
that,  having  proved  his  personal  qualities,  he  may  keep  out  of  narrow 
business  pockets  and  make  himself  broadly  useful.  Nevertheless 
only  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  business  as  a  whole 
can  be  attained  within  the  limits  of  any  business  school  course,  and 
adequate  mental  discipline,  analytical  power,  and  grasp  of  business 
problems  are  to  be  obtained  only  through  a  thorough  study  of  some 
business  subject  extending  well  beyond  its  elements.  Concentration 
by  the  student  in  some  field  of  business,  preferably  chosen  because 
of  an  enthusiastic  liking  for  the  subject,  is  therefore  desirable  for  a 
substantial  part  of  his  work  in  the  school. 

The  school  should  also  aim  to  assist  the  individual  student  in  his 
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early  personal  adjustment  to  business  surroundings.  As  above  stated, 
the  need  for  help  in  the  transition  from  college  to  business  is  an 
important  reason  for  the  development  of  these  schools,  and  therefore 
the  personal  problems  of  the  young  man  as  he  adjusts  himself  to  his 
new  environment  should  have  serious  consideration.  Is  it  not  prob- 
able that  many  of  the  more  frequent  mistakes  of  the  beginner  in 
business  may  be  prevented  if  he  has  been  given  a  proper  perspective 
on  the  importance  of  studying  his  surroundings  and  the  person- 
ality of  his  associates  as  well  as  of  mastering  the  details  of  his  job? 
There  is  an  insiistent  demand  among  business  men  that  college  men 
come  to  them  with  a  better  preparation  along  this  Une. 

II.  The  business  subjects  studied  should  be  determined  for  all 
students  with  reference  to  the  fundamental  aims  of  the  school  and  for 
the  particular  student  with  reference  to  his  characteristics,  problems, 
and  desires.  The  individual  should  be  allowed  much  latitude  to  de- 
velop his  special  interests  in  his  field  of  concentration,  but  he  should  be 
required  to  adopt  an  orderly  program  adapted  to  a  definite  objective. 

Production,  distribution,  finance,  and  accounting  enter  into  every 
business.  A  broad  training  may  well  be  based  on  introductory  work 
for  all  students  in  these  fields  without  unduly  restricting  the  scope  of 
individual  election,  or  lessening  too  much  the  opportunity  for  con- 
centration in  a  specialized  subject.  Inasmuch  as  the  requirements  for 
a  competent  executive  are  much  the  same  in  all  types  of  business,  a 
division  of  business  instruction  for  purposes  of  concentration  based  on 
executive  fields  such  as  Industrial  Management,  Banking  and  Finance, 
Marketing,  or  Foreign  Trade,  is  clearly  preferable  in  most  schools  to  a 
division  based  on  particular  industries  such  as  Steel  or  Paper. 

The  personal  problems  of  adjustment  in  business  should  have 
constant  individual  attention,  but  they  should  also  be  covered  by 
organized  instruction  and  group  conferences  so  that  the  less  aggressive 
man  who  needs  help  most  shall  get  it.  In  this  work  there  should  be 
considered  such  topics  as  dress,  deportment,  approach,  and  the  use  of 
spoken  and  written  English.  Shall  the  graduate  go  to  a  small  town  or  a 
large  town?  Shall  he  try  to  build  up  his  own  business  or  work  for  a  big 
corporation,  or  for  a  small  one?  How  is  he  to  get  a  job?  What  jobs 
are  good  jobs?  How  pick  his  industry?  How  can  he  get  out  of  dead- 
end jobs  without  being  a  quitter?  He  needs  to  study  himself  as.  a 
problem  with  relation  to  his  business  and  social  surroundings.  He 
should  have  sufficient  field  work  not  to  learn  the  detailed  routine  of 
special  industries,  but  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  surroundings 
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in  which  his  business  problems  will  arise  and  to  make  him  feel  at 
home  in  a  business  environment. 

in.  Educational  method  appears  to  me  to  be  of  much  greater 
importance  than  the  scope  or  content  of  the  curriculum.  Business 
itself  is  largely  repetitive  and  routine.  The  processes  of  production, 
distribution,  and  finance  from  their  nature  require  that  many  shall 
do  the  work  planned  and  supervised  by  a  few  leaders.  Schools  of 
the  type  we  are  discussing  should  be  interested  in  training  not  for  the 
repetitive  routine  phases  of  business,  but  for  the  creative  and  super- 
visory functions  of  business.  These  latter  require  of  the  business  man 
the  power  to  apply  old  principles  to  new  facts,  an  analytical  capacity 
for  the  solution  of  business  problems,  and  experience  in  handling 
human  relations.  Everything  in  business  except  the  routine  repeti- 
tive work,  including  even  the  methods  by  which  this  routine  work 
shall  be  accomplished,  may  be  reduced  to  a  succession  of  problems 
requiring  discretion  for  their  decision.  The  competent  business  man 
must  reach  correct  decisions  with  reference  to  these  problems,  often 
with  insufficient  premises  to  woirk  on.  The  business  school  must  give 
a  training  which  develops  this  capacity.  It  is  not  enough  to  lay  down 
dogmatically  rules  of  the  game  because  new  facts  have  an  awkward 
way  in  business  of  upsetting  the  old  rules  and  requiring  a  fresh  analysis. 
Many  years  ago  in  a  course  in  Finance  at  Harvard,  Professor  Dunbar, 
who  perhaps  did  more  than  any  other  American  to  develop  the  theory 
and  science  of  banking  in  this  country,  remarked  that  there  is  only 
one  correct  rule  of  finance  and  that  is  to  do  the  best  thing  you 
can  under  the  circumstances.  The  rule  is  applicable  to  aU  business 
relations,  and  while  in  no  way  lessening,  and  indeed  ijicreasing,  the 
importance  of  a  proper  background  of  fact  and  theory,  it  correctly 
throws  the  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  deciding  each  current  prob- 
lem with  reference  to  its  own  surroundings,  and  the  best  business 
training  is  that  which  best  develops  this  capacity  for  the  decision 
of  new  problems.  Method  is  more  important  than  scope  or  content 
because  in  the  solution  of  new  problems  the  facts  vary  and  must 
be  obtained  anew  for  each  problem,  while  the  habit  and  power  of 
analysis  and  decision  must  have  been  acquired  through  long  train- 
ing. They  cannot  be  improvised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

The  educational  methods  in  current  use  are,  generally  speaking, 
four.  These  usually  exist  in  combinations  in  varied  proportions. 

First.     The  Textbook  Method. 

Second.  The  Lecture  System. 
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Third.    Field  work. 

Fourth.  The  Problem  Method. 

The  first  two  of  these  methods,  the  textbook  and  the  lecture  system, 
are  essentially  similar.  Each  assumes  the  systematic  analysis  of  the 
subject-matter  by  the  writer  or  instructor  and  the  more  or  less  dog- 
matic presentation  of  the  underlying  facts  and  principles  as  seen  by 
him.  These  methods  are  rapid  in  execution  in  the  hands  of  a  capable 
instructor,  much  ground  can  be  covered,  and  in  subjects  where  a  broad 
acquaintance  with  facts  is  of  primary  importance  and  where  the  scope 
left  to  individual  judgment  is  limited,  these  methods  have  much  to 
commend  them.  To  a  greater  or  less  degree  they  exist  in  all  schooLs, 
the  lecture  surviving  with  considerable  vigor  where  the  textbook  has 
been  completely  eliminated. 

Field  work  also  exists  in  nearly  all  schools  to  some  extent  and  with- 
out doubt  furnishes  a  factor  of  the  greatest  importance  in  business 
training.  In  no  way  and  by  no  method  can  the  student  get  the  atmos- 
phere and  feeling  of  a  business  oflSce  or  plant  except  by  first-hand  con- 
tact and  observation,  but  the  extent  to  which  field  work  should  be 
carried  into  the  curriculum  is  one  of  the  moot  questions  in  this  field  as 
it  is  in  the  teaching  of  engineering.  Clearly  no  answer  is  universal. 
The  school  which  is  undertaking  primarily  the  training  of  individuals 
for  particular  positions  in  particular  industries  will  find  that  a  large 
amount  of  field  work  is  desirable  for  this  objective;  while  the  school 
which  is  attempting  to  train  men  generally  for  executive  positions  will 
limit  its  field  work  more  closely.  Even  within  the  same  school,  the 
amoimt  of  field  work  will  vary  much  according  to  the  field  of  concen- 
tration. Fa<*tory  Management  will  require  more  than  Accounting  or 
Marketing,  simply  because  most  of  the  work  of  the  factory  manager 
can  be  understood  only  if  the  student  is  familiar  with  the  three 
dimensions  of  the  factory  and  the  complicated  human  relations 
arising  out  of  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee;  while  a  large  part 
of  the  work  of  the  accountant  or  the  distributor  may  be  taught  effec- 
tively from  material  which  is  in  printed  form. 

As  an  adjimct  to  field  work,  both  to  make  it  more  effective  and  to 
relieve  the  burden  on  business  men  who  as  friends  of  the  school  offer 
the  facilities  of  their  plants  for  field  work,  laboratory  work  must 
clearly  be  developed  in  certain  of  the  fields  of  business  study.  The 
technique  of  this  subject  is  still  practically  undeveloped. 

The  problem  method  of  instruction,  although  still  relatively  new, 
is  being  worked  out.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  perhaps  been  most 
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developed  at  Harvard  where  it  is,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  basis  of  the 
instruction  in  the  School.  It  assumes  constant  classroom  discussion 
and  frequent  written  reports  on  specific  business  problems  studied  in 
varied  forms  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  business  man.  Most  of 
these  problems  are  presented  as  they  occurred  in  business  and  many 
are  presented  by  business  men  as  they  arise  currently  in  their  own 
affairs.  In  this  problem  work  the  instructor  requires  the  student  to 
investigate  facts,  to  sort  undigested  material,  to  study  and  analyze 
problems,  to  reach  conclusions,  and  to  present  the  subject-matter 
and  his  decision  orally  and  in  writing  as  he  will  frequently  be  required 
to  do  in  business.  The  general  principles  underlying  business  and  its 
organization  are  deduced  so  far  as  possible  from  these  business  prob- 
lems instead  of  being  laid  down  dogmatically  as  rules  for  guidance. 

Field  work  has  an  important  place  in  the  problem  method.  Many 
of  the  problems  are  of  a  nature  which  can  be  worked  out  only  in  the 
plant  in  which  the  subject  has  arisen. 

Among  the  varied  forms  in  which  business  problems  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  student  in  the  course  of  his  instruction  are  the  following: 

(1)  A.  mass  of  unorganized  material.  Since  a  business  problem  is 
often  nearly  solved  when  it  has  been  sorted  out  of  a  mass  of  material 
and  clearly  stated,  the  instructor  requires  the  student  to  sort  such 
material,  study  and  analyze  the  problems  involved,  decide  what 
additional  material  should  be  obtained,  weigh  the  factors,  and  reach 
a  conclusion  in  such  form  that  it  could  be  carried  into  effect. 

(2)  A  specific  problem  for  solution.  The  instructor  requires  the 
student  to  analyze  the  problem,  decide  what  facts  must  be  obtained, 
make  the  necessary  investigation,  weigh  the  factors  involved,  and 
reach  his  conclusion. 

(3)  A  request  from  subordinates  for  action  of  a  definite  nature. 
The  student  assumes  himself  in  the  position  of  a  superior  officer, 
investigates  the  basis  of  the  request,  the  thoroughness  of  the  pre- 
liminary work  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  determines  whether  to 
act  favorably  or  unfavorably. 

(4)  An  order  from  a  superior  officer  to  be  carried  out.  The  student 
is  required  to  analyze  the  order  in  its  detailed  application  to  his  known 
conditions,  and  to  put  it  into  effect,  often  after  securing  necessary 
modifications. 

This  method  has  proved  very  successful  at  Harvard,  but  it  has 
at  the  present  time  nevertheless  decided  limitations.  In  many  sub- 
jects the  lecture  system  is  still  the  backbone  of  the  instruction,  and 
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the  problems  are  either  incidental  or  they  are  in  the  nature  of  iso- 
lated bits  of  student  research.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
an  adequate  supply  of  problems  for  class  room  use  and  the  almost 
absolute  lack  of  problems  in  printed  form,  the  burden  on  the  in- 
structor under  this  method  of  instruction  is  very  great,  and  his 
limited  supply  of  available  problems  is  supplemented  by  lectures. 
The  main  reliance  for  the  development  of  prindples  and  generaliza- 
tions has  been  the  lecture  rather  than  the  problem.  The  problem 
method  has,  however,  proved  itself  so  thoroughly  even  under  these 
limitations  that  a  forward  step  in  its  development  is  clearly  neces- 
sary and  desirable. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  recognized  by  men  of  vision  that  the 
training  of  the  best  law  schools  under  the  case  system  of  instruction 
constitutes  an  excellent  training  for  business.  Yet  the  content  of  the 
courses  studied  is  of  veiy  limited  practical  application  to  business,  and 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  detailed  legal  content  is  not  an  actual 
handicap.  Certainly  the  business  man  trained  in  the  law  who  insists  on 
being  his  own  legal  adviser  is  taking  serious  chances.  The  valuable 
part  of  the  training  is  not  the  subject-matter  studied  nor  the  facts 
acquired,  but  the  analytical  training  which  is  given  by  the  case  system. 

The  case  system  of  teaching  law  is  made  possible  in  its  present  form 
by  the  centuries  of  published  decisions  which  are  the  heritage  of  the 
common  law.  Similar  published  cases  or  problems  exist  in  no  branch 
of  business.  There  are  few  systematic  collections  of  business  prob- 
lems or  cases,  or  of  business  decisions  available  to  the  teacher  of 
business.  Opinions  exist  in  great  numbers  and  on  a  great  variety  of 
business  subjects,  but  these  opinions  are  usually  based  on  insufficient 
premises.  The  case  system,  therefore,  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
impossible  of  application  to  the  teaching  of  business.  Collections  of 
extracts  from  books  written  on  business  subjects  are  not  case  books  in 
the  sense  used  by  the  law  school.  The  material  is  not  available  as  it 
is  in  the  law  school.  Yet  the  educational  need  and  opportunity  is  the 
same  in  each  case. 

It  may  fairly  be  asked,  therefore,  what  are  the  essential  features  of 
the  case  system  in  practice  and  how  far  these  essentials  may  be  fur- 
nished in  comparable  form  for  the  teaching  of  business. 

First,  the  case  system  is  based  on  the  heritage  of  published  cases  at 
the  common  law,  and  no  similar  published  cases  exist  in  business. 
May  they  not,  however,  be  created?  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  teachers 
of  business  of  the  coimtry  to  get  from  business  men  problems  in 
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suflScient  numbers  and  scope  to  allow  the  instructor  to  develop  the 
principles  of  business  from  them  in  discussions  with  his  class? 

Second,  the  case  system  in  practical  operation  is  based  on  a  case 
book  or  compilation  of  a  very  limited  number  of  cases  chosen  by  the 
editor  out  of  the  vast  volume  of  published  cases  because  he  thinks 
that  they  best  illustrate,  or  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of, 
the  legal  principles  he  wishes  to  teach.  While  no  similar  books  exist 
for  the  teaching  of  business,  if  the  problems  needed  for  business  in- 
struction are  once  put  into  words,  the  business  problem  book  can  be 
printed  to  perform  the  function  of  the  case  book  in  the  law  schools. 
Two  sudi  compilations  have  been  produced  at  Harvard  within  the 
last  eighteen  months. 

Third,  the  case  as  included  in  the  case  book  customarily  includes, 
(a)  a  statement  of  facts,  (6)  the  limitation  to  an  issue  or  legal  problem, 
(c)  the  opinion,  and  (d)  the  decision  of  the  court.  The  first  two  of  these 
can  be  furnished  by  the  compiler  of  the  problem  book.  The  state- 
ment of  facts  in  sudi  problems  will  furnish  an  opportunity  to  place 
before  the  student  a  wide  variety  of  technical  information  about  in- 
dustry and  to  show  him  the  importance  of  such  information  to  the 
executive.  The  place  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  may  be  filled  in  the 
business  problem  book  to  such  limited  extent  as  seems  desirable  by 
quotations  from  writers  on  business  subjects.  As  for  the  decision  of 
the  court  there  is  a  question  whether  it  is  essential  in  a  case  book 
compiled  for  purposes  of  instruction  to  print  the  actual  decision.  It 
is  certainly  true  of  business  problems  that  the  instructor  may  gen- 
erally learn  the  decision  of  the  business  man  with  whom  the  prob- 
lem arose  and  use  this  most  effectively  as  the  basis  for  classroom 
discussion. 

Fourth,  the  case  system  assumes  that  the  common  law  is  a  science 
developed  by  the  courts  from  the  precedents.  It  might  be  commented 
that  this  assumption  is  not  well  founded  and  that  the  law  is  far  from 
being  a  science  in  any  exact  sense,  but  this  would  after  all  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  quibble.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
business  also  is,  broadly  speaking,  a  science  based  in  part  on  prece- 
dents and  customs,  and  in  part  on  natural  and  economic  laws,  and 
that  the  underlying  principles  of  business  may  in  numerous  cases  be 
discovered  by  analysis,  and  applied  to  new  facts.  The  law  on  the 
whole  has  reached  a  later  stage  of  this  development  than  has  busi- 
ness, largely  because  its  cases  are  published  systematically.  After  all, 
the  fundamental  assumption  underlying  the  teaching  of  business  and 
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the  eidstence  of  busmess  schools  is  that  business  is  not  hit  or  miss, 
but  that  its  subject-matter  may  be  put  into  coherent,  systematic 
form.  If  so,  its  principles  may  be  developed  by  the  inductive  method 
just  as  well  as  they  may  be  laid  down  ez  cathedra. 

The  essential  fact  which  makes  the  case  system  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  instructor  an  educational  method  of  the  greatest  power,  is 
that  it  arouses  the  interest  of  the  student  by  making  him  an  active 
rather  than  a  passive  participant  in  the  instruction  and  stimulates 
him  to  analyze  and  think,  and  to  think  systematically,  on  legal  sub- 
jects. It  is  my  belief  that  the  same  method  employed  in  business 
schools  will  train  business  men  who  continue  to  think  out  their  busi- 
ness problems  when  they  get  into  the  practice  of  their  profession. 
The  success  of  the  problem  method  up  to  the  present  time  gives  a 
firm  basis  for  this  belief. 

If  this  point  of  view  is  correct,  one  task  immediately  before  the 
teachers  of  business  is  the  compilation  of  problem  books  in  business 
subjects  upon  which  may  be  based  a  real  case  system  of  instruction. 
Wh'le  a  start  has  been  made  on  this  task  at  Cambridge,  the  technique 
is  still  experimental  and  in  many  subjects  the  method  to  be  followed  is 
far  from  clear.  One  thing  is  certain.  Practically  all  business  not  of  a 
routine  nature  may  be  reduced  to  the  solution  of  problems,  the  making 
of  decisions.  Often  these  decisions  must  be  made  from  insufficient 
premises  and  under  pressure  as  to  time.  An  educational  method  which 
compels  the  student  to  decide  similar  problems  from  day  to  day  in  and 
out  of  classroom  must  certainly  be  better  preparation  for  general 
executive  work  than  any  method  which  is  based  primarily  on  telling 
the  student  how  to  do  business.  The  overwhelming  complexity  of 
modem  business  and  social  organization  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
some  new  variable,  some  new  combination  of  facts,  will  distinguish 
the  new  situation  from  the  old.  The  business  school  should  furnish 
a  background  of  facts  and  general  principles  upon  which  the  mind 
trained  in  the  solution  of  problems  by  the  educational  processes  of 
the  school  may  react,  and  the  training  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  background.  This  training  may  be  given  in  school  better 
and  more  quickly  than  it  can  be  given  by  any  single  industry. 

It  does  not  follow  from  anything  stated  above  that  the  problem 
method  of  instruction  taught  from  collections  of  problems  in  the  nature 
of  case  books  will  or  should  supersede  entirely  either  textbook  or 
lectures.  Clearly  enough  time  should  be  spent  imder  this  method  and 
with  this  material  to  give  the  necessary  training  and  power  of  analysis. 
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but  both  treatise  and  lecture  will  often  be  useful  when  ground  must  be 
covered  rapidly,  or  to  give  a  proper  background  and  to  supplement 
the  material  included  in  the  problem  book.  Field  work  and  laboratory 
work  should  be  emphasized  and  their  technique  developed  both  in- 
dependently and  in  connection  with  the  problem  book,  but  even  field 
and  laboratory  work  will  be  much  more  effective  if  the  student  ap- 
proaches them  in  the  same  spirit  and  from  the  same  point  of  view  as 
that  from  which  he  will  approach  a  business  problem  later  in  life. 

A  dear  distinction  should  be  made  always  between  the  acquisition 
of  facts  by  the  student  and  his  training  in  handling  facts.  Every 
effort  should  be  devoted  to  developing  rapid,  easy  and.  even  incidental 
methods  of  giving  the  student  such  facts  as  he  needs  as  a  basis  of 
instruction  in  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught.  Only  by  so  doing 
will  time  be  left  for  the  severe  disciphnary  and  analytic  training  of 
the  student's  mind  wh'.ch  is  the  main  object  of  the  school.  No  effort 
should  be  made  to  soften  this  latter  task  or  to  sacrifice  thoroughness 
to  speed. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  task  of  all  facing  the  collegiate  business 
school  is  that  of  finding  adequately  equipped  teachers.  The  traditional 
training  in  economics  fails  to  give  the  intimate  touch  with  industrial 
conditions  and  the  workaday  tasks  of  the  business  man  which  is  part 
of  the  necessary  equipment  of  at  least  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
business  school  staff.  The  engineering  training  given  in  the  best  tech- 
nical schools  does  not  include  the  essential  economic  basis  upon  which 
much  of  the  instruction  should  rest.  Neither  can  these  schools  rely 
upon  converted  business  men  to  supply  their  needs  for  teachers;  for 
not  only  will  they  inevitably  lack  both  the  economic  and  the  broad 
technical  background,  but  they  will  find  the  difficulties  of  the  teaching 
problem  very  serious.  For  the  present  at  least  a  well-chosen  faculty 
will  perhaps  include  representatives  of  all  three  of  the  types  of  train- 
ing mentioned,  and  part  of  the  staff  will  to  advantage  be  engaged  on 
part  time,  the  balance  of  their  efforts  being  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
business.  The  opportunities  are,  however,  very  attractive  to  men  in- 
terested in  teaching,  and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  we  shall  soon 
see  a  group  of  able  young  men  turning  toward  the  teaching  of  busi- 
ness as  a  career  and  training  themselves  for  this  career  in  part  in  the 
graduate  business  schools,  in  part  in  economics,  and  in  part  in  indus- 
try itself.  Much  interest  is  already  apparent  in  this  subject.  As  this 
group  increases  in  size,  the  standards  of  business  teaching  and  train- 
ing the  country  over  wiU  be  raised. 
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MR.  SANTAYANA  AND  WILLIAM  JAMES.* 

By  DICKINSON  S.  MILLER,  '92. 

MR.  SANTAYANA  gives  us  now  a  criticism  of  the  American 
mind.  He  left  these  shores  in  1912  after  living  here  for  forty 
years.  This  is  a  long  visit,  but  the  American  phase  of  his  life,  we  regret 
to  understand,  is  past.  He  is  a  departed  spirit  as  regards  America  and 
pauses  to  look  down  pensively  at  the  very  earthly  scene  he  has  left 
behind  him.  He  addresses  himself,  not  to  the  American,  but  to  a  few 
imderstanding  spirits  by  his  side:  "Alas!  Poor  Yorick.  I  knew  him, 
Horatio."  Indeed  he  hardly  addresses  himself  at  all.  His  soliloquy  — 
for  after  Mr.  Santayana's  manner  it  is  almost  such  —  is  not  on  a 
Yorick  who  is  gone,  but  on  one  still  alive  upon  the  scene  in  his  crudity. 

It  could  not  have  occurred  to  us  to  write  of  a  living  author  in  the 
vein  of  personal  reminiscence;  but  it  is  dilBScult  to  refuse  the  unequiv- 
ocal invitation  contained  in  this  book  to  regard  him  as  in  a  manner 
dead  to  the  American  world  in  which  he  lived.  Had  he  not  written 
a  chapter  of  reminiscence  and  comment  on  the  beloved  William  James 
in  a  style  several  shades  too  patronizing  and  seraphic  for  its  subject  — 
just  as  he  commented  on  Emerson  —  we  should  none  the  less  have 
resisted  the  invitation.  But  after  all  it  only  heightens  the  detachment 
already  so  characteristic  when  he  was  amongst  us.  And  why  should 
he  not  have  been  detached?  A  bachelor,  withdrawn  from  the  en- 
tanglement of  practical  affairs,  a  Spaniard  and  Spanish  subject  es- 
tablished in  America,  a  Roman  Catholic  by  birth  and  nurture  Uving 
amongst  Protestants,  nay  Unitarians,  an  American  professor  finding 
his  most  congenial  atmosphere  in  England,  a  poet  teaching  philosophy, 
a  thinker  of  essentially  modem  philosophic  training  finding  his  most 
congenial  sages  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  scholar  with  a  taste 
for  fashionable  society,  a  man  in  middle  life  enjoying  with  an  exquisite 
wit  and  grace  the  company  of  the  young  —  circumstances  conspired 
well  to  confirm  the  detachment  of  his  natural  temper. 

But  even  this  is  not  all  that  lends  remoteness  to  his  tone  and  spirit. 
Mr.  Santayana  is  a  philosopher  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  perhaps 
the  only  one  that  America  has  produced  —  for  as  a  philosopher,  be  it 
remembered,  America  produced  him.  That  is,  philosophy  for  him  has 

^  Character  and  Opinion  in  the  United  States,  toUh  Reminiaeences  of  William  Jame$ 
and  Josiah  Royee  and  Academic  Life  in  America,  by  George  Santayana.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner*8  Sons.  1920. 
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not  been  merely  a  profession,  or  a  fascinating  pursuit  of  the  intellect, 
but  a  life.  It  has  not  been  merely  the  effort  to  produce  a  system  of 
metaphysics,  technical  theories  or  "contributions,"  and,  though  he  has 
produced  these  incidentally,  they  have  not  been  exceptional  or  thor- 
oughly demonstrated.  He  is  capable  of  fine  and  exact  analysis,  but 
appears  not  greatly  interested  in  it,  and  his  opinions  on  such  problems 
are  apt  to  be  dogmatic  and  unsupported.  Even  in  matters  of  that  sort 
he  always  tried  to  lift  himself  out  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and 
out  of  his  age,  to  remind  himself  that  the  Harvard  technics  and  catch- 
words and  those  of  all  our  period  had  a  family  likeness,  that  his  own 
moulding  had  after  all  been  of  a  special  place  and  time  —  tried  to  put 
himself  at  the  normal,  central,  human  point  of  view.  But  philosophy 
has  been  to  him  not  merely  or  chiefly  these  analytical  matters,  but 
the  endeavor  to  conceive  life  rationally  as  a  whole  in  relation  to  the 
world  in  which  it  finds  itself,  and  to  govern  U  accordingly.  Some  have 
deemed  him  a  gloved  literary  exquisite,  not  sufficiently  serious,  but 
he  has  taken  philosophy  more  seriously,  introduced  it  into  daily  living 
more  resolutely,  than  it  often  occurs  to  the  professional  workman  in 
that  subject  to  attempt  at  all.  In  the  history  of  modem  thought 
the  type  is  rare.  We  cannot  cite  Emerson,  for  Emerson  was  not  an 
analytical  thinker,  not  really  a  philosopher.  Mr.  Santayana  has  been 
a  philosopher  in  the  true  sense  as  genuinely  as  Spinoza,  though  at 
less  sacrifice,  and  though,  unlike  Spinoza,  he  is  by  birth,  taste,  and 
experience  a  man  of  the  world.  This  attempt  to  discipline  the  spirit 
in  the  light  of  reason  means,  for  one  task,  the  effort  to  free  it  from  the 
irrational  contagion  of  local  idolatries  and  tribal  impulses.  So  it 
means  a  certain  detachment  from  the  environment.  Moreover,  his 
philosophy  of  life  was  of  a  kind  to  be  deepened  by  the  contrasted 
spectacle  of  America.  This  philosophy  has,  of  course,  Platonic  and 
other  Hellenic  elements  (and  could  hardly  have  been  iminfluenced  by 
the  last  chapter  of  Lange's  "History  of  Materialism"  which  has  the 
same  presiding  thought),  but  none  the  less  it  is  his  own.  His  special 
thought  in  regard  to  our  age  is  that  mankind  give  up  life  for  the  ma- 
chinery of  life,  for  busy  arrangements,  difficult  ambitions,  and  head- 
long impulses  to  a  troubled  activity.  They  are  doing  a  himdred  things 
because  they  vaguely  feel  they  have  to,  and  do  not  really  know  what 
they  are  doing  them  for  or  whether  they  are  doing  them  for  anything. 
They  are  caught  in  the  machinery  and  carried  away,  and  possess 
themselves  no  longer.  It  is  not  that  he  would  check  enterprise,  but 
that  he  would  remember  for  what  enterprise  exists.  Satisfactory  life  is 
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the  end,  so  mankind  must  not  abandon  satisfactory  life  for  enterprise. 
They  must  live  according  to  their  nature  and  their  strength  and  not 
perpetually  strain,  confuse,  and  defeat  themselves  by  trying  to  live 
beyond  them.  The  great  thing  is  to  possess  one's  soul  and  enjoy  what 
one  securely  has.  The  error  is  that  we  "do  everything  for  the  sake  of 
something  else"  and  forget  that  there  are  things  worth  doing  and 
feeling  for  their  own  sake,  namely,  to  enjoy  experiences  that  are 
satisfying,  as  of  beauty  and  calm  understanding  and  thoughts  of  the 
ideal  good.  "In  every  tenement  of  clay,  with  no  matter  what  en- 
dowment or  station,  happiness  and  perfection  are  p(5ssible  to  the  soul. 
.  .  .  What  does  it  profit  a  man  to  free  the  whole  world  if  his  soul  is  not 
free?  "  All  that  is  requisite  is  that  we  should  subdue  the  impulses  that 
make  fools  of  us,  that  we  should  "pause  in  living  to  enjoy  life,  and 
should  lift  up  our  hearts  to  things  that  are  pure  goods  in  themselves, 
so  that  once  to  have  found  and  loved  them,  whatever  else  may  betide, 
may  remain  a  happiness  that  nothing  can  sully."  His  very  philosophy 
is  thus  a  philosophy  of  detachment :  detach  yourselves  from  the  objects 
of  thoughtless  desire  and  mob-infatuation  that  hurry  you  after  them 
and  give  yourself  to  what  will  prove  truly  rewarding  and  secure.  This 
contains  a  measure  of  profound  truth,  but  his  temperament  has  given 
it  a  turn  that  we  must  presently  examine. 

.  What  he  oflFers  us  is  a  philosophic  "criticism  of  life."  He  has  also 
been  a  critic  of  life  under  the  form  of  literature.  His  essay  on  Shelley 
(probably  the  best  on  the  subject),  his  "Poetry  and  Religion,"  his 
"Three  Philosophical  Poets,"  and  a  few  other  writings  lead  ua  to 
hope  that  he  will  exercise  more  freely  a  power  whose  equipment  is  so 
exceptional.  To  the  critic,  even  of  literature^  as  to  the  philosopher, 
be  it  noticed,  a  certain  disengagement  from  the  life  of  those  about 
him  is  held  to  pertain. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  an  American  education  has  aided  and  abetted 
this  detachment.  The  American  of  intellectual  tastes  is  more  detached 
than  those  of  other  nations  because  he  has  habitually  to  look  abroad 
to  other  nations  as  the  chief  scene  of  the  intellectual  history  of  the 
world.  To  be  sure  that  Mr.  Santayana  as  a  scholar  is  a  product  of 
American  life,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  the  language  of  his 
work  and  thought,  his  prose  i^nd  poetry,  has  been  not  Spanish,  but 
English.  To  be  in  America  from  a  tender  age,  to  go  to  the  Boston 
Latin  School  and  Harvard  College,  to  study  at  Berlin  and  visit  Oxford 
as  an  American  graduate  like  innumerable  others  before  and  after  him, 
to  teach  in  Harvard  from  that  day  on,  is  to  be  intellectually  the  prod- 
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uct  of  America  in  the  same  sense  as  many  another  scholar  of  this 
Gomitry.  For  all  this,  ""  acquaintance  with  America  and  American 
scholars"  is  a  moderate  expression,  not  imlike  ^*my  acquaintance  with 
this  planet."  Many  a  child  amongst  us  is  under  the  influence  of 
American  education,  though  a  foreign  parent  and  a  foreign  language  are 
present  in  the  house.  If  he  could  look  at  American  life  as  if  from  afar 
even  in  the  early  days,  he  is  not  the  first  in  the  nation  who  in  youth  has 
dreamt  of  foreign  lands  or  who  in  travel  has  gained  a  distant  and  dis- 
dainful standpoint.  Henry  James  became  a  British  subject  before  he 
died,  and  Mr.  Santayana  became  a  Spanish  subject  when  he  was  bom; 
but  the  difference  is  less  than  might  be  imagined,  for  both  were  in  a 
sense  American  cosmopoUtans,  neither  could  without  deep  change 
have  been  anything  else,  and  both,  as  it  happens,  would  have  been  by 
nature  detached  (though  in  different  degrees)  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  The  difference  that  lay  in  the  blood-side  of  the  latter's  family 
background,  in  the  tie  to  Spain  and  the  walled  town  of  Avila  upon  its 
hill,  emerges  into  prominence  because  to  that  tie  alone  he  elected  to 
ding  in  imagination  (but  chiefly  in  imagination)  aU  his  life  —  as  he 
has  the  best  right  to  do;  so  that  while  his  mother  became  a  Unitarian 
he  could  refuse  naturalization  and  be  a  Spaniard  Uving  in  a  flatter 
land;  virtually  a  citizen  of  no  country.  Much  hangs  from  tempera- 
ment; if  William  James  had  been  similarly  foreign-bom,  but  living  in 
America,  he  would  have  been  in  effect  a  citizen  of  two  countries  instead 
of  none.  Not  detachment,  but  attachment,  was  his  quality. 

If  none  the  less  what  struck  us  most  in  Mr.  Santayana  was  the  utter 
difference  of  type,  as  of  one  who  approached  from  another  quarter, 
the  superficial  reason  was  the  somewhat  foreign  look,  the  slightest 
elusive  touch  of  foreign  accent;  the  deeper  reason,  that  he  was  a  poet, 
a  fastidious  temperament,  and  an  intellect  of  extraordinary  delicacy 
and  grasp;  most  of  all  that  the  inner  instinct  and  demand  of  his  na- 
ture was,  in  a  degree  unknown  to  most  men,  imperiously  definite.  It 
was  by  this  trait  in  him  that  genius  was  clinched.  The  trait  was  not 
at  once  seen.  Above  medium  height,  handsome  and  interesting  in 
appearance,  with  black  hair,  a  finely  arched  forehead,  eyes  very  dark, 
complexion  fine  and  pallid  —  light  gait,  somewhat  wanting  in  flow  of 
force  —  his  gentleness,  quiet  elegance,  pure  and  agreeable  voice,  re- 
tiring manners  in  general  company,  keen  deUght  in  humor,  did  not 
suggest  the  adamant  underneath  —  the  absolute  refusals  that  fortified 
his  life.  Nothing  in  him  has  been  more  remarkable  than  his  strength. 
Certain  of  his  classmates  who  knew  him  less  than  others  "'did  not 
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take  him  very  seriously.'*  But  even  as  an  undergraduate  he  had  a 
strangely  independent  pen  —  as  surviving  essays  show  —  the  pen  of 
a  master,  with  something  of  that  pregnant  and  imerring  brevity,  that 
equipoise,  that  purity  of  note,  that  classic  harmony  and  charm,  that 
we  have  come  to  know  in  him  since,  entirely  his  own  and  unspotted 
from  the  workday  world  about  him.  If  he  was  so  different  a  type  it 
was  not  so  much  because  he  came  out  of  another  world  as  because  in 
a  certain  sense  he  resolutely  kept  living  in  another  world,  the  world 
of  his  taste,  his  philosophy,  and  his  poetry.  ""An  extraordinarily  dis- 
tinguS  writer,"  says  William  James  of  him  in  his  "Letters."  If  dis- 
tinction means  a  finer  individuality  than  the  average,  and  a  fine,  that 
is  a  true,  expression  of  that  individuality,  then  distinction  has  been 
Mr.  Santayana's  quality  from  the  outset. 

The  lecturer  was  like  the  writer,  but  sometimes  better,  because  his 
language  was  less  charged  with  subtle  intentions,  less  allusive  and 
elusive,  more  lucid.  Mr.  Santayana  facing  a  class  at  Harvard  was 
always  the  same  composed,  smooth-browed,  frictionless  being,  con- 
templating the  subject  at  his  leisure  and  having  no  motive  or  tempta- 
tion to  do  aught  but  report  exactly  what  he  saw.  As  a  student  re- 
marked, he  seemed  to  do  fresh  and  independent  thinking  as  he  spoke; 
"You  saw  philosophy  in  aciu  there  before  you."  It  seemed  a  com- 
pletely disinterested  mind,  seeing  and  saying.  Said  another  student, 
"  Santayana  lectures  like  an  artist  painting  a  picture.  He  stands  back, 
puts  his  head  on  one  side,  looks  at  what  he  has  done,  and  adds  a 
needed  touch  here  or  there."  He  spoke  rather  deliberately,  choosing 
the  true  word  with  conscience,  and  there  was  a  characteristic  smile 
now  and  again  as  he  did  actually  put  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  the 
smile  of  one  who  shares  the  pleasure  of  some  fine  insight  with  any 
listeners  who  may  catch  it  —  with  a  little  wistful  question  in  the 
eyes  whether  you  really  did  catch  it  and  sympathise.  A  scholar  of 
reputation  who  took  a  year  from  his  work  to  study  in  the  graduate 
school  at  Harvard  pronounced  him  the  best  lecturer  on  philosophy 
there.  ^  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  philosophers,  one  and  all,  some- 
times imagine  that  they  have  chosen  to  express  themselves  lucidly 
when  it  is  far  from  them.  One  student  in  a  large  elementary  class  on 
the  history  of  philosophy  said,  "I  do  not  understand  it,  of  course,  but 

^  James  was  away  for  that  year»  but  the  verdict  might  have  been  the  same  had  he 
been  in  his  place.  The  value  of  his  teaching  lay  less  in  the  order  and  balance  of  ex- 
position than  in  the  greatness  of  single  thoughts  and  of  the  spirit  and  intellectual 
attitude  throughout. 
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I  sit  there  fascinated  by  him  —  the  way  he  speaks  and  all.  It  is  just 
the  same  with  a  lot  of  fellows." 

His  mind  worked  in  all  things  with  a  singular  economy.  It  never 
by  any  chance  attempted  too  much,  but  imdertook  a  little  and  did  it 
with  a  kind  of  perfection.  He  once  said  humorously,  "I  always  do  the 
easiest  thing."  It  meant  in  practice  that  he  always  did  what  he 
counted  the  essential  thing  and  reduced  it  to  such  proportions  that  he 
could  do  it  with  a  certain  sureness,  declining  to  be  fretted  or  dis- 
tracted by  anything  else  whatever.  He  preferred  to  concern  himself 
only  with  the  best,  the  best  books,  the  best  ideas,  the  chiefest  philoso- 
phers, the  best  portions  of  their  work,  shaking  his  head  quietly  at  the 
rest  as  "not  essential."  It  cannot  be  added,  "with  the  best  people," 
in  the  intellectual  sense,  for  he  did  not  aflFect  the  company  of  "high- 
brows." Mr.  Hapgood  wrote  of  him  long  ago,  "He  preferred  a  small 
mind,  simple  and  harmonious,  to  a  large  one,  distorted  or  turbulent." 
"It*s  true,"  said  Mr.  Santayana.  Prom  grubbing  amongst  books  for 
its  own  sake,  tome-proud  scholarship,  footnotes,  the  brandishing  of 
many  names,  all  the  cumbrous  apparatus  of  erudition,  he  turned  away. 
Scholarship,  he  felt,  is  for  wisdom,  wisdom  is  not  merely  for  scholarship. 
He  would  have  sympathized  with  the  lament  of  Sainte-Beuve  that  the 
student  of  literature  must  labor  nowadays  in  a  workshop  of  books  and 
notes  instead  of  taking  a  stroll  with  a  volume  of  Gray.  But  rather  this 
scholar  did  not  lament,  because  he  did  not  submit.  It  was  part  of  his 
unhesitating  strength  to  turn  his  back  on  the  workshop  and  the  ink- 
stained  scriveners  and  be  himsdf .  With  what  subtle  enjojonent  he 
repeated  that  saying  of  Hobbes,  "If  I  read  as  many  books  as  some 
people  do,  I  should  be  as  big  a  fool  as  they."  How  exquisite  was 
Santayana's  laugh,  soft  but  imcontrollable  —  the  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous and  delicious  could  have  no  acuter  edge.  It  began  to  vibrate 
almost  as  the  electric  fan  begins  to  revolve,  so  subtly  and  intensely 
did  it  catch  him.  It  seemed  to  go  down  into  a  depth  of  perception  and 
delight  beyond  the  reach  of  others.  Yet  it  irresistibly  increased  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rest  and  made  the  fortune  of  his  jest,  whether  they 
could  wholly  appreciate  it  or  not.  He  was  far  from  the  affectation  of 
keeping  a  grave  face  over  his  own  pleasantries  —  could  not  think  it  a 
duty,  as  Lamb  puts  it,  to  sit  fasting  before  the  refreshment  he  pro- 
vided for  others. 

Just  as  he  was  true  to  himself  in  life  so  has  he  been  in  literature. 
No  pedantry  (we  must  say  this  with  a  certain  reservation),  no  need- 
less apparatus,  no  anxious  elaboration,  but  perception  in  repose.  A 
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philosopher  is  a  reasoner,  and  Mr.  Santayana's  logical  sense  is  of  the 
keenest;  but  his  style  embodies  good  judgment,  not  reasoning,  the 
verdict,  not  the  evidence  —  something  of  the  oracular  vein  he  ad- 
mired in  the  early  Greek  philosophers.  He  does  not  fancy  the  creaking 
machinery  of  proof  or  analysis.  He  will  not  try  to  refute,  he  tells  us. 
"The  age  of  controversy  is  past."  He  will  not  strive  or  cry.  Discern- 
ment is  enough.  He  will  not  even  try  to  convince,  or  labor  with  the 
reader's  mind;  readers  may  take  the  thought  or  leave  it.  He  is  not 
indiflPerent  to  intellectual  sympathy  from  others,  if  it  comes,  but  he 
will  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  secure  it.  Mill  said  long  ago  that  oratory 
was  addressed  to  us,  while  poetry  was  only  overheard,  being  ad- 
dressed by  the  poet  to  himself  or  to  his  familiar  sprite,  or  not  ad- 
dressed at  all,  but  left  as  a  work  of  art  to  be  admired  if  the  passer 
chose.  "Oratory  is  heard,  poetry  is  overheard."  Mr.  Santayana  is  a 
poet,  and  even  in  prose  he  is,  as  it  were,  "overheard."  In  a  volume  on 
art  he  mentions  the  sufficient  private  pleasure  the  artist  has  in  evoca- 
tion. His  own  mind  seems  chiefly  contemplative,  without  the  ardor 
of  action  or  of  reformation.  If  he  writes  criticism,  as  of  American  life, 
it  is  not  "constructive  criticism";  he  has  no  educational  or  other 
proposal  of  means  to  make  it  better.  The  style  does  not  sensibly  press 
forward  to  conclusions,  does  not  possess  executive  quality;  is  rather  a 
series  of  contemplative  pauses;  insomuch  that  it  is  often  far  from  easy 
to  keep  the  thread  in  hand.  We  must  remember  that  he  began  by 
writing  sonnets.  Again,  he  deals  little  in  illustration,  does  not  go  out 
into  the  fields  of  fact  and  gather  instances.  He  will  not  busy  himself 
with  irksome  detail.  A  wave  of  the  arm,  as  it  were,  to  the  reader 
suffices.  No  work  better  deserves  to  be  called  "philosophy  in  an  arm- 
chair." The  concrete  appears  for  the  most  part  only  in  the  happy 
figures  that  now  and  again  arise  in  his  mind.  He  does  not  set  forth  the 
doctrines  of  others  to  which  he  refers;  he  assumes  that  the  reader 
knows  them  already.  The  work  cannot  be  popular,  despite  its  literary 
grace,  nor  is  it  intended  to  be.  The  large  ideas,  the  phrases  laden  with 
meaning,  are  luminous  to  the  author's  mind  and  that  is  suflSdent.  It 
is  enough  that  they  are  in  themselves  intelligible,  it  is  not  strictly 
necessary  that  they  should  be  understood.  It  may  be  that  at  times 
he  relishes  just  a  little  the  moving  upon  a  plane  of  expression  above 
the  common  mind.  Perhaps  half  unconsciously,  here  too,  he  draws 
away  from  the  multitude.  "In  the  ether,"  he  says,  disclaiming  con- 
troversial argument,  "are  no  winds  of  doctrine."  The  ether,  then, 
is  the  element  in  which  his  mind  elects  to  dwell. 
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It  adds  to  his  distance  from  the  multitude  and  even  from  most 
educated  readers  that  in  pages  not  intended  for  technicians  only  there 
are  terms  of  technical  philosophy  that  do  not  pass  current  in  litera- 
ture and  leave  far  behind  those  who  do  not  happen  to  have  learned 
the  lingo  of  modem  metaphysics.  In  his  distaste  for  painstaking 
analysis  he  will,  moreover,  offer  a  difficult  idea  in  the  guise  of  an 
allusive  metaphor  or  two  without  a  name,  as  in  the  remarks  on  pages 
22,  2S  apparently  on  the  dialectic  <rf  Hegel  —  one  example  from  a 
hundred  in  this  book.  iLis  the  easy  writing  that  passes  on  the  labor 
to  the  reader.  The  triple  obscurity  of  technical  secrets,  phrases  over- 
charged with  meaning,  and  contempt  for  the  concrete  grows  to  a 
mannerism  too  redolent  of  the  den,  even  if  it  is  a  flowery  den,  and 
unwelcome  in  English  literature,  so  often  marred  by  mannerism. 
(There  are  exceptions  in  his  writing,  such  as  the  greater  part  of 
*'Three  Philosophical  Poets.")  It  is  the  last  thing  that  would,  at 
the  outset,  have  been  expected  of  Mr.  Santayana.  In  a  measure  his 
development  in  expression  has  been  a  disappointment.  It  might  have 
been  hoped  that  he  would  equal  the  lucidity,  simplicity,  and  natural- 
ness of  Matthew  Arnold,  to  whom  in  spirit  he  is  so  near  akin  —  as  in 
verse  he  often  does.  "  The  men  of  culture,"  says  Arnold, "  are  the  true 
apostles  of  equality.  The  great  men  of  culture  are  those  who  have  had 
a  passion  for  diffusing,  for  making  prevail,  for  carrying  from  one  end 
of  society  to  the  other,  the  best  knowledge,  the  best  ideas  of  their 
time;  who  have  labored  to  divest  knowledge  of  all  that  was  harsh, 
uncouth,  difficult,  abstract,  professional,  exclusive;  to  humanize  it,  to 
make  it  efficient  outside  the  clique  of  the  cultivated  and  learned,  yet 
still  remaining  the  best  knowledge  and  thought  of  the  time."  They  have 
a  passion  to  make  the  idea  socialy  to  feel  themselves  standing  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  others  and  seeing  "eye  to  eye."  Mr.  Santayana  is  un- 
touched by  the  passion  for  diffusing  the  best  ideas  and  making  them 
prevail;  if  he  gives  thought  a  graceful  expression,  it  is  at  the  behest  of 
his  own  fastidious  taste,  not  to  make  it  accessible  to  other  men.  And 
in  consequence,  as  Arnold  suggested  would  ensue,  his  own  '"culture" 
suffers.  Its  balance  is  disturbed,  equal  communication  with  others  be- 
ing cut  off;  its  sense  of  its  own  relative  possessions  is  swollen,  no  longer 
objective  or  safe;  he  gives  the  rein  to  his  talent  for  contempt  and  deli- 
dous  art  of  calling  names;  in  the  end  we  have,  instead  of  the  justice  and 
sanity  based  on  self-mastery  that  we  should  expect  from  him,  the  arbi- 
trary pronouncement  of  a  strongly  marked  temperament  —  a  thing 
at  enmity  with  the  soul  of  philosophy.   So  this  is  what>  contrary  to 
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earlier  hopes,  we  see  in  him;  the  emergence  of  a  powerful  and  assertive 
spirit  whose  utterances  must  be  considerably  discounted,  and  can 
readily  be  discounted,  by  reference  to  the  simple  and  comprehensible 
type  of  human  nature  from  which  they  proceed.  Alas!  that  "philoso- 
phy "  should  so  largely  still  remain  below  the  standards  of  science,  that 
it  should  remain  the  self-expression  and  self-assertion  of  temperament. 
Genuine  philosophy  is  simply  a  matter  of  getting  one's  self  out  of  the 
way  and  taking  pains.  The  only  detachment  that  is  admirable  is 
detachment  from  one's  self,  not  from  others  —  from  the  prepossessions 
of  one's  own  mind. 

That  he  should  have  sent  us  down  out  of  the  ether  a  chapter  on 
William  James  —  what  a  joyous  event!  William  James  and  George 
Santayana  were  a  contrast  almost  too  absolute  and  i)erfect  to  be  real. 
To  be  sure  they  enjoyed  each  other,  though  in  different  degrees. 
James  always  delighted  and  exulted  in  Mr.  Santayana,  his  junior  by 
a  score  of  years,  the  perfection  of  his  mental  quality,  the  perfection 
of  his  type,  though  never  for  a  moment  surrendering  to  his  opinions 
or  attitude.  "There's  the  shiningest  fish  in  the  sea,"  he  once  said, 
nodding  after  him.  "The  greatest  man  in  Harvard  University,"  he 
dropped  musingly  on  another  occasion,  gazing  into  some  deep  re- 
gion. Again,  "that  smoothly  swimming  fish."  Mr.  Santayana's 
satiric  wit  played  freely,  at  times,  about  the  heads  of  any  or  all 
of  the  principal  figures  around  him,  with  never  a  touch  of  sore- 
ness or  sourness.  One  could  not  help  recalling  the  sonnet  of  his 
youth: 

"  The  crown  of  olive  let  another  wear; 
It  is  my  crown  to  mock  the  runner's  heat 
With  gentle  wonder  and  with  laughter  sweet.*' 

But  this  wit  never  flashed  about  the  head  of  William  James,  of  whose 
humanity  and  gracious  spirit,  of  whose  genius  and  whose  own  wit, 
he  always  had  a  measure  of  real  appreciation.  In  this  chapter, 
fundamentally  patronizing,  but  also  unsparing,  he  is  sincerely  trying 
to  patronize  a  little  less  than  usually.  The  last  page  records  a  moving 
and  beautiful  memory. 

But  let  us  hear  them  discourse  under  full  sail  about  each  other. 
"What  is  a  good  life?  Had  William  James,  had  the  people  about  him, 
had  modem  philosophers  anywhere,  any  notion  of  that?  I  cannot 
think  so.  They  had  much  exi)erience  of  personal  goodness,  and  love  of 
it;  they  had  standards  of  character  and  right  conduct;  but  as  to  what 
might  render  human  existence  good,  excellent,  beautiful,  happy,  and 
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worth  having  as  a  whole,  their  notions  were  utterly  thin  and  barbarous. 
They  had  forgotten  the  Greeks,  or  never  known  them." 

The  deficiency  of  which  the  entire  assemblage  of  modem  philoso- 
phers is  here  accused  is  this.  They  are  very  ready  as  moralists  to  tell 
us  to  exert  ourselves  —  Aey  may  even  add,  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind —  but  they  cannot  tell  us  what  welfare  is.  In  other  words,  they 
cannot  tell  us  what  kind  of  life  people  would  be  living  if  they  had 
attained  welfare;  they  cannot  tell  what  distribution  of  interests,  what 
management  of  impulses,  will  under  the  conditions  of  this  world  yield 
happiness.  Their  notion  of  welfare,  such  as  it  is,  is  "thin  and  bar- 
barous" because  it  wants  the  rich  elements  of  repose,  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  beauty,  of  the  calm  understanding  of  life  and  the  world;  but 
chiefly  because  it  wants  that  great  and  richest  element  of  welfare 
which  Mr.  Santayana  after  Plato  makes  central,  the  joy  in  perfection. 
Not  that  we  must  or  can  see  perfection  in  the  concrete  or  with  the 
senses,  but  that  we  can  divine  or  adumbrate  it  with  the  mind's  eye, 
according  to  its  true  standard  and  ideal,  to  which  in  life  it  attains 
only  in  fragments.  Every  concrete  beauty  or  excellence  or  harmony 
or  happiness  or  understanding  can  be  enjoyed  the  more  if  it  takes  us 
beyond  itself  to  the  pure  and  perfect  Good  of  which  it  is  a  slight  em- 
bodiment or  manifestation.  We  should  discern  and  enjoy  the  good  in 
its  true  nature,  whether  it  exists  visibly  about  us  at  the  moment  or 
not-  This  is  simply  the  doctrine  of  the  contemplative  worship  of 
God,  familiar  to  Mr.  Santayana  from  his  Catholic  training,  turned 
into  Platonic  language  and  deprived  of  the  faith  that  God  has  any 
reality  save  as  an  ideal  of  the  mind.  His  accusation  seems  to  be  sub- 
stantially correct.  What  we  call  modem  philosophy  has  too  much 
neglected  the  questions.  What  are  the  constituents  of  welfare,  and, 
How  are  they  to  be  attained?  That  is  because  modern  philosophy 
has  been  thinking  of  a  man  as  a  moral  agent  rather  than  as  a  re- 
cipient of  good  and  has  therefore  thought  of  him  very  imperfectly 
even  as  a  moral  agent.  But  it  must  be  added  that  Mr.  Santayana 
has  not  re|>aired  the  neglect.  What  he  offers  is  highly  abstract.  Its 
value  depends  on  how  we  apply  and  adjust  it  in  the  midst  of  life. 
He  does  not  descend  into  life  and  supply  the  essential  clues.  He 
writes  like  one  who  thinks  it  would  be  bad  taste  to  come  too  near 
his  subject;  he  must  be  detached  from  that  too.  He  gives  us  every- 
thing of  guidance  except  to  tell  us  what  turns  to  take,  how  to  find 
our  way. 

What  James  condemned  in  Mr.  Santayana's  view  was  triple:  (1) 
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this  very  notion  that  God  was  a  mere  idea  in  our  minds  which  we  can 
worship,  but  which  cannot  help  us,  instead  of  a  reaUty  seeking  to  re- 
alize Himself  in  our  world;  ^  (2)  the  strange  deficiency  ot  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  others,  the  disposition  to  advise  a  partial  weaning  of  our- 
selves from  human  affections,  and  from  the  resolute  endeavors  that 
would  carry  welfare  to  all;  the  tendency  to  retire  from  manful  life  to  a 
shrine  of  the  imagination  and  seek  the  chief  Grood  there,  forgetting 
that  we  are  instruments  by  which  that  Good  may  work  and  realize 
itself  in  the  world;  let  us  say,  his  adapting  to  himself  the  ideal  of  a 
contemplative  religious  order,  without  the  vital  element  of  prayer; 
(S)  the  placid  rules  for  living,  the  temperate  Hellenic  orthodoxy, 
the  prudential  mildness  and  caution,  afraid  to  take  up  the  cup  of 
life  lest  it  should  scald  him,  ruling  out  with  decisive  distaste  so 
many  deep-reaching  passions,  aspirations,  and  experiments  in  life. 
Seeing  James  one  day  shortly  after  his  "Varieties  of  Religious  Ex- 
perience" had  come  out,  Mr.  Santayana  crossed  the  street  and  said 
to  him  with  a  friendly  smile,  '"You  have  done  the  religious  slumming 
for  all  time."  "Really?"  answered  James  genially;  "that  is  all  slum- 
ming, is  it  —  all  those  experiences  are  of  the  slums?"  "Yes,"  was 
the  answer,  "all."  In  repeating  this  James  chuckled  to  himself: 
"Santayana's  white  marble  mind!" 

But  here  enters  James  himself,  in  the  "Letters"  which  have  just 
appeared  (writing  at  an  earlier  date  than  this  incident  and  three 
years  after  the  Spanish  War):  "The  great  event  in  my  life  recently 
has  been  the  reading  of  Santayana's  book  ["Poetry  and  Religion"). 
Although  I  absolutely  reject  the  platonism  of  it,  I  have  literally 
squealed  with  delight  at  the  imperturbable  perfection  with  which 
the  position  is  laid  down  on  page  after  page;  and  grunted  with 
delight  at  such  a  thickening  up  of  our  Harvard  atmosphere.  . . . 
I  now  understand  Santayana,  the  man.  I  never  understood  him  be- 
fore. But  what  a  perfection  of  rottenness  in  a  philosophy.  I  don't 
think  that  I  ever  knew  the  anti-realistic  view  to  be  propounded  with 
so  impudently  superior  an  air.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  representative 
of  moribund  Latinity  rise  up  and  administer  such  reproof  to  us  bar- 
barians in  the  hour  of  our  triumph.  I  imagine  Santayana's  style  to  be 
entirely  spontaneous.  But  it  has  curious  classic  echoes.  Whole  pages 
of  pure  Hume  in  style;  others  of  pure  Renan.   Nevertheless,  how 

^  We  are  on  this  point  stating  James's  view  simply.  Our  object  is  to  compare 
two  Harvard  personalities,  not  to  urge  for  our  own  part  in  this  place  a  philoaophic 
difference  nor  to  analyse  .its  nature,  except  on  the  human  side. 
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fantastic  a  philosophy! — as  if  the  'world  of  values*  were  index)endent 
of  existence.  It  is  only  as  beings  that  one  thing  is  better  than  another. 
The  idea  of  darkness  is  as  good  as  that  of  light,  as  ideas.  There  is  more 
value  in  light's  being.  And  the  exquisite  consolation,  when  you  have 
ascertained  the  badness  of  all  fact,  in  knowing  that  badness  is  inferior 
to  goodness,  to  the  end  —  it  only  rubs  the  pessimism  in.  A  man  whose 
eggs  at  breakfast  turn  out  always  bad,  says  to  himself,  *  Well,  bad  and 
good  are  not  the  same,  anyhow.'  That  is  just  the  trouble.  Moreover, 
when  you  come  down  to  the  facts,  what  do  your  harmonious  and  in- 
t^ral  ideal  systems  prove  to  be?  in  the  concrete?  Always  things 
burst  by  the  growing  content  of  experience.  Dramatic  unities;  laws 
of  versification;  ecclesiastical  systems;  scholastic  doctrines.  Bah! 
Give  me  Walt  Whitman  and  Browning  ten  times  over,  much  as  the 
perverse  ugliness  of  the  latter  at  times  irritates  me,  and  intensely  as  I 
have  enjoyed  Santayana's  attack.  The  barbarians  are  in  the  line  of 
mental  growth  and  those  who  do  insist  that  the  ideal  and  the  real  are 
dynamically  continuous  are  those  by  whom  the  world  is  to  be  saved. 
But  I  'm  nevertheless  delighted  that  the  other  view,  always  existing  in 
the  world,  should  at  last  have  found  so  splendidly  imx)ertinent  an  ex- 
pression among  oiu-selves. . .  .  He  is  certainly  an  extraordinarily  dis- 
iinguS  writer.  Thank  him  for  existing." 

After  all,  Mr.  Santayana  might  have  given  us  the  same  fundamen- 
tal philosophy  with  a  widely  difiFerent  development  and  human  issue. 
We  are,  according  to  him,  to  conceive  the  perfect  good  and  worship  it. 
This  should  become  our  deepest  satisfaction  and  unfailing  resource. 
The  good  and  the  beautiful  may  be  exemplified  in  human  beings,  but 
never  perfectly  or  satisfactorily.  It  is  from  them  chiefly  that  we  form 
by  abstraction  the  ideal  of  the  perfectly  Good  and  Beautiful,  which  is 
higher  than  any  of  them;  to  it  alone  the  mind  should  retain  entire 
devotion.  For  this  devotion  it  must  purify  and  disentangle  itself  from 
any  unreserved  or  unqualified  passion  or  affection  for  a  hmnan  object. 
The  Platonic  spirit  ''is  favorable  rather  to  abstraction  from  persons 
and  admiration  of  qualities."  "The  tendency  to  impersonality  is 
essential  to  the  ideal."  Since  our  treasure  is  in  the  ideal,  which  noth- 
ing can  take  away  from  us,  our  soul*s  peace  is  secure.  It  is  not  haz- 
arded upon  any  mimdane  affection,  upon  the  tie  to  any  other  soul. 
Thus  the  highest  good  of  life  is  attainable  without  regard  to  outer 
circumstances,  to  the  fortunes  of  other  beings,  or  the  progress  of 
society.  This  philosopher  is  accordingly  little  interested  in  future 
progress  and  takes  a  temperamentally  "conservative"  and,  as  it 
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were,  unenterprising  view  of  its  prosi)ects.  He  speaks  of  "the  fatal 
antiquity  of  human  nature."  He  does  not  mean  that  it  is  worn  out, 
but  that  we  know  too  well  what  may  be  expected  of  it,  we  have  long 
since  fathomed  its  possibiUties.  (We  have  by  no  means  fathomed  its 
possibilities,  says  William  James.) 

Starting  from  this  base,  however,  Mr.  Santayana  might  have  come 
out  in  a  far  diflPerent  human  region.  If  we  worship  the  perfect  good 
and  make  it  our  centre,  then  we  must  imitate  or  reproduce  this  per- 
fect good,  so  far  as  in  any  wise  we  can,  in  our  lives.  The  interest 
and  contemplation  we  direct  toward  it  will  purify  and  ennoble.  For 
to  worship  is  to  count  what  we  worship  supremely  desirable  and  choice- 
worthy.  Since  the  ideal  of  perfect  good  must  include  in  itself  the 
sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  that  value  and  care  about  every  life  in 
the  world,  we  shall  seek  to  grow  in  that  quality  and  embody  it. 
The  ideal  will,  in  the  act  of  worship,  deex)en  its  roots  and  strength  in 
us;  the  perfect  good  will  as  it  were  flow  into  us;  we  shall  become  its 
instruments.  So  far,  then,  from  the  love  of  the  perfect  good  coming 
between  us  and  other  human  beings,  weaning  us  from  a  too  complete 
aflPection  for  them,  it  will  re&force  that  affection,  reminding  us  that 
the  ideal  attitude  toward  them  would  be  a  far  heartier  interest  than 
ours.  To  care  for  humanity  is  to  desire  its  welfare  and  we  are  thus  at 
one  stroke  recalled  from  detachment  to  the  life  of  service  in  this  world. 
Mr.  Santayana's  remark  that  "in  every  tenement  of  clay,  with  no 
matter  what  endowment  or  station,  happiness  and  perfection  are 
possible  to  the  soul,"  and  that  "all  that  is  requisite  is  that  we  should 
pause  in  living  to  enjoy  life,"  etc.,  containing  a  partial  truth,  as  it 
does,  ignores  the  clutch  of  poverty,  disease,  foul  environment,  the 
unappeasable  outcry  of  the  flesh.  James  was  a  doctor.  He  could  not 
forget  the  tenement  of  clay  and  its  fateful  influence  on  the  "happiness 
and  perfection"  of  the  soul  —  nor  even  the  tenement  of  brick  and 
fetid,  narrow  rooms.  Mr.  Santayana  could  have  started  from  the 
same  conviction  as  he  does  and,  following  a  more  logical  path,  have 
emerged  at  a  far  greater  height.  Setting  out  from  the  principle  that 
pure  Good,  discerned  in  its  true  nature  by  the  mind,  should  be  an 
object  of  the  soul's  devotion  and  the  surest  centre  of  its  happiness,  he 
would  have  reached  a  position,  not  of  favoring  mere  contentment, 
resignation  of  troublous  effort,  and  private  spiritual  luxury,  but 
wisest  labor  for  the  general  life.  The  inner  vision  of  the  highest  good, 
and  the  outer  service  of  mankind,  the  reconstruction  of  the  visible 
order  of  the  world,  would  have  appeared,  as  they  are,  inseparable. 
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Thus,  even  without  a  broader  basis,  with  nothing  but  his  own  mu- 
tilated and  lame  religious  theory  to  help  him,  he  could  at  least  have 
got  so  far  as  to  substitute  a  philosophy  of  help  for  his  present  philoso- 
phy of  helplessness.  Why  did  he  turn  away  from  that  development? 
Because  he  did  not  want  it;  he  turned  away  by  the  instinct  of  tem- 
perament. No  reasons  are  given  for  the  curious  position  of  the  ideal 
in  his  system  —  an  aesthetic  rainbow  floating  across  the  fountain  of 
life  —  except  a  few  crotchets,  metaphysical  or  psychological,  not 
thrust  upon  him  by  logic,  but  seized  upon  because  congenial  to  his 
feeling.  There  could  not  be  a  prettier  instance  of  a  constant  deviation 
of  the  compass  under  the  magnet  of  constitutional  taste. 

There  is  nothing  America  needs  so  much  as  a  fearless  and  fully  en- 
lightened criticism  of  her  life  and  civilization;  criticism  is  a  priceless 
product  in  literature  which  has  been  too  little  develoi)ed  amongst  us. 
Many  of  Mr.  Santayana's  delightfully  witty  observations  are  just. 
But  assuredly  he  is  one  of  the  last  amongst  highly  gifted  writers 
of  the  day  who  should  attempt  a  critical  estimate  of  "character  and 
opinion  in  the  United  States."  With  certain  of  the  chief  traits  that 
leaven  American  life,  with  its  hope,  its  enthusiasm,  its  delight  in  the 
experience  of  action,  with  its  eager  sympathies,  its  hmnanitarian 
enterprise,  its  feeling  for  equality,  its  available  moral  energy,  its 
belief  that  the  ship  of  himianity  could  be  steered,  he  is  out  of  tune. 
It  is  curious  that  the  numberless  human  ties  to  this  country  should 
not  have  lent  him  the  intellectual  sympathy  to  appreciate  these 
things.  He  could  say  of  the  American,  as  Hamlet  of  Yorick,  "A  thou- 
sand times  he  has  carried  me  upon  his  back."  But  his  intelligence  is 
imprisoned  by  his  temperament.  There  is  a  distinct  impression  upon 
us  that,  if  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy  had  reigned,  Columbus  would 
never  have  crossed  the  ocean  and  the  colonists  would  never  have 
risen  against  the  British  domination.  Much  of  his  commentary  con- 
sists in  describing  familiar  facts  from  an  unfamiliar  angle  of  vision, 
studiously  chosen,  and  in  an  acidulated  style.*  Much  consists  of  esti- 
mates, true  and  obvious,  which  numerous  observers,  both  native  and 
foreign,  had  expressed  before  him.  Did  we  need  a  seraph-sage,  de- 
scending from  the  ether,  to  tell  us  this?  Much  suggests  that  he  is 
making  a  little  information,  and  an  observation  that  never  went  out 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  permitted  himself  the  caricature,  in  great  part  both 
acrid  and  feeble,  of  his  associate  of  many  years,  Josiah  Royce.  Not  even  certain 
excellent  remarks  on  the  subjects  of  which  Royce  wrote,  or  the  few  true  readings  of 
one  or  another  aspect  of  the  man  himself,  excuse  the  general  malperception  or  the  false 
details  of  fact. 
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of  its  way,  go  as  far  as  they  will  stretch.  All  is  obscured  by  the  pro- 
tective habit  of  sending  forth  judgments  from  behind  a  screen.  The 
standpoint  of  principle  and  of  comparison  from  which  they  are  uttered 
is  silently  assumed,  not  thrown  open  and  exposed  to  the  appraisement 
of  vulgar  eyes.  The  distinguished  accents  issue  from  a  lofty  and  in- 
terior place  of  repose;  the  profane  are  npt  permitted  to  come  nearer. 
The  reader  is  impressed  and,  it  may  be,  spellbound,  but  he  cannot 
by  such  a  method  be  deeply  instructed. 

Being  httle  fitted  to  understand  American  life,  he  is  not  less  un- 
fitted to  estimate  William  James.  Just  as  Mr.  Santayana  has  a  gift 
for  disdain,  so  had  James  a  gift  for  appreciation,  and  both  have  loved 
to  exercise  their  gift.  James  lighted  up  the  depths  of  human  per- 
sonality because  he  cared  for  it,  it  glowed  with  value  and  interest  in 
his  eyes,  even  in  its  most  unlikely  specimens.  Thereby  he  lighted  up 
the  latent  powers  of  men.  And  thus  he  revealed  the  possibilities  of 
life  and  showed  them  richer  than  we  had  assumed.  He  made  us  live  in 
a  larger  world,  more  teeming  with  diverse  resources.  His  interest  was 
in  seeing  these  called  forth  and  making  their  full  contribution  to  life. 
He  blew  away  the  prejudice,  the  numb  routine,  the  snobbish  super- 
stition that  will  not  accept  discovery  and  power  if  they  come  from 
the  ill-educated,  the  "irregular,"  the  abnormal,  the  wicked,  or  the 
crude.  He  showed  us  the  flimsy  stitching  of  custom  that  prevented 
us  from  shaking  out  our  minds.  He  did  not,  like  Mr.  Santayana,  have 
a  complete  philosophy,  but  he  had  more  complete  materials  for  a 
philosophy.  He  thought  that  time  and  experience  alone  can  complete 
our  philosophies.  His  mind  was  larger  than  any  known  system. 
Mr.  Santayana  has  "the  completeness  of  limited  men."  James  was 
perhaps  not  greatest  as  a  writer  though  he  was  the  most  important 
contributor  to  philosophy  as  well  as,  of  course,  to  psychology,  that 
this  country  has  produced.  He  was  not  even  greatest  as  a  teacher, 
at  least  in  the  ordinary  sense.  He  seldom  adequately  expressed  him- 
self in  formulated  analysis  and  he  knew  that  it  was  so.  He  regretted 
that  he  had  not  had  the  training  in  early  youth  by  which  his  mind 
would  have  fallen  into  the  creases  that  make  such  work  easier.  As 
it  is,  he  is  an  uncertain  analyst;  sometimes  in  the  highest  tradition 
of  English  philosophy,  sometimes  —  x)erhaps  in  the  next  breath  — 
curiously  loose,  vague,  undiscriminating.  He  assailed  some  of  the 
best  philosophic  causes  in  the  world.  He  is  great  in  philosophy  not 
for  the  most  part  by  his  formulas  or  his  analyses  —  splendid  contribu- 
tions as  some  of  them  were  —  but  by  his  tendencies.  And  when  he 
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dung  to  his  truths  and  insisted  on  them,  they  were  never  the  letter  of 
his  formulas,  they  were  his  tendencies.  What  he  felt,  and  with  jus- 
tice, was  the  importance  of  moving  in  their  direction.  James  was 
greatest  as  a  man,  or  mind;  greatest  in  his  resources  and  back- 
groimd;  in  those  responses  and  awakenings  to  the  unexpected  idea  or 
glimpse  which  are  in  all  men  so  deeply  revealing.  Here,  in  the  warm, 
inner  region  of  imagination  and  perception,  through  the  bold  and  light- 
ning-like far  flash  of  his  insight  and  discovery,  he  seemed  amongst 
the  greatest  of  human  beings.  His  mind  had  retiu*ned  from  many 
places  where  Mr.  Santayana's  had  never  been.  The  whole  taste  of  his 
quality  was  richer,  his  flame  more  ruddy,  his  heart  more  profound. 

Missing  so  much  that  is  vital  in  James,  Mr.  Santayana  for  the  very 
same  reason  misses  what  is  most  vital  in  religion.  He  has  a  himdred 
remarks  of  interest  about  the  spirit  of  Christianity  —  only  he  has  a 
tendency  to  forget  the  part  played  in  it  by  something  called  love. 
Because  the  "varieties  of  reUgious  experience"  portrayed  in  the  book 
are  so  often  "distorted  and  turbulent,"  he  relegates  them  to  the 
spiritual  slmns.  They  are  not  "normal."  It  is  distasteful  to  see  the 
soul  so  disarranged,  disheveled,  and  perturbed.  Now  the  thing  that 
marks  those  experiences  is  that  in  them  comes  into  life  a  power  that, 
taken  merely  as  a  "psychological"  force,  can  make  this  world  over. 
There  is  a  note  of  transformation  in  them.  The  Highest  is  not  for 
them,  as  for  Mr.  Santayana,  a  rainbow  floating  across  the  fountain 
of  life  and  powerless  to  work  any  change  upon  its  direction  or  its 
force.  The  Highest  is  "the  power  that  worketh  in  us"  toward  the 
realization  for  all  men  of  what  they  need.  That  power  has,  indeed, 
in  many  such  experiences  been  obscured,  disfigured,  obstructed,  and 
tortured  by  a  thousand  errors  and  a  pathetic  ignorance.  "The  dark 
night  of  the  soul"  has  been  so  black  largely  because  the  light  of  in- 
telligence did  not  shine  there.  None  the  less  the  eruption  of  higher 
force  for  good  that  they  represent,  "the  rushing  torrent  of  the  river 
of  God,"  was  rightly  singled  out  by  James  as  of  supreme  reUgious 
interest.  It  is  the  fresh  completeness  of  inspiration,  the  "blaze 
of  impulse,"  the  leap  of  the  soul  with  all  its  strength  in  a  new  direc- 
tion, that  fascinated  him.  All  James's  cherished  theories  —  "free 
will,"  "the  will  to  believe,"  "pluralism,"  "pragmatism,"  "radical 
empiricism"  —  meant  for  him  what  the  ChiuxJi  calls  "newness  of 
life."  They  meant  a  possible  emancipation  from  what  he  conceived 
as  the  cramping  clutch  of  the  past  —  though  he  also  emphasized  the 
treasure  of  the  past.   They  meant  the  possibility  of  "genuine  nov- 
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elty  "  in  our  experience,  the  blowing  of  a  fresh  wind,  the  breathing  of 
an  indescribably  new  atmosphere.  This  thought  he  loved  and  to  it 
he  resolutely  clung.  Exactly  what  Mr.  Santayana  means  by  his 
phrase,  "the  fatal  antiquity  of  human  nature,"  that  is,  the  idea 
that  we  have  sounded  its  depths  and  gauged  the  limits  of  its  achieve- 
ment —  together  with  the  idea  that  since  it  cannot  achieve  much  it 
had  better  retire  for  its  gratification  to  imagination  and  thought  —  it 
was  against  exactly  this  that  he  threw  the  whole  force  of  his  intel- 
lectual life.  He  was  filled  with  the  sense  of  the  tremendous  possibili- 
ties of  sound  achievement  that  now  exist.  Every  day  illustrates  the 
truth  of  this  persuasion.  We  cannot  but  be  alive  to  it,  and  face  the 
hard  facts  and  hard  work  through  which  alone  these  possibilities  can 
be  realized,  if  what  we  seek  is,  not  our  private  mental  delectation 
alone,  but  the  regeneration  of  society.  James's  definite  theories  are 
not  seldom  defectively  conceived  and  argued.  He  cannot  in  definite 
philosophy  be  our  master  and  guide.  But  this  fundamental  percep- 
tion of  his  thought  was  true  and  momentous.  It  befitted  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  belonged  and  the  time  that  was  approaching. 


WALLACE  CLEMENT  SABE«:. 
By  JEROME  D.  GREENE,  *96. 

HE  cared  not,  when  the  call  of  duty  came. 
To  reckon  how,  by  husbanding  his  power 
He  might  make  life  the  longer  by  an  hour, 
But  rather  made  its  quality  his  aim. 
To  Science  true,  indifiFerent  to  Fame, 
Of  manhood  brave  and  fine  the  perfect  flower. 
Of  rectitude  and  strength  a  very  tower, 
He  left  a  priceless  heritagie  —  his  name. 

O  Prodigal  of  gifts  so  great  and  rare! 
Your  mind  attuned  to  catch  the  sound  of  Truth 
And  make  it  audible  to  listening  youth. 

No  gain  you  counted  that  you  could  not  share. 

Thus  having  lived,  how  else  could  he  have  died 
Who  loved  his  fellow-men  all  else  beside. 
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THE  PLAN  OP  THE  POUNDERS. 

By  ROBERT  WITHINGTON,  '06. 

THE  revival  of  the  discussion  of  the  tutorial  system  at  Harvard, 
together  with  the  correspondence  concerning  the  terms  "college" 
and  "hall"  in  the  Nation  of  1895,^  and  elsewhere,  leads  me  to  connect 
the  two  subjects  in  your  pages.  Bearing  in  mind  the  admirable  paper 
by  Mr.  Albert  Matthews,  '82,  which  appeared  twenty  years  ago  in 
Dialect  Notes,  and  his  statement  in  a  recent  letter  that,  in  the  time 
which  has  since  elapsed,  he  has  seen  nothing  which  runs  counter  to  the 
conclusions  there  e;q)ressed,  I  am  bold  enough  to  assert  my  belief  that 
the  founders  of  Harvard  College  intended  that  in  time  other  colleges 
should  grow  up  beside  the  first,  making  a  imiversity  in  the  English 
sense  (a  collection  of  Colleges)  rather  than  in  the  Continental  sense 
(a  collection  of  Paculties);  and  that  this  development  was  thwarted, 
because  the  College  did  not  outgrow  the  administrative  bounds  of  an 
English  college  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half.  During  the  last 
third  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  attention  of  the  Harvard  authori- 
ties was  focused  on  the  strengthening  and  expansion  of  the  graduate 
departments  (the  Paculties) ;  and  the  development  of  other  American 
universities  along  the  same  lines  makes  the  question  one  of  more  than 
local  interest. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  founders,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
university  men,  were  graduates  of  English  universities,  and  that  the 
organization  best  known  to  them  was  the  "collection  of  Colleges." 
Mr.  Matthews  has  clearly  shown,  in  his  article  above  referred  to, 
that  the  word  "college"  was  applied  to  the  early  college  buildings, 
not  only  at  Harvard,  but  at  Yale,  Princeton,  and  elsewhere.  He 
has  also  shown  that  these  buildings  were  colleges  in  the  English  sense: 
that  is,  many  —  if  not  all  —  of  them  had  sleeping-quarters,  kitchens, 
dining-rooms,  and  even  a  library.  Mr.  Matthews  makes  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  word  "college"  as  applied  to  a  building,  and  to  an 
administrative  unit;  but  he  does  not  always  keep  the  distinction  in 
mind.  When  he  says  that  the  word  "college"  was  finally  supplanted 
by  "hall"  (the  term  applied  to  the  dormitories  at  Cambridge  now) 
he  forgets  that  the  College  still  exists:  it  grants  degrees;  the  under- 

»  Vol.  LXi,  pp.  «93,  827,  846,  S6«,  and  387.  Cf.  the  Harvard  Graduates*  Magazine  for 
1904,  pp.  244-46,  and  Dialect  Notes  for  1900  (ii,  pp.  91-114),  to  which  Mr.  Matthews 
has  referred  me. 
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graduates  are  officially  considered  members  of  the  CoII^^e;  and  the 
official  name  of  the  Corporation  is  *'the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College/'  It  is  true  that  the  name  is  no  longer  applied  to 
the  buildings  —  unless,  colloquially,  to  the  group  of  buildings  as  a 
whole  —  but  the  college  has  not,  even  officially,  become  obsolete. 

Not  only  has  the  word  "Fellow"  in  the  above  phrase  changed  its 
meaning  in  our  Cambridge,  but  "Hall "  (the  dining-room  in  an  English 
college)  has  come  to  mean  "dormitory  "  —  not  a  room,  but  a  building, 
where  men  sleep,  as  well  as  study.  If  Holworthy  Hall  had  a  dining- 
room,  a  kitchen,  a  buttery,  and  a  common-room,  it  would  be  prac- 
ticaUy  an  English  college  (as  far  as  the  physical  side  of  a  college 
goes) :  in  other  words,  an  American  "dormitory  "is  equivalent  to  the 
studies  and  bedrooms  around  an  English  "quad."  The  original 
Harvard  College  resembled  an  English  college  even  more;  and  when, 
in  the  seventeenth  century  (as  Mr.  Matthews  points  out)  the  word 
"university"  was  appUed  to  Harvard,  there  were  two  colleges  besides 
the  original  Harvard  College:  "Goflfes  coUedge"  and  the  Indian  Col- 
lege. The  presence  of  more  than  one  college  was  enough  to  suggest  the 
name  "university"  to  men  brought  up  in  Cambridge  (England); 
and  the  public  was  not  aware  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  adminis- 
tration, there  was  only  one  college. 

In  America  we  find  the  name  of  a  university  frequently  differing 
from  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  is  located.  There  is  nothing  to  tell 
the  stranger  that  Harvard  is  at  Cambridge,  Yale  at  New  Haven,  Co- 
Imnbia  at  New  York,  or  Johns  Hopkins  at  Baltimore.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  name  to  connect  Dartmouth  College  with  Hanover,  Smith  with 
Northampton,  Vassar  with  Poughkeepsie,  or  Brown  with  Providence. 
Princeton  and  Chicago,  Bryn  Mawr  and  Wellesley,  are  examples  of 
the  minority  of  educational  institutions  which  take  their  names  from 
the  town  in  which  they  are  situated:  Amherst  and  Williams  are  ex- 
amples of  the  college  located  in  a  place  named  after  the  founder  of  the 
college.  The  majority  of  American  colleges  and  universities  take  their 
name  from  their  founders  —  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  where  the 
University  of  Iowa,  or  Indiana  University,  is  situated,  or  that  the 
University  of  California  is  at  Berkeley,  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor,  or  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  short  of 
looking  the  matter  up:  for  these  universities  are  named  after  their 
founders  —  the  State  —  and  not  after  the  towns  where  they  have 
been  placed.  The  only  Continental  parallel  which  comes  readily  to 
mind  is  the  Sorbonne  —  officially,  the  Facult6  des  Lettres  of  the 
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University  of  Paris  —  which  popularly  bears  the  name  of  Robert  de 
Sorbon,  its  founder.  The  converse  —  as  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Gannett,  '13, 
has  pointed  out  in  a  letter  —  is  found  in  Germany,  where  the  place- 
names  are  almost  all  really  nicknanies.  "The  University  of  Berlin  is, 
or  was,  properly  the  K5nigliche  Priedrich-Wilhelms  Umversitfit; 
Bonn,  the  Xonigliche  Rheinische  Friedrich-Wilhelms  UniversitHt; 
Munich,  the  K5nigliche  Bayrische  Ludwig-Maximilians  Universitat; 
Heidelberg,  the  Grossherzogliche  Rupprecht-Karls  Universitat.  The 
names  so  appeared  on  all  oflScial  documents.  What  the  republic  may 
have  done  to  the  university  nomenclature  I  do  not  know,  but  I  doubt 
if  it  has  penetrated  that  deep."  This  tendency  is  paralleled  by  the 
Harvard  habit  of  substituting  "Cambridge"  for  "Harvard"  in  daily 
speech.  Elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  imiversities  take  their  name  from 
the  town  where  they  are  located:  Zurich,  Pisa,  Lyons,  Oxford — the 
list  could  be  continued  indefinitely. 

Parallel  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  is  Eang's  College,  the  early 
name  of  Columbia;  Mr.  Matthews  has  pointed  out  that  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  (later  Princeton)  the  firjst  Hall  was  named  Nassau  Hall, 
after  Governor  Belcher  had  refused  the  honor  of  having  it  named  after 
him.  Such  names  as  "the  College  of  New  Jersey"  and  "the  College 
of  Rhode  Island"  suggest  the  State  Universities;  and  we  may  note 
that  one  of  these  institutions  took  its  present  name  from  the  town  in 
which,  after  two  removes,  it  finally  settled,  while  the  other  became 
known  as  Brown  University,  after  a  generous  benefactor.^ 

The  reason  for  the  anomalous  state  of  affairs  in  American  nomen- 
clatiu*e  is  easy  to  trace,  because  it  has  a  logical  historical  develop- 
ment. Such  names  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  and  Smith  are  parallel 
to  Balliol,  King's  College,  Peterhouse,  Magdalen,  Newnham,  and 
the  other  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  —  names  chosen  by  the 

^  Mr.  Matthews  suggests  that  had  Governor  Belcher  allowed  the  hall  to  be  named 
after  him,  we  might  now  have  Belcher  University  instead  of  Princeton  University;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  Princeton  did  not  become  Nassau  University.  "Old  Nassau" 
cherishes  the  name  of  this  Hall  in  Princeton  songs,  whOe  "Harvard"  suggests  less  the 
Hall  of  that  name  than  the  institution,  to  most  of  us  who  meet  it  in  songs.  This  may  be 
due  to  Gilman's  "Fair  Harvard";  to  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1811,  the  word  connoted 
the  institution  rather  than  the  building;  but  one  should  note  that  during  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries  Hollis,  Massachusetts,  Stoughton,  and  Holworthy  Halls 
had  grown  up  to  house  the  students  at  Harvard  College.  The  name  Yale  College,  writes 
Mr.  Matthews  in  a  letter,  "though  applied  to  a  building  in  1717,  was  apparently  first 
applied  to  the  institution  about  1740  (I  cannot  recall  the  precise  date}."  He  notes  that 
YflJe  was  originally  merely  "the  Collegiate  School";  Dartmouth,  "Moor*s  Charity 
School";  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  originally  "the  Philadelphia  Academy  or 
College." 
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founders,  if  not  those  of  the  founders  themselves.  The  English 
university  is  a  disembodied  organization,  which  examines  and  grants 
degrees ;  most  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  the  colleges.  It  was,  therefore, 
quite  natural  for  an  Englishman  visiting  the  colleges  scattered  through 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  to  suppose  that  the  students  went  to  Yale 
for  their  examinations  —  it  being  the  nearest  university  —  and  that 
the  degrees  were  granted  by  the  same  institution.  He  did  not  realize 
that  the  reason  our  colleges  grant  degrees,  is  that  for  years  the  coDege 
did  not  grow  into  a  university,  but  remained  a  small  administrative 
unit;  and  that  when  it  did  grow,  the  university  was  a  collection  of 
Faculties,  or  graduate  departments,  rather  than  of  Colleges. 

Under  paragraphs  recording  "Vacations  at  Dartmouth  College" 
and  "Vacations  at  Harvard  College"  in  the  Fanner* s  Almanack  for 
1795,  we  find  the  following  announcement:  "The  Medical  Lectures, 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  commence  on  the  first  of  October,  and 
on  the  first  of  April."  Harvard  University  is  again  called  "the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge"  in  the  same  publication  for  1797,  when  the 
editor  announced  the  commencement  of  the  medical  lectures  "on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  October  annually,"  in  otherwise  the  same  phrasing. 
This  name  occurs  in  several  subsequent  issues  of  the  Almanac.  The 
list  of  college  vacations  recorded  in  1805,  includes  those  of  "Harvard 
College,"  "Dartmouth  College,"  "Providence  College,"  "Williams- 
town  College,"  and  "Middlebury  College"  —  while  below,  under  a 
heading  "Medical  Lectures,"  we  find  an  announcement  of  the  lec- 
tures at  "Cambridge  University"  and  "Hanover  University." 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  official  in  this  nomenclature;  but  the 
Almanac  reproduces  popular  usage,  and  indicates  that  by  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  century,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  speak  of  colleges  by  the  name  of  the  town  where 
they  were  situated,  unless  they  were  considered  universities  —  t.e., 
places  where  students  could  get  training  in  the  professions.^ 

I  do  not  forget  that,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were 
at  more  than  one  institution  of  learning  several  buildings  called 
"colleges";  but  the  administration  was  that  of  one  college,  with  its 
Dean  and  other  officers.  There  are  some  English  colleges  which  have 
a  membership  of  two  or  three  hundred;  and  all  the  students  therein  do 
not  live  under  one  roof,  or  around  the  same  quadrangle.  This  was  the 

^  Professor  Kittredge  has  told  me  that  he  used  to  hear  the  buildings  in  the  Yard 
referred  to  as  "  the  colleges  "  by  the  townspeople,  to  whom  the  phrase  had  appar- 
ently descended  by  an  oral  tradition,  and  Professor  Hurlbut  is  my  authority  for  stat- 
ing that  this  phrase  is  still  current,  outside  the  G)llege  community. 
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case  at  Harvard  in  the  early  days:  some  of  the  students  lived  in  Har- 
vard College,  and  some  in  Goflf's  College  —  but  the  administration 
remained  that  of  a  single  college.  Nor  was  the  need  of  more  than  one 
college  felt  at  Cambridge  as  late  as  1870,  when,  if  I  repeat  correctly 
the  memories  of  an  alumnus,  the  candidates  for  the  Freshman  class 
were  examined  for  two  days  at  University  Hall,  and  on  the  third  day 
President  Eliot  met  them,  shook  hands  with  each,  and  told  him 
whether  he  had  passed  or  not.  At  that  time,  the  classes  averaged  a 
hundred  men;  they  took  all  their  courses  together. —  one  did  not  find 
Freshmen  sitting  beside  Seniors,  and  Juniors  beside  Sophomores,  as 
under  the  elective  system  —  so  that  a  class-spirit  developed  sponta- 
neously, the  natural  sequence  of  four  years  spent  in  close  companion- 
ship, with  none  of  the  artificiality  and  unwieldiness  of  the  present 
class  organization,  which  sometimes  seems  to  be  in  need  of  a  pulmotor, 
now  that  other  means  of  distilling  class  spirit  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 

In  the  years  between  1870  and  1900,  the  College  —  that  is,  the 
undergraduate  body  —  grew  from  about  four  hundred  to  over  two 
thousand;  but  no  change  in  administration  was  made.  This  was  be- 
cause the  attention  of  the  authorities  was  turned  to  the  development 
of  the  graduate  departments  —  the  Facidties;  and  so  a  university  in 
the  Continental  sense  emerged  at  Harvard,  together  with  the  cult  of 
the  Ph.D.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  was  a  bad  thing:  my 
point  is,  that  it  runs  counter  to  the  plan  of  development  which  the 
founders  had  in  mind. 

During  the  years  of  President  Eliot's  r6gime  at  Harvard,  the  Dane 
Law  College  and  the  Medical  College,  together  with  the  other  pro- 
fessional schools,  were  developed  into  strong  Faculties,  and  the  Con- 
tinental idea  of  a  university  was  almost  imconsciously  adopted  by  the 
country  in  general.  Such  a  foundation  as  the  Tuck  School,  at  Dart- 
mouth, illustrates  one  of  the  ways  in  which  a  university  may  grow; 
with  the  addition  of  professional  schools  the  college  gives  an  increasing 
number  of  different  degrees,  and  feels  that  it  deserves  the  distinction 
of  the  title  "university."  It  is  conceivable  that  some  time  we  shall 
see  a  Dartmouth  University  —  the  college  would  not  grow  into  a 
University  of  Hanover.  The  different  schools  which  grew  up  under 
the  protection  and  control  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College  naturally  took*  the  name  Harvard,^  and  this  growth  had,  of 
course,  begun  before  Dr.  Eliot  became  President. 

^  Mr.  Matthews  notes,  in  a  letter,  that  "Harvard  was  frequently  late  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  called  '  the  University  at  *  or  '  in  [not 
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When  President  Lowell  succeeded  Dr.  Eliot,  in  1909,  it  became 
evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  the  importance  of  the  College 
was  to  be  emphasized ;  and  during  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  pur- 
sued a  perfectly  coherent  policy  of  educational  reform  much  of  which 
centres  around  the  undergraduates.  There  are  now  at  Harvard  two 
Assistant  Deans  (each  of  whom  has  charge  of  two  classes),  beside  the 
single  Dean  of  our  day,  who  is  freed  from  much  routine  warning 
and  reprimanding.  These  officers  have  the  assistance  of  such  officials  as 
the  Regent,  who  appoints  the  proctors,  and  who  supervises  the  policy 
of  undergraduate  clubs  and  othe];3tudent  organizations.  Furthermore, 
the  elective  system  has  been  modified  into  one  demanding  more  re- 
sponsibility and  more  independent  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
President  Lowell  built  the  Freshman  Dormitories,  which  approach 
(physically)  the  English  colleges,  with  their  common-rooms  and  dining- 
halls.  He  introduced  the  experiment  of  tutors  (which  had  already 
been  made  at  Princeton)  in  the  Department  of  Histoiy,  Government, 
and  Economics,  with  a  required  General  Examination  for  Seniors. 
The  tutors  were  appointed  to  help  men  prepare  for  this  general  exami- 
nation. Then,  in  1919,  it  was  decided  to  extend  this  general  examina- 
tion system  to  the  entire  College,  beginning  with  the  Class  of  1922. 
"This  means,"  writes  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Allen,  '12,  Secretary  to  the 
Corporation,  "that  there  will  be  tutors  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  the  De- 
partments. What  is  going  on  here  is  a  gradual  change  in  the  methods 
of  instruction  designed  to  bring  the  Faculty  and  students  closer  to- 
gether, to  shift  the  emphasis  from  the  lecture  to  the  conference,  from 
the  test  of  memory  to  the  test  of  thought.  Harvard  is  moving  slowly 
toward  something  which  perhaps  will  be  a  modified  equivalent  of  the 
English  tutorial  system."  The  new  system  is  being  built  up  piece 
by  piece  beside  the  old  structure  of  the  elective  system,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  old  structure  holds  together  and  carries  its  burden,  while  the 
new  one  is  being  tested  and  developed. 

While  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  superimpose  the  English 

college  system  on  the  American  undergraduate  college,  it  does  not 

of,  unless  perhaps  oocasionaUy]  Cambridge.'  And  it  has  been  called  a  'university' 
almost  from  the  time  of  its  founding.  I  have  before  me  references  under  the  dates  1647, 
1654, 1659,  1677,  1689,  1702,  1711, 1724, 1762,  etc.  In  short,  as  used  in  this  country, 
there  was  apparently  no  difference  of  any  sort  or  description  between  the  words  college 
and  univerttity  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century."  I  have  already  indicated  that  to 
the  Englbh-trained  public,  the  name  unioernty  suggested  a  group  of  collegiate  buildings* 
whether  or  not  the  administration  of  these  "coUeges"  was  dbtinct 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  not  only  the  Bachelor's,  but  also  the  Master's 
and  Doctor's  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  IVesident  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College. 
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follow  that  the  tendency  at  Harvard  is  to  supplant  the  latter  with  the 
former.  Conditions  to-day,  springing  naturally  from  the  small  college 
of  the  past,  show  the  need  of  alteration;  and  if  changes  toward  the 
English  college  system  develop,  we  may  feel  that  they  are  in  accord 
with  the  ideas  held  by  our  forefathers,  who  were  trained  in  English 
colleges,  and  who  supposed  that  universities  on  this  side  of  the  ocean 
would  develop  along  similar  lines. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  future  American  university  will  combine 
the  English  and  Continental  conceptions,  and  be  a  collection  of  some- 
thing approaching  "colleges"  (in  the  English  sense)  beside  the  Facul- 
ties or  Schoob,  which  have  been  developed  here  during  the  last 
century.  The  latest  of  these  to  be  founded  is  the  new  School  of 
Education  —  which  shows  that  the  authorities  are  not,  with  all  their 
care  for  the  College,  blind  to  the  needs  of  the  graduate  depart- 
ments. This  combination  is  being  met  by  our  English  cousins,  who 
at  Oxford  are  joining  to  the  colleges  a  course  leading  to  the  Ph.D. 


The  two  systems  can  live  side  by  side,  on  both  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic; and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  as  we  tend  toward  the  developn 
ment  of  the  college  system,  the  English  are  drawn  toward  an  experi- 
ment in  graduate  departments. 


RUBBING  ELBOWS  WITH  LABOR. 
By  IRVING  ROSENBLOOM,  '28. 

TO-DAY,  more  than  ever,  the  problem  of  labor  looms  up  on  the 
horizon  of  social  thought  and  endeavor.  The  growing  restlessness 
of  great  groups  of  workers,  the  increasing  size  and  strength  of  the 
trade  unions,  the  marked  tendency  toward  concerted  action  —  all 
these  have  profoundly  affected  American  economic  and  political 
thought.  In  the  many  manifestations  of  deepened  interest  in  the 
labor  question,  there  is  often  the  temptation  to  deal  with  labor  as  a 
dass,  to  ignore  the  individuality  of  the  laborer  from  which  such  things 
as  class  consciousness  and  labor  organization  draw  their  vitality. 
This  practice  leads  to  the  formulation  of  erroneous  principles  of  labor 
relations,  and  tends  toward  the  advancement  of  solutions  of  the 
labor  problem  which  are  wholly  lacking  in  that  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  emotions  and  feelings  of  the  working  people  which  is  so 
necessary  for  real  industrial  progress. 
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It  was  partly  a  desire  to  rub  elbows  with  labor  in  the  "raw"  that 
prompted  me  to  accept  a  position  last  simuner  in  the  shipping  depart- 
ment of  Chicago's  largest  heat-treating  establishment.  The  nature  of 
the  work  and  of  my  duties,  the  classes  of  labor  employed,  the  problems 
that  confronted  the  owners,  were  all  conducive  to  my  acquiring  a 
wealth  of  information  on  labor  individuality. 

The  working  conditions  in  this  plant  were  somewhat  similar  to 
those  uncovered  in  1909  by  the  Pittsburgh  Survey  in  its  investiga- 
tions of  the  steel  industry.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  was  carried  on 
in  a  long,  narrow  room,  crowded  with  batteries  of  heating  and  anneal- 
ing furnaces,  liberally  interspersed  with  oil  and  water  plunging  vats. 
The  basic  operations  in  heat  treating  and  hardening  are  the  heating 
of  steel  bars  and  parts  to  high  temperatures,  and  then  plunging  them 
into  oil  and  water  tanks.  In  this  plant,  steel  bars  and  die  blocks 
weighing  up  to  two  thousand  pounds  were  handled,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  during  the  larger  part  of  the  process  they  were  in  a 
state  of  almost  white  heat,  the  difficulties  accompanying  the  various 
operations  can  be  partly  realized. 

When  all  the  furnaces  were  going  at  full  blast,  the  furnace  room  re- 
sembled a  comer  of  inferno.  The  gloomy  atmosphere  was  oppressively 
laden  with  fumes  that  caused  one  to  choke  and  gasp,  though  all  doors, 
windows,  and  skylights  were  open.  The  deafening  roar  of  the  gas 
furnaces  and  sand-blasting  machines,  the  billows  of  pungent  smoke 
from  the  oil  furnaces,  the  clouds  of  carbonizing  dust,  the  crackling  of 
the  oil  as  glowing  bars  were  lowered  into  it,  the  sweating,  half-naked 
crews  rushing  about  unloading  furnaces  heated  to  1800°  Fahrenheit, 
all  combined  to  make  a  scene  both  weird  and  depressing.  In  the  sum- 
mer, the  furnace  "gangs,"  drenched  in  perspiration,  would  cool  oflf, 
during  short  respites,  under  the  blazing  sun.  In  winter,  zero  blasts 
swept  through  the  main  room,  so  that  the  men  were  alternately 
frozen  and  roasted.  One  wondered  what  attractions  could  hold  hu- 
man beings  among  such  disagreeable  and  obviously  health-wrecking 
surroundings. 

The  ten-hour  day  shift  was  composed  equally  of  white  men  and 
negroes,  while  the  eleven-hour  night  shift  consisted  entirely  of  white 
men.  During  my  first  week  I  inquired  of  the  day  foreman  as  to  the 
nationality  of  the  men  under  him. 

"Mostly  Polacks,"  he  answered  carelessly.  "And  believe  me,  I 
have  n't  got  much  use  for  a  Pole.  They're  always  dissatisfied,  grum- 
bling, and  bunching  to  chew  the  rag  about  more  money.  Of  course, 
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there  are  exceptions.  Look  at  little  Charlie  over  there.  Does  the 
work  of  three  men.  Never  kicks,  never  has  to  be  told  what  to  do,  and 
is  always  as  cheerful  as  you  make  'em.** 

In  the  course  of  the  next  week  I  made  a  careful  inquiry  among  the 
men  as  to  their  nationality,  and  found  that  there  was  only  one  Polish 
worker  on  the  entire  day  shift,  and  that  almost  all  the  men  were  of 
Russian  and  Ukrainian  descent.  "Charlie,"  who  had  been  pointed  out 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  worthlessness  of  Poles,  was  a  pure 
Ukrainian.  And  yet  some  of  the  men  "higher  up"  claim  practical 
knowledge  of  the  workers,  and  are  quick  to  resent  advice  from  mere 
"theoretical"  reformers. 

The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  negroes  on  the  working  force  of 
the  plant  is  a  typical  instance  of  what  is  taking  place  in  many  North- 
em  industries.  The  labor  vacuum  caused  by  the  sharp  decline  in 
immigration  and  general  shortage  of  man-power  during  the  war 
brought  about  the  rapid  migration  of  thousands  of  Southern  negroes 
to  the  industrial  centres  of  the  North.  Industries  that  had  employed 
a  very  small  percentage  of  colored  workers,  such  as  the  Chicago  meat- 
packing plants,  the  big  mail-order  houses,  and  the  foundries,  now  be- 
came flooded  with  negro  help.  In  many  of  their  departments  negro 
workers  entirely  supplanted  the  white  employees.  To-day,  though 
there  is  a  labor  siuplus  and  immigration  is  far  past  its  normal  level,  the 
negro  worker  still  retains  his  foothold  in  Northern  industrial  society. 
Why?  Our  day  foreman  gave  a  succinct  explanation. 

"Negro  labor,"  he  said  in  answer  to  my  query,  "is  better  in  many 
ways  than  foreign  labor.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  more  dependable. 
You  never  see  negroes  getting  together  in  bunches  and  nmning  down 
the  bosses,  grumbling  and  kicking  about  anything  and  everything. 
They  don't  do  their  work  as  if  it  gave  them  a  pain  in  the  stomach. 
They're  not  Bolsheviks.  Just  look  at  'em  over  there.  Smilin'  and 
happy  as  a  bunch  of  kids.  And  then,  they  understand  English.  Now 
take  a  foreigner.  When  you  ask  one  to  do  something  he  does  n't  like, 
he  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  says,  *No  understan',  boss,  no  understan'.' 
But  if  you  tell  him  his  pay  is  knocked  down  or  that  he 's  being  docked, 
he  understands  you  damn  quick.  Oh,  I  know  they'll  tell  you  that  the 
negro  is  a  slow  worker  and  all  that.  But  I've  got  two  bucks  that  I'll 
match  up  against  any  four  white  men.  Look  at  little  Jerry  over  here. 
He  used  to  be  a  janitor.  Now  he's  earning  seven  dollars  a  day  doing 
piece-work,  and  he's  almost  twice  as  fast  as  the  white  man  doing  the 
same  work  on  the  night  shift." 
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It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  foreman  was  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
negroes  as  a  result  of  some  labor  troubles  which  had  occurred  at  the 
plant  about  two  months  before  my  arrival.  The  personnel  of  the  es- 
tablishment at  that  time  had  been  entirely  white.  The  men,  though 
unorganized,  had  selected  a  committee  to  approach  the  owner  for  a 
raise  in  pay  amounting  to  about  five  cents  an  hour.  The  owner  had 
refused  to  grant  the  increase,  and  so  the  men  had  struck.  While  the 
strike  was  in  progress,  a  group  of  the  strikers  who  had  been  loafing  all 
day  and  who  were  half-intoxicated,  gathered  near  the  factory  and 
began  venting  their  displeasure  by  throwing  bricks  through  the  win- 
dows. The  head  chemist,  through  whose  window  a  brick  came  sailing, 
answered  with  his  revolver,  killing  one  of  the  men.  Although  most  of 
the  strikers  eventually  came  back  at  a  two-cent  per  hour  raise,  and 
although  the  owner  of  the  factory  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
guarantee  a  comfortable  income  to  the  widow  and  children  of  the  dead 
man,  there  was  still  a  noticeable  residue  of  hatred  and  bitterness  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  men. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  few  of  the  negro  workers  were  models  of  tire- 
less energy,  and  that  some  of  them  were  very  dexterous  on  piece-workr 
on  the  whole  they  were  not  so  efficient  or  productive  as  the  average 
white  laborer.  By  comparing  the  number  of  white  men  assigned  to 
certain  tasks  before  the  strike,  with  the  number  of  negroes  engaged  on 
the  same  task  after  the  strike,  it  could  be  seen  that  it  required  nearly 
twice  as  much  negro  labor  as  white  labor  to  accomplish  a  given  job. 
And  yet,  to  watch  the  gangs  of  negroes  as  they  scurried  about  with 
red-hot  carbonizing  pots,  or  as  they  tussled  with  the  huge  tongs  in  the 
shriveling  heat  before  the  open  furnaces,  gave  one  the  impression  of 
high-tension  efficiency. 

The  negro  furnace  crews  afforded  a  fascinating  field  for  study. 
They  seemed  like  children,  bubbling  over  with  infectious  smiles  and  a 
good-humor  that  all  the  hard  labor  in  the  world  could  not  suppress. 
Some  of  them  were  fine  physical  specimens,  broad-shouldered,  and 
heavily  muscled.  No  matter  how  disagreeable  the  task  they  would 
keep  up  a  continual  chatter,  accompanied  by  shouts  and  loud  laughter. 

"Get  *em  while  dey're  hot.  Get  'em  while  dey're  hot,"  would 
bellow  the  husky  leader  of  the  crew,  as  he  reached  into  the  roaring 
furnace  with  his  tongs  to  draw  out  a  dazzling  pot. 

"Ice!  Ice!  Nice  hot  ice,"  would  shout  one  of  the  crew. 

"G'wan,  Sam,  pick  dat  up  wif  yo'  hands.  Ah  '11  bet  yo*  all  a  bottle 
ob  real  moonshine  dat  yo'  can't  lift  it  nohow." 
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"'G'way,  man.  Jes'  keep  yo'  moonshine.  Ah  doan  want  no  'shine. 
Ah  wants  ma  hands.  Pick  it  up  yo'self .  Go 'head.  Pick  it  up  yo 'self." 

"  Drag  it  away ! "  yells  the  gang  leader,  adding  a  list  of  choice  invec- 
tives for  emphasis.  As  the  rest  of  the  crew  hurry  to  empty  the  metal 
contents  of  the  pot  into  the  tanks,  and  truck  the  empty  pot  away,  he 
leans  against  his  tongs  and  wipes  the  sweat  from  his  begrimed  face 
with  a  handkerchief  of  unrecognizable  color. 

One  of  the  negro  workers  informed  me  that  his  highest  ambition 
was  to  get  back  to  his  wife  in  Arkansas  and  resume  his  regular  occupa- 
tion. 

"What  is  your  regular  occupation?"  I  asked. 

**Makin'  moonshine,"  he  answered  with  a  broad  grin.  "Dey's  big 
money  in  dat  dese  days.  An'  dey  ain't  no  hustlin'  and  sweatin'  lak 
in  dis  hole."  « 

"If  your  home  is  in  Arkansas,  what  are  you  doing  up  here?'*  I 
inquired. 

"Oh,  I'se  travelin*.  Last  winter  I  was  up  in  Washin'ton." 

"What  part  of  Washington?" 

"Centralia,"  he  replied.  "I  had  a  shoe-shinin'  stand  dar." 

"Were  you  there  when  the  trouble  occurred  between  the  American 
Legion  and  the  I.W.W.?" 

"You  bet  I  was,  and  dat's  one  ob  de  reasons  I  got  out  ob  dar 
mighty  quick." 

"What  really  happened  up  there?" 

"Well,  you  see  de  papers  dey  ain't  print  it  anything  lak  it  really  was. 
Dem  'merican  Legion  men  were  out  to  get  de  I. W. W.,  and  dem  I.W. W. 
men  knew  it,  an'  so  when  de  parade  came  by  de  hall,  and  when  de  men 
in  de  parade  made  fo'  de  doah,  den  de  shootin'  commenced." 

I  was  interested  to  learn  the  reaction  of  some  of  the  workers  to  the 
various  classes  of  radical  propaganda  circulating  in  the  United  States, 
so  I  asked  this  man  his  opinion  of  the  I.W.W. 

"Dem  I.W.W.,"  he  replied,  "it  seems  to  me  lak  dey  all  want  ebery 
man  to  be  equal.  Dey  doan  want  no  rich  men." 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  idea?"  I  pursued. 

"Well,  ah  doan  know,*'  he  answered  vaguely,  and  I  saw  in  his  eyes 
a  light  of  bewildered  helplessness. 

"You  know,"  he  added,  "up  in  Washin'ton,  dey  found  quite  a  few 
daid  men  layin'  'round  the  country,  an'  so  it  were  n't  safe  to  open  yo' 
trap  against  dem  I.W.W.  Fo'  dat  matter,  it  were  n't  safe  to  say  much 
fo'  dem  when  any  dem  'merican  Legion  men  were  aroun'." 
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By  interrogating  other  negroes  in  a  similar  manner,  I  secured  a  great 
deal  of  amusing  information.  Upon  adding  up  the  nimiber  of  years 
that  Jerry,  at  different  times,  told  me  he  had  worked  at  various  places, 
I  found  that  he  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  old.  "OF  Dad," 
who  was  in  reality  about  sixty-five  years  old  and  did  the  work  of  any 
two  men,  claimed  to  be  ninety  years,  and  confessed  that  he  had  had 
twenty-six  children  by  two  wives. 

"Two  pair  o'  triplets,  three  sets  o'  twins,  and  the  res'  one  at  a 
time,'*  he  would  explain  in  detail,  although  from  time  to  time  the 
number  of  twins  and  triplets  varied.  He  also  claimed  to  have  six  toes 
on  each  foot,  but  when  pressed  for  proof,  refused  to  take  off  his  shoes. 
A  queer  old  man  he  was  —  bom  in  slavery  —  and  after  watching  him 
toil  in  the  intense  heat  for  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  I  failed  to 
see  what  he  had  gained  by  being  liberated.  His »" freedom"  was  of  a 
strange  sort. 

The  white  men  on  the  day  shift,  while  not  presenting  so  interesting 
a  study  as  the  negroes,  were  nevertheless  far  more  difficult  to  analyze 
and  understand.  Americans  and  foreign-bom  alike,  they  performed 
their  allotted  tasks  quietly,  with  little  comment,  and  with  varying 
degrees  of  efficiency.  They  lacked  the  childlike  manners  of  the  negroes, 
but  did  their  work  with  the  grim  earnestness  of  men  appreciating  the 
fact  that  necessity  has  no  favorites.  To  them  there  was  nothing 
romantic,  nothing  attractive  in  their  daily  routine.  They  punched 
the  time-clock  because  they  needed  the  money,  and  they  worked  fast 
when  spurred  on  by  a  bonus.  They  talked  cordially,  almost  sub- 
serviently with  the  "boss"  to  his  face,  and  as  often  as  not  cursed  him 
behind  his  back,  although  I  don't  believe  they  really  hated  him. 
Theirs  was  a  dislike  for  his  misuse  of  power  rather  than  for  any  defect 
in  his  character. 

The  attitude  of  the  white  workers  toward  the  incoming  negroes  was 
on  the  whole  one  of  tolerance.  Perhaps  they  did  n't  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  change ;  perhaps  they  knew,  but  were  indifferent. 
At  any  rate,  there  was  no  friction  between  the  two  groups,  and  it  is 
almost  needless  to  mention  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  isolate  the 
negroes  socially,  for  there  are  no  social  lines  among  those  who  work 
at  heavy  and  disagreeable  tasks.  This  is  brought  out  by  an  incident 
connected  with  one  of  the  negro  workers,  "01'  Dad,"  the  sixty-five- 
year-old  crew-leader,  who  had  been  missing  from  his  accustomed  place 
for  two  weeks.  His  position  was  filled  by  another  negro,  and  the  work 
went  on  smoothly.  I  was  surprised  one  day  to  have  an  old,  twisted 
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man  approach  me  in  the  shop  and  ask  for  money.  My  first  impression 
of  him  was  that  of  a  decrepit  beggar,  but  upon  dose  examination  I 
recognized  in  the  trembling  creature  before  me  the  stalwart  husky  who 
a  few  weeks  before  had  been  doing  two  men's  work. 

" Yassah  —  it's  01'  Dad,"  he  quavered.  "Ah's  been  laid  up  wid  de 
rheumatiz  in  ma  lef '  laig,  but  ah 's  gettin'  better  now.  Yassah  —  it 's 
or  Dad.  Ah  need  some  money  fo'  ma  rent,  an'  de  boys,  God  bless  'um, 
are  helpin'  me.  Ah's  down  dis  time,  but  Ah '11  come  back  yet.  Ah '11 
come  back." 

Later  I  found  that  all  the  men  in  the  shop  had  contributed  their 
little  bit  to  the  old  fellow,  and  that  the  white  men  had  given  more  than 
the  negroes.  All  had  given  cheerfully  and  voluntarily,  and  to  me  there 
was  no  more  inspiring  sight  than  that  of  a  Russian,  hardly  able  to 
speak  English,  patting  an  old  negro  on  the  back  and  wishing  him  a 
speedy  recovery.  "01'  Dad"  never  came  back.  He  was  a  piece  of 
industrial  junk. 

During  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  at  the  factory  an  important 
primary  election  was  held  in  Chicago,  in  which  the  forces  of  Mayor 
William  H.  Thompson  were  fighting  against  a  "reform  faction  "  in  the 
Republican  Party.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  reaction  of  the  work- 
ers toward  this  election.  Despite  the  fact  that  all  the  Chicago  news- 
papers were  thundering  against  the  Thompson  nominee,  and  charac- 
terizing him  as  a  tool  of  the  "Thompson  Tammany,"  they  did  not 
succeed  in  arousing  sufficient  opposition  to  defeat  the  well-oiled 
machinery  of  the  Thompson  faction.  The  most  important  cog  in  the 
Thompson  machine  was  the  solid  support  he  received  from  the  negro 
wards,  which  caused  an  unsavory  epithet  to  be  attached  to  the  mayor's 
name. 

The  white  workers  in  the  plant  did  not  evince  much  interest  in  the 
election,  largely  because  most  of  them  were  not  citizens  and  were 
unable  to  vote.  The  few  that  could  vote  were  in  favor  of  Thompson, 
because  he  was  supposed  to  be  fighting  the  traction  magnates  who  had 
"boosted"  the  surface-line  fares  from  five  cents  to  eight  cents.  They 
reasoned  that  inasmuch  as  all  the  Chicago  papers  opposed  Thompson, 
and  as  all  the  papers  were  liars,  Thompson  was  all  right. 

The  negroes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  about  the  election.  They  had  all  pledged  their  support 
to  Thompson,  and  they  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  among 
their  white  co-workers,  in  an  attempt  to  gain  more  votes  for  their 
candidate. 
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I  asked  one  worker,  a  man  who  had  seen  actual  service  in  France 
with  the  8th  Infantry  of  Chicago,  a  colored  regiment,  his  reasons  for 
supporting  Thompson. 

"Yo'  bet  I'm  goin'  to  vote  fo'  Thompson,"  he  answered,  grinning. 
**M.y  wife,  my  mother  and  father,  my  imcles  and  aunts,  all  my  sisteh's 
and  brothehs  we'se  aU  goin'  to  vote  fo'  Thompson's  man.  Thompson 
is  a  man  fo'  de  people,  he  b.  Why,  if  he  wanted  to  he  could  be  a 
millionaire.  He  could  stick  a  million  or  two  million  dollahs  right  in 
pocket  jes'  lak  dat,"  and  he  waved  his  large  hand  expressively. 

"But  he  doan  want  no  money.  He's  got  plenty.  He's  lookin'  out 
f  o'  de  people,  he  is.  Why,  any  ob  dem  big  magnets  come  up  to  Thomp- 
son an'  say,  heah's  a  million  dollahs,  an'  keep  yo'  mouth  shut;  we'se 
goin'  to  raise  de  fares,  an'  he  'd  throw  it  right  back  in  dere  faces.  Dat 's 
de  kind  ob  man  he  is." 

In  their  almost  childlike  simplicity  many  negroes  like  this  man 
accept  the  utterings  of  political  demagogues  as  the  gospel  truth.  Cheap 
politicians,  taking  advantage  of  the  gullibility  of  such  colored  voters, 
and  playing  on  their  cupidity  by  liberal  promises  of  patronage  and 
favors,  are  able  to  secure  control  of  the  municipal  government  in 
Chicago  and  retain  their  grip  in  the  face  of  the  most  bitter  opposition 
of  nearly  every  other  element. 

The  white  workers,  while  not  so  easily  duped,  were  on  the  whole 
uninterested  in  politics.  Most  of  them  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
wages,  and  some  of  them  exhibited  radical  leanings.  These  men  re- 
ceived a  bare  living  wage;  their  work  was  disagreeable,  arduous,  and 
health-wrecking;  the  hours  of  employment  were  long,  and  the  men 
were  imorganized  and  had  no  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  company. 
Similar  conditions  are  common  in  all  the  large  industrial  centres  in 
the  United  States.  The  Inter-Church  investigation  revealed  them  in 
the  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  the  last  steel  strike. 
The  constant  unrest  and  disturbances  in  the  Gary  and  South  Chicago 
districts,  the  outbreak  in  Passaic,  the  uprisings  in  West  Virginia  and 
southern  Illinois,  all  point  to  basic  maladjustments  of  our  industrial 
machinery,  that  are  continuing  to  degrade  great  masses  of  laborers 
and  breed  strife  and  industrial  warfare. 

Do  the  men  "at  the  top"  ever  niU elbows  with  the  atomic  compo- 
nents of  their  "man-power"  to  ascertain  the  living  conditions,  the 
emotions,  the  aspirations  of  the  men  "at  the  bottom"?  Or  do  they 
close  their  eyes  to  the  ugly  facts,  and  turn  their  energies  to  attempts 
to  bring  back  the  "good  old  days/'  when  unions  were  not,  when  un- 
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employment  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  and  labor  was  not  so 
annoyingly  dissatisfied? 

Picture  Judge  Gary,  complacent  at  having  crushed  the  recent  steel 
strike,  seated  in  his  office,  with  the  comfortable  knowledge  of  his 
power,  his  wealth,  his  material  comfort,  and  saying:  '^ Labor  is  asking 
too  much.  We  are  in  danger  of  an  autocracy  of  labor." 

And  then  picture  "  01'  Dad  " — a  labor  autocrat — begging  for  money 
with  his:  "Ah*ll  be  right  back  on  the  job.  De  ol'  man  ain't  out  yet." 

Two  extremes?  Yes,  but  they  leave  a  bitter  taste. 


1620-1920.1 
Bt  L.  B.  R.  BRIGGS.  75. 

BEFORE  him  rolls  the  dark,  relentless  ocean; 
Behind  him  stretch  the  cold  and  barren  sands; 
Wrapt  in  the  mantle  of  his  deep  devotion, 
The  Pilgrim  kneels,  and  clasps  his  lifted  hands: 

*God  of  our  fathers,  who  hast  safely  brought  us 
Through  seas  and  sorrows,  famine,  fire,  and  sword; 
Who,  in  Thy  mercies  manifold,  hast  taught  us 
To  trust  in  Thee,  our  leader  and  our  Lord; 

*God,  who  hast  sent  Thy  truth  to  shine  before  us, 
A  fiery  pillar,  beaconing  on  the  sea; 
God,  who  hast  spread  Thy  wings* of  mercy  o'er  us; 
God,  who  hast  set  our  children's  children  free, 

*  Freedom  Thy  new-bora  nation  here  shall  cherish; 
Grant  us  Thy  covenant,  unchanging,  sure: 
Earth  shall  decay;  the  firmament  shall  perish; 
Freedom  and  Truth  immortal  shall  endure." 


Face  to  the  Indian  arrows. 

Face  to  the  Prussian  guns. 

From  then  till  now  the  Pilgrim's  vow 

Has  held  the.  Pilgrim's  sons. 

^  Delivered  on  December  21,  1920,  at  the  Pflgrim  TercenteDary  exercises,  at  Fly- 
moutfa,  Massachusetts. 
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He  braved  the  red  man's  ambush; 
He  loosed  the  black  man's  chain; 
His  spirit  broke  King  George's  yoke 
And  the  battleships  of  Spain. 

He  crossed  the  seething  ocean; 
He  dared  the  death-strewn  track; 
He  charged  in  the  hell  of  Saint  Mihiel 
And  hurled  the  tyrant  back. 

For  the  voice  of  the  lonely  Pilgrim 
Who  knelt  upon  the  strand 
A  people  hears  three  hundred  years 
In  the  conscience  of  the  land. 


Daughter  of  Truth  and  mother  of  Courage, 

Conscience,  all  hail! 

Heart  of  New  England,  strength  of  the  Pilgrim, 

Thou  shalt  prevail. 

Look  how  the  empires  rise  and  fall! 

Athens  robed  in  her  learning  and  beauty, 

Rome  in  her  royal  lust  of  power  — 

Each  has  flourished  her  little  hour, 

Risen  and  fallen  and  ceased  to  be. 

WTiat  of  her  by  the  western  sea, 

Born  and  bred  as  the  child  of  Duty, 

Sternest  of  them  all? 

She  it  is,  and  she  alone 

Who  built  on  faith  as  her  corner  stone; 

Of  all  the  nations  none  but  she 

Knew  that  the  truth  shall  make  us  free. 

Daughter  of  Courage,  mother  of  heroes. 

Freedom  divine. 

Light  of  New  England,  star  of  the  Pilgrim, 

Still  shalt  thou  shine. 


Yet  even  as  we  in  our  pride  rejoice. 
Hark  to  the  prophet's  warning  voice: 
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"The  Pilgrim's  thrift  is  vanished, 
And  the  Pilgrim's  faith  is  dead, 
And  the  Pilgrim's  God  is  banished, 
And  Manmion  reigns  in  his  stead; 
And  work  is  damned  as  an  evil. 
And  men  and  women  cry. 
In  their  restless  haste,  'Let  us  spend  and  waste, 
And  live;  for  to-morrow  we  die.' 

"And  law  is  trampled  under; 

And  the  nations  stand  aghast. 

As  they  hear  the  distant  thunder 

Of  the  storm  that  marches  fast; 

And  we,  —  whose  ocean  borders 

Shut  oflF  the  sound  and  the  sight,  — 

We  will  wait  for  marching  orders; 

The  world  has  seen  us  fight; 

We  have  earned  our  days  of  revel; 
*0n  with  the  dance!'  we  cry. 
*It  is  pain  to  think;  we  will  eat  and  drink. 

And  live  —  for  to-morrow  we  die. 

"*  We  have  laughed  in  the  eyes  of  danger; 
We  have  given  our  bravest  and  best; 
We  have  succored  the  starving  stranger; 
Others  shall  heed  the  rest.' 
And  the  revel  never  ceases; 
And  the  nations  hold  their  breath; 
And  our  laughter  peals,  and  the  mad  world  reels 
To  a  carnival  of  death. 

"Slaves  of  sloth  and  the  senses, 
Clippers  of  Freedom's  wings. 
Come  back  to  the  Pilgrim's  army 
And  fight  for  the  King  of  Kings; 
Come  back  to  the  Pilgrim's  conscience; 
Be  bom  in  the  nation's  birth; 
And  strive  again  as  simple  men 
For  the  freedom  of  the  earth. 
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''Freedom  a  free<bom  nation  ^till  shall  cherish; 
Be  this  our  covenant,  unchanging,  sure: 
Earth  shall  decay;  the  firmament  shall  perish; 
Freedom  and  Truth  immortal  shall  endure." 


Land  of  our  fathers,  when  the  tempest  rages. 
When  the  wide  earth  is  racked  with  war  and  crime. 
Founded  for  ever  on  the  Rock  of  Ages, 
Beaten  in  vain  by  surging  seas  of  time, 

Even  as  the  shallop  on  the  breakers  riding, 
Even  as  the  Pilgrim  kneeling  on  the  shore. 
Firm  in  thy  faith  and  fortitude  abiding. 
Hold  thou  thy  children  free  for  evermore. 


And  when  we  sail  as  Pilgrims*  sons  and  daughters 
The  spirit's  Mayflower  into  seas  unknown. 
Driving  across  the  waste  of  wintry  waters 
The  voyage  eveiy  soul  shall  make  alone, 

The  Pilgrim's  faith,  the  Pilgrim's  courage  grant  us; 
Still  shines  the  truth  that  for  the  Pilgrim  shone. 
We  are  his  seed;  nor  life  nor  death  shall  daunt  us. 
The  port  is  Freedom.  Pilgrim  heart,  sail  on! 


BIOGRAPHY  IN  LETTERS. 

The  Letters  of  WiUiam  James.  Edited  by  his  Son  Henry  James.  In 
two  volumes.  Boston:  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.  [1920.] 
These  letters  of  William  James  make  an  amazingly  interesting 
book,  giving  as  they  do  to  an  eictraordinary  degree  the  charm  of  his 
personality.  When  one  thinks  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  biography 
tedious,  how  the  Procrustean  necessity  of  two  volumes  often  tends  to 
the  accumulation  of  trivial  details,  one  must  be  grateful  that  these 
letters  are  so  well  presented.  The  Ufe  of  a  literary  man  is  generally 
devoid  of  thrilling  incidents,  he  occupies  himself  with  thinking  and 
putting  down  his  thoughts  on  paper,  there  is  no  need  of  tedious  state- 
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ment.  We  have  read  the  man's  writings  and  no  description  of  his 
uneventful  outward  Ufe  can  put  him  before  us  so  well  as  his  letters. 
In  them  we  see  sufficiently  what  he  did  from  day  to  day  and  very 
dearly  his  way  of  thinking,  the  underlying  attitude  of  his  mind.  In 
these  volumes  we  have  the  life  itself  and  can  follow  the  direction  and 
progress  ol  William  James's  intellectual  growth.  A  more  interesting 
subject  it  would  be  hard  to  imagi^e.  We  have  given  us  the  means  of 
gratifying  our  curiosity  about  the  unfoldings  of  a  remarkable  mind. 
We  have  a  full  but  never  tedious  statement  of  the  facts  of  James's 
life,  told  in  the  simplest  manner,  with  no  obtrusive  detail.  One  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  tact  and  discretion  with  which  this  part  of 
the  work  is  done;  nothing  could  be  better.  The  letters  too  are  ad- 
mirably chosen  and  arranged  to  show  James's  many-sided  nature  and 
the  story  of  his  mental  and  intellectual  advance.  We  have  a  rare 
subject  treated  with  rare  skill.  The  letters,  too,  of  a  rare  kind  are  well 
chosen  and  admirably  arranged. 

Throughout  his  life  there  was  little  in  which  James  was  not  inter- 
ested. In  his  early  days  he  had  almost  everything;  while  studying 
science  he  read  poetry,  and  he  never  wholly  lost  his  interest  in  paint- 
ing. He  tasted  all  the  general  literature  of  his  time  even  when  his 
eyes  were  dim  and  his  hours  for  reading  but  few.  It  was  science  that 
he  first  studied  seriously,  and  these  letters  show  his  gropings  in  that 
direction,  but  it  did  not  wholly  fascinate  him.  He  always  seemed 
much  more  a  bright  man  studying  science  than  a  brilliant  scientist. 
He  worked  at  chemistry,  at  comparative  anatomy  with  Jeffries  Wy- 
man,  in  the  field  with  Agassiz ;  he  studied  medicine  and  took  the  degree 
of  M  J>.,  but  his  heart  was  in  none  of  these  things.  His  roving  life, 
the  irregularity  of  his  earlier  studies,  his  father's  precept  and  example 
teaching  unconventionality  all  made  him  a  sort  of  free-lance  casting 
about  for  some  occupation  that  should  really  hold  him.  The  decision 
was  delayed  by  a  lamentable  break-down  of  his  health  in  the  winter  of 
1867--68,  bringing  with  it  besides  the  deterioration  of  his  eyes,  in- 
sonmia,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  melancholy.  These  grim  companions 
waited  on  him  for  many  years  and  were  always  ready  to  fall  upon  him 
and  interrupt  his  work.  In  spite  of  this  serious  handicap,  he  accom- 
plished a  great  deal,  as  the  College  well  knows.  Beginning  with  his 
great  book  on  Psychology  and  with  his  teaching  of  the  subject,  he  then 
turned  his  attention  to  philosophy,  a  subject  that  had  always  at- 
tracted him.  During  his  lifetime  and  in  good  part  under  his  inspiration 
there  grew  up  in  the  college  a  department  of  philosophy  of  singular 
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importance.  Professor  James's  colleagues  have  told  the  world  how 
much  they  admired  him,  and,  with  appropriate  reservations,  his 
philosophy,  for  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  science,  or  art,  or  branch  of 
thought,  that  no  philosopher  agrees  very  far  with  any  other. 

This,  briefly  stated,  is  his  life,  and  how  full  of  interest  it  was, 
though  meagre  of  incident  these  volumes  show.  The  gradual  story  is 
told  in  his  letters  that  begin  in  1861  when  he  was  a  scientific  student  in 
Cambridge,  and  already  grappling  with  every  young  man's  problem, 
what  shall  be  the  aim  of  his  life,  and  they  run  on  to  the  end.  Few 
men  have  written  so  many  letters,  and  far  fewer  still  such  brilliant 
ones.  Brilliancy  is  just  what  marks  them.  They  are  without  exception 
written  in  a  style  of  great  distinction,  a  gift  bom  with  him;  they  are 
often  full  of  eloquence  and  always  charming  with  their  delicious 
humor.  They  show  an  intelligent  mind  ever  at  work,  detesting  things 
learned  by  rote  and  always  aiming  at   accurate  statement.    Thus 

(Vol.  I,  p.  213),  he  writes:  "Prague  is  a city  —  the  adjective  is 

hard  to  find;  not  magnificent,  everything  is  too  honest  and  homely  — 
we  have  in  fact  no  English  word  for  the  pecuUar  quaUty  that  good  Ger- 
man things  have,  of  depth,  solidity,  picturesqueness,  magnitude  and 
homely  goodness  combined."  There  we  have  the  man  perceiving  what 
he  wanted  to  say,  and  groping  for  the  right  word  to  express  it.  It  is 
seldom  that  he  hesitates  and  he  never  shines  with  a  cold  brilUancy. 
The  charm  of  a  mind  open  to  many  impressions  and  capable  of  giving 
them  utterance  is  obviously  what  makes  the  good  writer,  and  that 
William  James  was  from  the  beginning.  Every  letter  is  a  masterpiece 
of  its  kind.  His  playfulness,  though  later  never  so  abimdant  as  before 
the  collapse  of  his  health,  was  always  fascinating.  He  had  a  bubbling 
joyousness  that  was  simply  delightful.  His  interests  were  manifold, 
as  he  showed  when  he  turned  from  science  to  painting,  from  that  to 
medicine,  and  so  to  psychology  and  from  that  to  philosophy.  His 
opinions  on  many  subjects  wavered  greatly;  he  was  like  the  rest  of  us 
in  that  respect,  he  saw  things  from  different  sides  on  different  days. 
This  was  not  capriciousness,  but  a  very  active  intellectual  curiosity 
and  an  inclination  to  distrust  any  opinion  already  formed. 

This  intellectual  curiosity  made  him  a  most  interesting  being,  it 
rendered  him  desirous  of  comprehending  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  and  all  varieties  of  thought.  It  led  him  to  distrust  conventional 
opinions,  to  question  generally  accepted  solutions  of  difficult  ques- 
tions. He  detested  all  forms  of  intellectual  snobbishness,  of  academic 
pedantry,  indeed  he  distrusted  all  orthodoxy. 
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Grenerally  free-lances  of  this  stamp  blaze  with  ignorance,  but  William 
James's  education,  though  miscellaneous,  had  brought  him  into  rela- 
tion with  the  best  the  world  had  to  oflFer.  I  well  remember  how,  years 
ago,  he  was  busying  himself  with  things  of  Ught  and  leading,  how  he 
talked  of  Schopenhauer  and  Renan  when  their  names  were  generally 
unknown,  how  wide  was  his  cultivation.  He  approached  life  from 
many  sides  and  with  an  insatiable  curiosity.  He  examined  it  as  a  man 
of  science,  he  pried  into  it  with  the  aid  of  his  psychology  and  finally 
essayed  to  solve  its  problems  with  the  aid  of  philosophy.  Many  of  the 
letters  deal  with  philosophic  questions  which  always  had  great  fascina- 
tion for  him,  but  of  the  significance  of  these  discussions  a  rank  phi- 
listine  cannot  speak.  To  him  the  whole  subject  is  incomprehensible. 
He  cannot  help  noticing  that  while  in  everything  else  there  are  wide 
regions  where  opinion  is  unanimous,  in  philosophy  there  exists  no 
room  for  anything  but  discussion  which  is  generally  futile.  At  any 
rate,  the  discussion  entertains  even  the  ignorant  reader. 

The  philosophic  department  of  Harvard  College  during  its  most 
brilliant  years  shows  us  four  or  five  men  full  of  sincere  admiration  for 
their  colleagues'  brains  and  of  distrust  of  their  philosophic  tenets. 
Undoubtedly  that  perpetual  disagreement  was  infinitely  more  stimu- 
lating to  teacher  and  student  than  would  have  been  smug  conformity 
to  one  opinion,  but  of  the  nature  of  their  divergent  opinions  the  reader 
must  judge  for  himself,  with  the  result  perhaps  that  he  will  thus 
devise  a  new  philosophical  system  of  his  own. 

These  letters  are  enchantingly  human  because  they  show  the 
variableness  of  the  writer's  opinions,  sometimes  approving  and  then 
opposing,  as  the  point  of  view  changes.  The  selection  might  have  been 
made  to  show  a  straight,  unswerving  course  of  thought  but,  we  must 
continually  insist,  it  would  have  been  inaccurate;  WiUiam  James 
never  held  obstinately  to  a  thing  because  he  had  said  it,  but  rather  held 
that  only  a  reason  to  look  at  it  from  another  side;  he  was  not  awed  by 
his  own  authority.  To  an  outsider  it  seems  as  if  this  seething  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  was  perhaps  the  most  truly  living  one  in  the  college. 
Along  with  this  unacademic  freedom  of  opinion  there  existed  a  most 
unacademic  freedom  of  expression.  The  letters  are  full  of  the  most 
amusing  chaff,  the  humor  is  bewitching.  It  is  delightful  to  find 
framed  in  a  biography  so  hearty  a  being,  so  full  of  sympathy  and  com- 
prehension, so  devoid  of  prejudice.  The  letters  are  a  precious  contri- 
bution to  literature.  They  put  before  the  reader  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  human  beings  and  one  most  curiously  intelligent.  There 
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is  no  more  interesting  sight  than  the  development  of  an  eager,  brilliant 
mind,  and  that  spectacle  is  granted  us  most  generously  in  these 
two  volumes.  They  put  before  us  with  remarkable  clearness  William 
James's  vivid  personality. 

"  Heu!  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari 
Quam  tui  meminisser* 

Thomas  S.  Perry,  '66. 

A  Cycle  of  Adams  Letters,  1861-1866.    Edited  by   Worthington 
Chauncey  Ford.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1920. 

These  letters  are  interesting  in  a  variety  of  ways  —  for  the  impor- 
tance of  the  events  with  which  they  deal,  for  the  exceptional  literary 
quality  that  distinguishes  them,  and  for  the  revelation  that  they  af- 
ford of  the  characters  of  two  brothers,  Charles  and  Henry.  The  contri- 
butions of  the  father,  the  Minister  to  England,  are  relatively  meagre;  it 
is  the  letters  of  the  sons  that  carry  the  story  on,  always  with  an  engross- 
ing liveliness.  One  cannot  read  many  pages  without  becoming  aware  of 
the  contrast  in  character  between  the  two  brothers  who  exchanged  let- 
ters of  a  fullness  and  with  a  frequency  that  it  is  to  be  feared  do  not 
often  mark  fraternal  correspondence.  Inevitably  Henry  suiffers  some- 
what in  the  comparison — the  stay-at-home  brother  always  suffers  by 
comparison  with  the  brother  who  goes  to  war.  Perhaps  the  discontent 
which  receives  expression  in  many  of  Henry  Adams's  letters  was  due 
to  a  sense  of  impotent  dawdling  in  the  Minister's  train  while  the  issues 
were  being  settled  upon  battlefields  rather  than  in  diplomatic  councils. 
His  brother  Charles,  before  he  entered  the  army,  displayed  in  his 
letters  a  censorious  tone  not  unlike  that  which  runs  through  many  of 
Henry's  comments,  but  it  almost  entirely  disappears  after  his  term 
of  active  service  begins.  So  it  is  fair  to  say  that  while  Henry  Adams 
throughout  the  war  and  in  his  life  of  ease  was  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances, Charles,  enduring  hardship  and  privation,  and  sacrificing 
finally  opportunity  for  advancement  in  order  to  perform  what  seemed 
to  him  the  nearer  duty,  was  the  favored  child  of  fortune. 

The  brothers  did  not  refrain  from  lecturing  each  other  upon  occasion. 
Thus,  in  1861,  before  Charles  has  entered  the  army  and  while  he  is 
still  in  a  complaining  mood,  we  find  Henry  writing  to  him:  "In  your 
last  letter  I  am  not  a  little  sorry  to  see  that  you  are  falling  into  the 
way  that  to  us  at  this  distance  seems  to  be  only  the  mark  of  weak  men, 
of  complaining  and  fault-finding  over  the  course  of  events. .  .  .  For 
my  own  part,  I  tell  you  fairly  that  all  the  gossip  and  senseless  stories 
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that  the  generation  can  invent  shall  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  shake  for  one 
single  instant  the  firm  confidence  which  I  feel  in  those  who  are  guiding 
our  affairs."  Yet  little  more  than  a  month  later  it  is  Henry  who  writes : 
"I  consider  that  we  are  dished,  and  that  our  position  is  hopeless.  If  the 
administration  ordered  the  capture  of  those  men  (Mason  and  Slidell) 
I  am  satisfied  that  our  present  authorities  are  very  unsuitable  persons 
to  conduct  a  war  like  this  or  to  remain  in  the  direction  of  our  affairs. 
It  is  ruin."  Charles  in  turn  writes  to  Henry  as  follows:  "You  set  up 
for  a  philosopher.  You  write  letters  k  la  Horace  Walpole;  you  talk  of 
loafing  round  Europe;  you  pretend  to  have  seen  life.  Such  twaddle 
makes  me  feel  like  a  giant  Warrington  talking  to  an  infant  Pendennis. 
You  *  tired  of  this  life!'  You  more  and  more  *  callous  and  indifferent 
about  your  own  fortunes ! '  Pray,  how  old  are  you,  and  what  has  been 
your  career?"  And  a  year  later  Charles  again  admonishes  Henry:  "I 
do  wish  you  took  a  little  more  healthy  view  of  life.  You  say  'whether 
my  present  course  of  life  is  profitable  or  not,  I  am  very  sure  yours  is 
not.'  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  speak  for  yourself." 

It  would  be  wrong  to  give  the  impression  that  brotherly  bickerings 
such  as  these  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  correspondence.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  are  infrequent;  but  the  passages  seem  worth  quoting 
for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  personality  of  the  two  writers.  Henry 
was  flighty,  given  to  going  off  at  half-cock,  brilliant  and  engaging  very 
often,  and  often  morbid.  Charles  was  showing  a  steadily  increasing 
sturdiness  and  optimism,  a  toughening  of  mental  and  moral  fibre. 
And  brilliant  as  Henry's  letters  were  in  their  analysis  of  the  influences 
and  intrigues  at  work  in  England  and  in  their  comments  on  personages 
and  events,  they  ultimately  yield  in  interest  to  those  of  the  man  of 
action.  Brisk,  vigorous,  vivid,  always  sane  and  cheerful,  Charles 
Francis  Adams's  letters  from  the  front  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the 
best  letters  from  the  front  ever  written.  As  an  example  of  rapid, 
exciting,  narrative,  the  account  of  the  fight  near  Hartwood  (pp.  2^5- 
263,  Vol.  I)  is  a  model.  Similarly  the  letter  describing  the  cavalry 
service:  "You  read  of  Stoneman's  and  Grierson's  cavalry  raids,  and 
of  the  dashing  celerity  of  their  movements,  and  their  long,  rapid 
marches.  Do  you  know  how  cavalry  moves?  It  never  goes  out  of  a 
walk,  and  four  miles  an  hour  is  very  rapid  marching —  'Killing  to 
horses'  as  we  always  describe  it.  •  •  •  An  officer  of  cavalry  needs  to  be 
more  horse-doctor  than  soldier.  .  •  .  You  are  a  slave  to  your  horses, 
you  work  like  a  dog  yourself,  and  you  exact  the  most  extreme  care 
from  your  Sergeants,  and  you  see  diseases  creeping  on  you  day  by  day 
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and  your  horses  breaking  down  under  your  eyes  and  you  have  two 
resources,  one  to  send  them  to  the  reserve  camps  at  the  rear  and  so 
strip  yourself  of  your  command,  and  the  other  to  force  them  on  until 
they  drop  and  then  run  for  luck  that  you  will  be  able  to  steal  horses  to 
remount  your  men  and  keep  up  the  strength  of  your  command.  .  .  . 
Imagine  a  horse  with  his  withers  swollen  to  three  times  the  natural 
size,  and  with  a  volcanic,  running  sore  pouring  matter  down  each  side, 
and  you  have  a  case  with  which  every  cavalry  officer  is  daily  called 
upon  to  deal. . . .  The  air  of  Virginia  is  literally  burdened  to-day  with 
the  stench  of  dead  horses,  federal  and  confederate-*' 

We  can  think  of  no  other  book  dealing  with  the  Civil  War  that  pre- 
sents so  interestingly  scenes  of  life  in  the  field  and  of  the  drama  of 
diplomacy  in  London. 

Theodore  BooseveU  and  His  Time. 

As  Shown  in  his  ofwn  Letters :  by  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop.    New 

York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1920. 
When  John  Morley  said  that  the  two  most  extraordinary  things  he 
had  seen  in  America  were  Niagara  Falls  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  — 
"both  great  wonders  of  nature"  —  he  classified  Roosevelt  with  com- 
plete felicity.  It  is  not  Roosevelt  the  reformer,  or  Roosevelt  the 
politician,  or  Roosevelt  the  naturalist,  explorer,  sportsman,  author,  or 
warrior,  to  cite  a  few  of  the  manifestations  of  that  extraordinary  be- 
ing, who  emerges  in  the  Letters.  It  is  Roosevelt,  a  great  wonder  of 
nature,  Roosevelt  the  superman.  The  impression  of  him  is  created  not 
by  Mr.  Bishop's  admiring  comments,  but  by  his  own  copious  out- 
pourings on  all  sorts  of  topics,  which  are  here  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  According  to  Mr.  Bishop,  Roosevelt  wrote  dur- 
ing his  public  career  150,000  letters.  The  selections  from  this  vast 
correspondence  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Bishop's  two 
volumes  are  drawn  mainly  from  the  period  of  Roosevelt's  Presidency 
and  from  the  subsequent  years  of  his  life.  They  reveal  an  industiy,  a 
thoroughness,  and  a  mental  grasp  of  innumerable  and  various  matters, 
that  few  men  have  surpassed.  There  is  the  absorbing  story  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  Peace  Conference,  which  was  brought  to  fruition  only 
through  Roosevelt's  untiring  patience  and  throu^  his  exercise  of  an 
ingenuity  and  subtlety  that  were  equal  to  finding  a  way  out  of  every 
impasse  that  arose  in  the  negotiations.  Equally  interesting  is  the  story 
of  the  Algeciras  Conference,  in  which  Roosevelt  behind  the  scenes 
played  a  supremely  important  part.    Those  two  episodes  showed 
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American  diplomacy  at  its  best.  In  them  both  it  was  Roosevelt,  vir- 
tually unaided,  who  by  the  strength  of  his  intelligence  and  personality 
achieved  the  sound  result. 

The  recognition  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  which  has  been  severely 
criticized  as  a  specious  act,  if  not  indeed  the  consequence  of  dis- 
honest connivance  with  certain  lawless  Panamanians,  receives  lengthy 
and  explicit  treatment.  Roosevelt's  account,  supplemented  as  it  is  by 
the  statements  of  Hay  and  Root,  seems  to  vindicate  the  proceedings 
of  the  American  administration.  It  was  not  merely  that  Panama  stood 
for  the  interests  of  the  civilized  world  and  Colombia  opposed  them  — 
though  to  most  minds  that  would  be  reason  enough.  Secretary  Root 
summed  up  the  case:  '^The  revolutionists  in  Panama  were  right,  the 
people  of  Panama  were  entitled  to  be  free  again,  the  Isthmus  was 
theirs  and  they  were  entitled  to  govern  it;  and  it  would  have  been  a 
shameful  thing  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  return 
them  again  to  servitude."  The  charge  that  the  Panama  Revolution 
was  fomented  by  agents  of  the  United  States  is  shown  conclusively  to 
be  without  foundation.  The  whole  affair  of  the  Panama  Canal  was 
enormously  complicated  and  difficult;  and  Roosevelt  showed  in 
dealing  with  it  the  same  energy,  foresight,  and  tenacity  that  marked 
his  handling  of  all  diplomatic  questions. 

With  Sir  George  Trevelyan  he  carried  on  an  extensive  and  animated 
correspondence,  of  which  the  most  notable  single  feature  is  the  long 
letter  that  he  wrote  describiag  his  tour  of  Europe  after  his  return  from 
Africa  in  1911,  and  his  impressions  of  the  sovereigns  who  entertained 
him.  "I  thoroughly  liked  and  respected  almost  all  the  various  kings 
and  queens  I  met;  they  struck  me  as  serious  people,  with  charming 
manners,  devoted  to  their  people  and  anxious  to  justify  their  own 
positions  by  the  way  they  did  their  duty  —  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
their  good  intentions  and  disinterestedness  to  add  that  each  sovereign 
was  obviously  conscious  that  he  was  looking  a  possible  republic  in  the 
face,  which  was  naturally  an  incentive  to  good  conduct.  .  .  .  Appar- 
ently what  is  needed  in  a  constitutional  king  is  that  he  shall  be  a 
kind  of  sublimated  American  Vice-President.  .  .  .  The  king's  lack  of 
political  i>ower,  and  his  exalted  social  position  alike  cut  him  off  from 
all  real  comradeship  with  the  men  who  really  do  the  things  that 
count ;  for  comradeship  must  imply  some  equality;  and  from  this  stand- 
point the  king  is  doubly  barred  from  all  that  is  most  vital  and  iater- 
esting.  Politically  he  can  never  rise  to,  and  socially  he  can  never 
descend  to,  the  level  of  the  really  able  men  of  the  nation.  I  cannot 
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imagine  a  more  appallingly  dreary  life  for  a  man  of  ambition  and 
power." 

Examples  of  Roosevelt's  range  and  versatility  are  given  in  charac- 
teristic letters  to  Morley,  Balfour,  and  Lord  Grey.  To  Morley,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  his  Life  of  Gladstone,  he  wrote:  "Liciden- 
tally,  you  started  me  to  re-reading  Lucretius  and  Finlay.  Lucretius 
was  an  astounding  man  for  Pagan  Rome  to  have  produced  just  before 
the  empire.  I  should  not  myself  have  thought  of  comparing  him  with 
Virgil  one  way  or  the  other.  It  would  be  too  much  like  comparing,  say, 
Herbert  Spencer  with  Milton,  excepting  that  part  dealing  with  death, 
in  the  end  of  the  third  book  (if  I  remember  right)."  To  Balfour  he 
wrote  like  a  lecturer  on  ethnology,  on  the  decadence  of  nations  and 
races,  and  he  supported  his  generalization  by  citing  parallel  phenomena 
in  the  animal  world  that  took  place  in  South  America  in  the  Tertiary 
period.  To  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman  he  wrote  that  when  he  next 
saw  him  he  was  going  to  point  out  one  or  two  minor  matters  in  con- 
nection with  the  song  of  the  Bewick's  wren  and  the  looks  of  the  blue 
grosbeak.  No  other  man  of  our  time  has  so  frankly  taken  all  knowledge 
for  his  province. 

It  is  imlikely  that  the  letters  dealing  with  the  Progressive  campaign 
of  1912  will  convince  any  one  who  has  failed  to  see  any  justification 
for  that  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  of  the  episode 
will  no  doubt  satisfy  those  readers  who  followed  Roosevelt  at  the  time. 
Whatever  opinion  one  may  hold  of  Roosevelt's  course  in  1912,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel,  after  reading  the  two  volumes  of  his  letters,  that 
he  had  got  out  of  life  pretty  much  all  that  it  can  hold  for  any  man, 
that  he  gave  to  others  in  abounding  measure  of  his  strength  and  wis- 
dom, and  that  of  him  Mr.  Kipling  was  fully  warranted  in  writing  to  an 
American  friend,  "Take  care  of  him.  He  is  scarce  and  valuable." 
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AUTOPSIES:  A  RESPONSIBILITY. 
By  ROLFE  FLOYD,  '95. 

THE  body  of  every  animal  and  plant  has  taken  on  its  arehitecture 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  performing  its  life  activities.  In  its 
physical  structure,  then,  are  to  be  found  at  once  an  individual's  possi- 
bilities and  limitations.  On  the  other  hand,  changes  in  habits  of  life 
mduce  changes  in  structure,  or  adaptations. 

In  the  case  of  disease  in  man  it  is  the  same.  Disease  has  been  well 
defined  as  a  perversion  of  function,  and  such  defects  in  the  activities 
of  the  body  are  generally  associated  with  changes  in  its  structure. 
Hence  the  alterations  of  bodily  structure  that  occur  in  a  disease  often 
explain  its  symptoms. 

Diagnosis,  or  the  recognition  of  the  nature  of  a  disease,  by  no 
means  ends  with  the  statement  of  the  structural  changes  present,  or 
anatomical  diagnosis.  It  is  evidently  more  intelligent  to  discover  the 
underlying  cause  which  has  produced  both  the  structural  and  func- 
tional departures  from  health;  and  it  is  the  goal  of  present  investiga- 
tion to  make  every  diagnosis  on  the  basis  of  the  causative  agent  and  so 
arrive  at  an  etiological  classification  of  disease.  Unhappily  this  result 
lies  yet  far  ahead,  and  even  after  it  has  been  obtained  it  will  be  no  less 
important  to  appreciate  the  exact  structural  changes  in  a  sick  man's 
body  in  order  to  understand  his  symptoms  and  treat  him  intelligently. 

Symptoms  are  learned  from  the  patient's  statement,  from  observa- 
tion, often  aided  by  instruments  of  varying  complexity,  from  labora- 
tory and  X-ray  examinations  and  so  on.  From  these  symptoms  the 
properly  trained  medical  intellect  guesses  at  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  tissues  and  then  further  guesses  at  the  cause  of  the 
iUness.  Treatment,  in  general,  is  effective  in  proportion  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  guesses. 

Proficiency  in  diagnosis,  then,  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  doctor's 
efliciency.  How  may  it  be  developed? 

In  very  few  conditions  is  a  single  symptom  conclusive  in  deter- 
mining a  diagnosis;  and  this  is  quite  as  true  of  laboratory  and  X-ray 
observations  as  of  others.  Even  when  a  symptom  does  certify  a  definite 
change  in  structure  it  gives  no  guarantee  that  this  change  is  the  only 
or  the  most  important  one  present.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  satis- 
factory way  for  a  physician  to  know  whether  his  guesses  are  correct  or 
not  at  the  bedside.  The  surgeon  has  many  .opportunities  of  looking 
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in,  but  the  field  of  his  observation  is  necessarily  limited,  and  it  is  not 
generally  considered  that  his  diagnostic  power  is  much  more  accurate 
than  the  physician's. 

When  autopsies  are  performed^  they  nearly  always  show  how  the 
symptoms  were  produced,  and  they  often  reveal  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. They  constitute  the  most  effective  means  of  developii^  facility 
in  diagnosis. 

In  the  United  States  very  few  autopsies  are  performed  because  of  the 
feeling  that  opening  a  body  after  death  savors  of  desecration.  At  any 
rate,  the  idea  is  very  repugnant  to  those  suffering  bereavement. 
Autopsies  in  private  practice  and  among  the  upper  classes  are  rare 
exceptions,  and  sympathy  for  the  poor  has  resulted  in  laws  that  make 
autopsies  very  hard  to  obtain  and  so  restrict  their  number  to  a  very 
small  proportion  of  hospital  deaths.  Different  laws  exist  in  the  various 
States,  but  in  the  hospitals  of  the  country  at  large  probably  less  than 
ten  per  cent  of  the  cases  that  die  come  to  autopsy.  It  is  very  rare  for 
any  hospital  to  run  over  fifty  per  cent  year  in  and  year  out ;  percentages 
much  under  ten  are  frequent.  In  private  practice  the  aggregate  is  well 
below  one  per  cent.  On  the  Continent  and  in  England  the  percentage 
of  autopsies  to  deaths  in  hospitals  is  vastly  higher,  often  ava*aging 
eighty  to  ninety-five  per  cent. 

The  evil  results  of  the  situation  in  this  country  are  for  the  most  part 
not  realized.  A  physician  of  fair  intellect,  average  training  and 
experience,  and  adequate  autopsy  experience  should  arrive  at  diag- 
nosing seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cases  he  handles  correctly,  while 
brilliant  men  can  and  do  reach  ninety  per  cent  and  over.  But  in  a 
very  large  hospital  in  this  country  it  was  found  that  of  the  cases  that 
came  to  autopsy  during  five  years  (some  4000)  the  diagnosis  made 
during  life  was  correct  in  only  half.  These  were  cases  with  fatal  symp- 
toms, studied  under  favorable  hospital  conditions,  and  the  doctors  who 
did  the  guessing  were  well  above  the  professional  average. 

In  so  far  as  this  furnishes  a  basis  for  judgment  it  indicates  that  at 
least  half  the  time  the  doctors  in  this  country  do  not  have  an  adequate 
comprehension  of  what  ails  the  patients  they  are  taking  care  of. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  American  doctors  to  overcome  such 
a  handicap;  many  of  us  spend  our  lives  collecting  a  false  experience. 
Deprived  of  the  balance-wheel  of  correct,  or  at  least  corrected,  diag- 
nosis, medical  investigation  is  liable  to  stray  into  unprofitable  fields, 
arrive  at  fantastic  conclusions,  and  recommend  treatment  that 
proves  ineffective  if  not  harmful. 
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The  sick  of  all  classes  are  the  worse  off,  for  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  physicians  of  high  intelligence,  large  clinical  opportunities,  and 
leisure  to  read  and  write  medical  literature  can  develop  their  powers 
of  diagnosis  without  an  autopsy  experience. 

It  is  happily  foreign  to  our  people  to  force  on  the  poor  by  law  what 
the  more  comfortably  placed  refuse  to  do;  so  it  will  not  be  until  the 
majority  of  our  intelligent  citizens  realize  the  situation  and  insist  on 
autopsies  as  a  public  duty,  even  in  their  hour  of  grief,  that  the  present 
laws  can  be  justly  changed  and  American  Medicine  come  into  its  own. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 

AFTER  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Endowment 
Fund,  and  the  increase  in  salaries  which  the  Fund  made  possible, 
the  President  points  out  that  owing  to  the  increase  in  wages,  in  cost  of 
services,  and  in  price  of  fuel  and  materials  of  all  kinds,  there  was  a 
deficit  of  $161,000  for  the  year,  and  that  this  deficit  will  be  more  than 
doubled  for  the  current  year.  The  only  resource  left  for  meeting  the 
deficiency  is  an  increase  in  tuition  fees. 

**It  is  always  disagreeable  to  increase  the  tuition  fee,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  by  no  means  without  its  difficulties.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  fee  should  vary  in  the  different  classes  in  the  College,  and  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  University,  in  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  instruction;  and  if  education  were  merely  a  selfish  benefit  to  the 
individual,  a  luxury  in  which  he  could  indulge  if  he  felt  so  inclined,  it 
might  be  provided  at  cost  for  those  who  desire  it.  But  it  is  not  for  that 
purpose  that  a  university  or  college  is  endowed.  It  confers  a  benefit, 
not  only  on  the  students  themselves,  but  also  on  the  community  for 
which  it  prepares  educated  citizens  and  professional  men.  Being  an 
endowed  charity,  it  should,  in  fixing  its  fees,  think  not  less  of  the  effect 
on  the  community  as  a  whole  than  of  the  cost  or  the  pecuniary  return 
to  the  student.  Moreover,  a  gradation  of  fees  by  cost  would  make 
education  most  expensive  at  some  of  the  very  points  where  it  is 
important  to  the  conununity  that  it  should  be  given  to  a  few  men  with- 
out regard  to  cost.  Such  a  system  would  raise  the  fee  in  the  Graduate 
School  beyond  the  means  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  students 
who  now  attend  it,  and  in  some  subjects  to  a  point  altogether  prohibi- 
tive. Perhaps  the  most  rational  way  of  reaching  a  wise  result  would  be 
to  follow  the  plan  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  salaries  of  professors; 
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to  assume  that  the  scale  immediately  preceding  the  war  bore  the 
proper  relation  to  the  prevailing  level  of  prices,  and  then  make  a  guess 
at  the  probable  permanent  increase  of  these,  raising  the  tuition  fees  in 
that  proportion.  The  guess  in  the  case  of  professors'  salaries  was  fifty 
per  cent;  and  there  is  no  reason  at  the  present  moment  to  guess  other- 
wise. 

*'The  objection  to  an  increase  in  the  tuition  fee  comes  mainly  from  a 
regard  for  the  poorer  students.  This  difficulty  has  been  met  at  Yale 
by  providing  that  students  who  have  already  entered  the  College 
and  who  find  it  a  hardship  to  bear  the  increase  shall  be  relieved  at 
their  own  request  from  the  additional  charge.  Judging  from  the  large 
growth  in  the  number  of  students  applying  for  admission  to  colleges 
all  over  the  country,  the  people  who  desire  a  college  education  for 
their  sons  and  daughters,  and  are  able  to  pay  for  it,  have  increased 
markedly.  The  sons  of  men  living  upon  small  fixed  salaries  may  well 
suffer  from  raising  the  tuition  fee,  and  must,  by  scholarships  or  other- 
wise, be  relieved  from  it.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
rise  in  prices  —  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money 
—  has  resulted  in  making  any  larger  part  of  the  community  unable  to 
pay  fees  adjusted  to  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.'* 

There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  standard  of  scholarship. 

"In  fact,  the  occasional  complaints  from  fathers  that  their  sons 
are  obliged  to  work  too  hard  are  highly  encouraging.  They  are  not 
obliged  to  work  too  hard,  although  they  have  to  work  harder  in 
College  than  their  fathers  did.  Such  an  improvement  seems  to  have 
,  been  general  in  American  colleges  within  the  last  score  of  years,  judg- 
ing by  the  diminution,  in  popular  books  and  in  articles  about  colleges, 
of  wholesale  criticism  on  the  ground  of  the  small  amount  of  study  re- 
quired of  undergraduates.  At  Harvard  the  result  has  been  attained  by 
stiffening  or  eliminating  the  easier  courses;  by  improving  the  grade  of 
assistants  and  giving  more  attention  to  the  individual  student;  by 
rules  for  the  choice  of  electives,  which  have  caused  undergraduates 
to  make  a  more  rational  selection  and  consider  their  choice  of  studies 
more  carefully;  and  above  all,  by  the  higher  standard  maintained  in 
the  office  of  the  Dean.  Although  there  is  sUll  room  for  improvement, 
the  progress  in  this  respect  has  been  notable. 

"Raising,  however,  the  minimum  standard,  or  even  the  average 
scholarship,  of  undergraduates  is  not  enough.  It  is  not  less,  perhaps 
more,  important  to  increase  the  ambition  for  excellence  on  the  part  of 
those  capable  of  achieving  it.  There  are,  indeed,  very  distinct  signs 
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that  better  conditions  prevail.  The  epithets  of  contempt  applied  to 
high  scholars  twenty  years  ago  are  now  seldom  heard,  if  at  all.  The 
number  of  undergraduates  who  record  themselves  as  candidates  for  a 
degree  with  distinction  appears  to  be  increasing,  and  at  the  moment 
of  writing  is  considerably  larger  than  at  the  corresponding  time  last- 
year.  Nevertheless,  if  disrespect  for  high  rank  in  college  has  gone,  the 
amount  of  respect  with  which  it  is  regarded  is  not  yet  satisfactory. 
Something  may  be  hoped  for  as  a  result  of  the  general  examinations, 
which  bring  in  competition  on  a  wider  scale  than  marks  in  individual 
courses;  something  may  be  done  by  exhortation  on  the  part  of  pro- 
fessors; something  from  evidence,  much  of  it  contained  in  statistics 
already  published,  that  high  scholars  accomplish  later,  on  the  average, 
more  than  their  less  ambitious  classmates.   But  the  real  desire  for 
high  scholarship  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  alumni  and  the 
public.  If  the  object  of  college  is  preparation  for  life  by  education, 
excellence  therein  ought  to  be  better  than  mediocrity;  but  this  the 
public  fails  to  understand.  In  England  a  man's  career  at  the  bar  or 
in  public  life  is  greatly  assisted  by  taking  a  high  class  of  honors  at 
Oxford  or  at  Cambridge.   In  Prance  the  gateway  to  success  in  many 
careers  is  opened  only  by  a  series  of  rigorous  competitive  examinations. 
Here  the  great  law  firms  select  eagerly  the  graduates  of  our  Law  School 
who  stand  highest  in  rank;  but  the  world  does  not  value  in  the  same 
way  the  highest  scholars  in  college.  Perhaps  this  is  because  scholar- 
ship in  college  does  not  indicate  special  training  for  a  career;  yet  in 
fact  it  means  something  not  less  important.  The  qualities  which  ob- 
tain the  largest  rewards  in  any  profession  are  often  those  believed  to 
be  imparted  by  a  broad  general  education,  such  as  resourcefulness, 
the  ability  to  see  many  points  of  view,  and  the  capacity  for  imagina- 
tion.  If  in  college  we  do  not  give  these  things,  at  least  to  our  best 
scholars,  we  are  sadly  at  fault.  If  we  do  give  them,  high  rank  in  college 
is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  student  has  acquired  them. 
"The  general  examination  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
high  scholarship;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  it  has  had 
upon  the  choice  of  subjects  in  which  the  students  concentrate  the 
greater  part  of  their  work.  The  introduction  of  the  general  examina- 
tion has  been  gradual.   Por  men  concentrating  in  History,  Govern- 
ment, or  Economics  it  went  into  effect  for  the  Class  of  1917.  In  all 
other  subjects,  except  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  it  went 
into  effect  for  the  Class  of  1922.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  observe 
its  influence  upon  the  number  of  men  concentrating  in  different  fields. 
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The  general  examination  has  increased  in  two  respects  the  demands 
made  of  the  student.  Instead  of  being  free  to  forget  the  ground  gone 
over  in  the  courses  in  his  chosen  field  when  he  has  passed  them,  he  is 
obliged  to  review  them  all  at  the  end  of  his  last  year;  and  he  is  also 
required  to  read  for  himself  in  his  chosen  field  in  order  to  correlate 
what  he  has  had  in  his  courses  and  fill  up  to  some  extent  the  intervals 
between  them.  To  the  less  industrious  or  more  timorous  student  these 
demands  were  formidable,  and  the  first  effect  of  the  general  examina- 
tion was  to  drive  the  weaker  men  to  seek  subjects  they  considered 
less  difficult.  Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  general  examinar 
tion  by  the  Division  of  History,  Government,  and  Economics,  there 
was  therefore  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  students  concen- 
trating in  that  division;  but  there  has  been  much  less  shifting  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  examination  by  other  departments  two  years  ago." 

AlUed  to  the  subject  of  scholarship  is  that  of  college  discipline. 

"Parents  of  students  not  infrequently  complain  of  the  rigidity  of 
college  discipline  in  certain  respects  —  that  their  sons  are  not  allowed, 
for  example,  to  leave  early  or  come  back  late  at  the  Christmas  or 
spring  recess.  They  also  worry  the  college  officers  by  entreating  that 
delinquents  may  be  relieved  of  penalties  for  the  infraction  of  rules, 
and  still  more  insistently  that  they  may  not  suffer  the  consequences  of 
grave  neglect  of  their  work,  or  even  of  serious  moral  misconduct. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  from  business  men  that  graduates  fresh 
from  college,  while  possessing  excellent  qualities,  are  deficient  in 
steady  habits  of  diligence  and  industry.  These  two  classes  of  com- 
plaints are  inconsistent.  It  is  clearly  imfair  to  encourage  young  men, 
during  four  years  at  a  highly  impressionable  age,  in  habits  of  laxity 
and  self-indulgence,  and  then  suddenly  expect  them  to  show  the 
promptitude  and  exactness  necessary  in  the  world  of  practical  affairs. 
Comparisons  with  foreign  universities  are  here  beside  the  mark,  be- 
cause the  occupations  into  which  their  graduates  go  are  in  many  re- 
spects different.  The  parent  who  strives  to  break  down  the  standard 
of  discipline  in  the  case  of  a  son  does  both  him  and  the  college  harm. 
The  penalty  is  not  relaxed,  because  it  is  prescribed  justly,  unaffected 
by  persuasion;  but  a  needless  burden  is  added  to  hard-working 
officers,  and  the  son's  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  is  lowered  by  the 
effort  of  the  parent  to  make  the  punishment  for  his  fault  seem  unjust. 
The  students  themselves  understand  these  things  perfectly  well.  If  a 
candidate  for  a  college  paper  sends  in  a  notice  of  some  kind  after  the 
appointed  hour,  it  is  not  received.  If  a  member  of  an  athletic  team  is 
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not  on  hand  when  he  ought  to  be,  he  is  not  let  oflf  easily;  and  if  he  is 
eliminated,  entreaties  by  his  parents  or  friends  would  meet  with  little 
sympathy.  The  students  know  how  to  hold  their  comrades  up  to  the 
mark,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  manager  of  a  team  learns  lessons 
valuable  to  him  later.  If  college  students  are  to  be  prepared  for  life, 
and  life  in  a  strenuous  community,  they  should  acquire  habits  of 
diligence  and  precision  while  in  college.  The  academic  regulations  are 
not  severe;  they  leave  abundance  of  time  for  student  activities,  and, 
in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  classmen  are  to-day  neither  in- 
different nor  idle.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  busy  about  some- 
thing. The  proportion  of  delinquents  in  the  college  requirements  is 
not  great,  but  a  failure  to  keep  them  up  to  their  duties  would  result 
in  a  lowering  of  standard  on  the  part  of  a  much  larger  number.  There- 
fore the  regulations  should  be  persistently  enforced  for  all  students 
throughout  the  college  years,  and  both  parents  and  alumni  should 
support  the  college  authorities  in  the  formation  of  habits  beneficial 
alike  for  the  student  and  for  the  community." 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
organization  of  universities  and  colleges  and  the  relation  between  the 
faculties  and  the  governing  boards. 

"If  a  university  or  college  is  a  society  or  guild  of  scholars  why  does 
it  need  any  separate  body  of  trustees  at  all?  Why  more  than  learned 
societies  which  are  obviously  groups  of  scholars,  and  have  no  such 
boards  recruited  outside  their  own  membership?  One  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  large  endowments  of  our  institutions  of  learning  that 
require  for  investment  a  wide  knowledge  and  experience  of  business 
affairs.  In  fact,  as  already  pointed  out,  the. vast  complexity  of  a 
modern  university  has  compelled  specialization  of  functions,  and  one 
aspect  thereof  is  the  separation  of  the  scholarly  and  business  organs. 
Another  reason  is  that  higher  education  has  assumed  more  and  more  of 
a  public  character;  its  importance  has  been  more  fully  recognized  by 
the  community  at  large;  it  must  therefore  keep  in  touch  with  public 
needs,  make  the  public  appreciate  its  aims,  and  the  means  essential  to 
attain  them;  and  for  this  piupose  it  must  possess  the  influence  and 
obtain  the  guidance  of  men  conversant  with  the  currents  of  the  outer 
world. 

"There  is  a  further  reason  more  fundamental  if  less  generally  under- 
stood. Teaching  in  all  its  grades  is  a  public  service,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  every  public  service  must  comprise  both  expert  and  lay 
elements.  Without  the  former  it  will  be  ineffectual;  without  the  latter 
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it  will  become  in  time  narrow,  rigid  or  out  of  harmony  with  its  public 
object.  Each  has  its  own  distinctive  function,  and  only  confusion  and 
friction  result  if  one  of  them  strives  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
other.  Prom  this  flows  the  cardinal  principle,  popularly  little  known 
but  of  well-nigh  universal  application,  that  experts  should  not  be 
members  of  a  non-professional  body  that  supervises  experts.  One  often 
hears  that  men  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  teaching  should  be 
elected  to  school  boards,  but  imless  they  are  persons  of  singular  dis- 
cretion they  are  likely  to  assume  that  their  judgment  on  technical 
matters  is  better  than  that  of  the  teachers,  with  eflFects  that  are  some- 
times disastrous.  Laymen  should  not  attempt  to  direct  experts  about 
the  method  of  attaining  results,  but  only  indicate  the  results  to  be 
attained. 

"Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  although  the  governing  board  is 
the  ultimate  authority  it  is  not  in  the  position  of  an  industrial  em- 
ployer. It  is  a  trustee  not  to  earn  dividends  for  stockholders,  but  for 
the  purposes  of  the  guild.  Its  sole  object  is  to  help  the  society  of 
scholars  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they  are  brought  together. 
They  are  the  essential  part  of  the  society;  and  making  their  work 
eflFective  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  youth  and  for  in- 
vestigation is  the  sole  reason  for  the  existence  of  trustees,  of  buildings, 
of  endowments  and  of  all  the  elaborate  machinery  of  a  modern  univer- 
sity. If  this  conception  be  fully  borne  in  mind  most  of  the  sources  of 
dissension  between  professors  and  governing  boards  will  disappear. 
At  Harvard  it  has,  I  believe,  been  borne  in  mind  as  a  deep-seated 
traditional  conviction. 

"The  diflFerences  between  the  ordinary  industrial  employment  and 
the  conduct  of  a  society  or  guild  of  scholars  in  a  university  are  wide. 
In  the  industrial  system  of  employment  the  employee  is  paid  according 
to  the  value  of  his  services;  he  can  be  discharged  when  no  longer 
wanted ;  and  his  duties  are  prescribed  as  minutely  as  may  be  desired  by 
the  employer.  In  a  university  there  is  permanence  of  tenure;  sub- 
stantial equality  of  pay  within  each  academic  grade;  and  although 
the  duties  in  general  are  well  understood,  there  is  great  freedom  in  the 
method  of  performing  them.  It  is  not  diflScult  to  see  why  each  of  these 
conditions  prevails,  and  is  in  fact  dependent  upon  the  others.  Per- 
manence of  tenure  lies  at  the  base  of  the  diflFerence  between  a  society 
of  scholars  in  a  university  and  the  employees  in  an  industrial  concern. 
In  the  latter,  under  prevailing  conditions,  men  are  employed  in  order 
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to  promote  its  earning  power.  In  a  university  the  concern  exists  to 
promote  the  work  of  the  scholars  and  of  the  students  whom  they  teach. 
Therefore  in  the  industrial  concern  an  unprofitable  employee  is  dis- 
charged, but  in  the  university  the  usefubiess  of  the  scholar  depends 
largely  upon  his  sense  of  security,  upon  the  fact  that  he  can  work  for 
an  object  that  may  be  remote  and  whose  value  may  not  be  easily 
demonstrated.  In  a  university,  barring  positive  misconduct,  per- 
manence of  tenure  is  essential  for  members  who  have  passed  the  pro- 
bationary period.  The  equality  of  pay  goes  with  the  permanence  of 
tenure.  In  an  industrial  establishment  the  higher  class  of  officials, 
those  who  correspond  most  nearly  to  the  grade  of  professors,  can  be 
paid  what  they  may  be  worth  to  the  concern,  and  discharged  if  they 
are  not  worth  their  salaries.  How  valuable  they  are  can  be  fairly  esti- 
mated, and  their  compensation  can  be  varied  accordingly.  But  pro- 
fessors, whose  tenure  is  permanent,  cannot  be  discharged  if  they  do 
not  prove  so  valuable  as  they  were  expected  to  be.  Moreover  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  value  of  scholars  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  commercial  o^Scials.  An  attempt  to  do  so  would  create  injustice 
and  endless  discontent;  and  it  would  offer  a  temptation  to  secure  high 
pay,  from  their  own  or  another  institution,  by  a  display  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  scholarly  attitude  of  mind.  The  only  satisfactory 
system  is  that  of  paying  salaries  on  something  very  close  to  a  fixed 
scale,  and  letting  every  professor  do  as  good  work  as  he  can.  In  an 
industrial  concern  the  prospect  of  a  high  salary  may  be  needed  to 
induce  the  greatest  effort;  but  indolence  among  professors  is  seldom 
found.  They  may,  indeed,  prefer  a  line  of  work  less  important  than 
some  other;  a  man  may  desire  to  do  research  who  is  better  fitted  for 
teaching,  or  he  may  prefer  to  teach  advanced  students  when  there 
is  a  greater  need  of  the  strongest  men  in  more  elementary  instruc- 
tion; but  failure  to  work  hard  is  rare. 

"The  governing  boards  of  universities  having,  then,  the  ultimate 
legal  control  in  their  hands,  and  yet  not  being  in  the  position  of  indus- 
trial employers,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  what  their  relation  to  the 
professors  should  be.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  conception  of  a  society 
or  guild  of  scholars,  that  relation  usually  becomes  in  practice  dear. 
The  scholars,  both  individually  and  gathered  into  faculties,  are  to 
provide  the  expert  knowledge;  the  governing  board  the  financial 
management,  the  general  coordination,  the  arbitral  determinations, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  general  direction  of  public  policy.  In  the 
words  of  a  former  member  of  the  Harvard  Corporation,  their  business 
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is  to  *  serve  tables.*  The  relation  is  not  one  of  employer  and  employed, 
of  superior  and  inferior,  of  master  and  servant,  but  one  of  mutual 
cooperation  for  the  promotion  of  the  scholars'  work.  Unless  the  pro- 
fessors have  confidence  in  the  singleness  of  purpose  and  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  governing  boards,  and  unless  these  in  their  turn  recognize  that 
they  exist  to  promote  the  work  of  the  society  of  scholars,  the  relations 
will  not  have  the  harmony  that  they  should.  The  relation  is  one  that 
involves  constant  seeb'ng  of  opinion,  and  in  the  main  the  university 
must  be  conducted,  not  by  authority,  but  by  persuasion.  There  is  no 
natural  antagonism  of  interests  between  trustees  and  professors. 
To  suggest  it  is  to  suggest  failure  in  their  proper  relation  to  one 
another;  to  suppose  it  is  to  provoke  failure;  to  assume  it  is  to  ensure 
failure. 

"The  question  has  often  been  raised  whether  nominations  for  ap- 
pointments should  be  made  by  the  faculties  or  their  committees,  or  by 
the  president.  It  would  seem  that  the  less  formal  the  provisions  the 
better.  Any  president  of  a  university  or  college  who  makes  a  nomina- 
tion to  the  governing  board  without  consulting  formally  or  informally 
the  leading  professors  in  the  subject  and  without  making  sure  that 
most  of  them  approve  of  it,  is  taking  a  grave  responsibility  that  can 
be  justified  only  by  a  condition  that  requires  surgery.  The  objection 
to  a  formal  nomination  by  a  faculty,  or  a  committee  thereof,  is  that  it 
places  the  members  in  an  uncomfortable  position  in  regard  to  their 
younger  colleagues,  and  that  it  creates  a  tendency  for  the  promotion  of 
useful  rather  than  excellent  men.  A  wise  president  will  not  make 
nominations  without  being  sure  of  the  support  of  the  instructing  staff, 
but  he  may  properly,  and  indeed  ought,  to  decline  to  make  nomina- 
tions unless  convinced  that  the  nominee  is  of  the  caliber  that  ought  to 
be  appointed. 

"Attempts  have  been  made  to  define,  and  express  in  written  rules, 
the  relation  between  the  faculties  and  the  governing  boards;  but  the 
best  element  in  that  relation  is  an  intangible,  an  undefinable,  influence. 
If  husband  and  wife  should  attempt  to  define  by  regulations  their 
respective  rights  and  duties  in  the  household,  that  marriage  could 
safely  be  pronounced  a  failure.  The  essence  of  the  relation  is  mutual 
confidence  and  mutual  regard;  and  the  respective  functions  of  the 
faculties  and  the  governing  boards  —  those  things  that  each  had  better 
undertake,  those  it  had  better  leave  to  the  other,  and  those  which 
require  mutual  concession  —  are  best  learned  from  experience  and 
best  embodied  in  tradition.    Tradition  has  great  advantages  over 
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regulations.  It  is  a  more  delicate  instrument;  it  accommodates  itself 
to  things  that  are  not  susceptible  of  sharp  definition;  it  is  more  flexible 
in  its  application,  making  exceptions  and  allowances  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  foresee  or  prescribe.  It  is  also  more  stable.  Regulations  can 
be  amended;  tradition  cannot,  for  it  is  not  made,  but  grows,  and  can 
be  altered  only  by  a  gradual  change  in  general  opinion,  not  by  a 
majority  vote.  In  short,  it  cannot  be  amended,  but  only  outgrown." 

The  Report  closes  with  the  observation  that  the  University  should 
for  the  immediate  future  perfect  its  existing  departments  rather  than 
branch  out  into  new  fields. 

"The  temptation  to  undertake  a  fresh  enterprise  is  very  strong  with 
educational  institutions;  but  if  successful  it  always  involves  more 
expense  than  was  at  first  contemplated,  and  its  utility  should  therefore 
be  very  carefully  scrutinized  before  it  is  undertaken.  For  some  time 
to  come  all  the  possible  resources  of  the  University  will  be  required  to 
keep  its  existing  departments  at  the  highest  level.  Th^y  cover  now  all 
the  most  important  and  enduring  fields  of  higher  education,  and  some 
of  them  are  still  short  of  the  equipment  needed.  Even  a  number  of 
buildings  are  required.  The  School  of  Business  Administration  needs  a 
building  of  its  own.  It  is  now  lodged  in  a  number  of  different  places, 
inconveniently  to  itself  and  the  neighbors  that  it  crowds.  Although 
not  so  immediate,  the  need  of  the  new  School  of  Education  for  a  build- 
ing will  become  pressing  before  long.  We  need  at  once  a  large  biological 
laboratory  —  both  because  the  existing  laboratories  are  exceedingly 
cramped,  and  because  the  risk  of  fire  that  they  inevitably  bring  ren- 
ders it  essential  to  remove  them  from  the  Museum  with  its  priceless 
collections.  More  dormitories  also  are  badly  needed,  if  we  are  to  carry 
out  our  policy  of  housing  our  students  as  our  rival  institutions  are 
doing  in  such  attractive  and  efficient  ways.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
better  or  more  enduring  monument,  nothing  more  impressive  as  a 
memorial  among  young  men,  than  a  hall  for  students'  residence.  Of 
the  needs  of  a  university  there  is,  indeed,  no  end." 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON  COOLTOGE. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  COOLTOGE,  *50,  LL.D.  1902,  was  bom 
in  Boston  August  26,  1831,  the  youngest  child  of  Joseph  and 
Eleonora  Wayles  (Randolph)  Coolidge.  His  father  was  a  descendant 
in  the  sixth  generation  from  John  Coolidge  of  Watertown,  who  settled 
there  tfbout  1630. 

Joseph  Coolidge,  a  great-grandson  of  John  Coolidge,  the  immigrant, 
moved  to  Boston  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  French  Huguenot, 
Anthoine  Olivier.  Their  son,  the  second  Joseph  Coolidge,  also  married 
a  French  Huguenot.  The  son  of  these  two,  Joseph  Coolidge  (IH)  was 
therefore  three-quarters  of  French  blood.  He  married  Elizabeth  Bul- 
finch  of  Boston,  and  it  was  their  son,  Joseph  Coolidge  (IV)  (Harvard 
1817),  who  married  at  Monticello,  Virginia,  Eleonora  Wayles  Ran- 
dolph, the  daughter  of  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  and  of 
Martha  Jefferson,  the  oldest  daughter  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Coolidge  had  a  sister,  Ellen  Randolph,  who  married  Edmund 
Dwight,  '44,  of  Boston,  and  his  brothers  were  Joseph  Randolph  (the 
fifth  Joseph),  (Harvard  s.  '48-'50,  LL.B.  '54),  Algernon  (Harvard, 
M.D.,  '53)  and  Sidney  (of  Harvard  Observatory),  the  last  a  Major 
in  the  Regular  Army  in  the  Civil  War,  killed  at  Chickamauga. 

In  1839,  Joseph  Coolidge,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  went  to  China 
to  take  charge  of  the  house  of  Augustine  Heard  &  Co.,  and  Jefferson, 
with  his  brothers,  was  placed  at  school  in  a  suburb  of  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, and  stayed  there  five  years. 

In  1844,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  transferred,  with  his  eldest 
brother,  to  the  Blochman  School  in  Dresden,  where  he  was  very  home- 
sick, but  remained  until  1847,  when  he  returned  to  America  and  en- 
tered Harvard  as  a  sophomore.  He  was  sixteen  years  old  and  had 
passed  ten  years  in  Europe.  He  records  that  he  was  "small,  very  shy, 
spoke  English  with  difficulty  and  was  totally  unfit  to  cope  with  Amer- 
icans and  American  society."  His  views  of  his  countrymen  had  been 
formed  in  Europe.  He  considered  them  barbarous,  believing  himself 
to  belong  to  a  superior  class,  and  that  the  ignorant  and  poor  should 
have  the  same  right  to  make  laws  and  govern  as  the  educated  and 
refined  was  an  absurdity.  He  believed  that  his  education  abroad, 
though  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  had  made  him 
unfit  to  be  happy  or  successful  in  his  own  country.    Entering  the 
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Sophomore  Class  and  knowing  more  than  boys  of  his  age  usually  did, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  was  led  to  be  lazy  and  learned  but  little  dur- 
ing the  three  years  that  he  was  at  Harvard.  He  graduated,  however, 
in  the  upper  third  of  a  class  of  some  sixty-odd  men. 

In  1852  he  married  Hetty  Sullivan,  the  daughter  of  William  Apple- 
ton,  of  Boston.  They  had  four  children,  three  daughters  and  a  son, 
T.  Jefferson,  Jr.  ('84).  His  business  activity  at  this  time  will  be 
mentioned  presently. 

In  18^,  hb  wife's  health  being  bad,  he  gave  up  affairs  and.took  his 
family  to  Europe  for  rest  and  health.  They  were  abroad  three  years 
and,  upon  his  return  in  1868,  he  made  his  winter  home  in  Boston,  and 
in  1873  built  his  country  house  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea  on  a  wild 
promontory  with  beautiful  sea  views.  This  Coolidge's  Point  was  his 
summer  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and,  except  for  a  winter  in  Egypt 
and  the  winter  of  '92-'93  in  Paris,  his  address  was  Boston  until  his 
death  November  17,  1920.  His  only  son  died  before  him.  His  grand- 
sons are  Frederic  B.  Sears  ('01),  T.  Jefferson  Newbold  ('10),  T. 
Jefferson  Coolidge  ('15),  Amory  Coolidge  ('17)  and  William  Apple- 
ton  Coolidge  ('24). 

He  began  business  in  1850  as  a  clerk  of  Mr.  William  Perkins,  an 
old-fashioned  merchant,  who  "'thought  that  his  clerks  should  clean  out 
the  store,  handle  the  merchandise,  copy  letters,  take  account  of  car- 
goes; in  short,  that  to  learn  business  it  was  necessary  to  go  through  an 
apprenticeship  of  being  porters."  This  may  have  moved  him  to  set  up 
in  business  for  himself  with  his  classmate,  Edmund  L.  Baylies  ('50), 
and  afterwards  with  his  friend,  Joseph  P.  Gardner  ('47),  under  the 
name  of  Gardn^  &  Coolidge.  This  partnership  lasted  four  years  and 
survived  the  financial  hurricane  of  1857;  but  Mr.  Appleton,  his  father- 
in-law,  then  caused  him  to  give  up  business  and  take  the  treasurership 
of  the  Boott  Mills,  with  a  salary.  He  held  this  office  until  1861,  the 
first  chapter  of  his  lifelong  activity  in  New  England  cotton  manu- 
facturing. 

Forty  years  later,  he  thus  recorded  the  beginnings  of  his  material 
prosperity:  "The  War  had  broken  out  in  '61,  and  the  United  States 
had  issued  irredeemable  currency.  History  had  taught  me  that  the 
issue  would  continue  because  it  gave  immediate  relief,  but  that  the 
ultimate  effect  was  invariably  depreciation,  which  showed  itself  in  the 
apparent  rise  in  value  of  everything  that  represented  real  property. 
I  therefore  bought  freely  anything  that  came  under  my  hand,  — 
pepper,  coffee,  iron,  etc.,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  I  found  my- 
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self,  owing  to  having  followed  general  principles,  the  happy  possessor 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  next  year  I  did  as  well  and,  as 
I  was  wise  enough  to  stop  when  our  currency  began  to  improve,  I 
found  myself  in  'dS  comfortably  oflf." 

In  1864,  Mr.  Coolidge  was  made  a  director  of  the  Lawrence  Manu- 
facturing Company  in  Lowell,  and  remained  on  the  board  of  directors 
until  his  death,  fifty-six  years  later.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  company 
from  1868  to  1880. 

Among  the  other  New  England  manufactiuing  companies  that  he 
helped  to  manage  were  the  Amory,  the  Cocheco,  the  Dwight  and  the 
Great  Falls. 

It  was  as  treasurer  of  the  Amoskeag  of  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, however,  that  he  became  first  among  his  peers.  He  held  the 
oflSce  in  all  for  sixteen  years,  —  from  1876-1880,  from  1884-1892,  and 
again  from  1893-1898.  He  was  a  director  from  1870  until  his  death, 
and  President  of  the  Corporation  from  1901-1911. 

Mr.  Herman  F.  Straw,  of  Manchester,  who  served  as  agent  of  the 
company  for  many  years  and  during  the  time  when  Mr.  Coolidge  was 
its  treasurer,  said  not  long  ago,  ''The  decision  of  the  late  T.  Jefferson 
Coolidge  in  1885  to  build  the  Jefferson  Mill  in  Manchester  was,  in  my 
opinion,  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Amoskeag  Manufac- 
turing Company.  The  early  eighties  were  a  critical  time  in  the  history 
of  the  company.  There  was  serious  talk  of  the  manufacturing  business 
of  New  England  leaving  this  section  for  the  south.  Mr.  Coolidge  met 
the  issue  squarely  by  building  the  Jefferson  Mill.  His  decision  estab- 
lished a  policy  of  expansion,  which  has  been  followed  ever  since.  The 
present  size  of  the  Amoskeag  plant,  due  largely  to  the  foresight  and 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Coolidge,  is  twice  what  it  was  in  1885,  not  considering 
the  acquisition  of  the  Manchester  and  Amory  Mills.  In  1885  the 
number  of  Amoskeag  operatives  was  five  thousand.  To-day  it  is  fif- 
teen thousand.  This  latter  figure  includes,  however,  those  who  were 
added  by  the  consolidation  of  the  mills  in  1906."  One  of  the  largest 
and  handsomest  of  the  Company's  recent  mills  will  perpetuate  Mr. 
Coolidge's  name  in  Manchester. 

In  his  position  as  mill  treastu*er  Mr.  Coolidge  was  naturally  in  touch 
with  the  banking  world  and,  as  early  as  1872,  was  a  director  of  the 
Merchants  National  Bank  of  Boston,  and  later  a  director  of  the  New 
England  Trust  Company  and  of  the  Bay  State  Trust  Company. 

In  1890  he  encouraged  and  assisted  his  son  in  establishing  the  Old 
Colony  Trust  Company  of  Boston,  of  which  he  remained  a  director 
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thence  forward  for  thirty  years.  One  who  was  associated  with  him  in 
this  institution  ahnost  from  its  beginning  wrote  after. his  death,  "As 
one  of  the  original  incorporators  he  gave  generously  of  his  time,  re- 
sources and  judgment,  in  order  that  this  institution  created  by  his 
son  should  not  only  be  successful,  but  should  render  a  real  service  to 
the  community;  that  his  hopes  have  been  realized  and  that  the  Com- 
pany has  grown  along  the  lines  of  his  original  conception  is  in  large 
measure  due  to  his  instinctive  good  judgment,  his  wide  acquaintance 
with  men  and  affairs,  and  his  extensive  business  connections,  all  of 
which  in  the  early  days  of  the  Company's  history  was  particularly 
helpful.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  courage  in  times  of  difficulties 
and  his  conservatism  in  days  of  prosperity  and  speculation." 

Among  his  important  business  affiliations  were  his  long  director- 
ship of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  which 
he  retained  until  his  death,  his  directorship  of  the  State  Street  Ex- 
change and  his  directorships  in  leading  railroads. 

In  1867  he  was  made  President  of  the  incipient  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  Company.  Later  he  was  a  director  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad  (and 
for  a  time  its  President),  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis 
Railroad,  and  in  1880-81  was  President  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  F^.  His  task  was  to  rescue  a  weakened  corporation  from  its 
threatened  collapse.  In  this  he  was  successful,  but  he  found  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  the  large  sums  of  money  he  had  to  raise 
and  the  continual  demands  on  his  time  gave  him  so  much  anxiety 
that  he  could  not  throw  it  off  his  mind  day  or  night,  and  he  resigned 
his  position  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

Mr.  Coolidge  was  a  member  of  the  first  Park  Commission  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  nominated  July  6,  1875,  by  Mayor  Samuel  C.  Cobb, 
and  including  besides  himself  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Dalton  and  William 
Gray,  Jr.  They  gave  public  hearings,  drove  about  the  country  with 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  elder,  and  passed  many  days  in  the 
saddle  before  making  up  their  minds  as  to  where  the  parkways  should 
be  laid  out. 

Their  report  was  published  in  April,  1876,  and  Mr.  Coolidge  resigned 
from  the  Conmiission  in  that  year. 

It  was  in  1884  that  he  gave  to  Harvard  College  the  Jefferson  Physi- 
cal Laboratory  at  a  cost  of  $115,000.  He  says  of  it,  "No  money  was 
spent  on  exterior  decorations.  It  was  of  brick  with  two  solid  colunms 
built  inside,  but  separate  from  the  building  to  prevent  any  jarring  of 
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the  instruments.  Electricity  had  become,  through  the  telegraph  and 
telephone,  of  inunense  practical  importance,  and  its  connection  with 
light  and  life  itself  the  object  of  study,  and  I  felt  that  no  better  use 
could  be  made  of  money  than  to  facilitate  in  the  College  the  teaching 
of  physics  to  the  students  and  encouraging  original  work  and  discov- 
eries amongst  the  professors." 

In  1886  Mr.  Coolidge  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  and 
served  for  eleven  years.  He  further  benefited  the  University  by  estab- 
lishing in  1901  a  fund  for  research  in  physics,  to  which  he  has  added  a 
bequest  of  $20,000,  and  by  giving  in  1912  in  memory  of  his  son  the  sum 
of  $50,000  for  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  in  1914  $10,000  more  for  the 
same  purpose. 

In  1887  there  was  dedicated  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea  the  beauti- 
ful Ubrary  building  he  had  presented  to  the  Town,  a  stone  and  slate- 
roofed  structure,  costing  $40,000,  and  the  work  of  Charles  F.  McKim. 

In  the  autumn  of  1888,  Mr.  Coolidge  was  greatly  concerned  by 
attacks  upon  the  tariff  and  by  the  effect  of  the  Mills  BiU. 

Diuing  the  Presidential  campaign  he  did  what  he  could  to  help  the 
Republican  side,  publishing  various  articles  in  the  papers,  raising 
money  in  Massachusetts,  and  exerting  himself  to  his  utmost  to  bring 
about  the  election  of  President  Harrison. 

In  the  following  year  the  President  appointed  him  on  the  Pan- 
American  Commission.  This  Commission,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
imagined  and  largely  brought  into  being  by  James  G.  Blaine,  who,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  presided  at  its  meetings.  All  the  nations  of  America 
sent  delegates.  Ten  were  appointed  from  the  United  States,  and  from 
one  to  three  from  each  of  the  other  powers,  each  power  having  one 
vote  controlled  by  the  majority  of  its  delegates.  Mr.  Coolidge  served 
on  the  sub-committees  on  Communication  on  the  Atlantic,  Creden- 
tials, and  Monetary  Convention.  As  a  member  of  the  last  he  made 
a  dissenting  report,  strongly  upholding  the  gold  standard  against 
a  majority  report  that  favored  bimetallism. 

The  winter  of  1889-90,  which  he  spent  in  Washington,  made  Mr. 
Coolidge  well  acquainted  with  Secretary  Blaine,  Speaker  Reed,  Lodge, 
Roosevelt,  Sherman,  Senator  Hoar,  McKinley,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote, 
and  many  others. 

It  was  in  April  of  1892  that  President  Harrison  sent  in  his  name  as 
Minister  to  France  to  succeed  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  had  resigned.  He 
was  speedily  confirmed,  went  abroad,  and  the  year  of  his  service, 
which  ended  in  May,  1893,  was  the  most  interesting  year  of  his  life. 
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He  won  "golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people"  and  weathered  tri- 
umphantly an  ugly  official  squall  due  to  unauthorized  and  underhand 
transactions  by  a  member  of  his  staff. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  service  the  American  Colony  in  Paris  offered 
him  a  public  banquet  (which  he  declined)  and  presented  him  an  illumi- 
nated address,  which  runs  in  part  as  follows: 

"We  shall  always  remember  with  great  pride  that,  through  your  ministra- 
tion, the  American  and  French  Governments  were  brought  to  a  common 
understanding  as  to  the  Extradition  Treaty,  negotiated  by  your  predecessor, 
and  that  moreover  to  you  is  due  the  credit  of  having  persuaded  the  French 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  accept  the  amendments  to  that  Treaty  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  Senate. 

"You  also  most  skillfully  and  successfully  negotiated  with  the  French 
Government  for  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
mode  of  procedure  in  that  important  Court,  the  Tribunal  on  the  Behring  Fur- 
Seal  Arbitration.  This  involved  many  delicate  questions,  which  were  agreeably 
solved  by  your  diplomatic  tact  and  knowledge.  These  weighty  official  acts 
have  won  for  you  not  only  the  thanks  of  our  own  Government,  but  also  the 
high  consideration  of  that  to  which  you  are  accredited;  and  General  Foster, 
the  late  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has  publicly  declared  that, 
while  you  were  winning  the  warmest  applause  of  your  countrymen  in  France, 
you  were  also  achieving  a  wide  and  deserved  reputation  at  home  as  an  able 
and  discreet  public  Minister. 

**  Your  distinguished  career  recalls  the  interesting  historical  fact,  that  your 
celebrated  ancestor,  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  the  successor  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  1785  (having  been  previously  associated  with  Messrs.  Franklin 
and  Adams)  and  ffiled  with  signal  genius  during  five  most  eventful  years  the 
multiform  responsibilities  of  representative  in  France  of  the  American  Re- 
public, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  and  fathers.  The  manner  in 
which  you  have  discharged  similar  duties  is  a  gratifying  and  striking  proof  of 
the  staying  powers  of  an  intellectual  race  in  a  free  country,  where  everything 
depends  upon  individual  merit." 

In  1896  Governor  Wolcott  appointed  Mr.  Coolidge  upon  a  Taxa- 
tion Commission,  of  which  Judge  John  Lowell  was  the  Chairman  and 
Messrs.  Taussig,  Carleton  and  Barrus  were  the  other  members.  Their 
report,  made  in  October,  1897,  though  not  fully  put  into  effect  by 
legislation,  made  important  recommendations  for  an  inheritance  tax, 
the  removal  of  tax  on  intangibles,  income  tax  on  house  rentals  above 
four  hundred  dollars,  and  the  distribution  of  corporation  and  inher- 
itance taxes.  It  was  in  this  year  that  some  leading  business  men 
of  New  England  urged  upon  President-elect  McKinley  that  Mr. 
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Coolidge  be  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  appoint- 
ment was  favored  by  the  Massachusetts  Senators,  but  Massachusetts 
was  already  to  be  represented  in  the  Cabinet  by  John  D,  Long,  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  with  consequences  that  are  a  matter  of  history. 

In  1898,  however,  Mr.  Coolidge  was  signally  honored  by  appoint- 
ment upon  the  Joint  High  Commission,  consisting  of  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  who  were  to  examine  the  questions  of  the  Alaskan 
Boundary,  of  the  Fisheries,  the  destruction  of  fur  seals,  armaments 
upon  the  lakes  and  transportation  of  goods  in  bond.  The  meetings  of 
the  Commission,  notwithstanding  the  ability  of  the  personnel,  did  not 
result  in  agreement  and,  after  adjournment  had  been  taken  from  Feb- 
ruary to  August,  1899,  the  boundary  question  was  settled  by  diplo- 
matic negotiations. 

Such  is  the  record  in  barest  outline  of  a  long,  prosperous,  useful  and 
not  inconspicuous  life. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge  was  prepared  by  education  and  im- 
pelled by  temperament  to  seek  the  best  of  reading,  the  most  stimulat- 
ing companionship.  He  was  ever  curious  as  to  facts,  but  cautious  in 
inference.  His  judgments,  formed  after  careful  consultation  and  con- 
sideration, commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  associates. 
He  had  a  large  capacity  for  friendship,  a  fine  loyalty  towards  his  many 
trusts,  and  to  those  who  looked  to  him  for  counsel  or  good  will.  His 
incomplete  acceptance  of  the  democratic  theory  did  not  withhold  him 
from  admiring  and  ably  seconding  such  leaders  of  public  opinion  and 
policy  as  James  G.  Blaine,  Greorge  F.  Hoar,  William  McKinley  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  His  gracious  charm  of  manner,  his  natural 
affinity  for  able  men,  his  lifelong  contributions  to  the  industrial  weU- 
being  of  his  state,  his  section  and  his  country,  and  his  loyalty  to 
Harvard,  to  Massachusetts,  and  to  the  United  States,  that  he  so  ably 
represented,  mark  him  out  for  the  special  distinction  implied  in  the 
words:  An  American  Aristocrat. 

11. 

Bt  HORATIO  R.  STORER,  '50. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge,  LL.D.,  1902,  Harvard,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  third  American  president,  and  the  last  but  one  of  his 
Class,  died  at  Boston,  November  17,  1920,  in  his  90th  year.  Of  his 
classmates  he  was  the  most  distinguished,  and,  judging  by  men's 
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standards  the  world  over,  his  was  the  most  useful  life.  Of  his  benefi- 
cence to  Harvard,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak.  His  record  as  a 
business  and  professedly  pubKc  man  has  been  well  summarized  in 
the  preceding  paper. 

To  the  Secretary  of  his  class,  Coolidge  was  known  otherwise.  Both 
their  lives  were  replete  with  interest,  but  of  a  wholly  different  char- 
acter. The  one  a  citizen  of  the  world,  of  remarkably  wide  interests, 
saw  most  of  his  ambitions  reaUzed,  though  his  later  Ufe  was  saddened 
by  the  untimely  death  of  his  son,  who  like  himself  was  already  a  man 
of  affairs.  Coolidge  did  much  for  his  country,  as  well  as  for  his  city, 
his  associates,  his  family,  and  himself.  The  other,  with  equally  high 
aspirations,  though  doomed  by  persistent  ill-health  to  early  retirement 
from  the  usual  activities  of  his  profession,  was  yet  privileged  to  out- 
live all  those  with  whom  he  had  imintentionally  been  forced  into 
violent  controversy,  and  to  see  the  seeds  of  important  movements, 
moral,  educational,  and  spiritual,  in  the  planting  of  which  he  had 
helped,  develop  and  grow  to  abundant  fruitage.  Each  life  was  prob- 
ably, in  its  way,  a  very  satisfactory  one. 

While  still  a  child,  CooUdge,  with  his  three  brothers,  was  placed  at 
school  in  Switzerland,  and  there  remained  for  the  following  eight 
years,  long  enough  to  have  almost  forgotten  his  native  tongue.  This 
reversion  of  type,  which  nearly  made  him  an  aUen,  was  to  serve  him  in 
peculiar  and  fortunate  good  stead  on  his  return  to  Boston,  a  quite  fin- 
ished yoimg  Frenchman,  or  German,  or  both  combined.  The  Secre- 
tary first  met  him  at  Cambridge  in  1847,  on  his  entering  College  in  the 
Sophomore  year.  So  complete  had  been  his  foreign  training,  that  he 
took  this  advanced  position  without  the  slightest  effort.  He  was  with 
us  in  most  of  the  ordinary  studies,  and  in  our  advance  in  others.  His 
advent  was  so  unusual,  tike  a  stage  play  almost,  that  it  is  of  interest 
still,  and  explains  much  of  his  quite  wonderful  progress  after  gradua- 
tion. 

The  College,  then  but  a  higher  school  to  us,  was  in  its  usual  session. 
Suddenly  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  an  outlandish-looking  boy. 
As  such  we  assumed  him,  for  he  proved  a  couple  of  years  younger  than 
most  of  us.  He  had  not  yet  changed  to  the  usual  dress  for  young 
Americans,  and  there  were  features  about  his  garb  that  to  us  seemed 
almost  girUsh.  He  faced  us  all  in  a  partial  semi-circle.  We  were 
largely  Bostonians,  and  had  shed  the  usual  discrepancies  and  varieties 
of  childish  fashion,  and  were,  so  to  speak,  all  of  one  adolescent  manli- 
ness. CooUdge's  pose  was  that  of  a  dear  tittle  Lord  Faimtleroy,  accus- 
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tomed  to  rule  governess  and  tutors,  and  with  an  air  of  inborn  superior- 
ity over  his  family  and  the  world  beside.  Thus  prepared,  he  came  to 
us  in  study  hours.  The  scene  was  quite  unique.  It  bore  a  touch  of 
both  comedy  and  tragedy.  He  looked  at  us  and  we  looked  at  him. 
The  room  was  crowded,  for  additions  were  permitted  to  view  the  new 
arrival,  so  that  the  setting  was  quite  abnormal.  We  were  a  group,  co- 
hesive, self-sufficient,  wont  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  other  city 
lads,  ready  to  fight  with  them  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  and 
indeed  already  sending  belligerent  challenges  to  the  truckmen  of 
Boston  —  and  here  was  he,  all  alone,  studying  us  with  a  certain  air  of 
seriousness,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  timidity  or  bewilderment. 
Exotics  were  far  less  frequent  in  those  days,  and  at  first  we  were 
inclined  to  resent  his  presence,  he  was  so  variant  from  us  all.  We 
warmed  towards  him  for  war,  he  bore  such  an  air  of  indifference,  and 
even  mastership.  Then  came  a  feeling  of  curiosity  and  amusement. 
Had  we  been  older,  we  should  have  thought  of  the  co-educational  ex- 
periment, anticipated  pleasure  from  the  companionship  of  a  girlie  boy 
—  and  then  we  began  to  appreciate  that,  girlie  or  boy,  here  was  a 
chap  who  was  contemplating  oiu'selves  with  very  similar  convictions, 
querying  at  the  same  time  as  to  our  standing  in  the  social  scale,  and 
watching  us  in  our  self-confidence,  with  apparently  pluck  enough  to 
meet  us  all,  either  individually  or  combined,  and  with  evident  inten- 
tion to  come  among  us  as  our  equal  if  not  indeed  as  our  superior. 
After  what  must  have  appeared  to  both  sides  a  long  period  of  mutual 
evaluation,  there  seemed  a  very  genuine  decision  that  "he'll  do." 

The  occasion  was  really  an  acute  one.  He  was  not  a  Freshman  and 
therefore  could  not  be  hazed,  and  he  had  not  passed  through  that  year 
of  inferiority  which  entitled  him  to  a  rank  beside  ourselves.  Many 
boys,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  he  had  been  till  then,  master 
of  every  domestic  situation,  would  have  proved  insufferable  bores, 
dudes,  or  snobs.  He  was  none  of  them.  In  self-possession  he  met  us 
fairly.  In  his  air  of  condescension  he  was  our  critic.  In  his  estimate 
he  looked  us  over  with  equally  wondering  and  calculating  eyes.  There 
was  something  very  wistful  about  it  all.  In  courage  he  was  evidently 
sufficiently  proficient.  He  had  a  little  not  timid  but  inqmring  look, 
which  went  far  to  captivate.  We  all  saw  things  in  the  same  true  and 
convincing  light.  We  boys  were  to  him  a  veritable  lions'  den,  and  he, 
much  younger  and  almost  girlish  in  voice  and  appearance,  was  our 
diminutive  Daniel,  who  was  either  to  be  devoured,  blood  and  bones, 
or  eventually  to  play  leapfrog  upon  our  backs,  as  he  certainly  learned 
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to  do.  The  contest  was  over  almost  before  it  began.  We  subdued  him 
by  meeting  him  halfway  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  mingled  with  satis- 
faction and  a  little  pity  for  his  difficult  position,  and  he  utterly  dis- 
anned  us  by  his  extreme  tact,  which  was  to  become  so  proverbial  in 
Boston.  This  little  episode  was  in  reality  his  entry  into  the  hub  of  the 
Universe  —  pity  that  this  title  had  not  been  given  to  it  by  some  other 
than  a  native  —  and  his  initial  triumph  therein,  for  these  boys  were  to 
become  his  intimates  and  business  associates  in  after  life.  To  the  end 
of  his  and  their  days,  these  first  impressions  remained  persistent.  The 
conditions  themselves  were  very  unusual,  and  for  the  moment  they 
veritably  tried  the  souls  of  each  of  the  participants,  with  results  that 
were  creditable  to  all  and  by  all  enjoyed. 

Coolidge's  early  education  served  him  in  good  stead  when  Minister 
to  France,  and  stamped  him  as  the  equal  in  diplomacy  of  any  court 
grandee.  He  proved  fit  successor  of  his  distinguished  ancestor,  who 
held  the  same  appointment,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  American 
Union. 

Boston  was  at  one  time  astounded  by  his  change  of  political  opin- 
ion. From  the  Jeffersonian  that  he  was  by  blood,  he  became  an 
avowed  protectionist,  but  this  was  so  clearly  what  befitted  the  great 
leader  of  New  England's  manufacturing  industries,  that  even  those 
who  most  bitterly  lamented  his  apparent  lapse  from  grace,  could  but 
admire  his  courage,  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  and  his  fideUty  to 
those  with  whom  he  was  most  intimately  associated. 

In  our  time  the  classes  were  comparatively  small.  Ours  consisted 
of  less  than  seventy.  In  these  later  days,  when  there  were  six  of  us 
remaining,  it  occurred  to  the  Secretary  to  try  a  somewhat  unusual 
experiment.  He  therefore  wrote  to  each  survivor,  desiring  a  photo- 
graph as  he  then  was,  a  more  or  less  decrepit,  broken-down,  and  feeble 
old  man.  The  pictures  were  to  be  sent  to  each  in  turn,  for  the  general 
delectation.  like  good  sports,  all  promptly  responded.  The  result  was 
as  successful  as  it  was  saddening.  Probably  none  of  the  portraits  could 
have  been  generally  recognized.  One  of  them  was  from  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  New  York  State  who  had  been  the  leader  of  many  men.  He 
was  now  superannuated  and  totally  without  sight.  Another,  an  artist 
of  international  fame,  was  shown  upon  what  proved  his  death-bed. 
Another,  with  his  wife,  had  been  in  Europe  for  fifty  years  and  had 
embodied  in  several  hefty  volumes  his  views  of  prominent  persons  and 
attractive  places.  This  classmate,  as  did  another,  lang  syne  our  poet, 
sent  two  pictures  of  himself,  from  different  angles,  so  that  we  could 
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doubly  judge  of  the  verisimilitude.  Coolidge,  as  was  his  right,  from 
his  couple  of  years  juniorship,  proved  by  far  the  best  preserved.  His 
portrait,  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fairchild,  of  Boston,  is  full  length  and  seems 
preferable  to  one  pronounced  his  own  favorite.  The  face  is  less  lined 
than  are  those  of  the  other  men,  the  body  more  erect,  the  expression 
more  alert,  and  the  general  impression  that  of  a  man  still  in  his  prime. 

Very  shortly  before  Coolidge's  death,  the  Secretary  received  from 
him  an  affectionate  letter,  towards  the  close  of  which  he  said.  "All 
are  gone  save  you  and  me.  One  of  us  must  soon  follow;  it  may  be  you 
and  it  may  be  myself,  and  the  other  will  be  expected  to  briefly  dis- 
course in  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine.  If  this  duty  falls  to 
you,  do  say  something  that  is  both  civil  and  kind."  As  if  any  one  who 
knew  him  could  do  otherwise! 

As  the  Secretary,  now  in  his  ninety-second  year,  was  seriously  ill  at 
the  time  of  Coolidge's  passing,  and  the  then  current  number  of  the 
Magazine  was  already  due,  it  was  necessary  that  this  slight  tribute 
should  be  postponed.  The  daily  press  was  then  filled  with  his  praises. 
The  men  of  the  present  day  may  be  assured  that  could  these  desultory 
reminiscences  be  submitted  to  the  dead  classmates,  every  word  would 
but  express  the  affection  of  them  all. 


ARTHUR  SEARLE. 

Bt  JEREMIAH  SMITH.  '50. 

ARTHUR  SEARLE  died  in  Cambridge,  October  2S,  1920.  He 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Anne  (Noble)  Searle,  and  was  bom 
in  London,  England,  October  21,  1837.  His  father,  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  was  temporarily  resident  in  England  on  business.  His 
mother  was  from  Derby,  England.  In  1840  his  parents  moved  to  the 
United  States  and  settled  in  Brookline,  Mass.  Both  died  during  the 
next  three  years,  but  their  two  sons  continued  to  Kve  in  Brookline, 
under  the  care  of  an  uncle  and  aunt.  Arthur's  last  school  days  were 
passed  at  the  Brookline  High  School,  and  he  entered  Harvard  in  1852. 

He  at  once  took,  and  always  maintained,  very  high  rank  in  scholar- 
ship, graduating  in  1856  as  the  second  scholar  in  the  class. 

After  graduating,  his  occupations  were  various;  including  the  study 
of  chemistry;  teaching;  sheep-farming  in  California;  business  in  a 
broker's  office  in  Boston;  and  work  with  the  statistical  department  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 
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His  principal  life-work  has  been  connected  with  the  Astronomical 
Department  of  Harvard  University.  In  1868,  he  became  an  assistant 
at  the  Harvard  Observatory.  June  1,  1883,  he  was  made  Assistant 
Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  in  1887  he  was  made  Phillips  Professor 
of  Astronomy.  This  position  he  held  until  1912,  when  he  resigned  and 
became  Professor  Emeritus.  He  conducted  a  class  in  astronomy  at 
Radcliffe  College  for  some  years  in  addition  to  his  work  at  the  Ob- 
servatory. In  1874  was  published  his  book  on  the  "Outlines  of 
Astronomy."  In  1910  he  pubUshed  "Essays,  I-XXX,"  on  philo- 
sophical subjects. 

In  the  years  1850  to  1860  there  were  in  Cambridge  a  few  men  who 
were  spoken  of  as  "walking  encyclopaedias";  men  of  remarkably  wide 
knowledge  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects;  whose  advice  was  sought  as 
to  the  books  to  be  consulted  by  those  desiring  to  make  a  study  of 
those  subjects.  To-day,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  this  race  of  men  is 
extinct.  But  Professor  Searle  came  nearer  resembling  them  than  did 
most  of  his  contemporaries.  A  very  modest  and  retiring  man,  he 
never  said  anything  for  the  special  purpose  of  displaying  knowledge. 
But  his  intimate  friends  can  testify  that  he  had  an  astonishing  amount 
of  information  as  to  various  subjects  entirely  outside  his  own  especial 
work;  and  that  this  information,  when  tested,  proved  remarkably 
accurate.  Whenever  he  investigated  a  subject,  he  did  it  with  great 
thoroughness;  and  he  never  forgot  anything  that  he  once  knew. 

Arthur  Searle  was  married  January  1, 1873,  to  Emma  Wesselhoeft, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Wesselhoeft,  of  Boston  and  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
His  wife  died  December  19,  1914.  Two  daughters  survive;  Lucy  and 
Katharine,  the  latter  a  graduate  of  Radcliffe  in  1901. 

For  the  remainder  of  this  article,  dealing  especially  with  Professor 
Searle's  work  on  astronomical  and  kindred  subjects,  we  are  indebted 
to  Miss  Margaret  Harwood  (Radcliffe,  '07),  now  Director  of  the 
Maria  IVIitchell  Observatory  at  Nantucket.  Miss  Harwood  was  a 
pupil  of  Professor  Searle  at  Radcliffe  and  subsequently  worked  under 
him  in  the  Harvard  Observatory.  She  had  frequent  conferences  with 
Professor  Searle  as  to  the  work  undertaken  by  him  after  he  became 
Professor  Emeritus. 

On  April  1,  1868,  Professor  Searle  began  work  at  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege Observatory  as  computer  and  observer,  under  the  impression,  as 
he  stated  himself  in  after  years,  that  this  situation  would  be  no  more 
permanent  than  those  which  he  had  previously  occupied.    To  his 
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surprise  he  found  the  work  better  suited  to  him  than  he  had  supp<»ed« 
He  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  scientific  investigator,  for  to  his  clear, 
active  mind  method,  accuracy,  and  precision  were  second  nature.  He 
did  not  consider  himself  a  born  astronomer,  however,  and  often  gave 
the  reason  that,  if  he  had  been,  he  would  have  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould  to  accompany  him  in  1869  to  South 
America  to  be  an  assistant  in  the  newly  established  Argentine  Ob- 
servatory at  Cordoba.  But  he  was  tired  of  shifting  from  one  thing  to 
another  and  preferred  to  stay  in  one  place  for  a  time  at  least. 

In  the  autumn  of  1869  he  was  appointed  Assistant  at  the  Observ- 
atory of  Harvard  College.  He  was  often  employed  in  the  business 
management  of  the  Observatory.  This  was  especially  the  case  after 
the  death  of  the  Director,  Professor  Joseph  Winlock,  in  1875.  Mr. 
Searle  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  the  Observatory  until  Professor 
Edward  C.  Pickering  became  Director  in  1877.  Mr.  Searle  became 
Assistant  Professor  in  1883,  Phillips  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  1887, 
and  Phillips  Professor,  Emerittu,  in  1912. 

His  early  astronomical  work  included  both  micrometric  and  photo- 
metric observations  of  stars,  double  stars,  and  variable  stars,  satellites 
of  the  planets,  asteroids  and  comets,  and  the  routine  computing 
necessary  with  the  compilation  of  such  observations.  These  are  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  of  the  Annals  of  the  Harvard  Collie  Ob- 
servatory. He  also  collected  and  published  in  the  Annals  the  meteoro- 
logical observations  made  at  the  Observatory  between  1840  and  1888 
and  wrote  an  historical  account  of  the  Observatory  from  1855  to  1876. 

In  1874  he  undertook  his  first  independent  inquiry  which  related  to 
the  Zodiacal  Light.  Together  with  the  routine  observational  woric 
mentioned  above,  he  observed  both  the  Zodiacal  Light  and  G^gen- 
schein  at  whatever  occasional  moments  were  available  from  1874 
until  1895.  The  results  of  these  observations  are  contained  in  the 
Astronomische  Nachrichien,  vols.  99,  102,  109,  116,  124,  126;  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  19; 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  vol.  11,  and  in  the  An* 
nals  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  vol.  19,  part  2,  and  83,  nos. 
1,  2,  and  3.  He  also  wrote  occasional  summaries  of  information  on 
the  subject  for  the  Monthly  Weather  Review  and  the  Laboratory  Man- 
lud  of  Astronomy,  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Byrd. 

The  main  topics  to  which  he  directed  his  attention  are  as  follows: 
first,  the  permanence,  position,  and  magnitude  of  the  ordinary  west- 
ern zodiacal  light;  second,  the  normal  distribution  of  light  in  the 
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zodiac  and  its  vicinity,  which  evidently  affects  all  observations  of  the 
fainter  portions  of  the  zodiacal  light,  at  great  elongations;  third,  the 
phenomenon  of  a  feeble  maxiniuni  of  light  in  opposition  to  the  sun, 
known  as  Gegenschein,  its  position,  parallax,  and  brightness.  Al- 
though his  results  allowed  him  to  conclude  that  the  most  Ukely 
hypothesis  with  r^ard  to  the  origin  of  the  zodiacal  Ught  is  that 
which  ascribes  it  to  reflection  from  small  meteoric  bodies,  neverthe- 
less he  maintained  that  this  hypothesis  needs  to  be  confinned  or  in- 
validated by  more  definite  observations  of  the  zodiacal  light  itself,  as 
weD  as  by  further  researches  respecting  the  orbital  movements  and 
the  light  of  asteroids  and  periodic  comets.  He  saw  that  before  any 
further  theorizing  can  be  done,  it  is  necessary  to  have  long  series  of 
observations  of  the  position  and  brightness  of  the  zodiacal  light  and 
Gegenschein,  taken  during  a  considerable  number  of  years.  These 
should  be  made  simultaneously  by  at  least  two  observers,  who  work 
independently,  but  on  exactly  the  same  system,  first  at  the  same  place 
and  later  at  different  places. 

After  1895  the  increasing  use  of  electric  light  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Observatory  made  further  observations  of  the  zodiacal  light  in 
Cambridge  impossible.  Other  work  and  increasing  age  prevented  him 
from  again  carrying  on  observations  in  any  rural  locality  not  bothered 
by  artificial  Ught,  but  he  always  continued  to  feel  a  keen  interest  in 
the  subject  and  hoped  to  find  younger  observers  who  would  carry  out 
his  plan. 

From  1888  to  1898  Professor  Searle  made  meridian  circle  observa- 
tions for  the  Zone  Catalogue  of  8337  Stars  between  9^  50'  and  14^  10' 
of  South  Declination  in  1855  for  the  Epoch  1900.  The  results  of  this 
work  fill  five  volumes  of  the  Annals  of  Harvard  College  Observatory, 
vols.  62,  65,  66,  67,  77.  The  Catalogue  itself,  which  is  vol.  67,  was 
published  in  cooperation  with  the  Astranomische  Gesellschaft.  Al- 
though the  reduction  and  publication  of  these  observations  took  an 
untold  amount  of  energy  and  patience  until  1912,  Professor  Searle 
regarded  it  merely  as  the  result  of  his  routine  observatory  work  and 
accordingly  not  a  personal  undertaking.  But  various  investigations 
relating  to  meridian  circle  observations,  which  were  suggested  by  the 
progress  of  the  work  required  for  the  Catalogue,  should  most  certainly 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  his  own  skill  and  ingenuity.  The  refer- 
ences to  these  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Harvard  Annals^ 
vol.  67.  Two  articles  in  particular  should  be  mentioned  here.  They 
are:  "Geometrical  Methods  in  the  Theory  of  Combining  Observa^ 
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tions,"  and  "Results  of  Accessory  Series  of  Observations  made  with 
the  Meridian  Circle  of  Harvard  College  Observatory."  The  latter 
contains  a  study  of  the  effect  of  magnitude  on  personal  equation,  of 
fatigue,  and  other  sources  of  error. 

A  paper  on  "The  Atmospheric  Economy  of  Solar  Radiation," 
which  was  presented  before  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences in  1888,  was  doubtless  a  result  of  his  work  on  the  meteorologi- 
cal records  previously  mentioned. 

He  occasionally  wrote  for  magazines,  notably  the  AUaniic  Monthly, 
"Mars  as  a  Neighbor,'*  which  appeared  in  1878,  and  "The  Discovery 
of  a  New  Stellar  System,"  relating  to  variable  stars,  published  in  1892, 
are  two  articles  of  general  information.  In  such  papers  as  these,  as 
well  as  in  his  textbook  "Outlines  of  Astronomy,"  of  which  two  edi- 
tions were  published  in  1874  and  1875,  Professor  Searle  displayed  his 
ingenuity  in  suggesting  to  the  reader  that  he  must  think  for  himself. 
This  quality  made  itself  felt  in  his  teaching,  and  consequently  his 
students  came  to  regard  his  course  in  astronomy  at  Radcliffe  College 
as  a  liberal  education.  He  conducted  this  course  between  the  years 
1891  and  1912  when  he  retired.  Any  lack  of  clear  thinking  on  the 
part  of  a  student  would  strike  him  as  the  best  possible  joke,  and 
would  cause  him  to  break  out  into  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which  even  the 
victim  would  join.  No  feelings  could  be  hurt  by  this  laughter,  which 
was  always  followed  by  a  careful  explanation  of  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion given  with  the  utmost  patience. 

The  writer  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  adequate  review  of  his  philo- 
sophical essays,  "Essays  I-XXX."  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  in  the  six  essays  entitled  "Space  and  Time,"  he  gives  an  ex- 
planation, wholly  independent  of  other  authorities,  of  the  modem 
principle  of  relativity. 

After  his  retirement  in  1912,  Professor  Searle's  work  lay  chiefly  in 
the  field  of  mathematical  astronomy.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
practicaUy  completed  a  treatise  on  "Geometrical  Results  from  Actual 
and  Assumed  Laws  of  Motion."  These  results  are  derived  from  ele- 
mentary algebra  and  plane  geometry  without  the  use  of  trigonometry, 
or  differential  or  integral  calculus.  A  paper  on  "Orbits  Resulting 
from  Assumed  Laws  of  Motion,"  but  implying  a  knowledge  of  higher 
mathematics,  was  published  in  May,  1920,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  55.  This  paper  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  first  treatise,  eliminating  the  necessity  of  refer- 
ence to  higher  mathematics. 
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Professor  Searle  was  interested  in  every  branch  of  learning  to  the 
extent  that  he  frequently  inquired  into  subjects  in  no  way  allied  to 
his  own,  and  worked  out  points  which  naturally  would  concern  only 
a  specialist.  For  example,  as  a  result  of  rereading  Caesar's  De  Bella 
Citnli  for  recreation,  he  wrote,  in  1907,  "A  Note  on  the  Battle  of 
Pharsalus,"  which  is  published  in  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Phi- 
lology, vol.  xvni.  This  is  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  which  made 
possible  Caesar's  use  of  a  body  of  infantry  for  frustrating  the  enemy's 
attempt  to  outflank  him  with  a  superior  force  of  cavalry. 

Throughout  his  life  he  amused  himself  with  the  composition  of 
occasional  verse  both  in  Latin  and  in  EngUsh.  It  seems  fitting  to 
quote,  in  closing,  a  poem  composed  during  the  last  illness  of  his  wife. 

DE  MORTE  SERA. 

Nox  adest;  demunt  oculis  tenebne 
Nunc  viam  dense;  dubium  viator 
Comprimit  gressum,  requiemque  poacit 
Hospitiumque. 

Hospites  at  nos,  patriis  relictis 
Sedibus*  longe  vario  labore 
lam  viie  fessos,  capit  ampla  Ditis 
lanuaregni. 

Cras  viatorem  nova  lux  vocabit 
Ad  viam;  nobis  iterumne  surgat 
Restet  ignotum,  requiete  sola 
Sive  fruamur. 


WALTER  FAXON. 

By  SAMUEL  HENSHAW,  Dirbctob  op  the  Museum  op  Compabative  ZoOloot. 

IT  is  difficult  when  we  recall  the  inherent  modesty  of  Walter  Faxon, 
whose  death  occurred  at  Lexington  on  August  10, 1920,  to  write  of 
his  character  and  attainments  without  seeming  exaggeration. 

Bom  on  February  4, 1848,  in  Roxbuiy,  his  early  years,  passed  in  his 
native  town,  were  associated  with  the  then  forested  region  of  Dedham, 
Canton,  and  Braintree,  a  region  of  hills,  swamps,  and  ponds,  sure  to 
awaken  and  nurture  that  love  of  nature  which  was  to  prevail  through- 
out life.  Here  with  his  two  brothers,  Edwin  and  Charles  Edward,  both 
later  in  life  talented  botanists,  he  made  the  usual  boy's  coUections  of 
plants,  insects,  and  birds'  eggs,  and  developed  those  traits  of  keen 
observation  and  accurate  description  so  marked  in  all  his  scientific 
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work.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  during  the  last  years  of  his  life 
these  early  collections,  a  portion  of  which  had  been  carefully  pre- 
served, aroused  a  delightful  enthusiasm  in  the  study  and  pursuit  of 
New  England  butterflies. 

Graduating  from  Harvard  College  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1871, 
in  1872  he  received  the  degree  of  S.B.  mxd,  and  that  of  S,D.  in  1878. 
His  doctor's  thesis  on  the  development  of  Palosmonetes  tndgariss  the 
conunon  prawn,  was  published  in  the  Bvlletin  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  in  September,  1879,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
series  of  papers,  all  too  short,  dealing  with  the  taxonomy  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Crustacea,  the  group  of  animals  which  was  Dr.  Faxon's 
chief  study  for  many  years  and  upon  which  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  in  America. 

Dr.  Faxon's  connection  with  the  instruction  in  zoology  at  Harvard 
CoUege  conunenced  in  1872  and  continued  until  he  declined  a  reap- 
pointment as  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  in  1886.  As  a  teacher 
he  acknowledged  his  lack  of  the  art  to  popularize  his  subject,  but  he 
could  hardly  fail  to  recognize  with  gratification  his  students'  appre- 
ciation alike  of  his  skill  in  dissection,  and  the  accuracy,  conciseness, 
clearness,  and  fairness  of  all  his  statements  both  of  fact  and  theory. 

Dr.  Faxon  was  also  on  the  staff  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zo5logy  from  1873  until  his  death,  serving  for  a  few  years  as  assistant 
in  charge  of  the  entire  Museum,  but  during  the  greater  part^  of  the 
time  in  charge,  with  varying  titles,  of  the  collections  of  crustacea  and 
mollusca.  His  museum  work  was  methodical  and  his  plan  of  ar- 
rangement, of  cataloguing,  and  labeling  was  sufficient,  wholly  devoid  of 
unessential  details. 

As  intimated.  Dr.  Faxon's  publications  on  crustacea  were  not 
numerous,  though  they  were  in  all  cases  distinct  contributions  to 
science.  In  1870  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo5logy  published  a 
monograph  of  the  North  American  Astacidse,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen. 
In  this  work,  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  the  cray- 
fishes of  the  American  continent,  thirty-eight  forms  were  characterized, 
ten  of  which  were  unknown  to  previous  authors.  Succeeding  Dr. 
Hagen  in  the  care  of  the  Museiun's  collections  of  crustacea.  Dr. 
Faxon  recognized  that  the  exact  limitation  of  specific  forms  and  their 
true  relationships  required  large  series  of  specimens.  In  a  few  years  he 
brought  together  the  most  valuable  series  of  crayfishes  in  the  United 
States,  and  prepared  a  revision  of  the  species  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere.  In  this  Revision  {Mem.  Mus.  Comp.  Zoology,  August,  1885, 
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vol.  10,  no.  4, 192  pp.,  10  plates)  Dr.  Faxon  gives  a  systematic  account 
of  the  sixty-six  species  considered  valid,  republishing  the  descriptions 
of  twenty  new  forms  which  were  included  in  a  preliminary  paper  issued 
in  December,  1884.  The  taxonomic  part  of  the  Revision  is  admirably 
done,  and  the  sections  of  more  general  interest  on  geographical  dis- 
tribution, hemaphroditism,  the  two  forms  of  males,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  young  stages  are  clear  and  concise.  In  July,  1914,  twenty- 
nine  years  after  the  date  of  publication  of  his  Revision,  Dr.  Faxon, 
returning  to  the  same  field,  gives  {Mem.  Mtis.  Comp.  Zoology^  vol.  40, 
no.  8,  pp.  S47-428,  pi.  1-13)  his  final  appraisement  of  the  crayfishes  of 
the  world;  including  the  twelve  forms  here  described  as  new,  he  recog- 
nizes ten  genera  and  149  species  and  subspecies,  exclusive  of  four 
doubtful  species.  Of  this  number  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Dr. 
Faxon  is  sponsor  for  one  genus  and  fifty-nine  species  or  subspecies, 
only  two  of  the  species  ranking  as  synonyms,  a  somewhat  unusual 
result,  doubtless  due  to  the  reliance  on  structural  characteristics  as  the 
bases  of  specific  differences. 

Dr.  Faxon's  other  important  contribution  to  carcinology  is  an 
elaborate  report  (Mem.  Mus.  Comp.  Zoology^  April,  1895,  vol.  18) 
on  the  stalk-eyed  Crustacea  collected  during  an  exploration  of  the 
Albatross^  during  1891,  off  the  west  coasts  of  America  and  off  the 
Galapagos  Islands.  This  report  deals  systematically  with  about  160 
species,  concluding  with  a  r6sum6  on  the  faunal  relations  of  the 
Crustacea  of  the  region  and  on  the  colors  of  those  found  in  the 
deep  sea. 

Dr.  Faxon's  contributions  to  zoological  literature,  other  than  those 
relating  to  Crustacea,  were  almost  entirely  ornithological;  these  may 
be  roughly  grouped  as  faunal,  including  records  of  occurrences, 
bibliographical,  and  his  exhaustive  studies  of  Brewster's  Warbler. 
For  bibliographical  work  he  had  the  three  essentials,  interest,  per- 
severance, and  accuracy.  A  manuscript  list  of  the  faunal  publications 
relating  to  New  England  ornithology,  compiled  by  Dr.  Faxon,  con- 
sists of  verified  titles  of  writings  in  his  own  library.  This  list,  tested 
as  to  completeness  and  accuracy,  would  seem  to  require  no  verification, 
though  one  to  whom  the  task  of  editing  it  might  fall  would  not  be  true 
to  Faxon's  principle  unless  he  verified  them  again. 

Dr.  Faxon's  admiration  for  Alexander  Wilson  was  very  great  and 
led  to  the  collection  of  an  unsurpassed  series  of  the  ornithological 
writings  of  the  "melancholy  poet-naturalist,"  supplemented  by  very 
many  of  his  purely  literary  works,  and  a  very  considerable  series  of 
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• 
Wilsoniana,  manuscripts,  books,  and  pamphlets.  His  published  notes 
on  the  early  editions  of  Wilson's  "Ornithology  '*  and  on  the  writings  of 
Captain  Thomas  Brown  are  helpful  bibUographic  aids;  the  accounts 
of  the  Relics  of  Peale's  Mu^um  and  of  John  Abbot's  unpublished 
drawings  of  the  birds  of  Georgia  have  a  very  considerable  scientific 
interest  and  are  written  with  an  unusual  feUcity  of  expression. 

As  a  field  observer.  Dr.  Faxon  had  few  equals,  and  it  is  certain  that 
no  ornithologist  had  a  better  field  knowledge  of  the  birds  of  eastern 
Massachusetts,  the  Berkshires,  and  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Wholly  without  the  impulse  for  publication,  he  most  generously 
gave  the  results  of  his  knowledge  as  willingly  to  the  merest  tyro  as  to 
more  experienced  hands.  His  notes  and  records  concerning  Brewster's 
Warbler,  the  subject  of  his  only  extensive  ornithological  publication, 
cover  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  Described  in  1874  as  a  dis- 
tinct species,  Brewster's  Warbler  was  for  years  one  of  the  most  puz- 
zling of  ornithological  problems  and  was  the  subject  of  many  ingenious 
hypotheses  until  1913,  when  Dr.  Faxon  traced  the  development  of  the 
young  of  a  male  Golden- Wing  Warbler  found  mated  with  a  female 
Blue- Wing  Warbler  and  proved  the  hybridity  of  Brewster's  Warbler. 
His  observations  relating  to  this  so-called  species  were  published  in 
the  Auk  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Museum  of  Comparaiwe  Zoology. 

Dr.  Faxon  passed  his  years  according  to  his  own  ideals;  he  loved 
nature,  had  all  due  respect  for  tradition,  enjoyed  both  his  vocation  and 
his  avocations,  and  was  content  with  the  recognition  which  seldom 
fails  conscientious  work.  Though  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was 
solitary  and  without  household  society,  he  was  in  no  sense  a  reduse, 
and  while  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  produce  more,  he  was  no 
idler.  His  familiarity  with  the  classics  and  with  EngKsh  literature  was 
very  great;  his  knowledge  and  love  of  Shakespeare  resulted  in  his 
gathering  together  a  most  exceptional  collection  of  fugitive  Shakes- 
periana.  His  library,  bequeathed  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College,  contained  many  of  his  school-books  and  boyhood 
favorites  and  showed  his  various  interests  and  the  growth  and  breadth 
of  his  learning.  Like  many  lovers  of  books,  the  more  he  had  the  more 
he  wanted,  but  he  wanted  them  for  use,  not  for  mere  possession.  He 
was  fond  of  music  and  the  drama,  and  was  well  informed  concerning 
their  history  and  the  works  of  their  masters. 

He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  enjoyed  and  could  tell  a  good  story; 
his  genuine,  hearty  laugh,  accompanied  by  a  vigorous  stroke  upon  his 
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thigh,  are  well  remembered  characteristics.  The  charm  of  his  per- 
sonality was  especially  evident  with  children,  who,  during  his  not 
infrequent  tramps  and  stays  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  shared  a 
delightfully  attractive  and  instructive  companionship. 

Though  he  was  without  the  honorary  degrees  and  memberships 
that  are  sometimes  the  lot  of  less  able  men,  there  are  few  associations 
of  learning,  scientific  or  lit^tiry,  whose  rolls  would  not  have  been 
dignified  by  the  name  of  Walter  Faxon. 


FROM  A  GRADUATE'S  WINDOW. 

IS  it  only  a  curious  coincidence  that  of  the  numerous  collections  of 
Letters  published  within  the  year,  the  three  that  are  of  conspicuous 
excellence  contain  letters  of  Harvard  men?  Detailed  Harvard  Men 
comment  upon  them  the  reader  will  find  elsewhere  in  this  ^  letter*, 
issue  of  the  Magazine;  here  we  propose  only  to  speculate  on  the  possi- 
ble implications  of  the  fact  that  Charles  Francis  Adams  the  Younger 
and  his  brother  Henry,  William  James,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  all 
subject  in  early  life  and  James  through  most  of  his  life  to  the  influence 
of  Harvard,  reveal  themselves  after  death  as  among  the  best  letter 
writers  that  this  country  has  ever  produced.  Of  course  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  attribute  to  the  teaching  of  English  at  Harvard  the  distinction 
that  they  subsequently  attained  as  letter  writers.  Even  as  late  as 
Roosevelt's  undergraduate  days  English  Composition  occupied  a  less 
important  place  in  the  curriculum  than  it  does  now.  We  shall  still 
have  to  wait  for  some  years  for  evidence  to  show  of  what  value  in  giv- 
ing interest  and  individuality  to  epistolary  writing  was  the  work  of 
Harvard's  modem  teachers  of  English  Composition  —  HiD,  Wendell, 
and  Briggs.  The  laborious  efforts  that  they  put  into  their  tasks 
will  surely  have  come  to  worthy  fruition  if  four  of  their  pupils  leave 
behind  them  literary  monuments  equal  in  distinction  to  those  that 
the  Adamses,  the  Jameses,  and  Roosevelt  carelessly  scattered  along 
the  wayside  of  their  crowded  lives. 

To  answer  the  question  prefacing  these  reflections,  we  would  reject 
the  idea  that  the  Harvard  associations  of  the  Adamses,  William  James, 
and  Roosevelt  had  no  significant  bearing  upon  the  quality  of  their 
letters.  At  Harvard  more  than  at  any  other  college  the  cultivation  of 
letters  has  been  a  tradition,  and  to  Harvard  more  than  to  any  other 
college  the  men  of  past  generations  who  were  themselves  interested  in 
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letters  sent  their  sons.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate  the  influence 
of  inheritance  from  that  of  environment,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  when  environment  is  sympathetic  with  the  tendencies  derived 
by  inheritance  the  happiest  results  will  follow,  the  utmost  powers  of 
expression  will  be  called  forth.  ''I  don't  need  to  study  English,"  said 
a  boy  to  a  teacher  in  a  preparatory  school.  '*I  have  inherited  it." 
It  is  probably  true  that  the  children  of  the  elder  Henry  James  and  the 
elder  Cl^A^les  Francis  Adams  did  not  need  to  study  English  in  the 
sense  of  requiring  formal  discipline  in  writing;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
they  were  constantly  and  consciously  striving  to  acquire  a  mastery  of 
it.  The  atmosphere  of  Cambridge  and  Boston  was  an  incentive;  it  was 
fashionable  in  those  days  to  write  well.  The  mere  presence  at  Harvard 
of  Longfellow  and  Lowell  and  Holmes  must  have  stimulated  young 
men  who  were  interested  in  the  art  of  self-expression. 

When  Roosevelt  was  in  college  the  primacy  of  letters  was  possibly 
not  so  secure  as  it  had  been.  But  that  Roosevelt  himself  was  interested 
in  them  we  know  from  his  connection  with  the  Advocate;  and  his  pas- 
sion to  excel  in  whatever  he  undertook  is  a  guarantee  that  he  lost  no 
opportunity  at  Harvard  to  improve  what  was  probably  in  his  case, 
though  to  a  less  marked  degree  than  in  that  of  the  other  distinguished 
letter  writers,  an  inherited  aptitude. 

Imaginative  genius  flourishes  occasionally  in  strange  places  and 
sometimes  on  unpromising  stalks.  But  the  best  letter  writers  are  not 
always  persons  of  imaginative  genius;  they  are  seldom  found  in  re- 
mote comers  of  the  world;  and  they  are  not  often  the  curious  sports  of 
commonplace  families.  Cultivation  is  the  attribute  of  the  good  letter 
writer,  and  cultivation  does  not  thrive  in  isolation.  From  that  college 
which  is  least  provincial,  in  which  there  is  the  least  flavor  of  rusticity^ 
we  should  expect  the  best  letter  writers  to  emerge. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  letter-writing  as  an  art  could  not  long 
survive  such  innovations  as  the  typewriter,  the  telephone,  and  the 
stenographer.  Yet  Roosevelt's  letters  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  he 
could  employ  a  stenographer  without  losing  his  vocabulary,  his  ideas, 
or  his  informality;  and  the  letters  of  Henry  James  —  who  may  be 
regarded  perhaps  as  of  Harvard  even  though  he  was  never  actually  in 
it  —  vindicate  the  typewriter  as  an  instrument  of  composition.  One 
b  led  to  suggest  that  training  in  penmanship  in  the  elementary  schools 
might  well  give  way,  after  a  brief  period,  to  training  in  typewriting; 
and  that  a  course  in  the  dictation  of  letters,  interviews,  and  speeches 
might  be  added  to  the  college  curriculum.   When  new  tools  are  in- 
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vented,  young  people  should  become  accustomed  at  an  early  age  to 
the  use  of  them. 

But  the  one  tool  of  which  masteiy  is  essential  to  the  letter  writer  is 
the  English  language,  and  we  believe  that  there  will  continue  to  be 
more  good  letter  writers  among  the  graduates  of  Harvard  than  among 
those  of  —  well,  let  us  say  schools  of  correspondence. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  WINTER  TERM. 

By  the  university  EDITOR. 

Nothing  that  Harvard  has  done  within  the  past  ten  years  seems  to  have 
created  a  more  widespread  interest  among  educators  than  our  system  of  gen- 
eral examinations  for  the  A.B.  degree.  The  idea  of  requiring  a  As  others 
student,  at  the  end  of  his  college  course,  to  show  what  he  has  •••  "* 
become  rather  than  what  he  has  been  through  is  one  which  on  its  face  im- 
presses most  people  as  timely  and  sound.  But  our  method  of  carrying  this 
idea  into  practice  does  not  seem  to  be  everywhere  understood.  On  the  con- 
trary, some  curious  misinformation  relating  to  the  Harvard  system  of  general 
examinations  has  been  appearing  in  other  college  publications;  for  example, 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  DartmoiUh  Alumni  Magazine.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  any  one  having  even  an  offhand  acquaintance  with  the  plan  could  so 
completely  misconceive  its  scope,  its  purpose,  and  its  methods  as  the  writer  of 
this  last-mentioned  article  has  done. 

''According  to  the  information  before  us  from  Harvard  University,"  the 
Dartmouth  scribe  begins,  "it  is  proposed  that  hereafter,  before  any  student 
can  be  given  his  degree,  he  must  pass  satisfactorily  an  examination  on  virtu- 
ally his  entire  course  —  with  the  exception  of  his  courses  in  mathematics  and 
natural  sciences."  The  fact  is  that  nothing  of  this  sort  has  ever  been  proposed 
either  at  Harvard,  or,  so  far  as  we  know,  anywhere  else.  What  we  do  not  only 
propose,  but  actually  require,  at  Harvard  is  that  a  student  shall  pass  satis- 
factorily a  general  examination  on  his  ''field  of  concentration,"  which  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  "virtually  his  entire  course."  Far  from  virtually  cover- 
ing his  entire  college  course  this  field  of  concentration  ordinarily  covers  less 
than  half  of  it,  and  may  amount  to  only  about  one  third.  Every  Harvard 
undergraduate  must,  at  the  end  of  his  Freshman  year,  choose  some  subject  as 
his  field  of  special  study,  or  "concentration"  as  we  call  it.  In  this  field  he 
must  take  at  least  four  courses,  and  in  some  closely  allied  subjects  he  must 
elect  two  courses  more.  That  is  as  far  as  the  requirements  go.  The  general 
examination  is  intended  to  test  a  student's  mastery  of  the  special  field  within 
which  these  courses  lie;  it  is  not  an  examination  on  the  courses  themselves. 
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If,  for  example,  a  student  chooses  economics  as  his  field  of  special  study,  his 
general  examination  will  in  no  case  go  beyond  the  social  sciences,  and  for  the 
most  part  will  relate  to  the  subject  of  economics  alone.  But  it  will  be  an  ex- 
amination in  economics  as  a  subject,  not  an  examination  upon  what  he  has 
learned  in  Economics  1,  Economics  2,  Economics  3,  or  any  other  array  of 
special  courses.  There  is  thus  a  very  fundamental  difference,  both  in  scope 
and  purpose,  between  general  examinations  based  upon  a  subject  and  the 
examinations  which  a  student  takes  at  the  close  of  each  individual  course. 

The  reason  for  exempting  students  who  specialize  in  mathematics  and 
natural  science  from  the  necessity  of  passing  a  general  examination  is  not  to 
Why  mathe-  he  found,  as  our  Dartmouth  critic  assumes,  in  the  probable  in- 
™*»c8  ■nd  ability  of  undergraduates  to  remember  mathematical  and  scien- 
enceareez-  tific  details.  The  reason  is  that  in  mathematics  and  in  the 
cepted  natural  sciences  the  various  individual  courses  are  arranged 

in  a  progression,  each  one  except  the  first  being  built  upon  a  prerequisite. 
A  student  who  chooses  to  specialize  in  mathematics  must  take  at  least  four 
courses  in  that  subject,  and  each  one  after  the  first  will  be  a  more  advanced 
course  than  the  one  preceding.  The  examination  in  each  is,  in  effect,  a  gen- 
eral examination  on  all  that  precedes.  If  a  student  demonstrates  in  his 
Senior  year  that  he  can  pass  the  course  in  applied  mechanics,  let  us  say, 
what  need  is  there  to  test  his  proficiency  in  algebra  or  geometry  or  trigonome- 
try? He  has  demonstrated  his  proficiency  in  these  things  by  ability  to  use 
them,  and  that  is  enough.  In  the  natural  sciences  the  same  holds  true.  But  in 
subjects  like  literature,  philosophy,  history,  and  so  forth  there  is  no  such 
articulated  hierarchy  of  college  courses,  hence  the  general  examination  has 
been  prescribed  for  all  students  who  specialize  in  these  departments.  The 
exemption  of  mathematics  and  natural  science  from  its  scope  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  probable  ability  or  inability  of  students  to  remember  things 
which  demand  "exactitude  and  accuracy.*'  It  is  an  exemption  based  upon  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  subjects. 

The  writer  in  the  Dartmouth  publication  also  finds  difficulty  in  under- 
standing just  how  a  general  examination  is  going  to  bring  the  students  and  the 
Another  mis-  faculty  closer  together.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  he  should 
conception  encounter  this  difficulty  inasmuch  as  the  general  examination 
has  no  such  purpose  in  mind.  The  thing  which  we  count  upon  to  promote  a 
greater  degree  of  intellectual  intimacy  between  Harvard  students  and  Har- 
vard teachers  is  the  tutorial  system,  not  the  general  examination.  The  two 
are  somewhat  associated,  to  be  sure,  because  the  tutorial  system  is  intended 
to  help  students  with  their  preparation  for  the  general  examination;  but 
neither  one  is  essential  to  the  other.  In  testimony  whereof  the  tutorial  system 
has  been  established  in  only  a  few  Divisions  at  Harvard,  whereas  the  general 
examination  is  common  to  all  except  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 
Whether  the  tutorial  plan  will  ever  give  \ia  that  closer  contact  between  stu- 
dent and  instructor  which  so  many  educators  seem  to  regard  as  urgently  de- 
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sirable  we  cannot  as  yet  determine.  That  question,  so  far  as  Harvard  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  answered  by  the  lapse  of  time.  At  this  moment  the  only  thing 
that  one  can  safely  say  is  that  we  are  trying  earnestly  to  make  the  tutorial 
system  accomplish  the  aforementioned  result  and  we  think  we  are  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  right  direction.  Certain  it  is  that  if  the  ''closer 
contact"  cannot  be  secured  by  a  system  which  brings  the  student  into  fre- 
quent, individual  conference  with  an  instructor,  it  cannot  be  secured  in  any 
other  way. 

In  the  reports  of  college  presidents  throughout  the  country  the  announce- 
ment of  a  deficit  has  become  what  is  known  in  the  vernacular  of  horticulture 
as  a  hardy  annual.  It  comes  with  such  a  commendable  approach   j^^^  problem 
to  regularity  that  it  no  longer  throws  trustees  into  paroxysms  or    of  ways  and 
alumni  into  despair.  The  head  of  a  well-known  New  England   ™**^' 
college  ventured  the  suggestion  some  years  ago  that  the  absence  of  a  deficit 
might  properly  be  accounted  a  sign  of  academic  stagnation.  A  balance  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  ledger  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  intimated,  is  a  sign  that  the 
college  is  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  and  even  running  a  little  ahead  of 
them. 

But  one  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  colleges,  unless  they  are  ready 
to  suffer  annual  inroads  upon  their  endowment,  must  strive  to  keep  their  ex- 
penditures within  measurable  distance  of  their  incomes.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  sound  financing.  The  institution,  whatever  its  nature  or  purposes, 
which  finds  that  income  does  not  suffice  to  meet  expenditures  has  three 
choices:  it  may  endeavor  to  increase  its  income;  it  may  strive  to  diminish  its 
outgo;  or  it  may  use  capital  funds  to  pay  current  expenses.  The  last  alterna- 
tive is  one  that  cannot  well  be  justified  unless  the  others  fail.  Reducing  ex- 
penditures, at  least  in  any  substantial  measure,  is  no  easy  task  as  any  one 
who  has  tried  his  hand  at  it  can  testify.  In  an  educational  institution  it  is 
particularly  difficult  because  there  is  no  certain  way  of  ascertaining  what 
items  of  expense  can  safely  be  eliminated  without  serious  injury  to  the  whole 
mechanism,  the  various  parts  of  which  are  rather  delicately  adjusted.  The 
captain  of  industry  figures  his  ratio  of  expense  to.  production  and  can  then 
determine  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  points  at  which  retrenchment  can 
best  be  undertaken.  But  the  financial  authorities  of  a  university  have  no  such 
facile  way  of  reaching  a  decision.  Production,  to  them,  is  an  intangible,  un- 
measurable  thing.  Whether  it  has  increased,  diminished,  or  stood  stiU  is  some- 
thing that  they  cannot  determine  from  the  balance  sheet.  The  number  of 
students  enrolled,  instructed,  and  graduated  affords  no  dependable  measure 
of  what  an  educational  institution  is  producing.  To  divide  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  a  university  by  the  enrolled  attendance  is  like  dividing  the  budget 
of  a  department  store  by  the  number  of  customers  who  come  to  its  coun- 
ters during  the  course  of  the  year.  'No  merchant  ever  wastes  his  time  on 
such  a  calculation,  because  the  important  thing  is  not  the  number  of  custom- 
ers, but  the  total  amount  of  their  purchases.   So,  in  a  university  the  vital 
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point  is  not  the  number  of  students,  but  the  totality  of  education  that  is  being 
imparted  to  them.  And  that  is  something  which  no  objective  test  can  dis- 
cover. We  can  observe,  estimate,  form  our  own  judgments,  and  reach  a  sub- 
jective conclusion  —  which  is  what  we  do.  This  means  that  the  conclusion  is 
always  favorable,  as  unverified  conclusions  always  are  to  those  who  make 
them. 

In  a  growing  concern,  where  every  department  is  earning  large  dividends, 
it  is  always  hard  to  curtail  expenses.  A  college  is  in  exactly  that  situation. 
Every  department  is  doing  what  it  regards  as  essential  work  and  doing  it  with 
results  which  seem  not  only  to  justify  present  expenditures,  but  to  warrant 
even  larger  appropriations.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  much  easier  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  retrenchment  than  to  enforce  conformance  with  it. 

With  a  deficit  not  only  in  sight,  but  in  existence,  it  seems  imperative,  there- 
fore, that  Harvard  shall  secure  additional  income.  The  results  of  the  endow- 
ment campaign  gave  the  University  a  very  substantial  measure  of  financial 
relief,  but  the  balance  of  this  year's  expenditure  over  the  year's  income  wiU 
nevertheless  be  large.  Hence  the  action  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Governing 
Boards  in  considering  the  question  of  increased  tuition  fees.  President  Lowell, 
in  his  Annual  Report,  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this  matter.  He 
points  out  that  other  universities  and  other  colleges  have  considerably  raised 
their  annual  fees  during  the  past  few  years  and  that  even  a  substantial  in- 
crease of  our  own  would  not  now  put  us  above  Yale  and  Princeton.  The 
charges  made  by  colleges  for  tuition,  moreover,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rising  cost  of  other  things.  The  proportion  which  the  tuition  fee  bore  to  the 
total  expenses  of  a  year  at  college  was  much  higher  before  the  war  than  it  is 
to-day. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  increased  college  expenses  one  always  thinks 
of  the  boy  who  is  earning  his  own  way.  It  is  always  assumed  that  he  will  find 
The  boy  who  ^^  harder  to  get  a  college  education  by  reason  of  the  increased 
works  his  cost.  But  is  this  actually  the  case?  The  earnings  of  the  self- 
supporting  student  have  also  gone  up  in  recent  years,  for  no- 
body is  now  content  with  the  wages  of  1914.  The  days  when  you  could  hire 
an  ambitious  undergraduate  to  do  anything  for  twenty-five  cents  an  hour  are 
gone.  He  expects,  and  receives,  the  rate  of  remuneration  which  is  current  to- 
day. By  the  same  amount  of  work  he  earns  nearly  twice  as  much  as  he  did  a 
decade  ago.  It  may  be  that  the  boy  who  earns  the  entire  cost  of  a  college  edu- 
cation has  somewhat  harder  sledding  now  than  then,  but  this  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  taken  for  granted.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  matter  might 
show  just  the  contrary. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Harvard  BvUetin  published  a  statement  of  the  actual 
facts  based  upon  the  experiences  of  twenty-five  students  who  supported 
Some  actual  themselves,  either  in  whble  or  in  very  large  part,  during  their 
instances  attendance  at  Harvard.  The  young  men  in  question  were  se- 

lected because  their  experiences  were  believed  to  be  typical,  not  because  they 
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were  prodigies  of  intellect  or  industry.  The  facts  set  forth  in  this  statement 
prove  that,  while  working  one's  way  through  college  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world,  it  is  also  not  beyond  the  power  of  any  young  man  equipped  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  intelligence,  ambition,  and  perseverance.  Nor  does  it 
follow  that  because  an  undergraduate  spends  a  lot  of  time  in  earning  honest 
dollars,  he  must  give  up  all  hope  of  a  fair  share  in  college  activities.  Self-sup- 
porting students  at  Harvard  not  infrequently  manage  to  gain  places  on  the 
major  athletic  teams;  they  are  to  be  found  among  Class  officers,  among  the 
members  of  the  Student  Council,  and  in  the  various  clubs.  The  popular  im- 
pression may  be  to  the  contrary,  but  a  study  of  the  facts  does  not  indicate 
that  Harvard  o£Fers  greater  obstacles  to  the  self-supporting  undergraduate 
than  any  other  institution. 

This,  however,  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind:  the  first  year  is  the  hardest 
for  any  boy  who  has  to  earn  his  way.  Until  he  gets  acclimated,  the  new  stu- 
dent has  less  time  for  outside  work  and  fewer  opportunities  to  The  first  year 
secure  employment.  Any  one  who  has  been  through  the  cnici-  *•  ***•  li*rdeit 
ble  will  testify  that  the  task  grows  lighter  as  times  goes  on.  Those  who  try  and 
fail  usually  succumb  before  the  Freshman  year  is  out.  This  being  the  case 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  keeping  the  burden  of  the  tuition  fee  upon  the 
self-supporting  Freshman  as  light  as  our  financial  exigency  will  allow.  Schol- 
arships, even  though  we  haVe  a  good  many  of  them,  do  not  afford  adequate 
relief.  There  are  plenty  of  young  men,  with  good  heads  on  their  shoulders, 
who  cannot  do  a  considerable  amount  of  remunerative  outside  work  and  still 
maintain  the  classroom  standards  that  are  required  for  the  retention  of  a 
scholarship.  These  men  are  entitled,  not  to  a  free  education,  but  to  a  fair 
opportunity  of  earning  it  for  themselves.  It  is  upon  them  that  an  increased 
tuition  fee  will  bear  most  heavily. 

Several  American  universities  and  colleges  have  now  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  serious  problem  of  providing  for  a  greatly  increased  enrolment 
of  students.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole  there  has  been  a  Should  col- 
remarkable  growth  in  total  registration  during  the  last  couple  limits  to  their 
of  years,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  this  movement  has  yet  registration? 
reached  its  dimaz.  In  the  case  of  the  State  universities  this  expansion  has 
not  been  accompanied,  in  the  main,  by  a  corresponding  generosity  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Legislatures,  so  that  classes  have  had  to  be  enlarged  and 
teachers  sometimes  overworked.  In  these  institutions  it  is  not  easy  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  turning  students  away.  But  the  endowed  universities  and 
colleges  have  this  alternative  and  some  of  them  are  now  proposing  to  utilize 
it.  Announcement  comes  from  Princeton  to  the  effect  that  a  maximum 
limit  of  2000  undergraduates  is  likely  to  be  set  for  future  years.  This  would 
give  an  average  of  about  500  men  in  each  year  of  the  four  undergraduate 
classes,  a  figure  which  appears  to  be  regarded  by  the  Princeton  authorities  as 
the  limit  of  wieldiness.  Dartmouth  has  also  found  it  desirable  to  set  a  limit 
on  the  size  of  the  entering  dass,  and  has  fixed  the  same  at  550.  Allowing  for 
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the  inevitable  shrinkage,  this  will  give  the  New  Hampshire  institution  a  total 
undergraduate  enrolment  approximately  the  same  as  that  proposed  at  Prince- 
ton. Various  other  universities  and  coUeges  have  similar  action  under  advise- 
ment. 

There  are  some  advantages  in  having  a  total  enrolment  which  does  not 
fluctuate  greatly  from  year  to  year.  It  enables  an  institution  to  plan  its  pro- 
gramme of  instruction  more  easily  and  to  make  more  accurate  provision  for 
its  student  body  in  the  wa^  of  dormitories,  dining-halls,  and  other  facilities. 
Assuming  that  each  year  more  young  men  apply  for  admission  than  can  be 
accepted,  this  policy  of  limitation  gives  a  college  the  opportunity  to  pick  and 
choose,  thus  enabling  it  to  raise  its  standards  of  admission  without  changing 
the  formal  requirements.  In  other  words,  the  privilege  of  admission  is  put  on 
a  competitive  basis,  and  if  it  can  be  kept  there  the  standard  is  altogether 
likely  to  be  raised  by  action  of  the  applicants  themselves.  From  the  stand- 
point of  undergraduate  social  organization  and  the  various  extra-classroom 
activities  there  may  also  be  some  advantage  in  keeping  the  student  body 
within  wieldy  bounds.  But  there  are  disadvantages  also.  Whatever  limita- 
tion an  institution  may  set  is  at  best  arbitrary.  It  is  fixed  with  an  eye  to  con- 
ditions of  to-day  which  are  altogether  unlikely  to  be  the  conditions  of  to- 
morrow. There  is  no  ideal  size  for  an  undergraduate  body  or  for  any  portion 
of  it.  Everything  depends  upon  the  facilities  which  an  institution  possesses 
for  taking  care  of  its  students,  and  in  a  progressive  college  these  facilities  are 
always  expanding.  Indeed,  the  constant  pressure  of  applicants  for  admission 
is  one  of  the  best  incentives  to  such  expansion. 

Two  important  changes  have  recently  been  made  in  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  Harvard  College  and  the  Engineering  School.  These  changes 
Changes  in  become  operative  in  the  autumn  of  1921.  Hitherto  the  credit 
entrance  re-  allotted  to  elementary  algebra  has  been  one  and  one  half  units; 
hereafter  it  will  be  two  units.  Harvard  has  been  about  the  only 
college  in  the  country  with  the  lower  scale  so  that  the  change  will  merely 
bring  us  into  line  with  the  practice  of  other  institutions. 

The  other  change  relates  to  the  Latin  requirement  and  applies  to  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  S.B.  only.  At  admission  these  students  will  hereafter 
be  allowed  to  substitute  an  examination  based  upon  two  years'  work  in  Latin 
for  the  examination  based  upon  a  corresponding  period  of  work  in  a  modem 
language.  Our  practice  in  the  past  has  been  to  allow  such  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  take  the  regular  entrance  examination  in  Latin,  which  assimies  at 
least  three  years  of  high-school  work  in  the  subject.  But  many  boys  prepar- 
ing for  a  scientific  course  have  not  had  this  amoimt  and  hence  have  been  de- 
barred from  offering  Latin  as  an  admission  subject  altogether.  The  new  rule 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  for  although  Latin  is  not  among  the  prescribed 
subjects  for  the  S.B.  degree  there  is  no  good  reason  why  any  amount  of  work 
in  that  subject,  even  two  years  of  it,  should  be  discouraged  on  the  part  of 
boys  who  have  this  S.B.  degree  in  view. 
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From  time  to  time  we  hear  that  Harvard  is  losing  ground  in  the  Far  West, 
the  Central  West,  the  South,  everywhere  outside  New  England.  This  is  a 
common  assertion  on  the  part  of  Harvard  graduates  who  live  in   Hn^^fii  iq 
the  farther  areas.   To  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  basis  of   the  outer 
fact  for  this  statement  Professor  A.  B.  Hart,  '80,  has  made  a 
statistical  investigation  of  the  matter  covering  the  forty-year  period,  1880- 
19^,  and  the  results  of  this  study  will  presently  be  given  to  the  public.  On 
the  whole,  the  survey  discloses  no  warrant  for  the  assertion  that  Harvard  is 
losing  ground  anywhere  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  students  is  concerned. 
We  are  drawing  about  as  many  students  from  every  section  of  the  country 
to-day  as  we  have  done  at  any  previous  time  in  the  past  four  decades.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  graduate  and  professional  schools,  but  it  is  also  sub- 
stantially true  of  the  undergraduate  body. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  percentage  of  students  at  the  University 
from  various  sections  of  the  country  with  the  percentage  of  Harvard  alumni 
living  in  the  same  areas.  Save  in  the  Far  West  the  ratios  correspond  very 
closely.  From  the  Pacific  slope  we  do  not  draw  students  in  so  high  a  propor- 
tion as  the  number  of  Harvard  alimmi  would  seem  to  warrant,  but  for  this 
there  are  two  obvious  reasons.  First,  the  distance  is  undoubtedly  a  deterrent 
to  students  from  that  region;  second,  the  Pacific  slope  is  the  habitat  of  many 
Harvard  graduates  who  have  moved  there  in  recent  years  from  the  East,  thus 
swelling  the  alumni  quota  without  as  yet  securing  us  a  correspondingly  fertile 
recruiting  ground. 

The  number  of  students  which  Harvard  draws  from  the  South  is  dismally 
small  in  comparison  with  the  total  population  of  that  great  region,  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  nearly  half  this  population  supplies  no  students  to 
Northern  institutions,  or  almost  none.  The  secondary-school  facilities  in 
many  of  the  Southern  States,  moreover,  make  it  difficult  to  fit  boys  for  Harv- 
ard or  any  other  college  having  high  admission  standards.  Taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  our  showing  of  students  from  below  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  is  not  at  all  discouraging,  although  we  may  well  wish  that  it 
were  a  good  deal  better. 

Student  government  has  made  such  progress  at  the  various  universities 
and  coUeges  of  the  country  in  recent  years  that  a  conference  of  delegates  will 
be  held  in  Cambridge  next  month  to  discuss  the  chief  problems  student  gov- 
connected  with  the  subject.  At  Harvard  we  have  had  during  •^'^^•^t 
the  past  dozen  years  a  student  coimcil  made  up  of  undergraduates,  some  of 
whom  are  elected  by  their  classmates  while  others  are  members  ex-officioy  by 
virtue  of  their  holding  certain  designated  offices.  This  council  has  been  inter- 
mittently active  and  on  the  whole  is  thought  to  be  serving  a  good  purpose. 
But  it  has  scarcely  measured  up  to  all  its  possibilities  and  for  that  reason 
ought  to  have  a  live  interest  in  the  coming  conference.  In  principle  there  is 
everything  to  be  said  for  giving  undergraduates  a  large  measure  pf  discretion 
and  responsibility  in  the  management  of  their  so-termed  activities.  In  prac- 
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tice,  however,  this  policy  does  not  always  lead  to  efBcient  handling  of  the 
thmgs  concerned.  Official  intervention  b  often  needed  to  unravel  the  tangles 
which  result.  Still*  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  young  men  can  be  taught 
the  art  of  managing  their  own  affairs  and  that  is  by  giving  them  practice  in  it. 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club  has  become  the  centre  of  a  spirited  controversy  by 
reason  of  a  change  in  policy.  In  the  older  days  a  glee  club  was,  by  common 
Glee  Club  or  acceptance,  a  roUicking  troupe  from  which  the  musical  critics 
Choral  So-  expected  nothing  in  the  way  of  artistic  performance.  "A  com- 
^*^  bination  of  jazz  and  booze,"  some  one  has  irreverently  termed 

it.  But  now,  so  far  as  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  is  concerned,  the  vaudeville 
days  are  gone.  In  place  has  come  a  repertoire  of  choral  music  which  many 
people  deem  to  be  far  more  worthy  of  the  time  and  energy  spent  upon  glee^ 
club  work.  As  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  new  policy  is  being  carried 
out  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  What  used  to  be  a  glee  dub 
has  become  one  of  the  best  male  choirs  in  the  country  —  at  least  that  is  the 
verdict  of  those  who  ought  to  know.  The  only  complaint  is  that  the  organiza- 
tion, by  virtue  of  its  ascent  in  the  scale  of  musical  respectability,  now  belies  its 
ancient  name.  It  is  a  choral  society,  say  some,  and  ou^t  not  to  masquerade 
as  a  glee  club.  The  jester  who  plays  Hamlet  should  doff  his  cap  and  beUs. 
Meanwhile  the  tempest  rages  in  teapot  proportions  as  the  columns  of  the 
Crimson  bear  witness. 

Once  more  the  Quinquennial  has  made  its  appearance,  a  little  larg^-,  but  as 
handsome  a  voliune  as  usual.  Those  who  compare  it  with  prior  issues  will 
The  new  note  some  important  changes  and  will  probably  agree  that  they 

Qttiiiqoeimi«l  ^^  jjj  ^^  direction  of  improvement.  The  Quinquennial  is 
not  a  best-seller  among  products  of  the  bookman's  art;  but  there  are  many 
Harvard  men  who  would  feel  themselves  handicapped  were  it  not  within 
arm's  reach  at  all  times.  The  late  Joseph  H.  Choate,  '52,  as  his  biographer 
assures  us,  always  kept  the  latest  Quinquennial  on  his  desk.  Of  the  Class  to 
which  Mr.  Choate  belonged,  by  the  way,  only  two  members  now  survive. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  it  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  for  1920  may  well  be  commended  by  reason  of  its  scope  and 
A  live  orgtnl-  readability.  Covering  forty-five  printed  pages  it  deals  with  an 
zation  astonishing  variety  of  matters,  all  of  them  closely  connected 

with  the  work  and  plans  of  the  University.  Such  topics  as  the  postal  ballot 
for  Overseers,  the  proposed  war  memorial,  and  the  relations  of  the  University 
to  the  schools  are  discussed  at  considerable  length  and  in  an  interesting  way. 
The  report  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  as  yet  no  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  way  of  providing  a  Harvard  War  Memorial,  Our  volume  of 
war  records  is  now  in  press  and  will  be  available  for  distribution  before  long. 
It  is  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  since  the  fighting  stopped.  If  we  are  to  have 
an  appropriate  war  memorial,  whether  it  be  a  chapel,  auditorium,  gymnasium, 
or  something  else,  it  would  seem  as  though  a  start  ought  to  be  made  pretty 
soon. 
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CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

Meeting  of  November  8, 1920. 

Hie  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$1000  from  the  estate  of  Archibald  L. 
Smith  in  accordance  with  the  ninth  ckuse 
in  his  will,  and  the  same  was  gratefully 
accepted. 

VoUd  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous  gifts: 

To  ■uBdfy  cubscriben  for  the  gift  of  Mcuritiea 
.    ▼aloed  at  $144a9S  and  $807.87  in  cash  toward  tiie 
Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $2000  and 
to  Sin.  Ralph  Emerson  Forbes  for  her  gift  of  $200 
toward  the  New  Laboratory  Building  Fund  of  the 
Huntington  Hospital. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $2000  for 
the  Botanical  Museum. 

To  Messrs.  Charles  Jackson,  George  Schunemann 
Jackson,  Bobert  A.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  BaJph  B.  Wil- 
Gams  for  their  gift  of  securities  valued  at  $2<.627.40 
and  $1802.77  in  cash  to  establish  the  Geoige  Schune> 
mann  Jackson  Fund. 

To  Messn.  Bobert  Amory.  George  T.  Cruft,  Mal- 
colm Donald,  George  O.  Muhlfeld,  Elihu  Thomson 
and  Eliot  Wadsworth  for  their  gifts  of  $2<0  each  for 
a  storage  battery  for  the  Jefferson  Physical  Lab(»a- 
tory. 

To  the  General  Electric  Company  for  the  gift  of 
$1000  toward  the  expenses  of  instruction  and  in- 
▼estigatioo  in  Industrial  Hygiene. 

To  the  Massachuxtts  Society  for  Promoting 
Atfricnlture  for  the  gift  of  $625,  the  first  quarterly 
payment  for  the  year  1920-21  on  account  of  their 
annual  gift  of  $2500  tc  Mie  Arboretum,  in  accordance 
wHh  their  vote  of  May  11. 1920. 

To  Dr.  Alexander  Forbes  for  his  gift  of  $545  for 
derical  assistance  in  the  Department  of  Physiology. 

To  Professor  James  R.  Jewett  for  his  gift  of  $500 
for  a  certain  salary. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $250 
toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  the  Harvard  Qub  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
Cor  the  gift  of  $200  for  the  schoktrship  for  1020-41. 

To  the  Harvard  Gub  of  San  Francisco  for  the 
gift  of  $200  toward  the  schoktrship  for  1920-21. 

To  "A  Friend"  for  the  gift  of  $1S5  for  "The 
Ftand  of  The  Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard  Uni- 
vcTsity  for  Immediate  Use.'* 

To  lirs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird  for  her  gift  of  $100 
to>ward  a  certain  sakry. 

To  Mrs.  Ludwig  Dreyf uss  for  the  gift  of  $100  for 
the  Teaching  Equipment  Fund  of  the  Fogg  Art 


To  an  anooymons  friend  for  the  gift  of  $15  for  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education. 

To  Mr.  Louis  A.  Shaw  for  his  generous  and  valu- 
able gift  of  apparatus  and  equipment  for  the  Lab- 
oratory of  Applied  Physiobgy  at  the   Medical 


To  Mr.  Somner  B.  Pearmain  for  his  generous  and 


valuable  giH  of  books  to  the  libnuy  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Beaearch. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted: 

To  take  effect  Sept.  1,  1920:  Charles  Erwin 
Parkhurst  as  IntbruOor  in  Operative  DetUiHry,  To 
take  effect  Nov.  1, 1920:  Alexander  Joseph  Cook  as 
Inatrudor  in  Mathmatice, 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1920: 

Robert  Lindlcy  Murray  Underbill  and  John  Wil- 
liam Miller,  Aenttmdt  in  Pkiloeophy:  Irving  Cham- 
berlin  Whittemore,  Aeeietanl  in  Peychotogy:  Herbert 
Myron  Kahn,  George  Hugh  Reid,  Walter  Theodore 
Selg.  and  Osborne  Robinson  Quayle.  AenetanU  m 
Ckemidry;  Willard  Leigh  Wachter,  AuitUnd  in  Zo- 
olon. 

Meeting  of  November  99, 1020. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully  ac- 
cepted: 

From  the  estate  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar.  $500,000 
additional  on  account  of  his  residuary  bequest  to 
the  Medical  School  of  the  University. 

From  the  esUte  of  Charles  S.  Bowen,  $1000  for 
the  purchase  of  books  in  the  College  Library  aivi 
$1000  to  be  used  for  the  Law  School. 

Voied  that  the  President  and  Pellowa 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous  gifts: 

To  sundry  subscribers  for  the  gifU  of  $534,017  in 
cash  and  securities  valued  at  $25,343.80  toward  the 
Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

To  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  Rice  for  her  gift  of 
$50,000  toward  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund,  i«- 
stricted  to  the  use  of  the  College  Library. 

To  the  General  Education  Board  for  the  gift  of 
$300,000  toward  the  construction  of  the  new  I^ying- 
In  Hospital 

To  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  the  gift  of  $30,000  toward  the  New 
Laboratory  of  the  Huntington  Hospital 

To  Mr.  Alvan  T.  Simonds  for  his  gift  of  securities 
valued  at  $4027.50  to  be  used  for  the  Business 
School,  to  carry  out  any  plan  which  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  Dean  of  the  Business  School  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Corporation. 

To  Messrs.  Charles  Jackson,  George  Schune- 
mann Jackson.  Robert  A.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
B.  Williams  for  their  additional  gift  of  securities 
valued  at  $4050  for  the  George  Schunemann  Jack- 
son Fund. 

To  Mr.  Frank  Graham  Thomson  for  his  gift  of 
$2500  for  instruction  in  Municipal  Government 
and  to  Messrs.  Frank  Graham  Thomson  and  Clarke 
Thomson  for  their  gifts  of  $625  each  toward  sup- 
porting the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  con- 
nection with  the  course  in  Mum'cipal  Government. 
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To  an  aBonynoos  friend  for  the  gift  of  tSOOO  to 
be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Endowment  Fond  of 
the  Jefferson  Phyiical  Laboratory. 

To  Dr.  and  Mn.  Frederick  C  Shattuck  for  their 
gifts  of  $1000  each  toward  the  ezpenaet  of  publbh- 
ing  the  Journal  of  Imlustrial  Health. 

To  anonymous  friends  for  the  gift  of  $1000  to  in- 
crease a  certain  salary. 

To  the  Oass  of  1800  for  thdr  gift  of  $1000  toward 
their  Twenty^fifth  Anniversary  Fund. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $500  for 
the  payment  df  a  salary. 

To  Mr.  k  Mrs.  James  E.  Jopling  for  their  gift  of 
$500  to  be  added  to  the  Bichard  Mather  Jopling 
Memorial  Fund. 

To  Miss  Susan  Blinns  for  her  gift  of  $500  for  the 
Botanical  Museum. 

To  the  Harvard  Cub  of  Cleveland  for  the  gift  of 
$400  for  two  scholarships  for  1920-21. 

To  the  Besearch  Corporation  for  the  additional 
gift  of  $400  for  Besearch  in  Cryogenic  Engineering 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  H.  N.  Davis. 

To  Mrs.  EtU  B.  Beinhen  for  her  gift  of  $250 
for  the  Julian  Henry  Beinberx  Scholarship  for  1020- 
SL 

To  the  Harvard  Engineering  Society  for  the  gift 
of  $200  to  be  added  to  the  Scholarship  Fund  of  the 
Hward  Engineering  Society. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Adams  for  hu  gift  of  $200  and  to 
Blr.  Paul  E.  Fitapatrick  for  his  gift  of  $75  for  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

To  Professor  Frank  W.  Taussig  for  his  gift  of 
$200  for  the  Dean's  Loan  Fund. 

To  sundry  subscribers  for  the  gift  of  $140.15  for 
the  Law  School  Endowment  Fund. 

To  Mr.  James  Byrne  for  his  gift  of  $100  towards 
the  expenses  of  publishing  "Harvard  Library 
Notes." 

To  Mr.  Frands  J.  Oakes,  Jr.,  for  his  gift  of  $100 
toward  the  purchase  of  "The  Three  Philosophers." 

To  Mr.  John  B.  Stetson.  Jr.,  for  his  gift  of  $100 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library  of  the  Pea- 
body  Museum. 

To  Bir.  John  G.  Buchanan  for  his  gift  of  $80  for 
the  use  of  the  Law  School. 

To  Mr.  Chester  D.  Pugsley  for  his  gift  of  $50  on 
account  of  his  offer  of  a  scholarship  in  the  Law 
School,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  agree- 
ment dated  January  28,  1020. 

To  BIr.  Edward  K.  Warren  for  his  gift  of  $50  for 
the  purchase  of  apparatus  for  the  Department  of 
Physics. 

To  Mr.  A.  Arthur  Jenkins  for  his  gift  of  $20  to  be 
added  to  the  principal  of  the  Hodges  Scholarship 
Fund. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Morris  H.  Morgan  for  her  generous  gift 
of  the  portrait  of  her  husband.  Professor 
Morris  H.  Morgan. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Edward  R.  Williams  for  hb  generous  gift 
to  the  Medical  School  of  an  ophthalmom- 


eter, a  photometer  and  seven  boxes  of 
plates  for  lantern  demonstration  of  path- 
ologic eye  conditions. 

The  following  resignations   were  le- 
oeived  and  accepted: 

To  take  effect  Sept  1,  1020:  Malcolm  F^irine 
McNair  as  AnUUnd  m  En^Udu  To  take  effect 
Nov.  1,  1020:  Wesley  Hotchkiss  Bronaon  as  Tntar 
in  ikt  Diniion  qf  Hxaiary,  Gosenunenl,  oiMf  Eeonom- 
ies.  To  take  effect  Biarch  1,  1021:  Brackett  Kirk- 
wood  Thorogood  as  Inttruetor  in  Medundoai  En- 
gineering.  To  take  effect  Sept  1. 1021:  FSaoI  Heniy 
Hanus  as  Proftttor  ^  the  Hialonf  ond  Art  qf  Ttatk- 
ine;  Edward  Stevens  SheMon  as  Pn^enor  </  Bo- 
t  Pkilolon. 


Voted  to  make  the  following  appoints 

ments: 

From  Dec.  1.  1020  to  Sept  1.  1021:  Charies 
Clarke  Willoughby.  Director  ctftke  Peaboiy  Mtueum. 
For  one  year  from  Sept  1,  1020:  Robert  Pierce 
Casey,  ProcUtr,  Dmnt^y  Ball;  George  Reuben  Pot- 
ter and  Claude  Lee  Finney,  AtnttanU  in  EngliA; 
James  Stuart  Plant  AnoeiaU  tn  Hisloiogp;  Lee  Hol- 
lister  Ferguson,  AtniUaU  tn  i'rswM/tas  Medinm 
and  Hygiene;  George  Gorham  DeBoard,  Bseearek 
Fdlow  in  Preeentiwe  Medicine  and  Hygiene:  Edward 
Allen  Whitney,  Curator  aftke  World  War  CaUeetiom, 
College  Library;  George  Potter  Phine.  Reacank  Fd- 
low  in  Phyeice;  Theodore  Dunham,  Jr.,  Aeeislant  to 
the  Director  qf  the  WolcaU  Oibbe  Memorial  Labon-, 
tory;  John  Patrick  Meade,  Inetrudor  in  IndueMai 
Safety;  Herbert  Joseph  Spinden,  AeeociaU  in  An- 
tkropdogy  and  Director  qfihe  Central  Ameriean  Ex- 
pedition; Waddill  Catchings,  Ledwrcr  on  Labor  Re- 
latione and  Induetrial  Finance  (Bveineee  Sekool). 

Voted  to  appoint  Earnest  Albert  Hoo- 
ton.  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 
for  three  years  from  Sept.  1, 1921. 

Voted  to  appoint  Paul  Henry  Hanus 
Professor  of  the  History  and  Art  of  Teack" 
ing.  Emeritus,  from  Sept  1, 1921. 

Voted  to  appoint  Edward  Stevens 
Sheldon  Professor  of  Romance  Philology^ 
Emeritus,  from  Sept.  1, 1921. 

Voted  to  chi^ge  the  title  of  Alfred  Yin- 
cent  Kidder  from  Curator  of  North  Ameri- 
can ArchcMogy  to  Curator  of  Southv>eslem 
American  ArchaoHogy, 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  Pro- 
fessor WDliam  B.  Munro  for  the  2d  half  of 
1921-22  and  the  second  half  of  1922-23 
and  to  Professor  Henry  A.  Yeomans  for 
the  academic  year  1921-22  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  established  by  this  Board 
May  81, 1880. 
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Meeting  of  December  13,  19«0. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully  ac- 
cepted: 

From  the  estate  of  CharleB  Church  Drew,  securi- 
tied  valued  at  $16,920  additional  on  account  of  his 
bequest  to  Haivard  University. 

From  the  estate  of  Mary  A.  P.  Draper  (Mrs. 
Henry  Draper)  $4000  additional  "for  the  purpose 
of  caring  for,  preserving,  studying  and  using  the 
photographic  i^tes  of  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  may  be  used  and  ex- 
hibited.** 

From  the  estate  of  Jerome  Wheelock,  $10,  the 
18th  annual  payment  under  the  provisions  of  clause 
40  of  the  wiU  of  Jerome  Wheelock  as  amended  by 
section  17  of  the  modifications  thereof. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous  gifts: 

To  sundry  subscribers  for  the  gifU  of  $52,401.25 
in  cash  and  securities  valued  at  $31,547.16  toward 
the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

To  Messrs.  Charles  Jackson,  George  Schune- 
mann  Jackson,  Bobert  A.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
B.  Williams  for  their  additional  gift  of  securities 
valued  at  $5672.01  and  $57.50  in  cash  for  the  George 
Schnnemann  Jackson  Fund. 

To  the  Jordan  Marsh  Company  for  the  gift  of 
$750  for  Industrial  Hygiene  in  Retail  Stores. 

To  the  Class  of  1856  for  the  gift  of  $667.46  to  be 
added  to  the  "Fund  of  the  Oass  of  1856." 

To  Mr.  F^rcy  S.  Grant  for  his  gift  of  $500  toward 
the  purchase  of  the  painting  of  "The  Three  Phi- 
losat>hers.'* 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Lawrence  LoweD  for  their 
gift  of  $500  for  the  New  Laboratory  of  the  Hunting- 
ton Hospital 

To  the  Research  Corporation  for  the  gift  of  $400 
for  research  in  Cryogenic  Engineering  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  H.  N.  Davis. 

To  Dr.  Alexander  Forbes  for  his  gift  of  $210  for 
the  Department  of  Physiology. 

To  Mr.  E,  Kirby  Newburger  for  his  gift  of  $250 
for  the  Wolcott  Gibbs  Schokrship  for  1921-22. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Fitchburg  for  the  gift  of 
$200  for  the  Scholarship  for  1920-21. 

To  "A  Friend"  for  the  gift  of  $165  for  "The 
Fund  of  the  Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard  Uni- 
veruty  for  Immediate  Use.'* 

To  "a  friend  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and 
Geography  "  for  the  gift  of  $100  to  pay  for  a  lecture. 

To  Mr.  George  C.  Beals  for  his  gift  of  $50  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Library. 

To  Dr.  J.  Mark  Smith  for  his  gift  of  $25  toward 
the  Harvard  Odontological  Sodety  Fund. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted: 

To  take  effect  Sept.  1.  1920:  Arthur  Benedidt 
McCormick  as  AttUiani  in  Operative  DenHetry.  To 
take  effect  Dec.  1, 1920:  Spurgeon  DeWitt  Turner 


as  A$»ielani  in  Proelkelic  Dentietry.  To  take  effect 
Jan.  1,  1921:  Henry  Herbert  Edes  as  Editor-in- 
Cki^f  qf  the  QuinqwnnuU  Catalogve. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

For  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1920:  Edward  Ken- 
nard  Rand,  Curator  qf  MamueripU,  College  Li- 
bratf:  Francis  Chapin  Breckenridge,  Fellow  for  Re- 
eeardi  in  Cryogenic  Engineering.  From  Dec.  1  for 
remainder  of  1920Hei:  Roy  York  Raymond,  At- 
eieUnU  in  Proetkelie  Dentietry.  From  Dec.  15  for 
remainder  of  1920-21:  Raymond  Thorwald  Gibbs, 
Inetructor  in  Electrical  Engineering.  From  Jan.  1, 
1921.  for  remainder  of  1920-21:  John  Tucker  Mur- 
ray, Director  qf  the  Summer  School.  For  the  2d  half 
of  1920-21:  Leonard  Opdycke,  Tutor  in  Pine  Arte. 

A  plan  for  a  five-year  course  in  £n^- 
neering  and  Business  Administration  to 
lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
designated  as  in  Mechanical,  Electrical  or 
Civil  Engineering  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration was  submitted  and  approved. 

The  President  communicated  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  vote  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Faculty  of  the 

Graduate  School  of  Education: 

« 

It  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the  President  and 
Fellows  that  hereafter  the  Summer  School  be  con- 
ducted as  a  joint  enterprise  oi  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Education; 
the  School  to  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  an 
Administrative  Board,  to  be  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  two  Faculties  in  the  approximate  pro- 
portion of  two-thirds  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science^  and  one-third  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education. 

Meeting  of  December  28,  1920. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully  ac- 
cepted: '  - 

From  the  estate  of  Joseph  R.  DeLamar,  $277, 
772.46  additional  on  account  of  his  residuary  be- 
quest to  the  Medical  School  of  the  University,  ^ 

From  the  estate  of  A.  Paul  Keith,  real  estate  val- 
ued at  $112,500  on  account  of  hu  residuary  bequest 
to  the  general  purposes  of  Harvard  University. 

From  the  estate  of  Sara  E.  Mower,  $8371.33  ad- 
ditional. 

From  the  estate  of  Charles  Hamilton  Wilder, 
$592.15  additional  "to  increase  the  sum  now  held 
by  Harvard  College  to  establish  a  chair  in  the  Med- 
ical Department  of  said  College,  which  is  to  bear 
the  family  name  Wilder." 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
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the  following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  sandry  subscriben  for  securitiea  valued  at 
$10,640.07  and  $«74.421.A1  toward  the  Harvard 
Eodowment  Fund. 

To  the  Clan  of  1809  for  the  gift  of  $1000  toward 
their  Twentj^fifth  Anniversary  Fund. 

To  Mrs.  James  B.  Jewett  for  her  gift  of  $1000  for 
publishing  certain  volumes  of  the  Henry  Draper 
catalogue. 

To  Mrs.  James  C.  Melvin  for  her  gift  of  $1000 
toward  the  expenses  of  publishing  the  Journal  oS 
Indudrial  Hygiene. 

To  Mrs.  Shepherd  Brooks  and  to  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Bfason  for  their  gifts  U  $860  each  and  to  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert S.  Russell  for  her  gift  of  $100  toward  a  certain 
salary. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $500 
toward  the  Directory  office  expenses. 

To  Mr.  Hubert  M.  EngUsh  for  his  gift  of  $2S5  to 
be  used  as  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  decides. 

To  Miss  Amy  W.  Cabot  for  her  gift  of  $100  and 
to  Mr.  H.  Nelson  Emmons  for  his  gift  of  $25  for  the 
New  Laboratory  of  the  Huntington  HospitaL 

To  Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  for  his  gift  of  $100 
and  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Whitmore  for  hb  gift  of  $10 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Libraiy. 

To  Mr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson  for  his  gift  of  $05  to 
complete  cataloguing  the  Wendell  collection  of 
American  plays. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $50  to  es- 
tablish the  William  Elwood  Bycrly  Loan  Fund  for 
ftudentA  spedalixing  in  the  exact  sdenoe. 

To  Mr.  Philippe  B.  Marcon  for  his  gift  of  $50  for 
the  Jeremy  Belknap  Prise. 

To  Mr.  Raebum  R.  Davenport  for  his  gift  of  $10 
toward"  The  Eugene  Hancs  Smith  Scholarship." 

To  Professor  Robert  W.  Willson  for  his  gift  of 
$20,  to  Professors  Theodore  Lyman  and  George  W. 
Fierce  for  their  gifts  of  $10  each,  and  to  Messrs. 
William  Duane.  Edwin  H.  Hall.  George  C.  Whip- 
ple. Harlan  T.  Stetson.  Garence  E.  Kelley  and 
Weld  Arnold  for  their  gifts  of  $5  each  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  lecture. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted: 

To  take  effect  Feb.  IS,  1020:  Preston  Everett 
Jame«  as  Asnelant  in  Oeograpky.  To  take  effect 
July  1.  1021:  John  Lovett  Morse,  as  Prqfeteor  <4 
Pediatriet.  To  Uke  effect  Sept.  1.  1021:  Edwin 
Herbert  Hall,  as  Rwmford  Prqfeeatfr  <if  Pkj/eice. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

For  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1020:  Eliot  Channing 
French,  Aesidant  in  Meteorology;  Thomas  Bernard 
Hayden,  Inetrudor  in  Operatire  Dentietry;  Gordon 
Hall,  Aeeidant  m  OvenUive  Dentietry;  Maurice 
Fremont-Smith  and  Arthur  Bates  Lyon,  Aeeiatante 
in  Medicine;  George  Laurence  Chaffin.  Alumni  Ae- 
eieUmt  in  Surgery;  Frank  Dennette  Adams,  Teack- 
ing  Fellow  in  Medicine;  Eli  Friedman,  Aeeietani  in 
Pediatrice,  Coureee  for  Graiuatte;  Frank  Fremont- 
Smith,  Inetrudor  in  Induetricd  Hygiene;  Charles 


Leonard  Overlander  and  Frauds  Winslow  ^Ifrey, 
Indrudore  in  Medicine,  From  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  1. 
1021:  John  Tucker  Murray,  member  t^  ike  Faetddee 
oi  ArU  and  Sdeneee  and  tke  Graduate  School  qfEdu- 
aation. 

Voted  to  appoint  William  Lorenzo 
Moss  Aseialani  Professor  of  Preventige 
Medicine  and  Hygiene  for  one  year  from 
Sept.  1, 1920. 

VoUd  to  appoint  Edwin  Herbert  Hall 
Rumford  Professor  of  Physics,  Emeritus, 
from  Sept.  1. 1921. 

Tlie  president  nominated  the  foUowing 
persons  as  members  of  the  Administra- 
tive Board  for  Spepal  Students,  for  the 
Sununer  School  and  for  University  Exten- 
sion for  the  year  VMXh%\,  and  it  was 
voted  to  appoint  them:  James  Hardy 
Ropes,  Dean;  Clifford  Herschdl  Moore, 
Wilbur  Cortes  Abbott,  Kenneth  Grant 
TVemayne  Webster,  Hector  James 
Hughes,  John  Tucker  Murray,  Walter 
Fenno  Dearborn,  Alexander  James  Inglis, 
Arthur  Fisher  Whittem,  Henry  W^yman 
Holmes. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  increase  of  tuition 
fees  in  all  departments  of  the  University: 
The  President,  Chairman;  Mr.  John  Fsr- 
well  Moors,  Mr.  James  Byrne,  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Dean  Charles 
Homer  Haskins,  Dean  Henry  Aaron  Yeo- 
mans.  Professor  Qifford  Hersdiel  Moore, 
Professor  Jeremiah  Denis  Matthias  Ford, 
Dean  Roscoe  Pound,  Prc^essor  Edward 
Henry  Wanen,  Dean  David  Linn  Edsall, 
Professor  Francis  Weld  Peabody,  Dean 
Wallace  Brett  Donham,  Professor  Un- 
coln  Frederick  Schaub,  Dean  William 
Wallace  Fenn,  Dean  Hector  James 
Hughes,  Dean  Charles  Wilson  Eillam, 
Dean  WiUiam  Morton  Wheeler,  Dean 
Henry  Wyman  Holmes,  Dean  Eugene 
Hanes  Smith. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  Pro- 
fessor Reginald  A.  Daly  for  the  academic 
year  1921-42,  that  he  may  go  on  the 
Shaler  Memorial  Expedition  to  South 
Africa. 
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Meeting  of  January  10»  1921. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully  ac- 
cepted: 

FhHD  the  estate  of  Geoiigbiiiui  B.  Wright,  securi- 
ties vmloed  at  $85,700.85  additional  on  account  of 
her  bequest  to  esUblish  the  *'  WiOiajn  J.  and  Geors- 
ianna  B.  Wright  Fund.*' 

Fnun  the  esUte  of  Michael  Ullrich,  $58«9  in 
payment  of  his  bequest  of  10000  (less  inheritance 
taxes)  in  memory  of  his  son,  G.  E.  Walter  UUrich, 
Harvard,  188a 

From  the  estate  of  I^ia  Augusta  Bamaid  (Mrs. 
James  Munson  Barnard)  1204.55  to  be  added  to  the 
"James  and  Augusta  Bamaid  Law  Fund.*' 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  egress  their  gratitude  to  the  fol- 
lowing persons  for  their  generous  gifts: 

To  sundry  subscribers  for  the  gift  of  96131.05  in 
cash  and  securities  valued  at  $00,588.20  toward  the 
Hsryard  Endowment  Fund. 

To  Mrs.  William  Henry  Gove  for  her  gift  of  $0000 
to  establish  the  "William  Henry  Gove  SrhoLirship 
Fund,'*  the  income  to  be  awarded  from  time  to 
time  as  a  scholarship  or  scholarships  to  students 
specialising  in  Greek,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  her  letters  of  Dec.  18.  1020  and  Jan.  11, 1921. 

To  the  Friendship  Fund,  Incorporated  for  the 
pft  of  $1250  toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Professor  Richard  T.  Fisher  for  his  gift  of  $000 
toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Dr.  William  Sturgis  Bigelow  for  his  gift  of 
$500  toward  the  expenses  of  publishing  the  Journal 
(^flndudrial  Bwiene. 

To  Mr.  George  L.  Lincoln  for  his  gift  of  $500  for 
the  Spanish  or  Spanish-American  Fellowship. 

To  the  R.  H.  White  Company  for  the  gift  of  $500 
for  Industrial  Hygiene  in  Betail  Stores. 

To  the  Class  of  1800  for  the  gift  of  $350  toward 
their  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $250  to  in> 
crease  a  certain  salary. 

To  "A  Friend**  for  the  gift  of  $105  for  "The 
Fund  of  the  Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard  Uni- 
feraity  for  Immediate  Use." 

To  Messrs.  Charles  Jackson,  George  Schunemann 
Jackson,  Robert  A.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B. 
WiDiams  for  their  additional  gift  of  $57.50  for  the 
George  Schunemann  Jackson  Fund. 

To  Professor  Edward  C.  Moore  for  his  gift  of  $25 
for  the  purchase  of  music  for  the  Appleton  Chapel 
Choir. 

To  Mr.  A.  Arthur  Jenkins  for  his  gift  of  $22.50 
to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Hodges  Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

To  Miss  Louisa  P.  Loring  for  her  gift  of  $10 
toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  Ernest  M.  Deland  for  his  gift  of  $5.63  to 
be  used  as  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  decides. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Sef&or 
Jo64  Manuel  Guti^rres  for  his  generous 


gift  of  a  collection  of  Bolivian  minerals  to 

the  I>epartment  of  Mineralogy. 

The  following  resignations   were  re* 

ceived  and  accepted: 

To  take  effect  Sept.  1.  1020:  Oscar  Jacobus 
Raeder,  as  AttiMaiU  in  Ptytkiatry.  To  take  effect 
Jan.  1,  1921:  Jefferson  Paul  King,  as  Auiatant  in 
Matkewiatin, 

Voted  to  make  following  appointment: 

For  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1020:  Alfred  Wandke, 
InMrudorin  Qeolon- 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  Pro- 
fessors Herbert  Weir  Smyth  and  Charles 
Palache  for  the  academic  year  1921-^2, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  established 
by  this  Board  May  31, 1880. 

VoUd  that  the  gift  of  $4627.50  from 
Mr.  Alvan  T.  Simonds  to  the  Business 
School  be  expended  by  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  in  the  search  for  prob- 
lems and  for  teaching  material  in  the  gen- 
eral 6eld  of  labor  relations,  and  in  the 
search  for  problems  in  the  field  of  factory 
managemenL 

OVERSEERS'  RECORDS. 

Stated  Meeting,  November  22, 1920. 

The  following  twenty  members  were 
present :  Judge  Grant,  the  President  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President  of  the 
University,  Mr,  Adams,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University,  Messrs.  Appleton,  Brad- 
ford, L.  A.  Frothingham,  P.  R.  Frothing- 
ham,  Gay,  Hallowell,  Higginson,  Hollis, 
Lamont,  Lee,  Roosevelt,  Sedgwick,  W.  R. 
Thayer,  Wadsworth,  Wendell,  Wiggles- 
worth,  Wistcr. 

The  record  of  the  previous  meeting  was 
read  and  approved. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  October  25,  1920,  appointing 
Elmer  Peter  Kohler  member  of  the  Admin- 
istraiive  Board  of  the  Engineering  School 
for  the  year  1920-21,  in  pUice  of  Arthur 
Becket  Lamb;  William  Sturgis  Bigelow, 
John  Templeman  Coolidge,  George  Henry 
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Chase*  TnisUes  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  for  one  year  from  January  1,  1921; 
appointing  the  following  persons  as  memF' 
hers  of  Administrative  Boards  lot  the  year 
1920-21:  Harvard  College:  Henry  Aaron 
Yeomans,  Dean;  Robert  DeCourcy  Ward, 
Gregory  Paul  Baxter,  Chester  Noyes 
Greenough,  Roger  Irving  Lee,  Harold 
Hitchings  Burbank,  George  Harold 
Edgell;  Medical  School:  Abbott  Lawrence 
Lowell,  ex-ojfficio;  David  Linn  Edsall,  ex- 
officio.  Chairman;  Algernon  Coolidge, 
Beid  Hunt,  Henry  Asbury  Christian, 
John  Lewis  Bremer,  David  Cheever, 
Ernest  William  Goodpasture;  that  the 
name  of  Harry  Albert,  who  died  July  31, 
1920,  having  completed  the  requirements 
for  his  degree,  be  inserted  in  the  Quin- 
quennial Catalogue  with  the  Bachelors  of 
Arts  of  the  Class  of  1921, —and  the 
Board  voted  to  consent  to  said  votes. 

Mr.  Gay  presented  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Elections,  to  whom  was 
referred,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Board  on  September  27.  1920,  the  Re- 
port of  the  Associate  Harvard  Clubs  upon 
a  Postal  Ballot  for  Overseers,  with  the 
reconmiendation  "That  the  statutory 
provision  controlling  the  Election  of 
Overseers  be  amended  by  striking  out  the 
clause  which  provides  for  the  dection  of 
Overseers  by  ballot  cast  in  Cambridge  on 
Commencement  Day,  and  substituting 
therefor  a  clause  which  shall  provide  that 
the  method  of  election  be  determined  by 
the  Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers; and  after  debate  thereon,  the  Board 
voted  to  lay  upon  the  table  said  report  and 
reconmiendation  until  the  Stated  Meeting 
of  the  Board  on  Jan.  10, 1921. 

Mr.  Appleton  presented  a  brief  in- 
formal report  of  the  Committee  to  Visit 
the  University  Library. 

Stated  Meeting,  January  10,  1921. 
The  following  twenty-three  members 
were  present:  Judge  Grant,  the  President 
of  the  Board,  Mr.  Lowell,  the  President  of 


the  University,  Mr.  Adams,  tlie  Treasurer 
of  the  University,  Messrs.  Appleton, 
Bradford,  Elliott,  P.  R.  Frothingham, 
Gay,  Greene,  Ebillowell,  Higginson,  La- 
mont,  Lee,  Mack,  Morgan,  Roosevdt, 
Sedgwick,  Swayze,  W.  R,  TTiayer,  W. 
S.  Thayer,  Wadsworth,  Wiggkssworth, 
Woods. 

The  record  of  the  previous  meeting  was 
read  and  approved. 

The  President  of  the  Unhrersity  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  November  29,  and  December  28, 
1920,  appointing  Paul  Heniy  Hanus, 
Professor  of  the  History  and  Art  of  Teach- 
ing, Emeritus,  from  Sept.  1, 1921;  Edward 
Stevens  Sheldon,  Professor  of  Romance 
Philology,  Emeritus,  from  Sept.  1,  1921; 
Earnest  Albert  Hooton,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology  for  three  years  from 
Sept.  1,  1921;  William  Lorenzo  Moss, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine 
and  Hygiene  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1920;  Edwin  Herbert  Hall,  Rumford  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  Emeritus,  from  Sept.  1, 
1921 ;  John  Tucker  Murray,  a  member  of 
the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  from  Jan. 
1  to  Sept.  1,  1921;  appointing  the  follow- 
ing persons  as  members  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  for  Special  Students,  for  the 
Summer  School,  and  for  University  Ex- 
tension for  the  year  1920-21:  James 
Hardy  Ropes,  Dean;  Clifford  Herschel 
Moore,  Wilbur  Cortez  Abbott,  Kenneth 
Grant  Tremayne  Webster,  Hector  James 
Hughes,  Henry  Wyman  Holmes,  John 
Tucker  Murray,  Walter  Fenno  Dearborn, 
Alexander  James  Inglis,  Arthur  Fisher 
Whittem,  and  the  Board  voted  to  consent 
to  said  votes. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented his  Annual  Report  for  the  aca- 
demic year  of  1919-20,  and  the  same 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  said 
Committee  was  accepted  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 
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The  President  of  the  Board  appointed 
the  following  Committee  on  Honorary 
Degrees  for  the  academic  year  of  1920- 
21 :  Dr.  W.  S.  Thayer,  Judge  Swayze,  Mr. 
Higginson. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gay,  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  upon 
a  postal  ballot  for  Overseers,  together  with 
the  recommendation  thereof,  presented  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  on  Nov.  22, 
1920,  was  taken  from  the  table,  and 
after  debate  thereon,  was  unanimously  ac- 
cepted and  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  was  instructed  to 
present  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  necessary  petition  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  carry  out  said 
recommendation. 

The  Board  further  voted  to  approve 
the  principle  of  the  Postal  Ballot  for 
the  Election  of  Overseers,  and  to  re- 
fer the  matter  back  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Elections,  to  consider  and  report  at 
a  later  meeting  of  the  Board  upon 
methods  suitable  and  appropriate  for 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  Postal 
Ballot. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
and  after  debate  thereon,  the  Board  voted 
to  authorize  the  Executive  Committee 
to  establish  a  Committee  to  Visit  the 
Harvard  University  Press  beginning  with 
the  academic  year  of  1921-22. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Greene,  the 
Board  voted  to  refer  to  the  Executive 
Committee  the  consideration  of  the  advis- 
ability of  continuing  the  Annual  Report 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  upon  the 
Reports  of  Visiting  Committees  of  the 
Board. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Thayer  presented  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  to  Visit  the  Medi- 
cal School  and  upon  the  reoonunendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee  it  was  ac- 
cepted and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  presented  a  brief  oral 
report  of  the  Committee  to  Visit  the 
Germanic  Museum. 


RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

Chbistina  H.  Baker,  R.  '98. 

On  December  2  the  Associates  of  Rad- 
diffe College  elected  as  Dean,  Marion  Ed- 
wards Park,  Dean  of  Simmons  College, 
A.B.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1898,  A.M. 
1899,  Ph.D.  1918  (subjecU,  Latin  and 
Greek);  Holder  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Euro- 
pean Fellowship,  1898-99;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, Bryn  Mawr  College,  1898-^9, 1912- 
14;  American  School  of  Classical  Studies, 
Athens,  Greece,  1901-02;  Instructor  in 
Ckssics,  Colorado  College,  1902-06,  and 
Acting  Dean  of  Women,  1903-04;  Teacher 
in  Miss  Wheeler's  School,  Providence, 
R.I.,  1906-09;  Acting  Dean  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1911-12;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Ckssics,  Colorado  College,  1914-15; 
Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1915-16;  Fellow  in  Latin,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1916-17;  Acting  Dean  of 
Simmons  College,  1918-19,  Associate 
Dean,  1919-20.  Miss  Park  will  finish  the 
academic  year  at  Sinmions.  The  Acting 
Dean  wiU  continue  at  Raddiffe  until 
July  1. 

Beginning  with  this  year's  Sophomore 
dass,  the  extension  of  the  tutorial  and  ad- 
visorial  system  as  in  practice  at  Harvard 
has  come  into  force  at  Raddiffe.  Mr.  J. 
G.  Hart,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  English 
advisorial  work  at  Harvard,  is  also  in 
charge  of  that  at  Raddiffe.  This  marks 
the  beginning  of  faculty  advisers  at  Rad- 
diffe, and  makes  Raddiffe  unique  among 
women's  colleges  by  the  addition  of  a  tu- 
torial and  advisorial  system  to  the  regular 
lectiure  courses. 

Fifty-six  half-<x>urses  begin  in  the  sec- 
ond half-year,  including  a  hitherto  unan- 
nounced course.  Fine  Arts  8,  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Mower. 

In  early  November,  Edith  Philip  Smith, 
A.B.  Oxford  University  (Class  I),  June, 
1920,  came  to  Raddiffe  for  work  with 
Professor  Osterhout,  on  a  joint  scholar- 
ship offered  by  Raddiffe  College  and  the 
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Committee  on  International  Relations  of 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnie. 

The  president  and  vice-president  of 
Student  Government  represented  Rad- 
diffe at  the  conference  of  the  Women's 
Intercollegiate  Association  for  Student 
Government  at  Elmira  College,  Elmira, 
N.Y.;  and  the  editor  and  business  man- 
ager of  the  Raddiffe  News  represented  the 
College  at  the  Conference  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  News  Magazines  of  Women's  Col- 
leges at  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 
On  December  13  the  Student  Government 
Association  invited  all  the  teaching  force 
at  Raddiffe  to  afternoon  tea  at  Agassis 
House. 

On  November  15  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
College  iK'as  held  under  Student  Govern- 
ment to  hear  details  of  the  history  of  Rad- 
diffe, so  real  to  the  early  students,  but  fast 
becoming  mythical  to  the  rapidly  chang- 
mg  generations  of  new  students.  Mrs. 
Abby  Parsons  MacDuffie,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  first  class  of  the  Society  for 
the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women,  told 
of  the  early  days  on  Appian  Way;  Presi- 
dent Eliot  made  a  living  personality  of 
the  character  of  Mrs.  Agassis,  as  exempli- 
fied by  her  influence  upon  the  legislative 
hearing  for  the  incorporation  of  Raddiffe 
College;  and  Mr.  John  F.  Moors,  Fellow 
of  Harvard  College,  and  member  of  the 
Council  of  Raddiffe  College  spoke  on  the 
organisation  of  Raddiffe. 

Thirty  of  our  unclassified  students,  rep- 
resenting fifteen  States  outside  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, were  entertained  by  Miss 
Longfellow  at  Craigie  House.  Miss  Long- 
fellow read  to  them  from  Mr.  Longfdlow's 
sonnets.  A  group  of  graduate  students 
have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Professor 
Palmer,  with  a  vivid  realisation  of  the  en- 
during influence  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 

On  January  6  the  Acting  Dean  wel- 
comed the  heads  of  the  private  prepara- 
tory schools  in  and  around  Boston,  and 
their  preparatory  teachers,  to  Agassis 
House.    Mr.  Henry  Pennypacker,  chair- 


man of  the  Harvard  Committee  on  Ad- 
mission, gave  a  brief  talk,  after  which  the 
guests  were  shown  over  the  Library  and 
Gymnasium  by  students  of  Raddiffe,  and 
escorted  to  Bertram  Hall  for  afternoon 

During  January,  February,  and  March, 
the  CoUord  Room  in  the  Raddiffe  Li- 
brary b  open  from  7.S0  te  9.30  each  eve- 
ning, under  charge  of  a  graduate  student. 
This  is  an  experiment,  and  its  continuance 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  its  use. 

On  January  20  a  fire  started  in  the 
maids*  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Ber- 
tram Hall.  Though  the  fire  was  confined 
to  this  floor,  the  hall  was  damaged  by 
water,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  place 
the  twenty-seven  students  outside  of  the 
halls.  The  dining-room  and  kitehen  were 
intact,  and  all  the  hall  residents  are  kept 
together  as  a  unit  by  three  meals  a  day 
in  Bertram.  Twdve  of  the  students  were 
placed  at  61  Garden  Street,  with  the  head 
mistress.  Miss  Fidd;  and  the  other  fifteen 
are  in  neighboring  houses.  This  arrange- 
ment will  probably  be  necessary  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

On  January  21  the  custom  of  a  Gradu- 
ate Idler,  in  whidi  former  students  of 
Raddiffe  take  an  active  part,  was  re- 
newed after  a  few  years'  abeyance.  Dor- 
othy Sands,  Mary  Ellis  Strong,  Rosemary 
Hogan,  Doris  Hahnan,  Isabelle  Law- 
rence, and  Rosamond  Eliot  Rice,  pre- 
sented The  Romancers,  by  Rostand.  On 
January  22  the  performance  was  re- 
peated before  an  invited  audience  of  stu- 
dents from  schools  in  and  about  Boston. 

On  October  4,  Emilie  Everett,  1910, 
was  appointed  by  the  Council  to  take 
charge  of  the  raising  of  a  three-million- 
dollar  endowment  fund  for  Raddiffe;  and 
on  December  1  the  Alumnie  Association 
were  asked  to  colJperate  with  the  Council 
and  Associates  of  Raddiffe  College  in 
this  undertaking.  At  present  Miss  Ever- 
ett's work  is  confined  to  cnganisation  of 
past  students  and   to  entertainments. 
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The  public  appeal  for  money  will  not  be 
made  for  some  months.  The  December 
meeting  of  the  Almnnn  Association  was 
largely  taken  up  by  the  giving  out  of  in- 
formation to  the  almmue  of  the  College 
concerning  the  opportunities  and  needs 
of  Radcliffe.  Judge  Cabot,  of  the  Coun- 
cfl,  Mr.  Eliot  Wadsworth,  of  the  Harvard 
Endowment  Fund,  Miss  Margaret  Blaine, 
chairman  of  the  New  England  Division 
of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Campaign,  and  Mrs. 
Hannah  Dunlop  Andrews,  chairman  of  the 
Smith  Campaign,  all  spoke  at  an  evening 
meeting,  open  to  past  students  as  well  as 
to  alumnae.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Duncan, 
Secretary  of  the  Harvard  Endowment 
Fund,  and  Manager  of  the  Unitarian 
Fund  Campaign,  also  spoke  to  the 
alumiae.  On  January  18  a  successful  ice 
carnival  was  held  in  the  new  Arena  for 
the  endowment  fund. 

The  Acting  Dean  represented  Radcliffe 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Radcliffe  Club  of  New 
York  on  January  15;  at  the  Radcliffe  Club 
of  Providence  on  January  17;  at  the  for- 
mation of  the  Radcliffe  Club  of  Worcester 
on  January  SI ;  and  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Atwood  of  Clark  University  on 
February  1. 

The  College  has  received  $1000  from 
the  estate  of  Caroline  Hoar  Greene  for 
the  Widow  Joanna  Hoar  Scholarship 
Fund;  $25,000,  half  of  the  bequest  of 
Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball;  and  $100  from 
Mrs.  William  6.  Farlow,  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  opening  the  library  in  the  eve- 
ning. Notice  has  been  received  of  the  be- 
quest of  $5000  from  Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Hecht; 
and  of  the  bequest  (A  $10,000  from  Mr. 
Jonathan  M.  Parmenter,  for  scholarships. 

STUDENT  LIFE. 
David  Washubn  Bailet,  *21. 

Until  the  Yale  game  was  over  under- 
graduate interest  at  the  University  was 
directed  almost  entirely  to  the  progress 
of  the  football  team  in  its  final  big  games 


of  the  season.  With  the  renowned  eleven 
from  Centre  College  on  the  list  of  the 
vanquished,  Princeton  and  Yale  were  the 
next  and  last  of  the  hard  contests. 

A  second-string  eleven  was  sent  into 
the  game  against  Virginia  as  the  regulars 
were  being  saved  for  the  Princeton  game 
the  following  week.  Despite  the  brilliant 
passing  game  put  up  by  the  visitors  they 
were  overwhelmed  24-0.  The  next  Satur- 
day the  Crimson  and  Tiger  teams  took 
the  field  in  tip-top  shape,  with  no  regulars 
missing  from  either  line-up  because  of  in- 
juries. Forty  thousand  people  in  the  Sta- 
dium and  the  extra  stands  watched  the 
Harvard  team  line  up  as  follows:  Keith 
Kane,'  22,  le;  H.  H.  Faxon,  *21,  It;  James 
Tolbert,  unC,  Ig;  C.  F.  Havemeyer,  '21, 
c;  Thomas  Woods,  ocC,  rg;  Wynant  Hub- 
bard, *22,  rt;  John  Crocker,  '22,  re;  Jo- 
seph fitzgerald,  unC,  qb;  Greorge  Owen, 
•23,  Ihb;  W.  H.  Churchill,  *2S,  rhb;  Ar- 
nold Horween,  ocC,  fb.  Both  elevens 
fought  desperately  to  a  tie,  14-14,  in  a 
game  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  1919 
when  the  score  stood  10-10.  As  last  year 
a  Princeton  victory  seemed  certain  until  a 
shower  of  forward  passes  carried  the  Crim- 
son the  length  of  the  field  to  a  touchdown 
in  the  final  minutes  of  play.  Lourie  and 
Garrity  were  the  stars  of  the  Tiger  of- 
fense, ripping  time  and  again  through 
the  Harvard  line,  generally  behind  Keck 
whose  play  was  brilliant  bbth  on  offense 
and  defense.  Murray  also  claims  distinc- 
tion, as  by  his  clever  pass  of  35  yards  to 
Lourie  the  first  Tiger  touchdown  was 
made.  The  Harvard  backfield  and  Kane, 
Hubbard  and  Havemeyer  of  the  line  put 
up  a  stiff  defense  which  smothered  most 
of  the  Princeton  running  and  aerial  at- 
tacks. Buell,  however,  was  the  hero  of 
the  day  since  his  long,  high  pass  of  30 
yards  to  Maoomber  in  the  last  minutes  of 
play  gained  the  second  Crimson  touch- 
down. Faxon  kicked  the  goal  which  tied 
the  score. 

Following  an  easy  victory  by  a  substi- 
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tute  team  over  Brown,  27-0,  the  Crimson 
faced  Yale  at  New  Haven  with  a  confi- 
dence gained  from  past  victories.  Seven 
teams  had  been  defeated  and  Princeton 
tied.  To  Princeton  and  Centre  College 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  been  the  only 
teams  to  cross  the  Harvard  goal  line  either 
by  touchdown  or  drop-kick.  In  the  game 
with  the  Elis  this  record  was  not  broken. 
Try  as  she  would  Yale  could  not  pierce  the 
Crimson  defense  consecutively  and  the 
game  wavered  back  and  forth  over  the 
field,  the  ball  being  held  in  Yale's  terri- 
tory most  of  the  time.  Kempton  playing 
quarterback  for  Yale  was  the  outstanding 
star  of  the  team,  tearing  and  wriggling 
his  way  several  times  through  the  entire 
Harvard  team  only  to  be  downed  by  the 
last  man  back.  On  the  other  hand,  Fitts, 
Owen  and  Humphrey  could  be  relied 
upon  to  gain  through  the  Eli  line  steadily 
enough  to  get  within  scoring  distance 
several  times.  Owing  to  the  vigilance  of 
the  Harvard  backs  the  Yale  aerial  attack 
was  completely  disrupted;  on  the  other 
hand  the  open  attack  which  Harvard  at- 
tempted earlier  in  the  game  than  has  been 
past  custom  was  productive.  This  cou- 
pled with  brilliant  openfield  running  en- 
abled the  Crimson  to  score  three  times  by 
a  drop-kick,  the  final  score  being  M). 
The  following  Harvard  men  took  part  in 
the  game,  thus  winning  their  letters: 

Wesley  Goodwin  Brocker,  *22,  of  Lind- 
strom,  Minn.;  John  Fiske  Brown,  '22,  of 
Plymouth;  Charles  Chauncey  Buell,  '23, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.;  John  Crocker,  '22,  dt 
Fitchburg;  Winthrop  Hallowell  Churchill, 
'23,  of  Milton;  Henry  Hardwick  Faxon, 
'21,  of  Quincy;  Robert  Lawrence  Pinley, 
'21,  of  Albany,  N.Y.;  Roscoe  William 
FitU,  '22,  of  Brookline;  Joseph  John  Fits- 
gerald,  '23,  of  Everett;  John  Gaston,  '21, 
of  Boston;  Mitchell  Gratwick,  '22,  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Arthur  Dean  Hamilton, 
'21,  of  Milton;  Charles  Frederick  Have- 
mcyer,  '22,  of  New  York  City;  Arnold 
Horween,  '£1^  of  Chicago*  HI.;  Wynant 


Davis  Hubbard,  '22,  of  Readville;  Rich- 
ard Sears  Humphrey,  '21,  of  Hyde  Park; 
Frank  Jewett  Johnson,  '22,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Richmond  Keith  Kane,  '22,  of 
Marion;  Charles  Clark  Macomber,  '22, 
of  Newtonville;  George  Owen,  '23,  of 
Newton;  Robert  Mintum  Sedgwick,  '21, 
of  Cambridge;  Charles  Alfred  Tiemey, 
*22,  of  Dorchester;  James  Randdph  Tol- 
bert,  Jr.,  '22,  of  Hobart,  Okla.;  Thomas 
Smith  Woods,  '21,  of  Boston,  and  John 
Archibald  Sessions,  '21,  of  Northampton, 
manager. 

Of  this  number  only  seven  men  had 
received  their  "H.'s"  before.  These  men 
were:  Gratwick,  Havemeyer,  Horween, 
Hubbard,  Humphrey,  Kane,  and  Sed^ 
wick. 

Late  in  December,  just  before  the  Christ- 
mas vacation,  Richmond  Keith  Kane,  '22, 
of  Newport,  R.I.,  was  elected  captain  of 
the  deven  for  next  year.  Throughout  the 
season  he  had  played  a  consistent  game  at 
left  end. 

Parallel  to  the  'Varsity,  the  Freshman 
team  was  winding  up  its  season.  While  the 
University  was  fighting  Princeton  to  a  tie 
at  Cambridge  the  Freshman  eleven  bat- 
tled to  a  17-17  tie  with  the  l^ger  cubs. 
The  next  week  Yale  came  to  Cambridge. 
Chances  of  victory  seemed  bright  during 
the  first  half,  but  when  Yale  once  got 
started  in  the  second,  her  men  tore  down 
through  the  1924teamfor  four  touchdowns 
before  the  game  ended  with  the  score  at 
28-3.  J.  J.  Lee  made  the  only  tally  for  the 
Freshmen  on  a  drop-kick.  Through  the 
contest  he  played  a  briUiant  game,  aided 
by  his  running  mates,  E.  L.  Gehrke  and 
Percy  Jenkins. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  football 
season  a  verbal  contest  raged  over  the 
question  of  wearing  numerals  by  the  foot- 
ball players.  Many  people  were  anxious 
that  this  plan  be  adopted  at  Harvard  as  it 
is  at  the  majority  of  other  colleges  and  at 
Princeton  and  Yale.  Coach  R.  T.  Fisher 
and  Coach  James  Knox  asserted  that  the 
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Harvard  plan  of  football  coaching  de- 
pended on  hidden  details  and  that  the 
wearing  of  numbers  would  make  it  far 
easier  for  visiting  scouts.  Consequently 
the  plan  was  not  adopted. 

As  soon  as  the  football  season  had  come 
to  a  close,  practice  for  the  University  bas- 
ketball team  was  started.  Since  1911  there 
has  been  no  University  basketball  team 
and  great  interest  was  shown  in  this  new 
move.  Last  year  a  Freshman  five  had  been 
assembled  and  it  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  'Varsity  team  this  season.  Under  the 
coaching  of  Edward  Wachter  who  has  had 
long  experience  both  playing  the  game  and 
as  a  coach,  the  squad  of  over  fifteen  men 
was  rapidly  drilled  into  shape.  As  the  sea- 
son progressed  it  was.  found  necessary  to 
appoint.D.  £.  Walter,  jSGB.,  an  assistant, 
since  more  and  more  men  came  out  to 
play  the  game.    In  the  ten  games  that 
have  been  played  so  far  only  three  have 
been  lost,  two  of  them  being  to  the  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute  which  last 
year  produced  the  champions  of  New  Eng- 
land. Wesleyan  won  the  other  game  after 
a  stiff  fight,  the  score  being  33-Sl.  The 
scores  thus  far  have  been  as  follows,  the 
first  figures  representing  the  University 
totals:  CUrk  College.  26H24;  Worcester 
Polytech.,    21-43;   Middlebury   College, 
35-^;  Wesleyan,  31-33;  Tufts  College, 
53H»;  Amherst,  4JHi4;  Williams,  24-13; 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  25- 
21;  Worcester  Tech.,    17-36;  and  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  20-14. 
The  line-up  for  most  of  the  games  in- 
cluding those  of  the  first  of  the  schedule 
was:  R.  W.  Pitts,  *23,  rf ;  J.  PaUo,  '23,  If; 
H.  B.  Tyson,  '23.  c;  H.  E.  Peuing,  '23, 
rg;  and  J.  B.  Tolbert,  '22,  Ig.  As  can  be 
seen,  the  team  is  very  largely  composed  of 
the  Freshman  team  of  last  year.  Early  in 
the  year  James  R.  Tolbert,  of  Hobart, 
Okla.,  was  elected  acting  captain  and  later 
was  chosen  captain.   He  proved  the  star 
of  the  defense  and  with  Pallo  and  Pitts  in 
the  offense  a  fast  and  powerful  team  has 


been  developed.  In  the  last  three  games, 
however,  Tolbert  has  been  suffering  from 
a  flat  foot  and  his  place  has  been  filled  ably 
by  S.  B.  Chase,  '21. 

The  Freshman  team  has  proved  to  be 
an  unusual  combination,  as  in  seven  early- 
season  games  so  far  played  the  heavy  An- 
dover  five  was  the  only  one  not  defeated. 
The  score  of  that  game  was  30-32,  follow- 
ing the  victories  over  Worcester  North 
High  School,  62-29;  Dartmouth,  1924, 
40-34;  Cushing  Academy,  35-27;  St. 
George's  School,  74-20;  New  Hampshire 
Stete  College,  1924,  36-33;  Wentworth 
Institute,  57-16.  Lewis  Gordon,  of  Glou- 
cester, who  soon  showed  himself  to  be  the 
best  all-around  man  on  the  team,  was 
elected  captain. 

A  great  deal  of  comment  and  thought 
was  aroused  over  the  so-called  scandal  of 
the  Senior  elections.  There  has  been  of 
recent  times  a  tendency  toward  indiffer- 
ence to  class  elections  on  the  part  of  the 
undergraduates  which  last  year  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  ruling  requiring  60  per 
cent  of  any  class  to  vote  to  assure  the  le- 
gality of  any  election.  This  ruling  did  not, 
however,  apply  to  the  elections  of  the 
Senior  class  officers.  Early  in  the  year 
James  Read  Morss,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  and 
Robert  Mintum  Sedgwick,  of  New  York 
City,  were  elected  by  the  Senior  Class  as 
its  representatives  on  the  Student  Coun- 
cil. On  Wednesday,  December  9,  the  vot- 
ing for  all  the  class  officers  except  secre- 
tary and  the  Class  Committees,  was  held 
resulting  in  the  election  of  the  following 
men:  Henry  Hardwick  Faxon,  of  Quincy, 
First  Marshal;  Robert  Mintum  Sedg- 
wick, of  Cambridge,  Second  Marshal; 
and  John  Archibald  Sessions,  of  North- 
ampton, Third  Marshal.  A  total  of  305 
Seniors  went  to  the  polk;  105  less  than 
voted  last  year. 

The  list  of  men  elected  to  other  offices 
was  as  follows: 

Treasurer:  Roy  Edward  Larsen,  of 
Brookline;  Poet,  Francis  Wayne   Mac- 
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Veagh,  of  New  York  City;  Odiat,  Leon 
Auzias  de  Turenne,  of  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton; Orator,  Thomas  Hebne  Mills,  of 
Portland,  Oregon;  Ivy  Orator,  David 
Thompson  Watson  McCord,  of  Washing 
ton.  Pa.;  Chorister,  Joseph  Frederidc 
Lautner,  of  Evansville,  Indiana. 

The  following  day,  discrepancies  were 
discovered  that  apparently  could  not  be 
accounted  for,  and  the  1921  Nominating 
Committee  decided  to  hold  an  entire  new 
election.  Reports  of  scandal  and  corrup- 
tion flew  around  the  College  and  excite- 
ment was  intense.  The  CniiMon,  believing 
that  a  new  election  would  be  unfair  to  the 
men  whose  names  were  involved  in  the 
first  results,  obtained  leave  and  conducted 
an  accurate  and  careful,  though  unofficial, 
recount  of  the  ballots.  This  recount  ex- 
plained the  previous  error  clearly  as  due 
to  gross  carelessness  and  not  to  corrup- 
tion. By  this  recount  the  three  Marshals 
were  H.  H.  Faxon,  D.  F.  O'Connell,  and 
J.  A.  Sessions.  Immediately  the  Student 
Council  met  and  appointed  an  official 
committee  to  recount  the  ballots  voting  to 
accept  their  tally  as  final.  Changes  re- 
sulted in  the  office  of  Second  Marshal, 
where  0*Connell  was  elected  in  place  of 
R.  M.  Sedgwick,  and  in  that  of  Orator, 
where  William  Sumner  Holbrook,  Jr.,  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  was  elected  in  the  place 
of  T.  H.  Mills,  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  following  week  the  Secretary  and 
the  various  Class  Committees  were  elected 
with  the  following  results:  Secretary, 
Thomas  Stilwell  Lamount,  of  New  York 
City;  Class  Committee,  Robert  Mintum 
Sedgwick,  of  Cambridge,  Richard  Sears 
Humphrey,  of  Hyde  Park;  Class  Day 
Committee,  Hermon  Dunlop  Smith,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  Arthur  Dean  Hamilton,  of 
Milton,  Thomas  Crane  Wales,  of  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Thomas  Redmond  Thayer,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Hamilton  McFadden,  of 
Cambridge,  George  Storer  Baldwin,  Jr.,  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  Kenneth  Campbell,  of  Mt. 
Hamilton*  CaL;  Photographic  Committee, 


Robert  Lawrence  Finky,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
James  Norman  White,  of  Chicago,  IIl^ 
Rexford  Wadkigh  Barton,  of  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Soon  after  the  Christmas  vacation,  J.  F. 
Lautner,  *21,  who  had  been  chosen  Choi^ 
ister,  was  taken  sick  and  had  to  leave  Col- 
lege. Alden  French,  of  Boston,  who  had 
received  the  second  highest  number  ci 
votes  for  Senior  Chorister,  automatically 
succeeded  Lautner  in  that  office. 

Beguming  the  first  c^  December  a 
campaign  fw  the  University  Endowment 
Fund  was  conducted  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity and  over  $65,000  was  collected. 
The  aim  of  the  committee  was  to  obtain 
a  100  per  cent  subscription  no  matter  how 
small  individual  contributions  might  be. 
This  percentage  was  reached  in  those  men 
residing  at  College,  but  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  seeing  the  many  who  live  away  a 
complete  100  per  cent  was  found  impossi- 
ble even  though  the  campaign  lasted  into 
January.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Ebover*s 
visit  to  Boston  a  campaign  for  the  Hoover 
Fund  was  inaugurated  and  excluding  the 
Medical  and  Dental  Schools  about  $7850 
was  turned  in. 

The  annual  Fall  Handicap  Meet  ended 
the  Fall  track  season.  Almost  immedi- 
ately W.  J.  Bingham,  '16,  the  new  Direc- 
tor of  track  athletics,  issued  a  call  for  can- 
didates for  winter  track.  In  pursuance  of 
the  policy  started  last  spring  to  put  trade 
at  the  University  on  a  level  with  the  other 
major  sports  the  management  is  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  get  men  out  for  the 
squads  and  tO  provide  adequate  coaching 
for  aU  those  that  do  come  out.  Coach 
Bingham  is  now  engaged  in  developing  a 
system  for  track  coaching  similar  to  that 
used  in  football  coaching.  He  maintains 
that  only  through  the  use  of  a  regular  and 
tried  system  can  a  successful  team  be  de- 
veloped. During  the  winter,  gymnasium 
classes  have  been  held  for  track  men 
besides  work  on  the  outdoor  board  trade 
Effects  were  bent  primarily  on  shaping 
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men  for  the  B.A.A.  games  in  which  Har- 
vard annuaUy  enters  three  relay  teams  in 
addition  to  many  entries  in  the  special 
events. 

Farwell  Gregg  Bemis,  '22,  of  Chestnut 
Hill,  was  rejected  captain  of  the  Uni- 
versity Cross  Country  team,  after  the 
dose  of  a  rather  unsuccessful  season  in 
which  defeats  were  administered  both  by 
Cornell  and  by  Yale. 

Interest  in  the  winter  minor  sports  has 
grown  tremendously  since  a  few  years  ago 
and  every  day  the  need  of  enlarged  facili- 
ties is  increasing.  Soon  after  the  Yale 
football  game  the  wrestling,  swimming, 
fencing,  gynmasium  team,  and  rifle  team 
squads  were  called.  Both  Squash  Racquets 
and  Squash  Tennis  teams  were  formed  and 
the  aid  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Cowles,  the  profes- 
sional  at  the  Harvard  Club,  was  obttdned. 
This  is  a  new  departure  and  is  the  result 
of  the  great  interest  suddenly  shown  in 
squash.  Last  year  14  squash  courts  were 
built  in  the  old  Randolph  Gymnasium! 
Almost  at  once  the  demand  far  exceeded 
their  capacity.  Boxing  classes,  which  were 
started  under  the  tutelage  of  Larry  Con- 
ley,  grew  to  such  size  that  the  men  had  to 
be  taken  in  several  relays.  The  system  of 
compulsory  Freshman  athletics  has  proved 
most  successful  and  has  had  a  surprising 
influence  on  the  attendance  of  upper-class 
men  at  the  indoor  sports.  The  number  of 
lockers  rented  to  others  than  those  en- 
gaged in  compulsory  athletics  is,  in  the 
Hemenway  Gymnasium,  883;  in  the  Big 
Tree  Swimming  Pool,  150;  and  in  the 
squash  courts,  193,  making  a  total  of 
1226.  On  the  basketball  floor  of  Hemen- 
way Gynmasium  there  are  always  teams 
aryin^irmging  while  others  are  waiting  their 
turn,  even  though  the  Freshman  teams 
use  the  new  Freshman  Athletic  Building. 
Perhaps  the  two  greatest  needs  ol  the 
University  in  the  line  of  equipment  for 
these  indoor  sports  are  enlarged  basket- 
ball and  locker  facilities,  and  a  swimming 
pool.  To  do  what  it  can  toward  this  end 


and  to  further  the  interests  of  the  minor 
sports  a  Minor  Sports  Council  has  been 
formed  of  the  captains  and  managers  of 
the  minor  sport  teams.  At  present  this 
Council  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  ade- 
quate official  rq)resentation  on  the 
Student  Council. 

In  the  annual  mid-year  elections  the 
Crimson  chose  as  officers  for  the  next  half- 
year:  Herman  Dunlop  Smith,  *21,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  as  President;  Melville  Pratt 
Baker,  '22,  of  Weliesley  Hills,  as  Managing 
Editor;  Frederick  Shattuck  Whiteside,*22, 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  as  Photographic  chair- 
man; and  Henry  Hazen  Reed,  '23,  of  New 
York  City,  as  Secretary.  The  following 
men  were  also  taken  on  the  board  of  edi- 
tors; John  Maunder  Kleberg,  '22,  of  Com- 
wall-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  and  Burke  Boyoe, 
'22,  of  New  York  City,  to  the  Editorial 
Department;  Clifton  Powell  Fordyce,  '23, 
of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  Robert  Emery  An- 
derson, Jr.,  '23,  of  Newton  Center,  and 
Bertram  Kimball  little,  '23,  of  Salem,  to 
the  News  Department;  and  Aldo  Rudolph 
Balsam,  '23,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  to  the 
Business  Department. 

For  the  coming  term,  the  Lampoon 
elected  officers  as  follows:  Joseph  Alger, 
'22,  of  Brockton,  President;  Nathaniel 
Choate,  '22,  of  Framingham  Center,  Ibis; 
Robb  Hansell  Sagendorph,  '22,  of  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Treasurer;  Bradley  De  Lamater 
Nash,  '23,  of  Brookline,  Secretary;  John 
Goodyear  Allen,  '22,  of  Marlborough,  Cir- 
culation Manager. 

To  hold  office  for  the  next  half-year  the 
Harvard  MagaTsine  elected  the  following 
men:  John  Julian  Ryan,  '21,  of  Brookline, 
Literary  Editor;  Selden  Melville  Loring, 
'22,  of  Weliesley  Hills,  Art  Editor;  David 
Hall,  '22,  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  Managing 
Editor;  John  Paul  Merrill,  '23,  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  Business  Manager;  Clark  Wright 
Heath,  '22,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Circulation 
Manager. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Advocate  Board  Wil- 
liam Whitman,  8d,  '22,  of  Boston,  was 
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elected  President  for  1921-22.  Other  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  year  as  follows: 
Treasurer,  Henry  Stuart  Payson  Rowe,  '22. 
of  Brookline;  Pegasus,  Francis  Wayne 
MacVeagh,  '21,  of  New  York  City;  Secre- 
tary, Edward  Augustus  Weeks,  '22,  of 
Elizabeth,  N.J.;  and  Business  Manager, 
Charles  Christian  Hewitt,  '23,  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  Nine  men  were  added  to  the 
Board;  eight  Literary  Editors  and  one 
Business  Editor.  Francis  Beidler,  Jr.,  '21, 
of  Chicago,  111.;  Stedman  Buttrick,  Jr., 
'22,  of  Concord;  Jiles  Berry  Fleming,  '22, 
of  Augusta,  Ga.;  William  Chapin  Jackson, 
'22,  of  Darien,  Conn.;  Robert  Cameron 
Rogers,  '23,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.;  Sher- 
man Skinner  Rogers,  '22,  of  Santa  Bar^ 
bara,  Cal.;  and  Edward  Augustus  Weeks, 
'22,  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  were  made  reg^ihir 
Literary  Editors,  and  Arthur  Morley 
Dobson,  '21,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  an 
Honorary  Literary  Editor;  Harry  Living- 
stone Hartley,  '23,  of  Boston,  was  made  a 
regular  Business  Editor. 

This  winter  the  Dramatic  Club  selected 
for  its  annual  winter  performance  The 
Dragon,  a  three-act  Fairy  Tale  by  Lady 
Gregory.  Both  the  acting  and  the  scenery 
created  much  favorable  comment  and  the 
attendance  at  the  show  exceeded  the  rec- 
ords for  many  years  back.  Previous  to  the 
Dramatic  Club  production  the  Cercle 
Frangais  presented  three  times  Fanny 
Lear,  by  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy.  Never  be- 
fore has  a  Cercle  Frangais  play  made  such 
a  tremendous  success.  The  third  organi- 
zation which  presents  serious  plays  in  the 
University  is  the  47  Workshop.  This  fall 
it  chose  to  produce  two  short  plays,  MU* 
Mercy,  by  Louise  W.  Bray,  and  Time  Will 
TeU,  by  Rachel  L.  Field. 

With  even  greater  success  than  it  re- 
ceived last  year  the  University  Glee  Club 
made  a  Christmas  trip  to  the  Middle 
West.  In  addition  it  gave  a  concert  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  that  stirred 
even  the  exacting  critics  to  praise,  and  a 
concert  in  Symphony  Hall  with  Albert 


Spalding  as  soloist  that  again  proved  the 
value  of  the  new  departure  the  Glee  Club 
took  last  year  in  separating  from  the  Hsn 
yard  Musical  Clubs  under  its  own  name. 

For  securing  many  interesting  speakers 
at  the  Harvard  Union  the  Graduate  Man- 
ager, John  U.  Nef,  '20,  deserved  credit. 
The  long  list  includes  the  Hon.  Crawford 
Vaughan,  former  premier  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, who  spoke  on  "Greater  Britain  and 
America";  General  Nivelle  and  Colonel 
Azan  who  spoke  on  "France  and  Ameri- 
can Relations."  Professor  Copeland  gave 
his  annual  Christmas  Reading  just  before 
the  vacation,  and  was  followed  &Ye  days 
later  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  the  world- 
famous  Arctic  explorer.  After  the  vaca- 
tion Thomas  W.  Lamont,  '92,  spoke  on 
the  "Political  Situation  in  China  and 
Japan."  Mr.  William  A.  White  followed 
with  an  account  of  "  The  Farce  of  the  Po- 
litical Parties."  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Student  Liberal  Club  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Union  at  which  various  types  of 
Socialism  were  expounded.  Harry  W. 
Laidler,  of  Columbia,  spoke  of  the  Social- 
ist Party,  Dr.  Antoinette  F.  Konikow 
talked  on  the  Conmiunist  Party,  while  J. 
T.  ("Red")  Doran  concluded  the  meeting 
by  a  discussion  of  the  I.W.W. 

Harvard  has  become  accustomed  to 
winning  hockey  games  in  the  past  eight 
years,  but  the  1921  seven  more  than  justi- 
fied any  expectations  in  its  early-season 
encounters.  Captain  E.  L.  Bigelow,  '21, 
led  his  men  to  victories  over  King's  Col- 
lege of  Nova  Scotia,  9-1;  the  BA.A.,  4- 
1;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  2- 
0;  and  Dartmouth,  5-0.  With  the  Prince- 
ton game  the  University  aggregation 
seemed  to  outstrip  its  own  record,  hum- 
bling the  visitors  in  the  Boston  Arena  by 
a  7-0  margin.  Captain  Maxwell  and  his 
Tiger  septet  never  found  opportunity  to 
do  more  than  threaten  the  Crimson  goal, 
while  the  University  forwards  drove 
through  time  and  again  for  tallies  into  the 
Princeton  cage.   The  line-up  for  aU  the 
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earlier  contests  continued  unchanged  in 
important  respects:  F.  McN.  Bacon,  '21, 
1.  w.;  H.  B.  W.  Snelling.  '21.  or  R.  W. 
Buntin,  '21»  L  c;  Captain  £.  L.  Bigelow, 
'21,  r.  c;  R.  W.  Emmons,  ocC.,  r.  w.; 
George  Owen,  c.p.;  R.  S.  Humphrey,  p.; 
Jabish  Hofanes,  g. 

The  seven  journeyed  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Ice  Palace  for  the  first  of  the  three- 
game  series  against  Yale.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  disinterested  spectator  the 
contest  was  a  walk-away,  though  it  did 
not  lack  int^est  to  the  Harvard  sympap 


thizer.  The  advantage  lay  to  the  Univer- 
sity throughout,  Bigelow  proving  himself 
one  of  the  greatest  college  forwards  in  the 
game  by  his  brilliant  offensive  work,  de- 
spite the  vigorous,  acrobatic  defense  of 
Carson,  the  Blue  captain,  at  cover-point 
for  the  New  Haven  players.  Seven  to 
nothing  was  the  final  score.  Two  men 
made  their  'Varsity  letters  for  the  first 
time:  George  Owen  and  Richard  Hum- 
phrey, and  C.  W.  Baker,  '22,  and  Donald 
Angier,  '22,  both  "H"  men  of  last  winter, 
earned  a  chance  to  play  again. 


THE  GRADUATES. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES. 

S/*  The  penoaal  news  b  comfnled  from  inf oraui- 
tion  fumislied  by  the  CIa«  Secretaries  and  by  the 
Secietaries  ci  Harvard  Gubs  and  Associations,  and 
from  other  reliable  sources.  The  value  of  this  de* 
liartment  might  be  greatly  enhanced  if  Harvard 
men  everywhere  would  contribute  to  it.  Respon- 
sibility for  errors  should  rest  with  the  Editor. 

S/*  It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  assign 
recent  Harvard  men  to  their  proper  Class,  since 
many  who  caU  themselves  classmates  take  thefr 
degrees  in  different  years.  It  sometimes  hi4>pens, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  news  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
taries, the  Qass  rating  of  the  Quinquennial  Cata- 
logue is  not  strictJty  fdlowed. 

^^  Much  additional  perKmal  news  will  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  Harvard  Oubs.  in  the  Corpo* 
ration  and  Overseers'  Becords,  and  in  the  Univer- 
■ity  Notes. 

V*  The  name  of  the  State  is  omitted  in  case  of 
towns  in  Massachusetts. 

CLASS  SECRETARIES*  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of 
the  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  Thursday, 
April  28,  at  6.30  p.m. 

1852. 
William  Gardner  Choate  died  at 
TVallingford,  Conn.,  Nov.  14, 1920.  He 
was  born  at  Salem,  Aug.  80,  1830,  and 
was  the  brother  of  Joseph  Hodges 
Choate,  also  of  the  Class  of  1852.  He 
took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  at  the  Harvard 


Law  School  in  1854,  and  the  A.M.  de- 
gree in  1860.  For  many  years  he  prac- 
tised law  in  New  York  City  and  was 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  Choate,  Laroque, 
Shipman  &  Barlow.  From  1878  to  1881 
he  served  as  a  Federal  judge  in  New 
York.  He  established  Rosemary  Hall, 
a  school  for  girls,  helped  to  found  the , 
Choate  School,  and  had  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York. 

1860. 
J.  T.  MoRSB,  Jr.,  See,, 

16  Fairfield  St,  Boston. 

Arthur  May  Knapp  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  May  29,  1841.  His  fa- 
ther, William  Henry  Knapp,  was  de- 
scended from  Nicholas  Knapp,  who 
came  from  Saltonstall  and  settled  in 
Watertown  in  1682.  His  mother  was 
Emily  Thompson,  and  through  her 
Knapp  was  a  grand-nephew  of  Count 
Rumford,  the  distinguished  scientist. 
Knapp*s  school  life  was  passed  in  West 
Newton,  and  from  the  "  English  and 
Classical  School ''  there  he  came  to 
Harvard,  entering  in  1857  the  Sopho- 
more class  and  so  graduating  in  1860. 
After  graduation  he  filled  sundry  posi- 
tions as  a  teacher,  in  schools  and  pri- 
vately, until  on  Sept.  12,  1862,  he  en- 
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listed  as  a  private  in  Company  F  of  the 
44th  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers. This  was  one  of  the  "nine 
months  regiments,"  and  was  sent  for 
service  in  North  Carolina,  where  it  took 
part  in  sundry  minor  engagements. 
Knapp  was  mustered  out,  at  the  end  of 
its  term  of  enlistment,  June  18,  1863. 
Soon  afterward  he  entered  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  graduating  in  1867. 
On  Dec.  16  of  the  same  year  he  married 
Frances  Mitchell  Folger,  daughter  of 
George  Howland  Folger,  of  Nantucket. 
From  1867  to  1870  he  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Provi- 
dence, R.I.;  thence  he  went  to  the  In- 
dependent Congregational  Church  in 
Bangor,  M«.,  staying  until  1878;  and 
thence  in  1880,  to  the  First  Parish  in 
Watertown,  where  he  remained  until 
1887.  Religious  work  was  the  thread 
which  ran  through  Knapp*8  life,  at  first 
in  the  way  of  preaching,  later  more  in 
connection  with  instruction.  But  it  was 
not  his  achievement  in  this  direction 
which  chiefly  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  outside  observer.  To  us,  his  clas»- 
mates,  and  to  his  acquaintances  in  gen- 
eral, he  appeared  as  one  of  the  world^s 
greatest  travelers.  He  seemed  never 
at  rest  in  any  permanent  way  any- 
where. He  had  always  just  come  from 
some  distant  spot,  and  to  be  packing 
his  trunk  —  if  he  ever  unpacked  it  — 
to  start  without  needless  delay  for  some 
other  place  not  less  remote.  When  he 
left  this  earth  there  was  little  of  it  that 
he  had  not  seen.  The  record  of  his  com- 
ings and  his  goings  is  bewildering.  He 
began  his  wanderings  early,  for  he  in- 
terrupted his  course  at  Harvard  by 
taking  the  Junior  year  for  travel.  In 
the  Boston  ship  Crusader,  he  made  a 
voyage  around  Cape  Horn,  stopping  at 
sundry  South  American  Pacific  ports, 
and  at  various  islands  savage  of  name 
and  doubtless  also  in  other  respects. 
Among   these  he    included    Robinson 


Crusoe's  isle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  but 
did  not  linger  there  so  long  as  did  the 
first  settler.   Immediately  after  gradu- 
ation he  passed  some  time  in   West 
Canada.    In  the  interval  between  his 
service  in  his  parish  at  Watertown  and 
that  in  his  parish  at  Fall  River,  he 
made  his  first  trip  to  Japan,  and  before 
he  rttumed   he  had  explored  exten- 
sively the  neighboring  islands.     The 
place   attracted   him,   and   he   subse- 
quently made  many  trips  thither,  so 
many,  in  fact,  that  I  have  not  been  able 
quite   to   disentangle  and  enumerate 
them.    In  1874  he  made  his  first  trip 
to  Europe,  devoting  his  time  to  Italy 
and  Germany.   Other  countries  he  ex- 
plored in  1886.    In  1891  he  was  again 
in  Europe,  but  came  back  to  pass  the 
winter  in  California.    Japan,  however, 
became  a  sort  of  adopted  home  for  him. 
His  first  trip  thither,  in  1888,  was  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  for  teaching  "  Uni- 
tarian Christianity  "  to  the  Japanese. 
He  came  home,  reported,  and  forth- 
with sailed  back  again  in  company  with 
a  colleague  and  three  professors  for  the 
University  at  Tokio.   In  1891  he  again 
came  home  via  Egypt  and  France.   In 
1893  and  again  in  1894  he  repeated  his 
annual  voyage,  and  his  report  to  the 
Class   Secretary  stated   that  he  had 
crossed  the  Pacific  seven  times.    In 
Japan  he  owned  and  edited  a  news- 
paper.   In  1897  he  published  "Feudal 
and  Modem  Japan,"  a  book  which  has 
been  well  esteemed.   In  1898  he  organ- 
ised the  Harvard  Club  at  Tokio,  pre- 
siding at  the  inaugural  dinner,  at  which 
twenty-four  Harvard  men  were  present, 
twelve  of  them  being  Japanese.   From 
Japan  he  made  journeys  for  traveling 
in  Korea  and  Manchuria  and  in  the 
interior  of  China,  also  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Java,  Siam,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments,  Ceylon,   India,   and  Burmah. 
One  of  his  returns  to  his  own  country 
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was  made  through  Egypt  and  southern 
Europe.  Another,  more  adventurous, 
was  through  the  di^ary  stretches  of 
Siberia,  and  thence  through  Russia.  It 
is  a  confusing  record.  A  painstaking 
friend  has  computed  that  his  sea  voy- 
ages covered,  in  round  numbers, 
800,000  miles.  How  many  miles  he 
traversed  by  land  no  man  can  tell.  It 
was  appropriate,  if  not  inevitable,  that 
he  should  be  a  member  of  the  "  Ends  of 
the  Earth  Club  "  in  New  York.  Fin- 
ally, as  strength  began  to  fail,  he  came 
back  to  drop  anchor  for  the  last  time  in 
the  old  home  port.  He  was  with  the 
Class  at  the  luncheon  on  its  sixtieth 
Commencement  Anniversary;  but  he 
was  evidently  very  ill.  On  Jan.  29, 
1021,  he  died  in  Newtonville,  in  the 
town  where  his  school  days  had  been 
passed.  The  funeral  services  were  at 
Mt.  Auburn  Chapel,  Feb.  21,  1921. 
His  son,  Arthur  Taylor  Knapp,  an  only 
child,  was  born  in  1870  and  died  in 
1006.  He  had,  however,  an  adopted 
daughter  to  whom  he  was  warndy  at- 
tached. In  his  report  made  in  1898  to 
the  Class  Secretary,  he  wrote:  "  We 
have  recently  had  an  addition  to  our 
family,  a  little  daughter  who  arrived 
a  few  months  ago  at  the  somewhat 
anusual  but  convenient  age  of  four 
years.*'  The  name  of  the  little  maiden 
was  "  Ayame "  which  signifies  white 
iris.  She  has  recently  been  married  in 
this  country  to  Allen  F.  Brewer.  — 
Charles  Henry  Fiske  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, Oct.  26,  1840.  His  father  was 
Augustus  H.  Fiske;  his  mother  was 
Hannah  Rogers  Bradford  of  the  Ply- 
mouth family,  whereby  he  himself  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Governor  Brad- 
ford. Charles,  their  second  son,  was 
educated  at  the  famous  "  Private 
Latin  School"  of  Mr.  Epes  Sargent 
Dixwell  in  Boston,  and  in  1856  was 
admitted  as  a  Freshman  in  Harvard 
College,  graduating  with  the  Class  in 


1860.  He  had  a  "  part  **  at  Commence- 
ment, and  the  subject  given  him  was 
—  "Improved  Cannon"!  A  greater 
incongruity  than  that  which  existed 
between  the  kindly,  rather  gentle  na- 
ture of  the  speaker  and  the  murderous 
topic  could  not  have  been  achieved 
either  by  malice  or  by  humor.  After 
graduation  he  passed  a  couple  of  years 
in  the  dry-goods  commission  house  of 
Francis  Skinner  &  Co.,  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  this  line  of  business  which 
was  most  useful  to  him  in  subsequent 
years.  Thence  he  went  to  read  law  in 
his  father's  office,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Suffolk  County  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1864.  A  heavy  responsibility 
fell  at  once  upon  hb  youthful  shoulders, 
inexperienced  as  yet  to  bear  such  bur- 
dens. His  father  had,  perhaps,  the 
largest  law  business  in  Boston,  being 
the  trusted  adviser  alike  of  the  manu- 
facturing corporations  and  the  selling 
firms  engaged  in  the  dry-goods  trade, 
which  was  then  stimulated  to  unprece- 
dented activity  by  the  Civil  War  needs. 
The  old  gentleman,  having  no  partner, 
inevitably  "  worked  himself  to  death," 
as  the  phrase  vividly  goes.  After  some 
months  of  failing  strength,  he  died,  and 
left  the  enormous  load  of  pending  busi- 
ness in  the  office,  together  with  the 
management  of  his  own  private  affairs 
and  large  property,  to  rest  wholly  upon 
his  son.  Charles,  however,  young  as 
he  was,  handled  it  with  conscientious 
fidelity  and  excellent  success.  The 
course  of  his  own  life  was  substantially 
determined  by  these  opening  years.  He 
continued  to  practise  law,  and  his 
affiliations  with  the  dry-goods  world 
were  maintained  through  his  life.  Thus 
he  became,  at  one  time  and  another, 
president  of  the  Androscoggin  Mills, 
of  the  Otis,  the  Thorndike,  the  Bates 
and  the  Columbian  manufacturing 
companies,  and  of  the  Boston  Duck  Co. 
In  1868  and  again  in  1872  be  was  a 
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member  of  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, sent  by  the  towns  of  Con- 
cord, Weston,  and  Lincoln.  For  thirty- 
seven  years  he  acted  regularly  as  mod- 
erator at  the  town  meetings  of  Weston, 
which  was  his  home  town.  It  was  in 
1643  that  one  of  his  Fiske  ancestors  had 
settled  there,  and  the  line  had  come 
down  unbroken  ever  since.  On  June  5, 
1868,  he  married  Cornelia  Frothing- 
ham  Bobbins,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Chandler  Bobbins  of  Boston.  On  Feb. 
18,  1872,  a  son  was  born  to  them, 
Charles  Henry,  Jr.  (Harvard,  1893). 
Two  days  later  his  wife  died.  The  only 
son  of  this  son,  a  third  Charles  Henry 
(Harvard,  '19),  was  an  officer  of  in- 
fantry in  the  late  war.  and  was  killed 
in  battle,  in  France,  in  1918.  It  is  the 
short  story  of  an  unpretentious  and 
simple  life,  but  worthy,  industrious,  and 
useful,  and  with  such  measure  of  public 
recognition  of  his  standing  among  his 
neighbors  as  fully  satisfied  his  modest 
temperament.  Doubtless  it  accorded 
agreeably  with  his  own  wishes,  which 
involved  nothing  in  the  way  of  ambi- 
tion. Indeed  he  was,  in  a  way,  handi- 
capped by  his  own  undue  modesty,  by 
what  seemed  a  certain  diffident  self- 
distrust,  which  found  expression  in  a 
gentleness  of  manner  which  might  have 
led  to  a  false  estimate  of  his  real  force. 
For  he  had  excellent  ability,  clear, 
sound,  good  sense,  and  abundant  de- 
cision and  firmness  of  character.  A 
more  scrupulously  conscientious  man 
never  lived,  nor  one  with  a  kindlier 
heart.  We  all  were  fond  of  him,  and  we 
all  respected  him. 

1862. 
Chablbb  p.  Warb,  Sec^ 

5t  AUcrton  St..  BrooUine. 

Henry  Upham  Jeffries  died  July  28, 
1920,  not  July  24,  as  reported  in  the 
Class  notes  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  Magazine. 


1864. 
Db.  W.  L.  Bichabdson,  See^ 
2C5  CommoDirailth  Ave.,  Bostoo. 

John  Perry  Barretty  son  of  Luther 
Gustavus  and  Margaret  (Bidley)  Bar- 
rett, was  born  in  Watertown,  Feb.  19. 
1841.  He  fitted  for  College  at  the  High 
School  in  Watertown.  He  died  in 
Wheaton,  111.,  Jan.  10,  1921.  After 
graduating,  he  studied  a  year  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  but  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  make  a  change, 
and  for  the  next  eleven  years  he  was  in 
business.  Part  of  the  time  he  was  in  the 
United  States  Custom  House  in  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.  Then  he  was  a  wholesale 
flour  dealer  in  Boston  for  four  years. 
After  that  he  went  West,  and  was  for 
some  years  in  St.  Louis,  being  treasurer 
and  purchasing  agent  on  a  railroad. 
Subsequently  he  was  in  trade  in  Boston 
and  in  Chicago.  Finally,  he  entered 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and 
completed  the  studies  begun  at  An- 
dover.  He  graduated  in  1877,  and 
entered  the  Congregational  ministry, 
being  at  that  time  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  He  spent  twenty-five  years  in 
public  work,  mostly  in  Illinois,  but  also 
in  Iowa  and  Michigan.  For  the  last 
few  years  he  suffered  greatly  from 
nervous  exhaustion,  due  to  excessive 
hard  work,  and  finally  was  compeUed 
to  relinquish  further  labor. 

1865. 

WiLUAM  Botch,  Sec,, 

181  SUte  St..  Boston. 

Dr.  WiUiam  Elbridge  Boardman  wss 
born  in  Boston,  April  27,  1844.  He 
graduated  from  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, Class  of  1861;  Harvard  College, 
1865;  Harvard  Medical  School,  1868. 
Following  a  period  as  interne  at  the 
Boston  City  Hospital,  he  studied 
abroad  for  a  year,  chiefly  at  Vienna. 
He  practised  in  Boston  the  remainder 
of  his  life.    In  the  earlier  years  of  bis 
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practice  he  was  actively  interested  in 
gynecology  and  obstetrics  and  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  gynecological  departments 
of  the  Carney  and  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pitals. Dr.  Boardman  was  married  June 
5, 1873,  to  Mary  B.  Bryant,  of  Boston, 
who  survives  him,  together  with  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  —  J.  C.  Soley 
was  a  temporary  member  of  the  Class 
of  1865.  He  then  graduated  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  He 
served  through  three  wars,  the  Civil 
War,  the  Spanish  War,  and  the  World 
War,  and  in  July,  1918,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant-commander.  He  is 
still  in  charge  of  the  Branch  Hydro- 
graphic  OflSce  at  New  Orleans. 

1867. 
Jakes  R.  Cabret,  Sec., 

79  Milk  St.,  Boaton. 

Jofieph  Balch  Braman  died  at  his 
home.  Apartment  A,  540  West  145th 
Street,  New  York  City,  on  Nov.  19, 
1920.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Gordon  Braman  and  Caroline  (Wil- 
liams) Braman  of  Brighton,  and  was 
born  there  Feb.  15, 1845.  He  served  in 
the  army  during  the  Civil  War,  his 
record  bein^  as  follows:  he  enlisted  at 
Boston,  Dec.  7,  1861,  in  Capt.  James 
M.  Magee's  Cavalry  Company,  the 
"  Mounted  Rifle  Rangers,"  known  as 
"  Butler's  Body  Guard,''  afterward  in 
service  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  attached 
to  the  80th  Regiment,  Massachusetts 
Volunteers.  He  was  discharged  at  New 
Orleans  June  21,  1862,  on  account  of 
disability.  After  leaving  College  he  en- 
listed again  at  Boston  May  16, 1764,  in 
the  12th  Unattached  Company,  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  serving  at  Prov- 
incetown.  Long  Point  Batteries.  On 
July  21,  1864,  he  was  commissioned  as 
Captain  of  Co.  D,  47th  Regiment, 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  soon 
after  was  discharged  on  Aug.  4,  1864. 


Between  these  periods  of  service  he 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1863  as  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1867,  butjeft 
College  at  the  end  of  his  Freshman 
year.  Soon  after  he  went  West  and 
was  military  storekeeper.  United  States 
Army,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  and  later  was  principal  of  one  of 
the  public  evening  schools  in  that  city. 
He  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1866  and  was  graduated  from  it  in 
1868,  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston  on  June  5,  1869,  and  subse- 
quently was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  Federal  Courts.  While  in  the  law 
school  he  married  Ella  Frances  Collins, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  W. 
Collins,  of  Brighton,  on  Sept.  10, 1867. 
After  his  admission  to  the  Massachu- 
setts bar  he  practised  law  in  Brighton 
until  January,  1871,  and  subsequently 
in  Boston.  In  December,  1872,  his 
health  being  impaired,  he  went  with  his 
family  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  July  7, 1873, 
and  practised  law  until  May,  1874. 
While  there  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner of  deeds  for  Massachusetts 
and  Georgia.  He  served  as  one  of  the 
vestry  of  St.  Athanasius  (Episcopal) 
Church  and  also  was  its  organist  during 
his  stay  there.  In  May,  1874,  having 
regained  his  health,  he  returned  to 
Boston  and  practised  law  there  until 
1883,  his  practice  being  as  notary  pub- 
lic, commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  commissioner  of  deeds 
for  all  the  States,  Territories,  and  Brit- 
ish Provinces,  United  States  passport 
agent,  and  publisher  of  and  dealer 
in  American  and  foreign  law  blanks. 
In  1883  he  removed  from  Boston  to 
New  York  where  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law,  devoting  himself  more 
particularly  to  the  business  of  commis- 
sioner,  passport  agent,   etc.,   holding 
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about  seventy-five  appoiDtments  and 
commissions  from  the  President,  Gov- 
ernors of  States,  and  foreign  coifntries. 
While  he  was  practising  law  in  Boston 
in  1874  his  wife  went  into  his  office  to 
become  his  assistant.  She  proved  so 
competent  that  it  was  decided  to  ask 
for  her  appointment  as  commissioner  of 
the  various  States.  Aided  and  endorsed 
by  Governor  Long  she  received  the  de- 
sired appointment  from  several  gover- 
nors. After  their  removal  to  New  York 
in  1883  she  continued  asking  for  these 
appointments,  and  in  1892  held  over 
forty  commissions  as  commissioner  of 
deeds  from  the  President  and  gover- 
nors, as  notary  public,  passport  agent, 
and  consular  agent.  She  and  her  hus- 
band had  two  offices  in  New  York  at 
that  time,  one  in  the  Equitable  Build- 
ing, 120  Broadway,  and  an  uptown 
office  at  1270  Broadway,  Mrs.  Braman 
attending  to  the  business  at  the  uptown 
office.  In  July,  1894,  he  returned  to 
Boston  and  opened  an  office  in  the 
Sears  Building,  still  retaining  his  New 
York  office  which  was  in  charge  of  his 
son,  but  in  June,  1895,  he  gave  up  his 
Boston  office  and  returned  to  New 
York.  In  the  latter  part  of  January, 
1912,  the  supposed  fireproof  Equitable 
Building  at  120  Broadway  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  Braman  lost  not 
only  his  valuable  office  equipment, 
blanks,  presses,  seals,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  papers  of  almost  a  lifetime, 
but  especially  things  which  could  not 
be  replaced,  such  as  diplomas  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  the  Shrine,  Scot- 
tish Rite,  Commandery,  American  and 
foreign  commissions,  army  papers,  etc. 
After  a  short  time  he  and  his  wife  took 
an  office  in  the  Trinity  Building,  111 
Broadway,  and  resumed  their  business. 
Braman  early  became  interested  in 
fraternal  societies.  In  January,  1868, 
he  joined  Nonantum  Lodge  No.  116, 
I.O.O.F.,  at  Brighton,  and  while  at 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  he  was  Master  Ma- 
son in  1874  of  Los  Angeles  Lodge  No. 
42,  F.  and  A.M.  In  September,  1874, 
he  became  a  member  of  Francis  Wash- 
bum  Post  No.  92,  G.A.R.,  of  Brighton. 
In  New  York  he  was  a  member  of  nu- 
merous fraternal  societies,  his  report  in 
1907  showing  that  he  was  a  member  of 
eight  different  Masonic  bodies.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  Beth-horon  Lodge, 
F.  and  A.M.,  of  Brookline,  Sept  10, 
1878,  by  affiliation  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Lodge  heretofore  mentioned.  On  May 
25,  1904,  he  was  appointed  Judge  Ad- 
vocate of  York  Commandery  No.  55, 
Knights  Templars,  Freemasons  of  New 
York  City.  January  21,  1906,  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Consistory  of 
New  York  City,  Ancient  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  of  Masons,  32d  degree. 
Braman  was  a  skilled  musician.  When 
about  ten  years  old  he  became  organist 
of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  in 
Brighton,  and  continued  as  such  until 
he  went  to  the  Civil  War.  He  also  sup- 
plied as  organist  at  St.  Paul*s  Episcopal 
Church  in  Brookline  while  the  organist, 
a  classmate,  Clement  K.  Fay,  was  ab- 
sent on  vacation.  For  several  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  in  poor  health  and 
unable  to  practise  his  profession.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  four  children, 
and  eight  grandchildren.  —  Dr.  B.  F. 
Davenport  retired  from  practice  in 
October,  1920,  keeping  only  his  home 
address,  67  Cooiidge  Hill  Road,  Water- 
town,  72,  Mass. 

1869. 
Tboicab  p.  Beal,  See^ 

Seoood  National  Bank,  Boston. 

Charles  WiUiam  Moseley,  son  of 
Edward  Strong  and  Charlotte  Augusta 
(Chapman)  Moseley,  died  Dec.  23, 
1920,  in  Newburyport,  where  he  was 
born  Dec.  24,  1847.  He  was  with  the 
Class  for  only  a  year,  leaving  College  to 
enter  commercial  life.  He  was  for  many 
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yean  a  member  of  the  firm  of  John 
Pickering  and  Moseley,  stock  and  ex- 
change brokers  at  40  State  St.,  Boston, 
establishing  an  extensive  and  successful 
business.  His  home  was  at  Newbury- 
port,  a  beautiful  estate  on  the  Merrimac 
River,  and  here  practically  his  entire 
life  was  passed  in  the  engrossing  interest 
of  its  development  and  care.  A  prom- 
inent and  active  citizen,  he  gave  gener- 
ously of  his  time  and  means  to  his 
native  city,  as  director  of  the  public 
library  and  treasurer  of  the  Peabody 
Fund,  trustee  of  the  Institution  for 
Savings,  president  of  the  Anna  Jaques 
Hospital,  and  of  the  Moseley  Fund  for 
Special  Services  in  Newburyport.  As 
the  surviving  executor  of  the  estate  of 
Julia  M.  Moseley,  he  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  building  and  giving  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  the 
new  administration  building  in  mem- 
ory of  his  cousin  and  our  classmate, 
William  O.  Moseley,  who  met  his  death 
on  the  Matterhorn  in  1879.  By  his 
will  he  gave  to  Newburyport  for  a  pub- 
lic park  a  large  tract  of  land  known  as 
the  **  Jackman  Pines  "  with  an  endow- 
ment for  its  maintenance  and  care.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Old  Newberry,  the  So- 
ciety of  Colonial  Wars,  and  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society, 
in  all  of  which  he  held  official  position, 
and  was  a  life  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society.  His 
family  had  been  long  and  prominently 
associated  with  Newburyport,  and  this 
association  he  continued  by  active  serv- 
ice to  the  city  and  its  varied  interests. 

1870* 
Thomas  B.  Ticknob.  See^ 

Bledfield. 
Monroe  has  been  reelected  Judge  of 
the   Superior   Court   of  Los   Angeles 
County,  Cal. 


1871. 

A.  M.  Babnes,  Sec, 

719  Manachtttetts  Ave.,  Cambridge. 

Francis  Lunan  Amoiy  died  in  New 
York  Jan.  7,  1921.  He  was  born  in 
Boston  June  5, 1850,  and  was  fitted  for 
College  at  £.  S.  Dixwell's  Latin  School. 
After  graduation  he  traveled  abroad  for 
two  years,  and  then  entered  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  received  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  June  80, 1875.  He  was 
trustee  of  various  estates,  and  also 
president  and  a  director  of  the  Cabot 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  a  director  of 
the  Fisher  Manufacturing  Co.,  the 
Puget  Sound  Real  Estate  Trust,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  the  Salmon  Falls  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  and  the  Tudor  Co.,  of 
which  he  was  also  president.  On  May 
12,  1886,  he  was  married  to  Grace 
Josephine  Minot,  of  Boston.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sons,  Charles  Minot 
Amory,  Harvard  1912,  and  Francis  I. 
Amory,  Harvard  1917,  and  a  daughter, 
Mary  Josephine  Amory,  wife  of  Fulton 
Cutting,  Harvard  1910,  of  New  York 
City. 

1872. 
A.  L.  Lincoln,  5«e., 

120  State  St,  Boston. 

Merton  Spencer  Keith  was  born  at 
North  Bridgewater,  now  Brockton,  Jan. 
27,  1851,  and  died  at  Cambridge  Nov. 
15, 1920.  He  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schpols  of  North  Bridgewater,  at  the 
Academy  there,  and,  especially  just  be- 
fore passing  the  examinations  for  Har- 
vard, by  himself.  Poor  before  he  en- 
tered, and  dependent  largely  upon  his 
own  labor  in  remaining  to  complete  the 
four  years'  course,  he  was  further  handi- 
capped by  a  heart  trouble  which  mani- 
fested itself  in  his  childhood,  lasted 
throughout  his  life,  and  finally  was  the 
cause  of  his  death.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Everett  Athenseum,  Pi  Eta,  of 
which  he  was  secretary,  and  Phi  Beta 
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Kappa,  of  which  he  was  treasurer  and 
corresponding  secretary.  At  the  end 
of  the  Sophomore  year  he  received  a 
detur,  "  Plutarch's  Lives,"  in  five  vol- 
umes. He  graduated  the  first  scholar  in 
his  class,  with  honors  in  classics,  a 
tutrnna  cum  lauds  with  his  A.B.  and 
a  Commencement  part,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  deliver.  He  entered 
College  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
a  lawyer,  and  graduated  with  the  same 
intention.  But  his  slender  fortunes 
compelled  him  to  find  immediate  em- 
ployment. He  became  a  teacher  in 
Noble's  Classical  School,  in  Boston, 
where  he  remained  till  1886.  Mean- 
while, in  April,  1876,  he  married  in 
Brockton  Ida  Ford  Kingman,  who  pre- 
deceased him  but  a  few  months.  A 
daughter,  Ethel  Lathrop,  Radcliffe, 
1900,  was  born  to  them  May  30,  1878, 
and  a  son  Merton  Spencer,  Jr.,  Har- 
vard, 1903,  Feb.  11, 1882.  While  Keith 
was  at  Mr.  Noble's  school,  the  family 
lived  in  Jamaica  Plain.  After  leaving 
the  school  Keith  moved  to  Quincy  and 
became  a  private  tutor  in  Boston  and 
was  principally  engaged  in  fitting  young 
men  for  Harvard,  especially  those  who 
for  various  reasons  had  found  it  im- 
practicable to  pursue  their  studies  in 
public  or  private  schools.  He  had  long 
since  abandoned  his  plan  of  becoming 
a  lawyer,  and  his  life  vocation  became 
that  of  the  intensive  training  of  young 
minds.  When  his  daughter  was  about 
to  begin  her  course  at  Radcliffe,  the 
family  moved  to  Cambridge,  but  he 
always  retained  his  headquarters  in 
Boston.  It  was  during  his  daughter's 
Radcliffe  course  that  he  became  the 
teacher  of  Helen  Keller  for  about  thir- 
teen months,  and  the  "  Helen  Keller 
Souvenir,"  published  in  1899,  contains 
an  account  by  him  of  this  experience. 
Four  times  only  did  Keith  appear  in 
public  in  person  or  in  print.  He  deliv- 
ered in  Brockton  in  August,  1876,  an 


historical  address  at  the  dedication 
of  Huntington  Hall,  published  in  the 
Brockton  Gaxette,  He  published  in 
1879  and  in  1882  respectively  little  vol- 
umes on  "  Questions  in  Physics,"  and 
"  Events  and  Dates  in  Greek  and 
Roman  Hbtory."  His  fourth  appear- 
ance, the  article  in  the  "  Helen  Keller 
Souvenir,"  is  particularly  interesting, 
disclosing  as  it  does  the  basis  of  the  re- 
markable success  which  he  displayed  in 
training  his  pupils.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  died  in  harness,  as  his  last  illness 
was  mingled  with  his  efforts  to  prepare 
his  little  group  of  pupils  for  the  fall 
entrance  examinations  for  Harvard. 
He  was  a  devoted  son  of  Harvard  and 
a  loyal  member  of  his  Class.  —  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pilgrim  Society 
held  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth,  Jan. 
1,  Arthur  Lord  was  reelected  president. 
—  Judge  W.  C.  Loring  presided  as 
toastmaster  at  the  dinner  given  by  the 
Harvard  Memorial  Society  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
building  of  Massachusetts  HaU. 

1874. 
C.  S.  Penhallow,  StCf 
405  Sean  Building,  Boston. 

Arthur  Lewis  Goodrich  died  in  Au- 
burndale  Jan.  30, 1921.  He  was  born  in 
Dedham,  Me.,  Dec.  0,  1851.  He  at- 
tended Phillips  Exeter  Academy  before 
coming  to  Harvard.  He  graduated  with 
us  and  was  a  ranking  student  in  mathe- 
matics. In  College  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Class  crew  and  the  'Varsity  football 
team.  He  was  engaged  in  teaching  after 
graduation  in  the  Classical  High  School 
of  Salem,  for  fourteen  years  to  1896; 
master  of  the  Utica  Free  Academy  of 
Utica,  N.Y.;  and  for  a  short  time  in 
Newton,  when  he  retired.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Officers  and  Teachers 
Association  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York;  president  of  the  Salem  Oratorio 
Society  in  1887,  the  Essex  Congrega- 
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ttonal  Society  in  1895;  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction.  He 
married  Mary  Eastman  Bachelder,  of 
Concord*  N.H.»  who  survives  him  to- 
gether with  two  sons  and  a  daughter — 
Nathan  L.  Goodrich,  librarian  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hubert  D.  Goodrich, 
Professor  of  Biology  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, and  Mrs.  John  S.  Norton,  of 
Chicago.  —  Benjamin  Calvin  Reed, 
who  died  June  15,  1920,  was  born  in 
East  Bridgewater,  Dec.  24, 1849;  son  of 
Calvin  and  Mary  (Spooner)  Reed.  He 
left  the  Class  at  the  end  of  Sophomore 
year.  The  last  knowledge  that  we  had 
of  him  I  issued  in  my  Report  in  1914,  at 
which  time  it  was  stated  that  he  was  in 
business  in  Bridgewater,  now  a  part  of 
the  town  of  Whitman,  where  he  had 
been  since  he  left  College.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  two 
years,  member  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men of  Whitman  for  several  years,  and 
chairman  in  1907,  after  which  he  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  town  —  since 
which  time  he  had  made  no  report. 

1875. 
Wabbxn  a.  Rsed,  8ec., 

%  Brockton. 

^  C.  S.  Davison  has  retired  from  the 
chairmanship  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Defense  Society. 
From  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War  to  the  present  time  he  has  labored 
diligently  for  the  cause  of  one  hundred 
per  cent  Americanism.  He  has  given 
unsparingly  of  his  time  and  efforts  to  a 
great  variety  of  patriotic  undertakings 
and  has  done  much  to  safeguard  the 
Republic  from  its  insidious  enemies 
without  and  within.  He  is  an  expe- 
rienced lawyer  and  his  trained  intelli- 
gence has  been  of  particular  value  to 
the  Defense  Society.  —  Ernest  Szeme- 
lenyi  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Nov. 
15, 1919.  He  was  the  son  of  Ernest  and 


Mary  Mason  (Bayley)  Szemelenyi, 
born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  25,  1852. 
In  September,  1870,  he  entered  the 
School  of  Mining  and  Practical  Geology 
at  Harvard,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Mining  Engineer  in  1878.  He  joined 
the  Class  at  the  beginning  of  Junior 
year.  He  received  a  "Detur"  in  Senior 
year,  and  was  well  known  during  his 
course  in  the  Scientific  School  and  with 
our  class  as  first  tenor  of  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club.  For  six  years  after  gradua- 
tion he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  chiefly 
in  music,  at  New  York,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  and  composed  and  pub- 
lished numerous  songs.  In  March, 
1881,  he  was  appointed  Translator  of 
Languages  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office,  as 
the  result  of  a  competitive  examination, 
and  in  1892  was  sent  to  London,  Chris- 
tiania,  Stockholm,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Berne,  in  an  endeavor  to  complete  the 
collection  of  foreign  patents.  He  re- 
signed from  the  Patent  Office,  July  26, 
1909,  to  engage  in  private  work  in  mak- 
ing searches  and  translations  in  foreign 
records  relating  to  patents,  and  was  re- 
appointed Aug.  4, 1916,  by  an  executive 
order  of  the  President.  In  recommend- 
ing his  appointment,  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  said:  "  He  has  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  many  languages,  and  a 
wide  knowledge  of  sciences,  so  that  he 
is  able  to  make  translations  from  Rus- 
sian, German,  French,  Italian,  and 
other  languages  which  a  person  of  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  but  less 
knowledge  of  sciences  and  machinery, 
would  be  unable  to  make.  While  in  the 
Library,  he  performed  in  a  highly  satis- 
factory manner  the  difficult  task  of  dis- 
tributing the  foreign  patents  to  the 
examining  divisions  according  to  the 
work  each  had  in  hand."  —  Edward 
POce  Watson  died  at  Pasadena,  Cal., 
Oct.  15,  1920.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter 
Hill  and  Rose  Rebecca  (Pike)  Watson, 
and  was  born  at  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
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Oct.  16, 1852.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Class  during  Freshman  year.  He  left 
College  to  take  up  the  profession  of  civil 
engineering,  which  he  followed  for  a 
number  of  years.  During  a  part  of  this 
time  he  was  employed  by  the  Erie 
Railroad,  of  which  his  father  was  presi- 
dent, in  connection  with  the  opening  of 
the  coal-mines  owned  by  that  company 
in  the  anthracite  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  spent  most  of  the  years  of 
his  adult  life  in  Colorado  attracted  there 
by  his  love  for  hunting  and  fishing.  He 
became  interested  in  mining  operations 
at  Creede,  Cripple  Creek,  and  in  the 
San  Juan  district,  making  his  head- 
quarters for  many  years  at  Silverton, 
Col.  He  had  been  president  of  the  £ 
Bar  Cattle  Co.  of  Cory,  Col.,  the 
Fabric  Measuring  and  Packaging  Co. 
of  New  York,  and  manager  of  the  Iowa 
Gold  Mining  and  Milling  Co.  of  Silver- 
ton,  Col.,  and  president  of  the  Mercer 
Iron  &  Coal  Co.  of  Stoneboro,  Fa. 
Removing  from  Silverton  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  in  fruit 
growing  in  Delta  County,  Col.  He  pur- 
chased and  developed  the  Watson 
orchards  of  one  hundred  acres,  which 
ar^  among  the  most  valuable  and  best 
known  on  lower  Surface  Creek  Mesa. 
For  the  past  several  years  he  spent  his 
winters  at  the  Denver  Club  of  Denver 
or  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York 
City.  —  F.  R.  Appleton,  Chairman  of 
the  Class  Committee  on  Harvard  En- 
dowment Fund,  reports  as  follows: 
To  the  Members  of  the  Close:  Your 
Committee  are  now  able  to  report  that 
since  the  circular  of  last  November  they 
have  received  subscriptions  amounting 
to  $75,000,  bringing  the  total  subscrip- 
tions accredited  to  the  Class  up  to  the 
sum  of  $182,185.  We  should  all  be 
proud  of  such  a  record.  The  above  total 
includes  the  very  important  gift  of 
$50,000  from  Mrs.  Clara  Gould,  to  found 
a  permanent  memorial  at  Harvard  Col- 


lege, in  memory  of  her  husband,  Frederic 
Saltonstall  Gould.  Other  memorial  gifts 
are:  $6000  from  Miss  Mariposa  Taylor 
in  memory  of  her  brother.  Nelson 
'  Taylor;  $500  in  memory  of  Francis 
Dumaresq;  $250  in  memory  of  James 
Albert  Hodge;  $250  in  memory  of  Orin 
Darius  Myrick. 

1877. 
LiNDSAT  Swot,  8ee^ 

Boston  Public  libnuy. 
Lawrence  Bond  has  removed  his  law 
oflSces  to  60  State  St.,  Boston,  rooms 
422-25.  —  CapUin  J.  Q.  A.  Brett  is 
now  finance  officer  of  the  First  Corps 
Area,  U.S.  Army  Supply  Base,  Boston. 
—  W.  H.  Smiley  has  been  restored  to 
his  former  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  Denver,  CoL»  public  schools, 
which  he  held  from  1912  to  1915.  — 
Dr.  B.  W.  Wells  has  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  his  article  '*  Business 
and  Politics  at  Carthage,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sevoanee  Review  for  Octo- 
ber, 1920.  —  George  Rose  Peck  died 
at  his  home  in  Auburn,  N.Y.,  Nov.  StS, 
1920.  He  was  bom  in  Auburn,  Aug.  2, 
1853,  and  was  the  son  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Alma  Lester  (Rose)  Peck. 
He  prepared  for  College  at  Pliillips 
Exeter  Academy,  and  entered  Harvard 
with  his  Class,  but  remained  only  dur- 
ing the  Freshman  year.  His  father,  who 
had  been  editor  of  the  Auburn  Daily 
Advertiser,  died  at  about  the  time 
that  Peck  in  1876  entered  the  service  of 
that  paper,  first  as  compositor,  then  up 
through  the  various  grades  until  he  be- 
came managing  editor  and  part  owner. 
He  remained  practically  in  control  of 
this  paper  until  1918,  when,  owing  to 
his  failing  health  and  retirement,  it  was 
sold  and  became  the  Advertiser' Journal. 
Though  actively  out  of  his  professional 
work,  he  maintained  his  interest  in 
Auburn  affairs,  especially  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  fire  department.    In 
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politics  he  was  a  Republican;  a  member 
of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Chmch;  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  Auburn  Lodge 
of  Elks.  He  was  an  out-of-doors  man, 
and  took  especial  delight  in  a  horse- 
race, being  the  owner  of  several  good 
race-horses.  He  also  was  devoted  to 
books  and  the  drama.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  by  his  son  by  the  first  wife. 

1879. 
Samusl  C  Bbniobti*,  See.^ 

10  Tkemoat  St.,  Boston. 

Benjamiii  Seaver  Bknduvd,  who 
was  born  at  Roxbury,  Sept.  82,  1856, 
died  at  his  home  in  Brookline,  Jan.  14, 
1021.  He  was  the  son  of  William  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  (Seaver)  Bianchard, 
and  a  grandson  of  Benjamin  Seaver, 
who  was  Mayor  of  Boston  for  several 
terms  about  seyenty  yean  ago.  He 
prepared  at  the  Roxbury  Latin  School 
and  entered  College  in  July,  1875.  In 
1877  he  left  College  and  entered  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  After  com- 
pleting a  four-years'  course  there  he  was 
graduated  in  1882  with  the  degree  of 
M.D.  He  practised  in  Roxbury  for 
about  a  year,  and  in  the  fall  of  188S  re- 
moved to  Brookline  and  settled  there. 
He  was  vreU  known  and  universally  es- 
teemed by  his  neighbors  and  friends  in 
Brookline.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachtisetts  Medical  Society,  the 
Unitarian  Club,  the  'Varsity.  Club,  the 
Country  Club,  and  the  Cohasset  Golf 
Club.  On  Nov.  8Q,  1887,  he  was  mar- 
ried at  Boston  to  Clara  Fessenden 
Barnes,  who  survives  him,  together 
with  their  four  children,  Fessenden  S. 
Bianchard,  Charles  Barnes  Bianchard, 
Edith  Page  Bianchard,  and  Benjamin 
Seaver  Bianchard,  Jr. —Walter  Coo- 
way  Preflcott,  the  son  of  Edward  and 
Mary  Jane  (Merrill)  Prescott,  was  bom 
in  North  Conway,  N.H.,  Aug.  13, 1857, 
and  died  at  his^home  in  Newton,  Oct.  22, 


1920.  After  preparation  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School  he  entered  College  in 
July,  1875,  and  was  graduated  in  June, 
1879.  He  then  became  employed  by 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  bankers,  and 
remained  with  that  house  until  his 
death.  For  some  years  after  his  gradu- 
ation he  lived  in  Charlestown,  but 
removed  to  Newton  in  1900  and  there- 
after was  a  resident  of  that  city.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Boston  Ath- 
letic Association,  the  Megantic  Fish  and 
Game  Association,  the  Massachusetts 
Fish  and  Game  P^tective  Association, 
the  Kernwood  Club  of  Maiden,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Rifle  Association.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Bostonian 
Society  and  the  Ex  Libris  Society  of 
London  and  that  of  Berlin.  He  was 
much  interested  in  book-plates  and  had 
collected  many  thousand  different  spec- 
imens. He  was  married  at  Charlestown 
April  28, 1890,  to  Eva  Snow  Smith,  who 
survives  him  together  with  their  son 
Mortimer  Morris  Prescott.  —  Charles 
Hoover  Whiting  was  bom  at  Brookline 
April  18,  1858»  and  died  in  Paris, 
France,  Oct.  7, 1920.  His  parents  were 
Andrew  Whiting  and  Eveline  Trott 
(Fay)  Whiting.  He  was  prepared  for 
College  by  G.  W.  C.  Noble,  '5S,  and 
entered  in  July,  1875.  Having  com- 
pleted his  four-years'  course  he  was 
graduated  in  June,  1879.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  went  to  Europe,  and  after 
traveling  for  a  few  weeks  on  the  Con- 
tinent he  went  to  England  and  there 
received  from  the  Board  of  Trade  a  cer- 
tificate of  competency  as  Yacht  Master, 
the  only  certificate  at  that  time  held  by 
any  other  than  a  British  subject.  Hav- 
ing returned  to  Boston  early  in  1880,  he 
entered  the  wholesale  book  and  sta- 
tionery business  as  junior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Hall  and  Whiting,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  that  business  for  the  following 
five  years  when  he  sold  it  and  became 
occupied  with  other  interests.    Among 
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them  was  the  American  Hydraulic 
Dredging  Company,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  Secretary.  This  comi>any  was 
employed  on  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal,  and  Whiting  lived  in  that  city 
for  several  years.  About  1896  he  took 
his  family  to  Europe  where  he  lived  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  About  1890 
he  was  engaged  in  Belgium  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  dredging  plant  for 
the  Russian  Government  and  his  duties 
in  connection  with  this  matter  took 
him  to  Russia  where  he  spent  some 
time.  Thereafter  his  home  was  in 
Paris.  He  made  numerous  visits  to  the 
United  States  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  in  connection  with  his  business 
affairs.  On  January  1,  188S,  he  was 
married  at  Boston,  to  Charlotte  Augusta 
Noyes.  Their  daughter,  now  the  wife 
of  Max  SanchoUe  Henrauz,  survives 
her  father. 

1880. 
John  Woodbubt,  Sse*, 

14  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

James  Louis  Lester,  son  of  Michael 
and  Ann  (Keough)  Lester,  was  born  at 
Newton.  Oct.  4,  1851.  He  died  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  IS,  1020.  He  pre- 
pared for  College  at  the  Newton  High 
School.  Soon  after  graduation  he  went 
to  St.  Louis  where  he  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. In  1880  he  graduated  from  the  St. 
Louis  Law  School,  and  later  took  an 
advanced  course  in  the  same  institu- 
tion. From  1805  on  he  was  engaged 
both  in  teaching  and  in  the  practice 
of  law;  teaching,  however,  occupying 
most  of  his  time  in  late  years.  He  car- 
ried on  a  college  preparatory  school  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  had  charge  c^ 
a  class  from  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  He  was  much 
interested  in  this  latter  work,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  wrote  of  his 
students:  "  Every  one  has  some  serious 
handicap  through  wounds  or  through 


exposure  while  in  the  service.  They  are 
nearly  all  foreigners,  and  it  is  a  labor  of 
love  to  teach  them  the  language  that 
will  help  later  to  make  them  useful  citi- 
sens;  and  in  the  meantime  and  always 
not  to  forget  to  instill  in  their  minds 
those  sentiments  that  will  make  them 
think  that,  notwithstanding  the  rage  of 
parties  and  the  carping  of  those  who 
delight  in  making  invidious  compari- 
sons, our  government  still  is  grateful 
and  generous  and  our  country  worth 
while."  Lester  tried  twice  to  enter  the 
service  during  the  war,  but  was  re- 
jected on  account  of  his  age.  Neverth^ 
less  he  felt  himself  in  prime  condition 
and  carried  on  his  work  with  the  Fed- 
eral Board  all  through  the  summer,  be- 
ginning on  account  of  the  heat  at  6.40 
▲.M.  and  ending  at  11.  In  the  fall  this 
part  of  his  work  was  put  into  the  afte^ 
noon  and  his  mornings  were  given  to  his 
college  preparatory  school.  He  was 
found  dead  in  his  laboratory  and  an 
autopsy  showed  heart  failure  to  have 
been  the  cause.  Curiously  Lester  had 
never  seen  a  classmate  since  he  went  to 
St.  Louis  the  year  after  graduation.  He 
would  have  come  on  to  the  Fortieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Class  last  summer 
had  it  not  been  for  his  feeling  of  duty  to 
his  Federal  class.  He  was  married  July 
0,  1870,  to  Mary  Jane  Canfield  and  she 
and  his  daughter  Katharine,  also  a 
teacher,  survive  him. 

1881. 
Rbv.  John  W.  Sutbb.  5a;., 

84  Chestnut  St,  Boston. 
The  informal  dinner  again,  for  the 
Midwinter  Reunion,  and  again  on  or 
near  Lincoln  Day,  is  a  good  date  for 
getting  men  together.  Plana  for  the 
Fortieth  Anniversary  next  June  dis- 
cussed. —The  Secretary  announces  that 
the  Report  is  very  soon  to  be  sent  to  the 
printer  and  urges  delinquents  to  send 
in  their  "  lives." 
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1882. 
Henrt  W.  Cunninghau,  See^ 

851  Maribofough  St.,  Boatoo. 
The  regular  social  meetings  of  the 
Class  have  taken  place,  a  dinner  at  the 
Harvard  Club  of  New  York  on  Friday, 
Dec.  17,  and  a  lunch  at  the  Algonquin 
Club  of  Boston  on  Saturday,  Feb.  12. 
—  Robert  Cumming,  our  only  foreign 
member,  who  has  lived  in  Scotland  ever 
since  graduation,  and  who  served  as  a 
captain  in  the  British  Army  during  a 
part  of  the  World  War,  has  emigrated 
with  his  wife  and  two  younger  sons  to 
Canada,  where  he  expects  to  engage  in 
some  business.  He  is  at  present  in 
Toronto.  —  G.  B.  Dunbar  has  given  up 
farming  at  Liberty,  Mo.,  and  removed 
to  Bonita,  Cal.  —  Dr.  Homer  Gage  has 
added  to  his  many  active  and  strenuous 
duties  the  presidency  of  the  large 
Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works 
at  Worcester.  —  Henry  Whitney  Mun- 
roe,  who  was  with  the  Class  for  our 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  died 
at  his  home  in  Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y.,  Dec. 
8, 1920,  in  his  62d  year,  having  been  in 
poor  health  since  he  underwent  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  in  Septem- 
ber. His  father  had  established  the 
well-known  American  banking  house  of 
Munroe  &  Co.  at  Paris,  France,  and 
John  Munroe  &  Co.  in  New  York.  Our 
classmate  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
the  Paris  house  and  in  1885  was  admit- 
ted to  partnership  in-  both  firms,  and 
has  since  then  pursued  a  successful 
career  as  the  New  York  partner  in  both 
firms,  living  in  or  near  New  York,  but 
taking  many  trips  to  Paris.  He  was 
married  Oct.  1,  1885,  at  Lenox,  to  Miss 
Alice  Kneeland  and  has  had  three  sons 
and  a  daughter.  His  eldest  son,  George 
Kneeland  of  the  Harvard  Class  of 
1910,  died  in  1910;  his  second  son, 
John,  was  of  the  Class  of  1913;  and  his 
third  son,  Henry,  of  the  Class  of  1919. 
—  Two  other  members  of  the  Class 


have  died.  Stetson  and  Hoyt,  both  .of 
whom  were  among  the  most  loyal  and 
active  members,  faithful  in  their  at- 
tendance at  our  reunions,  and  ever 
ready  by  word  and  deed  to  support 
the  Class  in  all  its  enterprises,  and 
their  presence  will  be  sorely  missed.  — 
Eliot  Dawes  Stetson  died  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1920,  at  his  home  in  New 
Bedford  in  the  house  where  he  was 
bom  July  27,  1861,  and  where  he  had 
always  lived.  He  had  always  been  a 
lawyer  busy  with  private  practice  and 
as  a  director  in  New  Bedford  banks  and 
cotton  mills.  He  was  active  in  civic 
duties,  serving  as  city  solicitor  and  as 
a  member  of  the  city  council.  During 
the  war  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
local  Exemption  Board  and  of  the 
several  Liberty  Loan  drives,  and  he 
gave  so  freely  of  his  time  that  he  broke 
down  under  the  strain.  He  continued 
his  private  practice  till  near  the  end  of 
his  life,  though  for  the  last  month  or 
two  he  was  in  poor  health  and  at  the 
end  he  received  a  shock  from  which  he 
did  not  rally.  He  was  twice  married: 
first,  in  1887  to  Miss  Marion  B.  Wil- 
liams, who  died  the  following  year,  and 
in  1891  to  Miss  Emily  Almy  Cum- 
mings,  who  survives  him  with  four 
daughters  and  two  sons.  —  Heniy 
Reese  Hoyt,  of  New  York,  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy  on  Jan.  4,  1921, 
while  on  a  visit  at  Chicago.  He  was 
born  May  1, 1861,  at  New  York,  where 
his  father,  Alfred  M.  Hoyt,  and  his 
uncle,  Jesse  Hoyt,  were  large  and  suc- 
cessful merchants  and  were  widely  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  rail- 
roads and  towns  in  the  Middle  West. 
After  graduation  he  studied  at  Colum- 
bia Law  School,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  LL.B.  in  1884  and  spent  a  year 
or  two  in  the  office  of  Elihu  Root.  In 
1886,  with  the  late  Judge  Charles  P. 
Daly  he  formed  the  firm  of  Daly,  Hoyt 
&  Mason,  of  which  he  later  became  the 
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senior,  and  was  active  as  counsel  for 
many  large  corporations,  as  well  as 
being  the  representative  of  the  Italian 
Government  and  adviser  to  the  French 
Consulate  in  New  York.  He  had  re- 
cently been  decorated  by  Italy  for  his 
services.  In  addition  to  his  law  wonk  he 
was  active  in  the  business  and  financial 
world  as  the  manager  of  large  family 
affairs  and  was  a  director  in  many  cor- 
porations, among  them  the  American 
Can  Co.,  the  Bank  of  Savings  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  and  Real  Estate  Co.  He  had 
been  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory  at  Hudson,  and  for  many 
years  had  been  a  member  of  the  Griev- 
ance Committee  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  New  York.  He  was  a  man  of  ability, 
and  seemed  to  carry  easily  the  burdens 
of  his  active  life.  Only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  death  some  of  his  classmates 
who  dined  with  him  remarked  upon  his 
sturdy  and  youthful  appearance  that 
did  not  seem  greatly  changed  from  his 
College  days  when  he  pulled  upon  the 
Class  crew.  He  was  a  member  of 
many  clubs,  and  active  in  social  life  in 
New  York.  In  1885  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Emy  Otto,  who  survives  him  with 
two  daughters  and  two  sons,  the  elder 
of  whom,  Alfred  O.,  was  a  member  of 
the  Harvard  Class  of  1915. 

188S. 

FiSBDBBICK  NlCHOL8»  iStfC, 
%  Joy  St.,  Boaton. 

Charles  Francis  Morse  died  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  Oct.  8,  1920.  The 
son  of  Charles  and  Julia  Frances 
(Locke)  Morse,  he  was  born  at  Boston, 
Feb.  28, 1871,  and  prepared  for  College 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School.  He  gradu- 
ated No.  3S  in  the  Class,  received  hon- 
orable mention  in  German,  and  ranked 
among  those  to  whom  Disquisitions 
were  assigned.  After  leaving  Harvard 
he  became  instructor  in  Natural  Sci- 


ence at  Chauncy  Hall  School  in  Boston, 
and  continued  there  until  July,  1885, 
when  he  resigned  part  of  his  work  in 
order  to  attend  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
June,  1889.  He  then  opened  an  office 
in  the  Hotel  Berkeley,  Boston,  where 
he  remained  until  1891,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Chelsea.  In  1900  he  gave  up 
the  practice  of  medicine  to  accept  the 
position  of  instructor  in  biology  in  the 
DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  He  resided  in  Brooklyn,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Long  Island.  He  was  married  to 
Martha  Ann  (Kelley)  Sprengel  who 
survives  him,  with  a  step-son,  Louis 
Francis  Morse.  —  Gardiner  Greene 
Hammond  died  at  the  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  New  York  City,  on  Jan.  17, 
1921.  The  son  of  Gardiner  Greene  and 
Elisabeth  Crowninshield  (Mifflin)  Ham- 
mond, he  was  born  at  Boston,  Sept.  28, 
1859,  and  prepared  for  College  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.H.  As  an 
undergraduate,  he  greatly  enjoyed  the 
social  side  of  Harvard  life,  played  on  the 
Cricket  team,  was  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  1770  and  of  the  Hasty  Pud- 
ding Club,  and  a  prominent  figure  in 
College  theatricals.  In  January,  1884, 
he  accompanied  his  brother,  our  late 
classmate,  C.  M.  Hammond,  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  worked  in  a  vineyard 
in  Napa  County  and  then  settled  down 
at  Upper  Lake,  Lake  County,  where  he 
remained  until  1892,  engaged  in  the 
business  of  grape-growing  and  wine- 
making.  He  then  returned  to  Boston 
where  he  continued  to  live  until  1916, 
occupied  with  the  care  of  property  and 
traveling  extensively  in  the  South,  in 
Europe  and  in  Japan  and  Korea.  He 
was  married,  June  18,  1893,  to  Esther 
Lathrop  Fiske,  who  survives  him  with 
six  children,  Frances  Lathrop,  Gardiner 
Greene,  Jr.,  George  Fiske,  Elizabeth 
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Crowniiuhield,  Esther  Beebe,  and  Mary 
Crowniiiabield.  This  marriage  was  dis- 
solved in  1918,  and  in  1916  he  married 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Lang,  the  widow  of  a 
Canadian  officer.  Since  his  second  mar- 
riage he  had  made  his  home  in  Martha's 
Vineyard.  ^  Richjrd  Crane  McKay 
died  at  his  home  in  West  Medford,  on 
Jan.  25,  1981,  of  heart  failure  following 
an  attack  of  acute  indigestion.  The 
son  of  Joseph  Crane  and  Elizabeth 
Olive  (Jones)  McKay,  he  was  bom  at 
Wakefield,  Sept.  8,  1861,  and  prepared 
for  College  at  the  private  school  of  J.  P. 
Hopkinson,  '61.  After  graduation  he 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  leather  busi- 
ness with  his  father  in  Boston,  and  con- 
tinued there  until  November,  1894, 
when  the  latter  retired.  He  then  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  Andrew  J. 
Lloyd  &  Co.,  Opticians,  with  which 
firm  he  remained  until  his  death,  be- 
coming a  partner  in  1901,  and  having 
been  Treasurer  of  the  company  since 
1906.  In  watching  over  the  details  of 
this  extensive  business,  his  patient  in- 
dustry, thoroughness,  reliability  and 
scrupulous  integrity  found  ample  scope. 
A  most  lovable  spirit  was  McKay. 
Although,  by  his  almost  lifelong  afflic- 
tion of  deafness,  cut  off  from  social  di- 
version and  participation  in  Class  fes- 
tivities, his  interest  in  all  our  doings 
never  lost  its  keenness.  He  never  wear- 
ied of  recalling  his  Harvard  days  and 
every  episode  was  vivid  in  his  memory. 
A  lover  of  children,  tender  as  a  woman, 
ready  with  comfort  and  sympathy, 
nothing  human  was  alien  to  him.  The 
stage  of  life  was  crowded  with  figures 
of  absorbing  interest,  and  he  watched  it 
from  his  quiet  corner  with  a  shrewd 
humor  and  a  penetrating  wit,  quite 
Thackerayan  in  their  loving  whimsi- 
cality. A  happy  man,  in  spite  of  his  in- 
firmity —  happy  in  his  work,  his  books, 
his  flowers  —  and  a  devoted  son  and 
brother.   He  never  married,  and  is  sur- 


vived by  his  mother,  two  sisters  and 
a  brother,  George  T.  McKay,  '9«.  — 
Thirty-one  men  assembled  for  our  Mid- 
winter Lunch  at  the  Harvard  Club,  on 
Jan.  8,  and  listened  to  a  most  enjoyable 
talk  by  one  of  our  travelers.  Last  year 
we  had  C.  P.  Perin  on  India;  this  year 
C.  P.  Curtis  on  Africa.  In  April,  1920, 
Curtis  started  for  British  East  Africa 
in  quest  of  big  game,  and  traveled  for 
four  months,  with  his  safari  of  forty- 
four  blacks  and  one  white  hunter,  on 
the  plains  of  the  Southern  Guaso 
Nyero,  in  the  Aberdare  Mountains, 
near  the  Tana  River,  and  across  into 
German  East  Africa  whither  he  went 
for  Roan  Antelope.  His  bag  included 
^ye  lions,  two  rhinos,  two  buffalo,  and 
a  hippopotamus,  and  he  reported  all 
these  animals,  and  the  various  ante- 
lopes as  more  plentiful  than  ever  after 
their  four  war  years  of  peace.  Although 
more  than  half  his  force  was  at  one  time 
down  with  malarial  fever,  he  himself 
escaped  any  attack  of  tropical  sickness, 
and  brought  back  several  hundred  skins 
of  birds  and  small  mammals  for  the 
Agassis  Museum.  He  spoke  with  ad- 
miration of  British  administration  in 
Africa,  and  of  its  tact  and  success  in 
dealing  with  the  blacks  along  honorable 
and  self-respecting  lines. 

1884. 

T.  K.  CxTiof  INS,  See^ 

70  SUte  St.,  Boaton. 

Charles  Coleman  Allen  died  sud- 
denly Jan.  1,  1921,  as  the  result  of  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  was  born  in 
Troy,  Ohio,  Dec.  17,  1858,  the  son  of 
Henry  Ware  and  Pamela  (Hale)  AUen. 
He  prepared  for  College  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy.  After  graduating 
with  the  Class  he  spent  several  years 
in  the  Southwest  where  he  was  inter- 
ested in  cattle  and  other  affairs.  On 
account  of  ill  health  he  abandoned  those 
interests  and  returned  to  Troy,  Ohio, 
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where,  after  a  period  occupied  in  closing 
his  interests  in  the  West  and  regaining 
his  health,  he  became  associated  with 
companies  supplying  light  and  fuel  and 
maintained  his  interest  in  that  line  of 
industry  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
had  been  agent  at  Troy  for  the  Miami 
Valley  Gas  and  Fuel  Company,  furnish- 
ing a  supply  of  natural  gas  to  several 
cities  and  towns.  He  had  also  been  su- 
perintendent of  the  Troy  Gas  Company 
and  lUuminating  Plant  and  of  the  Troy 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company; 
also  of  the  Troy  Division  of  the  Miami 
Valley  Railroad.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  agent  and  local  manager 
of  the  Ohio  Fuel  Supply  Company. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  of  local  clubs. 
He  was  married  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Nov.  8»  1908,  to  Carrie  Winona  Meeker 
who  survives  him  with  three  sons, 
Richard  Meeker,  Charles  Morrill,  and 
William  Henry.  The  last  named  son, 
William  Henry  Allen,  is  the  child  lat- 
est bom  to  any  member  of  the  Class, 
the  date  of  his  birth  being  August 
18,  1919. 

1885 
Henrt  M.  Williamb,  See., 
10  SUte  St.,  Borton. 
F.  S.  Billings  has  been  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Vermont  House  of 
Representatives.  —  Rev.  T.  H.  Root, 
having  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Wood 
River  Junction,  R.I.,  has  been  caUed 
to  the  Congregational  Church  at  West- 
more,  Vt.  His  post-office  address  is 
R.F.D.  No.  2,  Orleans,  Vt.  —  Hon.  S.  E. 
Winslow  is  slated  to  succeed  Congress- 
man Esch  as  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. —  E.  F.  Woods  is  a  director  of 
Warren  Brothers  Company.  —  Rev. 
E.  S.  Middleton,  D.D.,  is  now  rector 
of  St.  Andrews  Church,  Dallas,  Texas, 
and  his  residence  is  8009  Holmes  St. 


1886. 
Thob.  Tilbston  Baldwin,  Stc^ 

901  DeTooshiie  St.,  Boston. 
A  report  of  the  thirteenth  annual 
Class  Luncheon,  held  at  the  Harvard 
Club,  Boston,  Feb.  19,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  June  issue  of  the  Magazinb. 

—  "  My  Impressions  of  New  Poland," 
by  W«  C.  Boyden,  former  Commissioner 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to 
Poland,  has  been  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  National  Polish  Committee 
of  America.  —  Gamaliel  Bradford  has 
published,  through  the  Yak  University 
Pkess,  a  book  of  verse  entitled  "Shadow 
Verses."  — D.  H.  Coolidge  has  re- 
turned to  Boston,  having  sold  his  fruit 
ranch  in  Medf  ord.  Ore.  He  is  president 
of  the  Metal  Products  Corporation, 
with  offices  at  18  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

—  W.  C.  Fish  is  with  the  International 
General  Electric  Company,  4  rue  d* 
Agnesseau,  Paris,  France.  —  Cour- 
tenay  Guild  was  elected  president  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  of 
Boston  at  its  annual  meeting,  Jan.  17. 
He  is  still  president  of  the  Apollo  Club 
and  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety. —  W.  H.  Howe  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  —  Milton 
Latham  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Pasadena,  CaL  —  William  Littauer  has 
been  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel 
in  U.S.  Reserves.  —  New  addresses: 
Edward  Hamlin,  390  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston;  L.  L.  Hight,  193  Middle 
St.,  Portland,  Me.;  G.  W.  Leighton, 
1210  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Chicago,  lU.  (after  May  1);  O.  A.  My- 
gatt,  160  Boulevard  Haussmann.  Paris, 
France.  Dr.  H.  G.  Wilbur,  P.O.  Boi, 
58,  Long  Beach,  Cal.  — Howard 
Taylor  died  in  New  York  City  Nov.  26. 
1920,  completing  his  fifty-fifth  year,  by 
a  few  days.  When  in  College  he  gave 
promise  of  a  brilliant  career,  for  he  was 
gifted  with  the  power  of  leadership  in 
everything  in  which  he  took  part.  The 
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later  yean  proved  his  abUity,  for  he 
rose  to  be  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the 
bar  in  New  York,  where  his  talented 
mind  won  for  him  a  prominent  position 
as  a  lawyer  of  first  rank.  He  came  from 
a  sturdy  race  of  Taylors  which  for  two 
centuries  made  its  home  on  the  shores 
of  the  Connecticut  River  at  Middle 
Haddam,  Conn.  His  affection  for  the 
place  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  associa- 
tions which  his  ancestors  had  created  in 
this  beautiful  valley,  drew  him  back, 
and  he  built  a  large  and  hospitable 
home  on  the  river  shore.  There  he  lies 
buried,  beside  the  polo  field,  where  he 
had  played  with  his  boys,  and  where  he 
can  still  be  within  the  sound  of  their 
games.  The  western  sun  sets  at  the  end 
of  the  long  stretch  of  river  and  lights 
the  cross  at  the  head  of  his  grave.  He 
was  short  of  stature,  and  with  his 
smooth  face  and  winning  smile  he  never 
lost  the  boyish  appearance  of  his 
lounger  days.  In  College  he  was  the 
tennis  champion,  a  game  to  which  he 
was  devoted,  and  which  he  continued  to 
play  until  later  years,  in  which  he,  no 
doubt,  overtaxed  his  strength  and  put 
too  much  strain  upon  his  heart.  When 
this  at  last  gave  out  it  told  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  which  he  put  into 
everything  which  he  undertook.  After 
graduation  he  reported  for  a  year  for 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  in  1888 
became  a  member  of  the  bar.  For  more 
than  a  half-score  of  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Homblower, 
Byrne  &  Taylor.  Afterwards  until  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  was  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Taylor,  Jackson,  Brophy  & 
Nash.  He  had  the  speaker's  gift,  which 
at  once  won  him  attention  in  the  plead- 
ing of  his  cases,  and  in  after-dinner 
speeches  he  graced  the  occasions  with 
wit  and  charm,  which  made  his  com- 
panionship a  delight  to  all.  As  the 
attorney  for  the  New  York  World  he 
became  widely  known  by  his  clever  and 


adroit  handling  of  men  of  conspicuous 
position  with  which  that  journal  had  its 
tilts.  His  briefs  were  brilliant,  and  even 
when  so  ill  that  he  could  not  leave  his 
room,  he  wrote  one  which  showed  the 
keenness  and  quickness  of  his  mind  to 
the  very  last.  Few  men  could  play  the 
part  of  host  better  than  he.  His  social 
gifts  attracted  many  to  his  city  and 
country  homes,  so  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded always  by  well-known  men  and 
women,  who  recognized  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind  and  the  graciousness  of  his 
attractive  manners.  In  1892  he  married 
Miss  Gertrude  Barnard  Murray.  His 
daughter  Eleanor  married  Gouvemeur 
Morris  Carnochan,  and  his  sons  Geof- 
frey and  Murray,  graduates  of  Harvard, 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  war, 
both  attaining  the  rank  of  captain. 

1888 
G.  R.  PuLsiFisB,  Seo,y 

412-418  Barristers  Hall,  Boston. 
W.  D.  Bancroft  is  consulting  engin- 
eer in  the  research  laboratories  of  the 
Norton  Company  at  Worcester.  — 
E.  L.  Blossom's  address  is  now  3  Little 
Clove  Road,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 

—  M.  B.  Clark's  address  is  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 

—  F.  P.  Clement's  address  is  Room 
1054  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New 
York  City.  —  T.  D.  Davidson  is  prac- 
tising law  in  San  Francisco.  —  C.  R. 
Holman's  address  is  160  Brattle  St., 
Cambridge.  —  H.  K.  Job's  address  is 
601  Washington  St.,  West  Haven. 
Conn.  —  R.  B.  Mahany  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilson  as  the 
American  representative  on  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Immigration 
and  Emigration  which  meets  at  Geneva, 
Switserland.  This  is  the  first  ap- 
pointment made  by  the  President 
to  any  body  meeting  under  the  League 
of  Nations.  —  W.  E.  Mills  reports  that 
since  leaving  College  in  1886  he  has 
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been  engaged  in  fftrming  in  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Cali- 
fornia. He  left  the  Ust  SUte  in  1902 
for  a  place  about  twenty  miles  east  of 
Seattle,  Wash.  From  there  in  1907  he 
went  to  Waitsfield,  Vt.,  where  he  has 
lived  ever  since.  He  was  married  Sept. 
27,  1899,  and  has  three  sons,  of  whom 
the  eldest  is  now  a  Junior  at  Harvard. 
None  of  his  boys  saw  service,  all  being 
under  age  except  the  eldest  who  had 
thiee  months  in  the  S.A.T.C.  at  Har- 
vard. —  Herman  Page  has  published 
a  booklet  entitled  **  The  Brooklet  in  the 
Way."  Also  a  pamphlet  for  use  at  serv- 
ices held  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  James  Moore  Hickson,  the  English 
healer.  —  F.  H.  Whipple  is  living  at 
Portland,  Me.,  his  address  being  439 
Congress  St  — F.  B.  Williams  has 
written  an  article  entitled  **  The  Law 
of  the  City  Plan,**  published  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  National  Municipal 
Review  for  October,  1920.  —  The  Secre- 
tary desires  the  address  of  J.  F.  Good- 
ing. Letters  sent  to  his  Brookline  ad- 
dress have  been  returned.  —  On  Fri- 
day, Jan.  14,  twenty-six  members  of 
the  Class  dined  informally  at  the  Har- 
vard Club  in  Boston.  It  is  planned  to 
hold  these  informal  dinners  at  the  same 
place  on  the  second  Friday  in  each 
month.  Of  course,  any  members  of  the 
Class  will  be  very  welcome.  —  Fifteen 
members  of  the  Class  attended  the  din- 
ner of  the  New  York  Harvard  Club  on 
Jan.  28. 

1889. 
Chablbs  Wabbbn,  Sec, 
Mills  Bailding.  Waihingtoo,  D.C. 
The  Secretary  announces  that  ad- 
dresses have  been  given  for  the  follow- 
ing men  heretofore  listed  as  "  lost  '*; 
Richard    Langford     Curran,    Clinton 
Road,  West  Caldwell,  N.J.;  Edward 
W.  McClellan,  196  South  Street,  Red 
Bank*    N.J.  ^  The    following    class- 


mates have  been  in  Washington  re- 
cently and  called  on  the  Seoetaiy; 
Burr,  Kilvert,  Moore,  and  Traflford.  — 
Through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
the  Class  of  1889  Harvard  Endowment 
Fund  Committee,  P.  M.  Reynolds, 
chairman,  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  Class  as  of  Jan.  6,  1921,  was  $402,- 
491  and  the  percentage  of  contributors 
of  its  living  and  active  membership  was 
91.8.  This  is  the  highest  percentage  of 
contributors  in  any  Class  from  1866  to 
1890,  indusive,  and  only  the  dasses  of 
'98,  '92,  and  '97  excelled  our  Class  in 
amount  of  contribution.  —  H.  B.  La- 
throp's  address  is  University  of  Wis- 
oonsin»  Madison,  Wis.  He  published 
"  The  Art  of  the  Novelist "  (1919).  — 
G.  D.  Latimer  has  gone  to  Europe  for 
a  year.  —  James  Thomas  Malone  died 
in  New  York  City,  Dec.  1,  1920.  He 
was  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  9, 
1865,  the  son  of  James  and  Bridget 
(Donnelly)  Malone.  Educated  at  PhiC- 
lips  Exeter  Academy,  he  entered  Col- 
lege in  1885  as  a  special  student  and 
became  a  regular  member  of  our  Class 
in  Sophomore  year.  After  graduation  he 
went  to  New  York,  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Billings  k  Cardozo,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1892,  and  in 
February,  1898,  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Corporation  Counsel  of  New  York 
City,  holding  that  position  until  Dec. 
81,  1907,  and  having  spedal  charge  of 
tax,  real  estate,  and  contract  matters 
and  condemnation  proceedings  and  the 
great  mass  of  lawsuits  growing  out  of 
the  annexation  of  Queens  County.  In 
1007  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  for  the  term  of  four- 
teen years,  of  which  he  had  served 
thirteen  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Al- 
though a  member  of  Tammany,  he  was 
endorsed  for  the  judgeship  by  the 
Citisens'  Union,  and  since,  upon  his 
election,  he  announced  that  he  had  laid 
aside  politics,  Tammany  dropped  him 
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from  its  general  committee  within  a 
year.  The  New  York  Press  of  Feb.  21, 
1909,  stated  that  Malone  was  the  first 
Harvard  man  ever  elected  to  the  bench 
in  New  York  County.  The  best  char- 
acterisation of  his  splendid  and  fearless 
judicial  services  was  given  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Poet,  May  16,  1912,  as 
follows:  **  Since  James  T.  Malone  has 
been  on  the  General  Sessions  bench,  he 
has  been  distinguished  among  his  asso- 
ciates because  of  his  strictness.  If  any 
prosecutor,  investigator,  or  civic  body 
has  assailed  his  conduct,  nobody  heard 
about  it.  In  short,  one  hears  only  good 
said  of  Malone,  except  among  crim- 
inals, their  lawyers  and  their  political 
backers* . . .  The  idea  with  which  he 
went  to  his  work  in  the  criminal  courts 
was  that  their  authority  in  the  com- 
munity would  be  enhanced,  and  law- 
lessness generally  decreased,  if  the 
sentences  imposed  upon  convicted 
criminals  were  more  severe,  more  fre- 
quently up  to  the  limits  provided  by 
the  statutes.  That  belief  led  him  to 
impose  heavier  punishments  than  had 
been  known  hereabouts.  He  has  kept 
up  the  pace  he  started.  . . .  When  a 
criminal  is  coming  to  trial  in  New  York 
County  his  lawyer  uses  every  possible 
device  to  have  the  case  brought  before 
a  judge  other  than  Malone.  Every 
excuse  for  a  delay  is  utilized  when  a 
prisoner  is  about  to  be  arraigned  in 
Malone's  division.  In  places  where 
thieves  gather  the  stories  of  trials  and 
sentences  in  Malone*s  court  are  related 
with  fear  and  wonder.  A  surprise  fur- 
nished by  Malone  about  two  years  ago 
was  the  appointment  of  W.  B.  Horn- 
blower,  De  Lancey  Nicoll,  and  Samuel 
Untermyer  as  counsel  for  prisoners  too 
poor  to  employ  lawyers.  The  naming 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  for 
such  tasks  was  extraordinary.  ..."  I 
have  determined,"  he  says,  **  that 
such  friendless  and  penniless  persons 


shaU  have  the  help  of  the  best  counsel 
that  I  can  provide  for  them.  I  have  the 
power,  to  assign  any  attorney  whom  I 
may  wish  for  that  purpose.  I  shall  ap- 
point, therefore,  in  all  such  cases  the 
most  capable  and  prominent  lawyers  of 
the  New  York  bar,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  are  counsel  for  great  cor- 
porations or  whether  they  may  not 
have  ever  defended  in  a  capital  case. 
I  believe  that  the  very  best  men  at  the 
bar  should  leave  their  civil  work  under 
such  circumstances  and  give  something 
back  to  humanity."  On  the  day  of  his 
death,  his  associate.  Judge  Rosalsky, 
said  that  his  record  was  **  illustrative  of 
virtue,  honor,  courage  and  integrity. 
He  never  faltered  in  his  duty  toward 
the  people  and  never  betrayed  their 
cause."  Another  associate.  Judge  Wad- 
ham,  termed  him  "  a  man  of  learning, 
ability,  and  dignity,  who  served  the 
community  with  distinction  and  filled 
the  imagination  with  the  picture  of  a 
judge."  Malone  was  married,  Sept.  4, 
1895,  to  Mary  Frances  Reilly,  of  New 
York  City,  who  survives  him  with  five 
children;  Lott  Frances  (born  Dec.  10, 
1896);  Nancy  (born  Jan.  2,  1900);  Le- 
nore  (born  Oct.  15,  1903);  James 
Thomas  (born  Nov.  11,  1905),  and 
Molly  (born  June  6,  1909).  Trafford 
and  Bush  represented  the  Class  at  the 
funeral.  —  C.  H.  Moore  is  president 
of  the  American  Philological  Associa^ 
tion  and  delivered  the  address  at  its 
annual  meeting  at  Baltimore,  Dec.  28, 
1920,  on  "  Prophecy  and  the  Ancient 
Epic  ";  he  is  also  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Brimmer  School  for 
Girls  in  Boston,  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  Ipswich 
Appleton  Academy,  New  Ipswich, 
N.H.  •— J.  H.  Ropes  will  be  absent 
from  his  College  work  and  will  be  in 
Europe  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
1921.— R.  DeC.  Ward  is  president  of  the 
American  Meteorological  Society  and 
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delivered  the  address  at  its  annual 
meeting  at  Chicago,  Dec.  29,  1920,  on 
"Climate  and  Health  with  Special 
Reference  to  tlfe  United  SUtes." — 
T.  Woodbury  is  living  in  France,  his 
address  being  care  of  Equitable  Trust 
Co.,  28  rue  de  la  Pais,  Paris. 

1890. 

Joseph  W.  Lund,  8§e^ 

84  SUte  St.,  Boston. 

R.  F.  Herrick  has  been  appointed 

chairman  of  the  Rowing  Committee 

and  will  have  charge  of  the  coaching  of 

the  crew  this  spring. 

1891. 

A.  J.  Garceau,  See^ 
14  Ashburton  FUoe,  Boston. 

Frederick  Lewis  Dabney  died  at 
Boston,  Nov.  25, 1920.  He  was  the  son 
of  Lewis  Stackpole  and  Clara  Bigelow 
Dabney,  bom  at  Quincy,  May  5, 1868. 
He  prepared  at  St.  Mark's  and  entered 
College  with  the  Freshman  Class,  grad- 
uating in  1891.  He  entered  the  Law 
School,  but  owing  to  eye  trouble  had  to 
leave.  In  189S  he  entered  into  the 
stock  brokerage  business  and  in  1896 
established  the  firm  of  F.  L.  Dabney 
and  Company  in  which  he  was  the 
senior  partner  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  wife,  Elizabeth  E.  (Fay)  Dabney, 
died  in  1911.  Two  sons,  F.  L.  Jr.,  and 
Thomas  Nicholson,  survive  him.  — 
Grahame  Jones  died  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Eng.,  Sept.  0,  1920.  He  was 
bom  at  Chicago,  HI.,  March  2,  1868, 
the  son  of  Fernando  and  Jane  (Gra- 
hame) Jones.  Prepared  at  Harvard 
School.  Chicago,  111.,  he  entered  College 
with  the  Freshman  class,  graduating  in 
1801.  After  leaving  College  he  spent  • 
two  years  in  the  Law  School  and  then 
traveled  much.  In  1895  he  studied 
music  and  in  1001  he  was  engaged  in 
literary  work.  In  1902  he  bought  a 
ranch  at  Escondido,  Cal.»  and  then 


went  to  Europe  to  live.  Lately  he  had 
been  writing  plays  in  New  York  City. 
He  leaves  a  wife,  Mary  Jones.  —  Pro- 
fessor  Angelo   Hall   was   married  to 
Lydia  Woodbury  Hyde,  and  not  Angelo 
Hale   as   reported   in   the    December 
Magazine.  —  R.  H.  Harris  is  with  the 
Community  Motion  Picture  Bureau, 
46  W.  24th   St.,   New  York  City.  — 
J.  O.  Hall,  Jr.,  is  principal  of  the  Butler 
High    School    Groton.  — Dr.    A.    H 
Williams  has  moved  to  11  East  de  la 
Guerre  Ave.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  — 
C.  B.  Hurst  is  with  the  U.S.  Consulate 
at  Havana,   Cuba.  —  Frands  Rogers 
gave  a  concert  in  Boston,  Dec.  6, 1920, 
at  .£olian  HaU.  —  Thomas  Chalmers  is 
at  the  Allen   Military  School,  West 
Newton.  —  J.    F.    Bass  "has    written 
"The  So-Called    Peace"  (Macmilkn 
Co.),  a  review  of  which  appeared  in 
The  New  Republie,  Nov.  24,  1920.— 
Changes   of   address:    Frank    Mason, 
185  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Room  301; 
A.  B.  Halliday,  206  Broadway,  New 
York  City;  F.  H.  Hitchcock,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  City;  L.  M.  Green,  870 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  City.  —  Thirty- 
six  members  attended  the  First  Pre- 
liminary Dinner  to  our  30th  odebrar 
tion.    It  was  an  interesting  and  pro- 
ductive meeting.    T.  N.  Perkins  and 
J.  A.  Parker  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Endowment  Fund.    Parker*8  sub- 
sequent statement  showed  the  value  of 
this  meeting.  Our  percentage  of  given 
was  most  gratifying  and  the  total  sub- 
scriptions excellent.  The  30th  Celebra- 
tion   Committee,    consisting    of    M. 
Simons,  T.  P.  Eing,  G.  Tyson,  and  A. 
J.  Garceau,  was  appointed.    A  second 
dinner  at  the  University  Club  was  held 
Feb.  11.  —  Dr.  H.  R.  GledhiU's  friends 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  is  stead- 
ily improving  after  a  serious  operation. 
—  G.    H.    Leonard   has   returned  to 
Paris  to  paint.    His  address  is,  as  be- 
fore, 9  bis  Rue  de  Boissonnade.  —  C. 
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W.  Willard  has  changed  his  address  to 
the  Balfour  Building,  oor.  California 
and  Sansome  Streets,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  The  firm  name  is  McCutcheon, 
'  Willard,  Mannon  &  Greene,  Attorneys- 
at-law. 

1892. 
Allen  R.  Benneb,  Sec, 

Andover. 
A.  I.  Peckham  is  with  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Re- 
habilitation Division.  He  was  dis- 
charged from  the  army  Oct.  2,  1920. 
He  has  accepted  a  commission  as  Cap- 
tain, R.C.,  for  duty  only  with  the 
Military  Intelligence  Division.  —  L.  C. 
Hall's  address  is  556  Northwestern 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  —  N.  L.  Fran- 
cis's address  is  17  Lee  St.,  Cambridge. 
He  is  with  the  American  Rubber  Co. 
—  Rev.  H.  R.  Wadleigh's  address  is 
Villa  Nantermond,  Montana-smr-Sierre, 
Switzerland.  —  R.  C.  Wood  b  a  oon- 
stmction  en^eer  at  Yvetot,  France. 

1898. 
Samuel  F.  Batceeldeb,  See., 

780  Tremoat  Building,  Botton. 

George  Lawrence  Day  died  at  Fort 
Wadsworth,  N.Y.,  Jan.  6,  1921,  from 
acute  dilatation  of  the  heart.  He  was 
born  at  Haverhill,  Oct.  11,  1870,  of 
George  Whitefield  Day,  shoe  manufac- 
turer, and  Maria  Zoe  Blaisdell  Day. 
He  fitted  at  Phillips  Exeter  and  entered 
Harvard  in  1889  as  a  special  student, 
but  did  not  do  well  in  his  studies,  and 
left  College  at  the  mid-years,  not,  how- 
ever, "  under  discipline."  After  a 
period  of  roving  about  the  world,  in- 
cluding a  trip  to  England  on  a  cattle 
steamer,  he  enlisted  in  the  navy.  Not 
making  a  success  of  this,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  John  Mapes  Adams,  and  joined 
the  Marine  Corps  in  1897.  Here  he 
found  his  niche,  was  promoted  to  cor- 
poral the  next  year,  and  to  sergeant  in 


1900.  During  the  Spanish  War  he 
served  aboard  the  Mayflower,  was  gun- 
nery sergeant  in  the  Philippines  during 
the  insurrection  there,  was  in  the  China 
Relief  Expedition  during  the  Boxer  Re- 
bellion, and  also  took  part  in  the  West 
Indian  Campaign.  In  1902  he  was  dis- 
charged with  "  exceptional  "  record 
and  "excellent"  character.  He  at 
once  re^nlisted,  was  discharged  in  1906, 
enlisted  again  and  was  discharged  in 
1909.  He  then  changed  his  branch  of 
service  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Coast  Artillery  Corps,  again  rising  to 
the  grade  of  1st  sergeant.  When  this 
country  entered  the  World  War,  he 
took  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Coast  Artillery  in  June,  1917.  In 
August  of  1918  he  sailed  for  France 
with  the  54th  Artillery,  and  after  the 
armistice  served  with  the  Army  of 
Occupation  at  Coblenz  until  October, 
1919.  He  then  returned  8u£Fering  from 
chronic  myocarditis,  went  into  hospi- 
tal, and  was  honorably  discharged  from 
his  active  commission  in  December, 
but  was  immediately  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Reserve  Corps. 
He  continued  as  first  sergeant  of  Coast 
Artillery,  and  was  assigned  to  Fort 
Wadsworth.  In  the  service  he  was 
known  as  an  unusually  intelligent  man, 
very  capable  along  technical  lines,  and 
an  enthusiastic  athlete,  especially  in 
baseball,  which  had  been  his  hobby 
since  school  days.  He  was  efficient  and 
popular,  had  a  great  knack  in  handling 
men,  and  was  an  excellent  organizer  and 
manager.  The  commanding  officer  at 
Fort  Wadsworth  writes:  '*  His  service 
as  a  soldier  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  was  of  exceptional 
merit,  and  a  credit  to  himself  and  the 
United  States  of  America."  His  most 
famous  exploit  was  during  the  siege  of 
Tientsin,  when  on  July  13,  1900,  as  a 
sergeant  of  Marines,  under  heavy  fire, 
he  rescued  his  wounded  captain.    For 
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this  intrepid  feat  he  was  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  at  a 
special  review  at  Washington,  July  19, 
1901,  "  for  distinguished  conduct  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  in  battle."  Thus 
"  Chicker  "  Day,  or  "  Foggy  "  Adams, 
as  he  was  known  for  most  of  his  life, 
stands  a  unique  figure  in  the  records  of 
the  Class  —  perhaps  of  the  whole  Uni- 
versity —  a  typical "  gentleman  ranker" 
and  one  of  the  very  few  Harvard  men 
who  ever  received  the  highest  military 
decoration  within  the  gift  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. August  14,  1918,  two  days 
before  sailing  for  France,  he  married  at 
Newport,  R.I.,  DeUa  Isabel  Joyce,  of 
Peekskill,  who  survives  him. —  Clarence 
Bigelow  Denny  died  at  Boston,  Nov. 
23,  1920,  of  nervous  complications  re- 
sulting from  a  blow  on  the  head.  He 
was  born  at  Boston,  Aug.  7,  1871,  the 
son  of  Daniel  Denny  (H.C.  1854)  and 
Mary  DeForest  Bigelow.  Fitting  at 
Hopkinson's,  he  entered  with  '93,  but 
left  after  Freshman  year,  and  in  1892 
went  into  the  employ  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad.  Four  years 
later  he  took  up  the  insurance  busi- 
ness in  Boston,  where  he  continued  till 
1905,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the 
new  Submarine  Signal  Company  there. 
This  brought  him  into  a  number  of  in- 
teresting journeys  and  experiences, 
including  a  trip  on  the  battleship  Louin" 
ana.  He  resided  in  Milton  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Somerset  Club  and 
other  similar  organizations.  He  was 
deeply  stirred  by  the  events  of  the 
World  War,  and  before  this  country 
entered  the  conflict  he  volunteered,  in 
January,  1917,  for  the  American  Field 
Service  (S.S.U.  No.  13),  and  went  to 
France.  There  he  drove  an  ambulance 
between  Champagne  and  the  Argonne, 
later  at  Moronvilliers,  being  almost 
daily  under  fire.  In  AprU  he  received 
an  injury  to  his  leg,  which  had  to  be 
treated  at  Paris.  There  he  remained  on 


duty  at  the  A.F.S.  headquarters  till 
July,  when  his  enlistment  expired.  In 
August  he  joined  J.  H.  Perkins,  *98, 
head  of  the  military  department  of  the 
Red  Cross  at  Paris,  and  assisted  him  in  • 
various  capacities,  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  later  promoted  to  major.  In 
January  of  1918  he  was  set  upon  one 
night  by  "  Apaches,"  who  sandbagged 
and  robbed  him,  inflicting  injuries  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  He 
returned  to  this  country  for  a  month's 
recuperation,  and  then  went  back  to  his 
work  at  Paris,  where  he  remained  until 
his  final  discharge  in  May,  1919.  His 
many  friends  knew  him  as  a  man  of 
affectionate  and  sympathetic  heart, 
ready  and  pungent  wit,  simple  honesty, 
and  unusual  modesty,  who  disdoaed 
remarkable  fortitude  and  nobility  of 
character  under  the  misfortunes  that 
clouded  his  last  days.  On  June  1, 1897, 
he  married  Elizabeth  Winsor  Tilden, 
of  Boston.  His  only  son,  Daniel,  was 
drowned  in  1914  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
—  John  Lewis  Hildretliy  Jr.,  died  at 
Bayonne,  N.J.,  from  the  after-effects 
of  an  attack  of  influenza.  He  was  bom 
at  West  Townsend,  Aug.  17,  1870,  of 
Dr.  John  Lewis  and  Achsah  Beulah 
Colburn  Hildreth.  His  family  soon 
removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  at- 
tended the  Latin  School.  He  went  to 
Dartmouth  (his  father's  college),  tak- 
ing the  degree  of  Litt.B.  there  in  1892. 
He  then  came  to  the  Graduate  School 
for  courses  in  engineering,  and  took  the 
Harvard  A.B.  in  1893,  returning  to 
Dartmouth  for  another  year,  and  tak- 
ing the  Litt.M.  degree  in  1894.  The 
next  year  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
city  engineer  at  Cambridge,  but  shortly 
transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  at  Clinton.  From  1901  to  1903 
he  was  assistant  engineer  of  the  Weston 
Aqueduct  Department  at  Framing- 
ham;  for  the  next  two  years  one  of  the 
head  draughtsmen  for  the  Long  IsUnd 
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Railroad  at  Jamaica,  L.I.,  then  topo- 
graphical draughtsman  for  the  Bureau 
of  Highways.  Brooklyn.  In  1906  he 
was  appointed  assistant  engineer  on.  the 
Long  Island  Division  of  the  Board  of 
Water  Supply,  at  Babylon,  L.I.  Three 
years  later  he  moved  to  Comwall-on- 
Hudson  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  great  CatskiU  Aque- 
duct. After  this  —  perhaps  the  most 
notable  of  all  his  professional  achieve- 
ments —  was  completed,  he  was  assist- 
ant engineer  of  the  Passaic  Valley 
Sewerage  Commission,  laying  rein- 
forced concrete  pipe  in  New  York  Bay, 
with  headquarters  at  Newark,  N.J. 
He  then  supervised  the  roads,  water 
supply,  etc.,  on  the  estate  of  Charles 
M.  Schwab  at  Loretto.  In  1917  he  be- 
came general  superintendent  of  the 
Mason  and  Hangar-MacArthur  Bros. 
Corporation,  contractors,  in  charge  of 
roads,  water  lines,  etc.,  for  the  Port 
Newark  Terminal,  U.S.A.  Supply  De- 
pot. Latterly  he  had  been  chief  of  the 
crude-oil  storage  plant  of  the  Bayonne 
Refinery  of  the  SUndard  Oil  Co.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  '9S  may  look  back 
with  pride  on  his  useful  and  enduring 
woric,  and  on  his  reputation  of  unfailing 
kindness  and  consideration  for  his  em- 
ployees, exemplifying  throughout  his 
life  the  best  attributes  of  the  much- 
abused  term  —  a  Harvard  gentleman. 
On  June  1,  1897,  at  New  York  City, 
he  married  Harriet  Munson  Bigelow, 
who,  with  four  children,  survives  him. 
—  Motte  Alston  Read  died  at  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  July  12, 1920,  from  weaken- 
ing of  the  heart  superinduced  by  many 
years'  acute  suffering  from  arthritis. 
He  was  bom  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  June  20, 
1872,  of  William  Melvin  and  Jane  Lad- 
son  Alston  Read.  On  both  sides  he 
came  from  old  Southern  stock.  The 
Reads  were  from  Charlotte  County, 
Va.;  his  father  served  with  Lee  in  the 


Civil  War  and  later  became  a  famous 
cotton  merchant,  receiving  the  very 
unusual  honor  of  election  to  the  Livei^ 
pool  Cotton  Exchange.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Motte  Al- 
ston, of  Charleston,  of  the  family  which 
included  the  painter  Washington  AUston 
(H.C.  1800).  Motte*s  health  was  al- 
ways delicate,  and  he  was  sent  North 
to  .  school  at  Germantown  Academy 
near  Philadelphia.  Thence  he  entered 
Harvard  in  1889  as  a  special  student  in 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  taking 
courses  in  geology  until  1893.  On  leav- 
ing Cambridge  his  health  compelled 
him  to  spend  three  years  on  a  Texas 
cattle  ranch,  which  he  managed  him- 
self —  an  experience  which  he  always 
rated  as  equal  to  his  college  course  in 
value.  He  then  went  to  Europe  and 
till  1901  was  engaged  in  further  study 
at  Munich  and  in  geological  excursions 
throughout  the  Continent,  his  chief 
publication  being  Oastropods  of  the 
Volcanic  Tug  of  the  Seisser  Alp,  For 
the  next  two  years  he  was  instructor  in 
geology  at  Harvard,  taking  his  degree 
of  S.B.  in  1902  as  of  1893.  He  was  also 
appointed  instructor  in  physiography 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. His  painful  disease  had  al- 
ready fastened  upon  him,  however,  and 
now  forced  him  to  return  to  out-of- 
door  life  in  Texas.  But  his  devotion  to 
scientific  research  never  wavered,  and 
later  he  removed  to  Washington,  where 
he  had  full  facilities  for  it.  In  1909  he 
took  up  permanent  residence  in  Charles- 
ton and  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  bi- 
ology and  geology  in  the  College  of 
Charleston,  a  position  his  increasing  in- 
firmity never  allowed  him  to  fill.  Con- 
fined to  his  own  library  he  continued  his 
work  in  physiography  and  paleontology, 
taking  also  a  deep  interest  in  racial  his- 
tory, especially  in  the  development  of 
the  old  families  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  —  although  his  productive- 
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ness  became  daily  more  limited  by  pain 
and  loss  of  physical  powers.  His  in- 
herited taste  in  art  was  highly  devel- 
oped, and  enabled  him  to  form  a  fine 
collection  of  Japanese  color  prints.  To 
the  end  he  retained  a  keen  intell- 
igence, a  remarkable  memory,  a  ready 
appreciation  of  contemporary  science 
and  art,  and  the  warm  affection  of 
many  friends  and  pupils.  He  never 
married. 

1894. 
E.  K.  Rand,  See,, 

107  Uke  View  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
The  Class  has  had  two  of  its  informal 
dinners,  which  are  arranged  with  great 
success  by  L.  I.  Prouty.  At  that  of  Dec. 
9,  H.  C.  Greene  gave  a  picturesque  and 
entertaining  account  of  his  experiences 
in  France  during  the  war,  where  he  won 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  his  services  as 
Major  in  the  American  Red  Cross.  At 
the  dinner  of  Jan.  27,  H.  J.  Hughes, 
Dean  of  the  newly  organised  Harvard 
School  of  Engineering,  talked  in  an 
interesting  and  informing  way  of  the 
work  and  the  prospects  of  the  School. 
On  both  occasions,  the  speakers  were 
introduced  by  S.  M.  Williams  with  his 
customary  charm.  —  F.  W.  Cobb,  for 
many  years  remote  from  the  Class  in 
the  wilds  of  Alaska,  is  now  established 
in  Bangor,  Wash.  He  recently  sent  the 
Secretary  several  glass  receptacles  of 
what  he  described  as  "  the  ruby  prod- 
uct of  our  incomparably  fertile  land 
and  salubrious  climate  ";  the  contents, 
whether  jam  or  other  ruby  product, 
tallied  with  the  description  and  were 
soon  consumed.  —  M.  L.  N.  King,  who 
served  in  the  war  first  with  the  Cana- 
dian and  then  with  the  British  forces,  in 
the  latter  as  Captain  in  the  Intelligence 
Corps,  sends  the  following:  **  I  write 
this  in  bed,  where  I  have  been  for  the 
past  six  weeks.  On  my  return  from  E. 
Prussia,  where  I  was  until  late  August, 


on   a  Commission  job,  I  went  com- 
pletely to  pieces.    I  had  been  ill  out 
there,  and  was  classified  as  a  partial 
.disabUity    on    demobilization.     Since 
then  I  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  the  last  few  days.    Now  the  spe- 
cialist who  has  been  looking  after  me 
thinks  I  have  turned  the  comer;  but 
I  shall  be  unfit  for  work  for  many  a 
day."    King  would  doubtless  like  to 
hear    from    his   classmates.  —  G.    C. 
Fiske,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  is  spending  the 
year  in  Europe;  he  has  recently  given 
at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Roman  Religion. 
—  M.  M.  Skinner,  now  in  the  Departs 
ment  of  Economics  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  is  giving  a  course  on 
foreign  trade    and  the  economic   re- 
sources of  the  world.  —  W.  W.  Cutler  is 
treasurer  of    the  Beebe  Laboratories, 
manufacturers  of  biological  products^ 
St.  Paul,  Minn,;  his  address  is  91  Crocus 
Place.  —  S.  B.  Heckman,  who  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Educational  Clinic  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  hss 
been  promoted  to  Associate  Professor  of 
Education  at  that  institution.  —  H.  C. 
Lakin  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Cuba  Co.,  and  its  subsidiaries,  the  Cuba 
Railroad  Co.,  and  the  Compafiia  Cu- 
bana.  —  C.  Seasongood  has  formed  a 
law  partnership  under  the  firm  name  of 
Seasongood,  Bach  &  Eager,  with  offices 
at  5«2  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  —  C. 
Abbe  is  an  assistant  editor  on  the  staff 
of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
New  York  City;  address,  625  South 
Broadway,    Yonkers,    N.Y.  —  In   the 
national  elections  in  November,  W.  H. 
Stafford  was  returned  to  Congress  from 
Wisconsin,  defeating  the  Socialist  candi- 
date, Berger,  and  G.  H.  Tinkham  was 
returned  from  the  11th  Massachusetts 
District,  his  total  vote  being  substan- 
tially larger  than  that  given  the  Presi- 
dent-elect or  the  successful  candidate 
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for  Governor.  —  G.  Oenslager  is  travel- 
ing in  Japan.  —  At  a  conference  of 
Eastern  college  librarians  held  at 
Columbia  University,  Nov.  27,  T.  F. 
Currier  read  a  paper  on  "  Treatment  of 
Periodicals  and  Continuations."  —  At 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Philologi- 
cal Association  held  in  Baltimore  at  the 
end  of  December,  E.  K.Rand  read  a 
paper  on  "  Prudentius  and  Christian 
Humanism  ";  he  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Association.  —  L.  F. 
Foss  is  special  agent,  home  office 
agency,  of  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  87  Milk  St.,  Bos- 
ton. —  J.  L.  Tryon  is  assistant  register 
(correspondence  and  admissions  officer) 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  also  lectures  on  Interna- 
tional Law.  —  D.  W.  Lane  has  been 
reelected  to  the  Boston  City  Council; 
he  has  completed  his  first  term  of  three 
years  in  that  body.  —  F.  C.  Walker  is 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Vancouver;  address,  1149 
Seaton  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  —  S.  Bor* 
den,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Fall  River  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
—  Addresses:  W.  T.  Stuchell,  1872 
Nela  Ave.,  Cleveland;  E.  L.  Eustis, 
41  Bradlee  Court,  6  Craigie  Circle; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Mower,  37  Lan- 
caster St.,  Cambridge.  —  J.  C.  Wat- 
son intends  to  compete  for  the  next 
Grandfather  Prize.  A  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  his  were  married  last  Decem- 
ber. —  W.  H.  Schoff  has  published 
"The  Ship  Tyre,"  Longmans,  Green 
&Co. 

1895. 
Fbboebic  H.  Nash,  See,, 

so  SUte  St.,  Boaton. 
Classmates  are  requested  to  send  to 
the  Secretary  voluntarily  any  news 
about  themselves  or  others  which  they 
think  will  be  of  interest  or  any  changes 
of    address.  —  A.    W.    K.    Billings 


dropped  in  to  see  the  Secretary  early  in 
December.  He  was  planning  to  return 
to  Barcelona,  Spain,  the  first  of  the 
year.  —  Q.  H.  Chamberlin  has  been 
decorated  by  the  Italian  Government 
with  the  Corona  d*ltalia,  in  recognition 
of  his  work  for  the  Red  Cross  and 
spreading  propaganda  in  this  country 
during  the  war.  —  W.  W.  Comfort  is 
taking  a  trip  out  through  the  West  this 
year  in  the  interests  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege, of  which  it  will  be  remembered  he 
has  been  president  since  1917.  —  A.  L. 
Cross,  in  1914  published  his  **  History 
of  England  and  Greater  Britain,"  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  history  of  Eng- 
land that  has  been  written  in  recent 
years.  It  reached  its  sixth  impression 
in  1919.  He  has  just  published  a  new 
book  on  the  same  subject  entitled  **  A 
Shorter  History  of  England  and  Greater 
Britain,"  issued  by  Macmillan.  —  Carl 
Dreyfus  has  recently  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  of  Simmons 
College,  Boston.  —  J.  D.  Hitch  and 
W.  H.  Reed  have  been  appointed  to 
serve  on  committees  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  during  the  year  1920- 
21;  Hitch,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  on  the 
Committee  on  Service  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  Reed,  of  Taunton,  on  the 
Publicity  Committee.  —  R.  M.  John- 
son is  abroad  this  year.  He  wrote  the 
Secretary  recently  from  Nice,  "  Noth- 
ing like  a  year  off  in  every  twenty-five." 
—  A.  J.  Ostheimer  has  been  commis- 
sioned a  surgeon  in  the  reserve  force  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  is  on  active  duty  as  chief  of  the 
Neuro-psychiatric  Section  in  the  office 
of  the  supervisor  of  the  Third  District, 
140  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia.  — 
H.  W.  Smith  is  in  the  interior  of  Borneo 
and  has  had  a  bad  attack  of  jungle 
fever,  but  is  recovering  now.  —  Wilder 
Tileston  has  accepted  a  Clinical  Pro- 
fessorship of  Medicine  in  the  Yale 
Medical  School. 
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1896. 
J.  J.  Hatbi^  Sec, 
80  State  St.,  Borton. 
R.  H.  Hallowell  has  been  appointed 
Chief    Marshal    for    Commenoement 
Day.  —  As  shown  in  the  information 
blanks  for  the  25th  Anniversary  Report 
there  are  many  changes  in  addresses, 
too  many  to  publish  here  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  Report  should  be  issued 
by  Commencement.    Plans  are  matur- 
ing for  the  25th  Celebration  and  notices 
giving  all  details  will  be  sent  out  in  due 
time. 

1897. 
Edoab  H.  Wells,  Sec, 

S7  West  Mth  St.  New  York. 
The  active  campaign  for  the  Har- 
vard Endowment  Fund  came  to  an  end 
Dec.  11.  During  the  five  weeks  cam- 
paign, T.  B.  Gannett  served  as  chair^ 
man  of  the  '97  Committee,  and  William 
Byrd  was  chairman  of  the  Class  Com- 
mittee for  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
The  latest  figures  available  show  that 
the  Class  subscribed  a  total  of  $449,461, 
and  was  third  in  the  list  of  classes  con- 
tributing the  largest  amounts.  It  was 
surpassed  by  1898  with  a  total  of 
$690,041,  and  by  1892  with  a  total  of 
$664,605.  The  Class  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  this  fine  showing  in  the  total 
amount  subscribed.  Its  record,  how- 
ever, of  the  percentage  of  members  who 
have  contributed,  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
Our  total  of  living  members  for  Endows 
ment  Fund  purposes  is  541,  of  whom 
395,  or  73.1  per  cent,  subscribed.  The 
Class  is  not  in  the  Consolidated  Honor 
Roll  No.  2  as  issued  by  the  Harvard 
Endowment  Fund  Committee;  that  is, 
the  twenty  classes  which  have  the 
largest  percentage  of  contributing 
members.  The  lowest  percentage  in 
that  Honor  Roll  is  78.6.  Indeed,  in  the 
ten  classes  from  1890  to  1899  inclusive, 
'97  stands  no  better  than  fifth,  being 


surpassed  by  1891  with  93.7  per  cent, 
1890  with  84.9  per  cent,  1898  with  82.3 
per  cent,  and  1892  with  74.4  per  cent 
The  Secretary  is  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
the  percentage  of  contributors  in  the 
Class  is  not  higher.  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  Class  stands  within  the  shadow 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  fund 
and  doubtless  this  coming  event  did 
cast  its  shadow  before,  but  1898  is 
practically  in  the  same  position  and  yet 
its  percentage  is  9.2  higher  than  oun. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund  is  still 
open  and  will  remain  open  until  all  the 
collections  are  made,  so  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Class  who  has  not  yet  con- 
tributed may  join  the  ranks  of  sub- 
scribers by  sending  his  donation  to  the 
office  of  the  Endowment  Fund,  3  Wads- 
worth  House,  Cambridge  38.  An  analy* 
sis  of  the  total  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Class  according  to  amounts, 
follows: 


AnumnU 

No,qfC<minhdon 

$1-       U 

70 

M-       SO 

98 

51-     100 

80 

101-     800 

30 

SOI-     800 

8S 

801-     SOO 

801-     780 

781-  1,000 

l.OOl-  1.800 

1,801-  8.000 

8,001-  2,800 

ft,501-  8.000 

S.OOl-  8,000 

8.001-10,000 

10.001-18.000 

80.001-88,000 

—  Chan  Loon  Teting  died  in  Hong 
Kong,  Feb.  18, 1917.  Chan  was  born  in 
Canton,  Aug.  25, 1866,  the  son  of  Chan 
Chen*  We  and  Yu  Lu.  He  prepared  for 
College  at  Mt.  Hermon  School  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, entering  Harvard  in  the 
autumn  of  1892  and  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  S.B.  with  our  Class,  Shortly 
after  graduation,  he  returned  to  Chins 
and  was  nuOTied  at  Hong  Kong  in 
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August,  1898,  to  Poey  Wing  Wong,  a 
daughter  of  Christian  parents.  For 
three  years  Chan  taught  English,  phy- 
sics, and  chemistry  in  Foochow  Col- 
lege, resigning  his  position  that  he 
might  rejoin  his  family  at  Hong  Kong 
where  his  wife  and  children  were  living. 
On  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  after  the  Boxer  uprising,  it  was 
considered  unsafe  for  Mrs.  Chan  and 
the  children  to  be  at  Foochow.  In  De- 
cember, 1902,  Chan  moved  to  Nanking 
and  served  as  a  private  teacher  in  fam- 
ilies of  officials  and  later  was  engaged  as 
a  teacher  in  a  Government  school  until 

1911,  when  it  was  closed  on  account  of 
the  revolution  in  China.  Chan  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  China  in  the  demon- 
stration of  X-rays.  In  his  school  work 
he  sought  to  introduce  Western  cus- 
toms, especially  in  the  matter  of  exer- 
cise. He  would  take  his  students  out 
for  a  field  day  of  the  kind  he  had  en- 
joyed in  Mt.  Hermon  School.  This 
practice  was  a  great  innovation  in 
China  and  has  since  been  extended. 
During  the  revolution  Chan  and  his 
family  had  to  flee  from  Nanking  to 
Shanghai    where    he    remained    until 

1912.  In  that  year  he  made  a  visit  to 
the  United  States,  returning  to  Hong 
Kong  at  the  end  of  1913,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  His  wife  and 
five  children  —  Eugene,  born  Dec.  29, 
1809;  Elizabeth,  born  Nov.  24,  1901, 
Mae,  born  in  1903,  Eufong  and  Me  Lan 

—  survive  him.  —  W.  G.  Breck  is  traffic 
service  agent  in  the  Traffic  Bureau  of 
the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

—  C.  E.  Brown,  formerly  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  is  now  at  21  High  St.,  Shorts- 
villc,  N.Y.  —  W.  H.  Chenery  is  an 
assistant  at  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

—  F.  B.  Dutton  is  director-general  of 
the  Parana  Paper  Co.,  Inc.  (Companhia 
Paranaense  de  Papel  Incorporada), 
with  headquarters  at  Curityba,  Brazil 
He  has  been  in  South  America  since 


February,  1920,  most  of  the  time  in 
Curityba,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Parana.  In  his  letter  of  Nov.  12  to  the 
Secretary,  Dutton  says:  "  Living  con- 
ditions are  somewhat  easier  here  than 
at  home,  I  imagine,  though  many  neces- 
sities are  still  unobtainable  and  others 
only  at  very  high  prices.  These  are  usu- 
ally imported  products,  however,  and 
can  be  dispensed  with.  There  are  very 
few  Americans  here,  but  quite  a  few 
English,  mostly  connected  with  the 
banks,  and  we  have  tennis  and  even  a 
little  golf/'  —  Allan  Forbes,  president 
of  the  SUte  Street  Trust  Co.,  of  Boston, 
has  been  reelected  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Trust  Co.  Association. 
Forbes  has  recently  received  from  the 
French  Government  the  Cross  of  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  France 
during  and  since  the  war,  particularly 
as  treasurer  of  the  Fund  for  the  Fath« 
erless  Children  of  France.  —  George 
Gleason,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
Y.M.C.A.  work  in  Japan  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  is  in  this  country  for  a 
few  months  and  is  promoting  the  for- 
eign missionary  enterprise  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Young 
Men*s  Christian  Association.  His  ad- 
dress is  247  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  —  Dick  Grant,  formerly  director 
of  athletics  in  the  University  of  Ha- 
vana, is  now  in  the  medical,  surgical, 
and  dental  supply  business  in  Havana. 
His  address  is  P.O.  Box  2176,  Havana. 
Grant  is  president  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Havana.  —  F.  C.  Gratwick  is  vice- 
chairman  and  acting  secretary  of  the 
Buffalo  Chapter  of  the  English-Speak- 
ing Union,  of  which  Bishop  C.  H. 
Brent,  D.D.,  '13,  Bishop  of  Western 
New  York,  is  chairman.  —  N.  P.  Hal- 
lowell  returned  to  Boston  Nov.  13  from 
a  trip  to  Europe.  —  E.  E.  Jenkins  is 
now  devoting  his  time  to  thie  Jenkins 
Arcade  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  of  which  he 
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is  vice-president,  and  to  other  business 
interests.  Jenkins  was  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  Thomas  E.  Jenldns  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh,  which  has  been  bought 
by  B.  H.  Voskamp*s  Sons.  His  address 
for  the  winter  is  S70  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  City.—  W.  B.  Johnston's  address 
is  care  of  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  4  New- 
bury St.,  Boston.  He  returned  from 
France  in  February,  1919,  and  until 
recently  has  been  engaged  in  historical 
work  and  in  city  planning  in  California 
and  Nevada.  —  F.  A.  Kennedy's  ad- 
dress is  Suite  9,  20  Queensberry  St., 
Boston.  —  Theodore  Lyman  is  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Physical  Society 
for  1921.  Hb  regular  work  at  Harvard 
as  Professor  of  Physics  and  Director  of 
the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  con- 
tinues. —  Richard  Marcy*s  address  is 
545  Washington  St.,  Brighton.  —  N.  B. 
Marshall  is  now  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Marshall,  Garrett  &  Wheaton,  attor^ 
oeys  and  counselors  at  law,  with  offices 
at  2295  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City.  — 
S.  S.  Montague  is  president  of  the 
Montague,  Reilly  Co.,  general  contrac- 
tors, 403  Blake-McCall  Bldg.,  Port- 
land, Ore.  —  W.  B.  Parker  has  re- 
turned to  this  country  from  South 
America,  where  he  spent  much  time  in 
preparing  several  volumes  of  biogra- 
phies of  prominent  men  in  South  Amer- 
ican countries.  His  address  is  care  of 
Hispanic  Society,  New  York  City.  — 
R.  L.  Scaife  has  acknowledged  the  au- 
thorship, with  his  wife,  of  "  Cape  Cod- 
dities,"  to  which  previous  reference  has 
been  made  in  these  notes.  —  D.  D. 
Scannell,  M.D.,  *00,  has  just  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
Scannell  has  already  served  two  terms 
on  the  committee;  he  was  elected  first 
in  1907  and  again  in  1913,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  during  part  of  his 
service.  —  C.  L.  Smith  has  moved  his 
school,  the  Lawrence  Smith  School  for 


Boys,  from  593  Park  Ave.  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Madison  Ave.  and  70th 
St.,  New  York  City.  — C.  F.  Stiles's 
address  is  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Box  45,  New- 
port, R.L  —  A.  G.  Thacher  is  counsel 
for  the  American  Marine  Insurance 
Syndicates.  The  purposes  of  the  Syndi- 
cates are,  broadly,  to  support,  by  all 
proper  means,  the  development  and  in- 
crease of  American  marine  insurance 
and  to  reduce,  so  far  as  compatible  with 
a  sound  economic  policy  and  the  ability 
to  meet  international  competition  in 
commerce  and  insurance,  the  amount  of 
insurance  placed  outside  of  the  United 
States  upon  American  vessels;  and  to 
cooperate  and  assist  in  the  development 
and  success  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  the  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  by  improv- 
ing the  efficiency,  broadening  the  facil- 
ities, and  increasing  the  underwriting 
capacity  of  the  American  marine  in- 
surance market.  —  L.  B.  Valentine's 
address  is  570  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
City. —  George  P.  Wadfcy's  address 
is  SO  Woburn  St.,  West  Medford.— 
Craig  Wadsworth,  who  is  Counselor  of 
Embassy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  de- 
tailed to  accompany  Secretary  of  State 
Colby  on  his  official  visits  to  various 
South  American  cities.  Wadsworth 
joined  the  Secretary's  party  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  —  Joseph  Warren  will  teach 
Agency  for  six  weeks,  beginning  July  5. 
1921,  in  the  summer  session  of  the  Law 
School  of  Columbia  University.  —  C. 
M.  Weld  has  moved  his  offices  to  2 
Rector  St.,  New  York  City.  He  is  a 
consulting  mining  engineer  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Weld,  Liddell  & 
Lazenby.  —  E.  E.  Whiting  has  resigned 
his  position  as  editor  of  the  Botton 
Record.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  paper  since  1903.  —  Beekman  Win- 
throp's  home  address  is  36  East  37th  St., 
New  York  City.  His  office  address  re- 
mains 40  Wall  St. 
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1898. 
Baetutt  H.  Hates,  Sec, 

Andover. 
L.  H.  Monks  has  retired  as  president 
of  W.  A.  Harriman  &  Co.,  Inc.  —  Rev. 
Alien  Jacobs  has  moved  from  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  is  now  living  at  St. 
John's  [House],  Logan,  Utah.  —  £.  L. 
Logan  has  moved  to  942  Broadway, 
South  Boston. —  H.  R.  SUnley  has 
moved  to  97  Bellevue  Ave.,  Melrose. 

—  The  following  men  attended  an  in- 
formal Class  Dinner  at  the  Country 
Club,  Brookline,  the  night  before  the 
Princeton  game,  Nov.  5:  Sheafe,  Mcln- 
tire,  Wadsworth,  Edson,  Packard,  W. 
0.  Kimball,  W.  B.  Stone,  Payson,  Rust, 
Carr,  Spring,  Rand,  Emmons,  R.  H. 
Carter,  L.  A.  Brown,  Knox,  Hubert 
Carter,  Brooks,  C.  M.  Smith,  Marvin, 
Marks,  Beals,  Vincent,  Dalton,  Meh- 
linger,  D.  M.  Hill,  Schwarsenburg, 
Waterhouse,  C.  C.  Jackson,  Hoague, 
Bigelow,  Bowdich,  Hayes,  Field,  Me- 
Vey,  Le  B.  Dexter,  Loud,  P.  O.  Robin- 
son, Gay,  Davis,  S.  L.  Fuller,  Bacon, 
Giles.  —  £.  C.  Stowell  announces  that 
he  has  moved  his  law  offices  to  No.  8 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.C., 
where  he  will  confine  his  practice  ex- 
clusively to  matters  involved  in  ques- 
tions of  international  law.  —  H.  I. 
Bowditch,  M.D.,  is  secreUry  of  "  The 
Milk  and  Medical  Relief  for  Russia.*' 

—  A.  L.  Carr  is  treasurer  of  the  Boston 
Dispensary.  —  Gordon  AUen,  archi- 
tect, has  moved  his  offices  to  24  Mt. 
Vernon  St.,  Boston.  —  R.  S.  Warner  is 
a  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Feeble-Minded.  —  The  Sun  Ship- 
Building  Company  launched  a  steam- 
ship at  Chester,  Pa.,  Dec.  11,  1920, 
which  has  been  named  the  Samuel  L, 
Fuller.  Mrs.  Fuller  christened  the  ves- 
sel. —  M.  D.  Abrams  announces  that 
by  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York  he  has  changed  hb 
name  to  Maurice  D.  Adams.  —  Will 


any  one  having  information  concerning 
William  W.  Gile  (last  address  324  West 
End  Ave.,  N.Y.),  Mark  McDougall 
Conklin  (last  address  Jackson,  Mich.), 
and  Paul  Chalfin  (last  address  104  East 
40th  Street,  N.  Y.),  please  communicate 
with  me.  These  men  are  "  Lost." 

1899. 
Arthur  Adams,  See,, 
84  SUte  St.  Boston. 
M.  B.  Birge  is  with  the  Boston  Trav* 
eler,  —  R.  F.  Butts  is  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  —  A.  A.  Dority 
reports  the  arrival  of  a  granddaughter, 
the  daughter  of  his  daughter  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Crawford.  The  young  lady's  name  and 
exact  age  have  not  yet  been  furnished 
by  "grandpa,"  but  this  is  the  first 
grandchild  of  the  Class  reported.  —  B. 
F.  Griffin  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Second  National  Bank  of  Maiden, 
and  R.  G.  Hopkins  a  Trustee  of  the 
Warren  Institution  for  Savings,  Bos- 
ton. —  Cameron  Blaikie,  with  Mr. 
Schuyler  Orris,  has  formed  the  firm  of 
Cameron  Blaikie  &  Co.,  members  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  at  60 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  —  Ray- 
mond Merrill  is  auditor  of  the  Boston 
Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co.,  Boston.  — 
J.  T.  Murray  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Harvard  Summer  School  for 
the  current  year;  he  has  also  been  made 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  that  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  for  next  year.  — 
M.  E.  Nichols  was  named  as  Boston's 
Fuel  Administrator  by  Mayor  A.  J. 
Peters,  *95,  for  the  emergency  of  No- 
vember, 1920.  —  W.  J.  Osborn  is  with 
the  New  England  News  Co.,  Boston, 
and  lives  at  Hanover.  —  Langdon 
Pearse  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Pearse,  Greeley  &  Hanson,  hydraulic 
and  sanitary  engineers,  89  West  Ad- 
ams St.,  Chicago,  111.  —  J.  F.  Perkins 
is  a  director  of  the  New  England  Mu- 
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tual  Life  Insurance  Co..  Boston.  —  F. 
H.  Purington  is  president  of  the  Boston 
Real  Estate  Exchange  for  this  year.  — 
O.  F.  Richards  is  a  vice-president  of  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Co.»  St.  Louis,  Mo.  — 
J.  T.  Roche  is  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  the  formation  of  the  Investing  and 
Manufacturing  Co.»  with  headquarters 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  the  purpose, 
says  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  "  of 
acquiring  an  interest  in  or  control  of 
small  manufacturing  concerns  which 
abound  in  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut." —  F.  R.  Stoddard,  Jr.,  is  the 
Republican  dbtrict  leader  of  the  10th 
Assembly  District  in  New  York 
County.  He  is  very  active  in  this  work, 
which  takes  a  lot  of  his  time.  —  £d- 
mimd  Mortimer  BUke  died  at  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  Jan.  12. 1921;  Bdw«rd  Har- 
mon Virgin  died  in  New  York  City 
Nov.  14,  1920;  and  James  Edward 
Webster  died  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  July 
26,  1017.  —  A.  T.  Simonds  has  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  an  address  he 
gave  at  the  Fitchburg  Open  Forum, 
Jan.  25,  1020,  on  the  subject  of  "  Com- 
mon Sense  in  Industry."  —  The  Class 
Baby,  Ensign  T.  H.  Bobbins,  Jr., 
U.S.N.,  has  recently  been  assigned  to 
the  U.S.S.  Reuben  Jamee  for  foreign 
service.  —  Two  familiar  names  in  the 
Harvard  University  catalogue  this 
year  are  Horatio  Bigelow,  Jr.,  and^  John 
Henry  Sherburne,  Jr.,  both  in  the  class 
of  1924.  These  are  the  first  sons  of 
classmates  who  have  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary  as  being  in 
College. 

1900. 

Arthur  Drinkwatkr,  See,, 

81  SUte  St.,  Boston. 

H.  B.  Baldwin's  home  address  is  care 

of  P.  J.  Brennan,  10  High  St.,  Woi^ 

cester;  business  address.  South  Works, 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Worcester. 

—  H.  W.  Ballantine  has  resigned  as 


Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  to  accept  a  professor- 
ship of  law  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. EGs  address  is  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  P. 
Barry's  address  is  Groton.  —  A.  A. 
Benesch  is  director  of  the  Municipal 
Research  Bureau,  Cleveland.  O.  — 
W.  De  F.  Bigelow  is  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Swift-McNntt  Co., 
Boston.  —  P.  BIackwelder*8  home  ad- 
dress is  1815  South  Boston  Ave.,  Tulsa, 
Okla.;  business  address,  Gypsy  Oil  Co., 
Tulsa,  Okla.  —  C.  M.  Brown's  business 
address  is  Monadnock  Building,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  —  T.  D.  Brown's  home 
address  is  231  West  I35th  St.,  New 
York  City;  business  address,  2394 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City.  He  is 
practising  dentistry.  —  Major  M. 
Churchill,  Chief  of  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence Division  of  the  General  Staff  of 
the  American  Army,  is  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  American  military 
attach^  in  Europe.  —  F.  H.  Danker 
spent  last  summer  in  France  working 
on  war  memoriab  to  the  American 
dead.  —  R.  J.  Davb's  address  is  The 
Evening  Poet,  New  York,  N.Y.  —  L. 
M.  Dougan  is  principal  of  the  Eugene 
Field  ElemenUry  School,  446  Olive  St. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  C.  D.  Draper's  busi- 
ness address  is  17  Broad  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  W.  P.  Eaton  is  president  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  the  Berkshires.  He 
has  recently  published,  "  On  the  Edge 
of  the  Wilderness  "  (W.  A.  WUde  Com- 
pany), stories  of  wild  animals.  —  O.  D. 
Evans  is  assistant  director  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Vocational  Education  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  has  direction  of  aU  the 
continuation  schools  in  the  State.  His 
address  is  Bureau  of  Vocational  Educar 
tion.  State  Department  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  F.  C.  Far- 
quhar's  hojne  address  is  115  Newbury 
St.,  Boston.  —  D.  Drake  has  recently 
published,  "Shall   we  SUnd  by  the 
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Church?"    (MacmiUan   Co.)  — A.    P. 
Fitch  has  recently  published  "  Preach- 
ing and    Pagans "    (Yale    University 
Press).  —  H.  Fitagerald  is  a  partner  of 
Potter  Bros.  &  Co.»  bankers,  5  Nassau 
St,  New  York  City.  —  R.  Fooks  is 
Mayor  of  Laurel,  Del.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  807   West  St.   and   business 
address.  Market  St.,  Laurel.  —  B.  A. 
G.  Fuller  has  recently  been  made  a  Ca- 
valliere  of  the  Corona  d' Italia.  —  H.  S. 
Gale  last  year  made  a  six-months'  ex- 
pedition into  the  Grau  Chaco  of  eastern 
Bolivia.    He  is  now  engaged  in  general 
consulting  practice  as  geologist.    His 
address  is  2201  Fairfield  Ave.,  HoUy- 
wood,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  —  A.  S.  Gil- 
man  is  with  Coffin  &  Burr,  bankers,  60 
SUte   St.,   Boston. —  E.    D.   Gould's 
home  address  is  Sutton  Manor,  Deca- 
tur Road.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  —  R.  J. 
Graves  b  president  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  New  Hampshire  and  vice-president 
of   the    Federation  of   New   England 
Harvard  Clubs.  He  is  chief  surgeon  in 
New    Hampshire   for   the    Boston    & 
Maine     Railroad.  —  Captain     A.     F. 
Griffiths,    Medical   Corps,   U.S.A.,   is 
assistant  surgical  chief.  Station  Hospi- 
tal,  at    Camp   Grrant,   Rockford,   HI. 

—  H.  A.  Guiler's  business  address  is 
Room  407,  Old  Post  Office  Building, 
Park  Row.  New  York  City.  —  E.  H. 
Elammond's  address  is  Flagstaff,  Aris. 

—  C.  P.  Hatch's  mail  address  is  Credit 
Lyonnais,  Cannes,  France.  —  J.  B. 
Hawes  ia  consultant  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Division  of  the  U.S.  Public  Serv- 
ice on  diseases  of  the  lungs.  —  C.  R. 
Hayes's  home  address  is  565  Eliot  St., 
Milton.  —  M.  Hirsch  is  president  of 
Sachs  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.,  comer 
8th  and  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
He  is  secretary  of  the  Morris  Plan 
Bank  of  Cincinnati.  —  C.  Hobbs  was 
chairman  of  the  Fourth  Red  Cross  Roll 
Call  for  the  New  England  Division.  — 
B.  S.  Holland  has  recently  published 


"Refugee  Rock"  (Jacobs).— A.  W. 
Hollis's  home  address  is  90  Washington 
St.,  Newton.  —  W.  L.  Holt  is  director 
of  the  Department  of  Hygiene,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  Koozville,  Tenn. 

—  6.  6.  Hubbard's  address  is  6  rue 
Gounod,  Antwerp,  Belgium.  He  is 
with  the  Anglo-American  Commercial 
Co.  —  E.  Ingraham's  address  is  80 
Lrving  St.,  Cambridge.  —  P.  A.  Jay 
has  been  appointed  U.S.  Minister  to 
Roumania.  —  I.  S.  Kahn  is  president 
of  the  Harvard  Club,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  —  F.  E.  Kutscher  is  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Simsbury,  Conn.  — 
Major  G.  E.  Lentine,  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.A.,  is  stationed  at  Fort  Warren.  — 
W.  Lichtenstein  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  First  National  Bank  and  also  of  the 
First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago, 
111.  —  E.  F.  Loughlin  is  vice-president 
of  the  Harvard  Club,  Concord.  —  A. 
G.  McGregor's  address  is  359  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  Lexington,  Ky.  —  C.  H. 
McNary  is  an  engineer.  His  address  is 
2120  35th  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal.  —  H.  K. 
Melcher's  home  address  is  1504  Park 
Road,  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  an 
estate  tax  examiner  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. —  C.  S.  Oakman's  home  ad- 
dress is  1110  Seyburn  Ave.,  and  busi- 
ness address,  020  Henry  St.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  —  B.  J.  O'Ncil's  address  is  3526 
Seventh  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal.  —-  C.  Os- 
borne's business  address  is  124  East 
28th  St.,  New  York  City. —J.  W. 
Piper's  address  is  1  Warren  St.,  New- 
ark, N.J.;  permanent  address,  1874 
Monroe  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

—  R.  Pulitzer's  business  address  is  63 
Park  Row,  New  York  City.  —  H.  G. 
Robinson's  business  address  is  44  Wash- 
ington St.,  Auburn,  N.Y.  —  L.  E. 
Rowley's  address  is  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
B.W.I.  —  P.  J.  Sachs's  home  address  is 
Shady  Hill,  Cambridge,  —  D.  Scott  is 
first  vice-president  of  New  York  Eve- 
ning Pott,  —  T.  M.  Shaw  is  a  member  of 
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the  firm  of  Shaw  &  Hepburn,  architects, 
with  offices  at  24  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Bos- 
ton. —  A.  H.  Shearer's  home  address  is 
St97  Linwood  Ave.,  Buflfalo,   N.Y.  — 

F.  H.  Simonds  has  published  "  His- 
tory of  the  World  War,"  Vol.  V  (Dou- 
bleday.  Page);  concluding  volume  of 
the  series.  —  W.  E.  Skiilings,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  Filene*s,  Boston, 
is  now  manager  of  the  Bon  March^ 
Seattle,  Wash.  —  L.  6.  Smith's  home 
address  is  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  City.  —  A.  R.  Smith  is  with  Max- 
well Motor  Company,  Newcastle,  Ind. 
His  address  is  815  South  19th  St.,  New- 
castle. —  S.  B.  Snow  is  minister  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Montreal,  Can. 
His  address  is  7  Simpson  St.  —  E. 
Spaulding*s  home  address  is  Johnson 
City,  N.Y.  —  F.  H.  Steenstra  is  in 
charge  of  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal 
Church,  Stillwater,  Okla.  His  address 
is  lOS  Husband  St.  —  C.  R.  Taylor  had 
an  article  on  '*  Teaching  and  the  Busi- 
ness World,"  in  Society  and  School, 
Sept.,  1920.  --  F.  A.  Thompson's  busi- 
ness address  is  Southeast  Corner  13th 
and  Samson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  — 

G.  A.  Thompson's  address  is  122  Row- 
land Ave.,  Eagle  Rock  City,  Cal.  — 
A.  J.  Thomson,  is  president  of  the  Har^ 
vard  Club  of  Toronto,  Can.  —  G.  A. 
Morison  is  president  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  C.  M. 
Underwood's  business  address  is  Little 
Hall,  1352  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cam- 
bridge. —  H.  P.  Vaux  is  with  Graham, 
Parsons  &  Co.,  435  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  R.  H.  Watson  is 
president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania.  —  E.  J.  Whittier 
is  with  the  American  Appraisal  Co., 
Stroh  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  — 
H.  H.  Smith's  business  address  is  18 
Tremont  St.,  Boston.  —  C.  L.  Wiener's 
home  address  is  Ewell,  Eng.;  business 
address,  Dalroy,  Can.  —  F.  M.  Wil- 
der's  business  address  is  Massachusetts 


Normal  Art  School,  Boston.  —  N.  R. 
Willard's  business  address  is  101  Biilk 
St.,  Boston.  —  K.  Winslow's  home  ad- 
dress is  11  Jenlson  St.,  Newtonville.  — 
P.  J.  Sachs  invited  the  Class  to  his 
house  for  the  monthly  Boston  dinner 
on  Dec.  6.  After  dinner  he  showed  his 
guests  a  number  of  art  treasures  which 
he  had  obtained  for  the  Fogg  Art  Mu- 
seum during  his  recent  visit  to  Europe 
and  related  their  history  and  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  their  purchase. 

1901. 
Joseph  O.  Pbocteb,  Jb.,  See^ 

84  State  St.,  Bortoo. 
A  Class  dinner  was  held  on  Nov.  5, 
1920,  the  evening  before  the  Harvard- 
Princeton  football  game,  at  the  Hotel 
Somerset,  Boston,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  notice:  "CLASS  OP 
HARVARD,  1901;  Just  another  of 
those  unique  1901  smokers  —  this  time 
at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Boston,  near  the  Harvard  Club, 
on  Friday,  November  5,  the  evening 
before  the  Harvard-Princeton  football 
game  at  Cambridge.  One  of  the  many 
features  will  be  an  address  by  Head 
Coach  Robert  T.  Fisher.  Are  you  com- 
ing? Sure  you  are.  Please  reply 
promptly  on  enclosed  card.  Dress  in- 
formal. Total  charge  $1.50.  Time 
7  P.M."  Sixty-four  members  of  the 
Class  and  the  Class  Baby -were  present 
After  dinner  a  formal  class  meeting  was 
held  with  Chairman  J.  W.  HalloweU 
presiding,  and  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  proposed  Association  of  Fathers 
and  Sons  was  indulged  in.  The  follow- 
ing committee  was  appointed  to  organ- 
ize the  members  of  the  Class  for  the 
20th  Reunion  which  is  to  come  next 
June:  James  Lawrence,  J.  O.  Procter, 
Jr.,  E.  P.  Morse.  W.  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  J.  W. 
Hallowell.  It  is  hoped  that  all  sugges- 
tions from  members  of  the  Class  will  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary,  Joseph  O.  Plrocter, 
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Jr.,  84  State  St.,  Boston.  The  Chair- 
man talked  at  length  upon  the  Harvard 
Endowment  Fund  Drive,  and  after  his 
remarks  Head  Coach  R.  T.  Fisher 
spoke  to  the  Class  and  also  C.  E. 
Brickley,  one  of  the  former  captains, 
who  in  his  freshman  year  had  received 
a  scholarship  presented  by  the  Class. 
After  the  formal  discussion  the  pro> 
gramme  of  singing  and  other  amuse- 
ment was  indulged  in  and  the  Class 
visited  with  the  Class  of  1896  which 
was  holding  a  dinner  in  the  adjoining 
room.  —  The  New  York  Association  of 
Harvard  1901  held  a  buffet  dinner  and 
Smoker  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  19, 
19dO  (the  evening  before  the  Harvard- 
Yale  football  game),  at  the  Harvard 
Club  of  New  York  City.  At  this  dinner 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Class  in  New 
York  City  were  invited  and  a  very 
interesting  evening  was  provided,  in- 
cluding a  talk  on  football  by  P.  D. 
Haughton,  '99.  —  Report  has  just  been 
received  from  Warwick  Greene  from 
Paris  as  to  his  war  service  which  was  as 
follows:  January,  1916,  to  June,  1917: 
Director  of  the  War  Relief  Commission 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  visiting 
England,  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway;  June  and  July,  1917:  Volun- 
teer worker  with  the  American  Red. 
Cross  in  France  and  Belgium;  August, 
1917:  Joined  A.E.F.  as  civilian  assistant 
to  Colonel  R.  C.  Boiling  of  the  Air 
Service;  September,  1917:  Commis- 
sioned Major,  A.S.,  S.O.R.C,  and  as- 
signed to  duty  with  Colonel  Boiling; 
August,  1918:  Promoted  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  Air  Service,  A.E.F. ;  March, 
1919:  Detailed  to  duty  with  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Commission  and  sent  to 
Baltic  Russia  as  chief  of  a  mission  to 
inland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
nania;  October,  1919:  Demobilized  in 
France,  having  completed  two  years 
and  two  months  army  duty  overseas. 


including  service  in  France,  Italy,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Baltic  Russia.  — 
Major  C.  C.  Davis  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  relief  work  which  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  been  undertaking  in  the 
Crimea  and  South  Russia  and  among 
the  Russian  refugees  who  fled  from 
South  Russia  following  the  occupation 
of  the  Crimea  by  the  Bolshevik!.  He 
was  decorated  by  General  Wrangel 
with  the  order  of  St.  Stanislav.  Under 
his  direction  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  the  first  twelve  days  following  the 
arrival  of  the  refugee  ships  in  the  harbor 
of  Constantinople  issued  a  half  mil- 
lion rations  among  the  refugees  aboard 
the  ships  and  in  the  city,  distributed 
among  them  more  than  470  tons  of 
supplies,  and  supplied  more  than  60 
ships  with  medical  and  surgical  goods 
and  emergency  rations,  and  some  of 
them  with  water,  fully  equipped  a  850- 
bed  hospital  and  furnished  additional 
equipment  for  a  hospital  at  Nicolai 
Harbi,  furnished  the  supplies  needed  at 
Proti  to  feed  800  people  a  day,  and  in 
many  other  ways  assisted  the  refugees. 

—  A.  B.  Hitchcock  is  a  major  in  the 
U.S.  18th  Infantry  stationed  at  Camp 
Devens.    His  home  address  is  Shirley. 

—  Lawrence  Bullard  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Vermont  House  of 
Representatives,  and  H.  L.  Shattuck 
and  J.  M.  Hunnewell  have  been  elected 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives.  —  Brainerd  Taylor 
is  an  officer  in  the  Transportation  Di- 
vision of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Army  and  is  stationed  at 
Boston.  —  H.  R.  Brigham  has  resigned 
as  manager  of  the  Real  Estate  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Housing  Commission  in 
Washington  and  has  opened  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  law  at  58  State  St., 
Boston.  —  G.  R.  Bedinger,  who  is 
director  of  the  Health  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  County  Red 
Cross,  represented  that  Association  at 
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the  11th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Child  Hygiene  Association  at 
St.  Louis  last  fall  and  opened  the  dis- 
cussion of  *'  Methods  of  Publicity  in 
Health  Education."  —  Waddill  Catch- 
ings,  the  prominent  New  York  banker, 
who  during  the  war  had  charge  of  the 
war  work  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, has  been  appointed  a  lecturer  at 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  He  also  will  take 
part  in  the  instruction  in  the  School's 
new  course  on  labor  relations.  Prior  to 
his  entry  into  the  banking  business  he 
was  a  practising  lawyer  in  New  York 
and  afterwards  was  president  of  the 
Central  Foundry  Co.,  the  Sloss-Shef- 
field  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  and  the  Pktt 
Iron  Works.  —  J.  W.  HaUowell  is  sUte 
chairman  for  Massachusetts  of  the 
European  Relief  Council,  of  which  Her- 
bert Hoover  is  national  chairman.  This  • 
Council  is  endeavoring  to  raise  $38,- 
000,000  for  the  relief  of  the  starving 
children  in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 

—  W.  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  is  treasurer  and 
director  and  S.  S.  Drury  is  a  director  of 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Association.  Reid 
spoke  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New 
England  Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs 
which  was  held  at  Hartford  on  Friday, 
Nov.  19.  —  L.  D.  Ames  has  moved  from 
St.  Louis  to  Delano,  Cal.,  where  he  is 
developing  a  ranch.  —  F.  J.  Conlin's 
address  is  Cottage  St.,  Sharon.  —  G.  A. 
Sawin  is  with  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  —  G.  W.  Smith,  who  was 
formerly  at  St.  Luke*s  Rectory,  12 
Bishop  St.,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  is  now  at 
Grace  Church  Rectory,  Cuero,  Texas. 

—  C.  B.  Palmer,  who  was  a  major  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army  during 
the  war,  has  moved  from  Little  Falls, 
N.Y.,  to  125  West  Munroe  St.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  where  he  has  resumed  his  prac- 
tice. —  C.  C.  Brayton  is  sales  manager 
for  the  American  Manganese  Steel  Co., 


and  is  also  chairman  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco section  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers. 
His  business  address  is  Insurance  Ex- 
change Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  his  home  address  is  2717  Webster 
St,  Berkeley,  CaL  —  R.  W.  Seymour 
has  been  transferred  from  the  New 
York  office  of  the  George  W.  Wheel- 
wright Paper  Co.,  to  the  Boston  office 
at  70  Franklin  St,  Boston.  —  The  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Class  are  lost 
and  information  as  to  their  present  ad- 
dress is  desired  and  should  be  sent  to 
the  Secretaiy:  W.  A.  Applegate,  W.  J. 
Black,  C.  S.  Brown,  M.  C.  Burke.  F.  E. 
Elliott,  T.  P.  Foley,  M.  S.  Fteeman, 
G.  C.  Griffith,  W.  T.  Harris,  E.  H. 
Jones,  R.  V.  Kennedy,  A.  H.  Kintner, 
H.  B.  Lawton,  R.  H.  Leavell,  F.  H. 
Lincoln,  W.  A.  Moore,  H.  L.  Piper, 
R.  E.  Smith,  P.  L.  Sullivan,  W.  M. 
Swift,  P.  L.  Whitney,  C.  H.  Wyman.  — 
Addresses:  James  Brooks,  Rollins  Col- 
lege, Winter  Park,  Fla;  F.  R.  Bryson. 
5470  University  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.; 
J.  D.  Clark,  213  Clematis  Ave.,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  J.  W.  Coolidge.  Fort 
Pierce,  Fla.;  A.  W.  Cooper,  care  of 
Western  Pine  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 510  Yeon  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.; 
A.  E.  Corbin,  Hotel  New  Weston,  81 
East  49th  St.,  New  York  City.;  S.  G. 
Davenport,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
Montreal,  Canada;  E.  H.  Douglass, 
Naval  Proving  Grounds,  Indian  Head, 
Md.;  Rev.  T.  L.  Frost,  1396  Pawtucket 
Ave.,  Providence,  R.I.;  F.  O.  Ham- 
mond, care  of  Buffalo  Courier,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.;  A.  J.  Harper,  Via  San  Martino  al 
Macao,  No.  81,  Rome,  Italy;  Rev. 
C.  H.  Howe,  New  London,  Conn.;  E.  C. 
Knight,  5539  Page  Boulevard,  St.*  Louis, 
Mo.;  Francis  Lynch,  6127  Westminster 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  C.  Man- 
gan,  care  of  Boston  News  Bureau,  30 
Kilby  St,  Boston;  F.  H.  Merrill,  care 
of  Wm.  L.  Hughson  Co.,  1101  Van  Ness 
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Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  N.  C.  Mills, 
181  St.  Alexander  St.,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada;  W.  B.  Newlin,  24  Mountainview 
St.,  Springfield;  L.   B.  Reed,   122  S. 
Miclilgan  Ave.,   Chicago,   111;   W.  H. 
Reynolds,  care  of  Tennessee  Lumber  & 
Coal  Co.,  2d  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  C.  T.  Rice,  care  of  Wall 
Street   Journal,   44   Broad   St.,    New 
York  City;  C.  S.  Shanghnessy,  Chief 
Examiner,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Philadelphia,    Pa.;    C.    R.    Small,    56 
Momingside  Ave.,  New  York  City;  C. 
A.  Straw,  Jr.,  Room  707, 26  Broadway, 
New  York  City;  C.   H.  Trowbridge, 
1126  East  Washington  St.,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa;  R.  H.  Watson,  198  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.;  J.  W.  Welsh, 
care  of  American  Electric  Railway  As- 
sociation, 8  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
City;  W.  T.  White,  56  Worth  St.,  New 
York   City;    D.    C.    Williams,    Unity 
House,  7  Park  Sq.,  Boston;  Rev.  F.  C. 
Williams,  187  Nash  Road,  New  Bed- 
ford. —  Four  poems  by  Robert  Frost 
are  included   in  the  "  Anthology   of 
Magasine  Verse  for  1920  "  compiled  by 
W.  S.  Braithwaite.    They  are  "  Frag- 
menUry   Blue,"   "For  Once,   Then," 
"  Place  For  a  Third,"  and  "  To  Ed- 
ward Thomas."   These  poems  appeared 
in   Harper* 9  Magazine  and  '*  To  Ed- 
ward Thomas'    also  appeared  in  the 
YaU  Renew,  —  W.  B.  Wheelwright  is 
the  author  of  "  Essential  Facts  about 
Paper,"  a  manual  on  paper-making  for 
the  printer,  privately  published.  —  L. 
C.  Marshall  has  published  two  books 
entitled  *'  Bibliography  of  Commercial 
Education  "  and  "  Business  Adminis- 
tration "  which  have  been  printed  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  —  W. 
B.  Norris  has  published  a  book  entitled 
"  Sea    Power  in   American   History " 
which  has  been  printed  by  the  Century 
Company.  —  A.  E.  Wier  is  the  editor 
of  a  collection  of   musical  pieces  en- 
titled "  Piano  Duets  the  Whole  World 


Plays."  —  Natfaaniel  Hart  Pride  died 
at  Milton,  Dec.  5,  1920.  After  gradu- 
ation he  taught  mathematics  at  St. 
Mark's  School,  Southboro,  until  1908, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the  stafiF 
of  Milton  Academy.  In  1910  he  went 
to  the  Gilman  Country  School  at  Balti- 
more where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
He  then  returned  to  Milton  Academy 
and  remained  there  until  1916  and  after 
that  until  1918  he  was  headmaster  of 
the  Cathedral  School  in  New  York 
City.  When  Milton  Academy  received 
the  gift  of  its  new  chapel  he  was  invited 
to  become  the  head  of  the  music  de- 
partment as  weU  as  organist  and  re- 
turned to  Milton  for  that  purpose.  He 
coached  the  Glee  Club  of  the  Academy 
and  had  been  heard  in  piano  recitals 
during  the  past  faU.  He  was  a  native  of 
Andover,  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Ed- 
ward W.  Pride,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, and  Charlotte  R.  Pride.  He  pre- 
pared for  College  at  Phillips  Andover. 
He  leaves  a  brother,  Edward  Pride, 
of  West  Newton.  —  Frederick  Joseph 
Slattery  died  at  Roxbury,  Oct.  22, 1920. 
After  graduating  from  College  he  en- 
tered the  Law  School  and  graduated 
with  the  Class  of  1904  and  since  his 
graduation  from  the  Law  School  had 
been  practising  law  in  Boston.  He  had 
been  ill  for  a  considerable  period.  He 
leaves  a  mother  surviving  him.  — 
Thomas  CDonnell  Hillen  died  at  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  June  1,  1919.  He  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Sophia  Frick  Hillen 
and  was  born  at  Baltimore.  He  had 
always  lived  there.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Eleanor  A. 
Moah.  He  was  a  member  of  many 
clubs.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
not  engaged  in  any  occupation.  —  The 
body  of  Henry  Corliss  Shaw,  the  only 
member  of  the  Class  to  lose  his  life  in 
war  service  in  France,  arrived  in  this 
country  and  on  Oct.  28,  1920,  was  in- 
terred at  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  in 
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Cambridge  with  proper  military  honors. 
—  The  record  of  the  Class  in  the  recent 
Class  Endowment  Fund  Drive  is  very 
remarkable  and  one  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  can  take  due  pride. 
Throughout  the  entire  drive  the  Class 
was  a  member  of  both  honor  rolls,  that 
is  to  say,  the  honor  roll  containing  the 
names  of  the  fifteen  classes  which  con- 
tributed the  largest  amounts,  and  the 
honor  roll  containing  the  names  of  the 
twenty  classes  which  had  the  largest 
percentages  of  contributing  members. 
The  last  report  which  the  Secretary  has 
seen  places  the  Class  fifth  upon  honor 
roll  No.  1  with  a  total  contribution  of 
$391,770  and  19th  on  honor  roll  No.  ft 
with  a  total  percentage  of  contributing 
members  of  79.4,  being  a  total  of  526 
out  of  662. 

1902. 
Babbett  Wendrlu  Jr<,  See., 

44  State  St.,  Boston. 
F.  M.  Sawteirs  address  is  50  Lan- 
caster Terrace,  Brookline. 

1903. 
Roger  Ernst,  See., 

60  State  St..  Boston. 
The  following  changes  of  address 
have  been  furnished  the  Secretary:  R. 
J.  Eby,  2503  Shirley  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Dr.  W.  McM.  Hanchett,  1441 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.;  C.  H. 
G.  Heinfelden,  612  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111.;  J.  K.  Lyon,  1315  South 
Molino  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal.;  Dr.  D.  F. 
Maguire,  Surgeon,  Fort  Barrancas, 
Fla.;  P.  P.  Merrill,  care  of  the  Ludlow 
Typograph  Co.,  2032  Clybourn  Ave., 
Chicago,  ni.;  M.  Moore,  706  North 
4th  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  C.  F.  Price, 
146  Weissinger-Gaulbert  Annex,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  H.  K.  Torrey.  Box  606, 
Shawnee,  Okla.;  S.  Whitaker,  care  of 
Stanchfield  &  Levy,  120  Broadway, 
New   York   City.  —  Cyrus   Brewster 


died  at  Derby,  Conn.,  Aug.  2,  1920,  of 
tuberculosis,  after  an  illness  of  three 
years.  He  was  born  at  Derby,  Conn., 
Dec.  18,  1880,  the  son  of  Cyrus  and 
Laura  Lyman  Brewster.  He  prepared 
for  Harvard  at  St.  Paul*s  School,  Con- 
cord, N.H.,  and  after  the  full  fou^ 
years  undergraduate  course,  he  took 
his  A.B.  degree  at  Harvard  in  1903. 
He  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cor^ 
sets  at  Derby,  Conn.,  with  the  Brewster 
Corset  Co.,  which  was  owned  by  hb 
father.  On  the  latter's  death  in  1908 
the  company  was  dissolved,  and  Brew- 
ster went  to  Chicago,  where  he  worked 
in  one  of  the  big  packing  industries  for 
two  years.  In  1911  he  joined  the  Bitter 
Root  Valley  Irrigation  Co.,  engaged  in 
the  development  and  sale  of  fruit  land 
in  Montana.  In  1912  he  went  to  New 
York  as  Eastern  representative  of  the 
company.  In  1913  he  joined  the  copy 
staff  of  the  George  Batten  Co.  one  of 
the  large  advertising  agencies  of  New 
York  City.  Later  in  the  same  year  he 
became  advertising  manager  of  the 
Crescent  Belt  Fastener  Co.  In  1914  he 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  the  Osborne 
Co.,  Newark,  N.J.,  and  continued  that 
connection,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
months  again  with  the  Crescent  Co. 
in  1917,  until  his  death.  In  1917,  on 
contracting  tuberculosis,  he  moved  to 
Redding  Ridge,  Conn.,  in  the  hope  that 
the  life  in  the  country  would  effect  a 
cure.  The  disease  became  steadily 
w^orse,  however.  He  continued  his 
work  preparing  advertising  copy  for 
the  Osborne  Co.  up  to  May,  1920,  and 
in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  illness  his 
work  steadily  improved  in  quality  to 
the  last.  In  June  his  illness  became  so 
serious  that  he  had  to  give  up  all  work. 
Brewster  married  Grace  Allen  Fraaec, 
of  Newark,  Oct.  26,  1912.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  her  and  two  children,  Mar- 
garet and  Cyrus,  a  third  child  having 
died  in  infancy. 
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1904. 
Patson  Dana,  See., 
711  Barristers  Hall,  Boston. 
F.  D.  Roosevelt  has  resumed  the  ac- 
tive practice  of  law  in  New  York  City 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  £mmet» 
Marvin  &  Roosevelt.   He  was  recently 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Fidelity  & 
Deposit  Company  of  Maryland.  —  C. 
£.  Lakeman  is  now  in  the  Paris  office  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  serving  as  as- 
sistant to  R.  £.  Olds,  '97,  American 
Bed  Cross  Commissioner  for  Europe.  — 
Arthur  Kinney  Adams  died  in  San 
Jo8^,  CosU  Rica,  Nov.  2,  1920.  A  son 
was  born  to  Mrs.  Adams  on  Dec.  1, 
1920. —  E.    C.    Edson   is   advertising 
manager  in  the  theatrical  play,  TrarU' 
planting    Jean.  —  Hamilton    Thacher 
has  formed  a  partnership  with  Charles 
P.  Austin  under  the  firm  name  of  Aus- 
tin &  Thacher  for  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  real  estate  and  general  insur- 
ance, succeeding  the  firm  of  Austin, 
Colby  &  Co.,  established  in  1887  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  —  The  following 
men  have   notified  the   Secretary  of 
change  of  address:  G.  B.  Richardson, 
85    Grafton    St.,    Arlington;    A.    H. 
Pierce,    117   Hudson   St.,   New   York 
City;  J.  H.  Stone,  care  of  Atlantic  Re- 
fining Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  P.  H.  Allen, 
Villa  J.  Fiori,49  Via  Sturla,  Genoa,  Italy. 

1905. 
Lewis  M.  Thobnton,  Sec, 

881-885  Fourth  Aye.,  New  York  Gty. 
The  Quindecennial  Report  was  sent 
out  shortly  before  Christmas.  Any 
member  of  the  Class  who  has  not  re- 
ceived a  copy  can  obtain  one  by  writing 
to  C.  E.  Mason,  SO  State  St.,  Boston.  — • 
The  Boston  members  of  the  Class  have 
established  a  Smoker  Committee  to 
conduct  "smokers"  once  a  month.  A 
very  successful  one  was  held  on  Jan.  20, 
and  another  was  held  at  Bob  Winsor's 
on  Feb.  5.  —  V.  F.  Jewett  is  chairman 


of  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rail- 
roads in  the  Massachusetts  State  Leg- 
islature. He  holds  the  important  posi- 
tion of  floor  leader.  —  Major  Erland 
Fish,  of  Brookline,  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Power  and  Light,  and  on 
Taxation  in  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives.  —  P.  D.  Howard  is 
Assistant  Counsel  to  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives.  —  C.  L.  Dil- 
lon is  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  formerly  Wm.  A. 
Read  &  Co. 

1906. 
FiBHER  H.  Nesioth,  Sec., 

84  State  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
The  Quindecennial  celebration  of  the 
Class  will  be  held  in  June  of  this  year. 
The  Secretary  would  appreciate  the  re- 
ceipt of  information  concerning  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Class,  who  are 
listed  as  "Lost  Men":  Abraham  John 
Berg,  Henry  Seymour  Brown,  John 
Wolfe  Clark,  Joseph  Francis  Curtin, 
Charles  Bowker  Dyar,  Abram  Ellen- 
bogen,  Frank  Thomas  Elliott,  Albert 
Barrot  Geeson,  Sidney  Newman  Good- 
rich, Rupert  Winfred  Graves,  Ralph 
Fletcher  Griffiths,  William  Everett 
Hooper,  Edmund  Earl  Jackson,  Henry 
Katz,  John  Winthrop  Kelley,  George 
Lyford  Kilduff,  James  Allen  Kirkley, 
Harold  Augustus  Koowles,  Alexander 
Mahoney,  George  Frederic  Metcalf, 
Loris  Almy  Miller,  George  Tufton 
Moffat,  William  Christopher  Nugent, 
Jeremiah  Bernard  O'Keefe,  Hugh 
Swale  Paton,  Roy  Ensworth  Pierce, 
Philip  Barton  Key  Potter,  Dr.  Bennet 
Seely  Bundle,  Frederick  Wm.  von 
Schrader,  Jerome  Lewis  Schwartz^ 
John  Joseph  Sheehan,  Max  Silverman, 
Thomas  Marshall  Simpson,  Philip  Sil- 
verman, Chester  Snow,  Albert  Cliff 
Sprou],  James  Lawton  Thompson, 
Cyril  Geoffrey  Wates. 
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1907. 
Sbtb  T.  Gako,  8ee^ 
15  Exehanfe  St..  Botton. 
Stanley  Clarke  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Lazenby,  Biglow  &  Clarke, 
2  Rector  St.,  New  York  City.  —  David 
Rines  is  practising  law  with  offices  at 
09  State  St.,  Boston.  His  home  address 
is  15  Vesto  St.,  Dorchester,  —  E.  W. 
Russell's  address  is  care  of  Baker  & 
Crosby,  Eureka,  Cal.  —  R.  D.  Thom- 
son is  with  the  Philips  Carey  Mfg.  Co., 
Lockland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  —  H.  M. 
Tillinghast  has  been  elected  secretary 
of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
printing  presses,  504-520  Grand  St., 
New  York  City. —  The  address  of 
F.  H.  French  is  SO  Forest  Road,  Daven- 
port, Iowa. —  F.  R.  Appleton,  Jr.,  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Appleton, 
Butler  &  Rice,  59  Wall  St.,  New  York 
City. —  Prof.  P.  R.  Carpenter,  who 
was  for  26  months  in  France  as  a  di- 
rector of  athletics  in  the  Foyer  du 
Soldat  in  the  French  Army  and  Navy, 
and  who  was  for  some  time  a  member 
of  the  French  National  Committee  of 
Physical  Education,  has  returned  to 
his  work  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  at  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Inst.,  Worcester.  In  France 
he  organized  American  athletics  in  the 
army  and  navy  programme  which  was 
officially  adopted  by  the  French  Army 
and  Navy  Departments  in  their  Gov- 
ernment schools  of  Physical  Training. 
He  also  organized  and  directed  physical 
education  and  the  playgrounds  move- 
ment in  various  French  cities  and  did 
much  work  among  the  civilians  in  the 
devastated  regions,  as  well  as  among 
the  Boy  Scouts  throughout  the  country. 
—  L.  H.  Wetherell  is  with  Wetherell 
Bros.  Co.,  251  Albany  St.,  Cambridge. 
His  home  address  is  8  Browne  St., 
Brookline.  —  E.  J.  Hall  is  instructor  of 
Spanish  at  Yale  University,  His  busi- 
ness address  is  110  Vanderbilt-Sheffield 


Hall,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Box  1816 
Yale  Station.)  His  home  address  b 
10  Winter  St.,  Medford.  —  S.  £.  Eld- 
ridge's  home  address  is  00  Auburn  St, 
West  Medford.  —  £.  M.  Marble's  ad- 
dress is  Vineyard  Haven,  —  Chailes 
Winslow  Shea,  died  of  tuberculosis 
Sept.  10,  1020,  at  Silver  City,  N.M. 
After  leaving  College  Shea  worked  as 
clerk  in  the  B.  &  M.  Railroad  Co.  of- 
fice, and  afterwards  was  employed  by 
the  Federal  T^ust  Co.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  Mrs.  Alice  Murray  Shea,  of 
Charlcstown.  —  R.  S.  White's  address 
is  "  Warriston,"  Rye,  N.Y.  —  Maurice 
Grunberg  is  a  musidan  with  the  Na- 
tional S^ymphony  Orchestra,  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York  City.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  1780  Topping  Ave.,  Bronx, 
New  York  City.  —  H.  W.  Litchfield's 
address  is  Pembroke.  He  is  a  teacher 
and  b  also  engaged  in  work  on  a  book, 
which  will  soon  be  published.  —  M.  C. 
Leckner's  home  address  is  705  Lake 
Ave.,  Wilmette,  HL  —  J.  C.  ScammeU  is 
Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the 
College  of  Business  Administration, 
Boston  University.  —  W.  B.  Alexan- 
der's home  address  is  now  148  East 
Foster  Street,  Melrose.  His  business 
address  is  care  of  The  Barrett  Co.,  83 
Wendell  St,  Boston.  —  L.  W.  Hayes's 
home  address  is  13  Willow  Ave.,  Somer- 
ville.  —  F.  G.  Wilder  is  with  S.  B.  Lewis 
&  Co.,  07  Milk  St.,  Boston.  His  home 
address  is  37  Garrison  Rd.,  Brookline. 
—  C.  S.  Upham's  address  is  1608  Wal- 
lace St.,  Philadelphia.  —  W.  C.  Ryan, 
Jr.,  has  become  Educational  Editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  PoH.  His  ad- 
dress is  care  of  New  York  Evening  Pott, 
20  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City.  —  S.  M. 
Harrison  has  become  district  manager 
of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  — 
A.  A.  Dole,  is  manager  of  the  Financial 
Department  of  Hearst's  Magazine,  at 
110  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City.  Hb 
home  address  is  885  Park  Avenue,  New 
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York  City.  —  Capt.  Frederick  Ernest 
Moir,  Q.C.,  U.S.A.,  died  of  meningitis 
at  Fort  Ethan  AUen,  Vt.,  Nov.  8,  1920. 
Moir  after  leaving  College  entered  the 
Civil  Service  Bureau  and  was  appointed 
examiner  in  the  Bureau  of  Civil  Service, 
Philippine  Islands.  In  Manila  he  lived 
an  active  life,  being  superintendent  of 
dormitories  of  Filipino  students,  and  a 
member  of  the  Athletic  Committee. 
He  was  also  on  a  committee  directing 
mission  work.  He  was  active  in  teach- 
ing English  to  foreigners  and  wrote 
newspaper  articles  on  the  Eastern 
Question.  He  entered  the  Service  in 
June,  1918,  as  a  first  lieutenant,  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  having  been^in 
Tsingtau  when  the  Japanese  army  went 
into  China.  He  was  made  a  captain  in 
October,  1918,  and  was  still  in  the  serv- 
ice at  the  time  of  his  death.  —  N.  J. 
O*  Conor's  address  is  371  Marlbo- 
rough St.,  Boston.  —  A.  S.  Eldridge's 
address  is  308  Church  St.,  North 
Adams.  —  Cyrus  Woodman's  address 
is  73  Mansur  St.,  Lowell.  —  Dr.  H.  H. 
Crabtree's  address  is  205  Beacon  St., 
Boston.  —  F.  K.  Leatherbee  is  general 
manager  of  the  Mallory  Industries,  Inc., 
Port  Chester,  N.Y.  —  T.  J.  Hanlon,  Jr., 
u  manager  of  the  Tampa  Electric  Co., 
Tampa,  Fla.  —  A.  G.  Fletcher  is  head 
master  of  the  Proctor  Academy,  An- 
dover,  N.H.  —  L.  J.  Freedman  is  man- 
ager of  the  Wood  Department  of  the 
Penobscot  Development  Co.,  Great 
Works,  Maine,  which  company  supplies 
wood  for  pulp  mill  at  the  Penobscot 
Chemical  Fibre  Co.  Freedman  has  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  major  in  the 
Engineer  Section  of  the  Reserve  Corps. 
—  Hermann  Hagedorn  is  secretary  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  a  committee  of 
the  Association  on  a  living  memorial 
for  the  perpetuation  of  Roosevelt's 
ideals  of  which  Gifford  Pinchot  is  chair* 


man.  Hagedorn  is  working  on  a  book 
dealing  with  Roosevelt's  life  as  a 
ranchman  in  North  Dakota,  and  spent 
a  month  last  summer  visiting  Roose- 
velt's associates  on  the  Little  Missouri 
River  and  working  in  the  historical 
society  libraries  in  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  Montana.  —  Benjamin 
Madero  is  with  the  firm  of  Ernesto 
Madero  y  Hermanos,  of  Parras,  Coa- 
huila,  Mexico.  —  D.  C.  Noyes  has  re- 
turned to  New  York  after  a  year  and  a 
half  spent  in  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
He  has  resumed  his  position  with  the 
firm  of  Douglas  L.  Elliman  &  Co.,  real 
estate,  in  which  he  is  a  partner.  His 
home  address  is  15  East  10th  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  The  office  address  of 
G.  D.  Cutler,  M.D.  '10,  is  311  Beacon 
St.,  Boston.  His  home  address  is  100 
Longwood  Ave.,  Brookline.  —  Eliot 
Farley's  address  is  12  Channing  St., 
Cambridge.  —  J.  K.  Skillings  is  with 
the  Texas  Co.,  petroleum  products, 
Boston.  —  B.  E.  Estes,  who  received 
his  discharge  from  the  army,  Aug.  10, 
1920,  is  with  Umberlake  &  Co.,  dealers 
in  investment  securities,  80  Exchange 
St.,  Portland,  Me.  His  home  address  is 
June  St.,  Portland.  —  A.  S.  Locke  has 
formed  a  partnership  with  M.  S. 
McN.  Watts,  '05,  LLB.  '10,  and  R.  P. 
Stephenson,  LL.B.  '05,  for  the  general 
practice  of  law  under  the  firm  name  of 
Locke,  Watts  &  Stephenson,  with  of- 
fices at  7  Wall  St.,  New  York  City.  — 
John  Early  has  formed  a  partnership 
with  H.  K.  Urion,  LL.B.  '15,  and  A.  R. 
Urion,  for  the  general  practice  of  law 
under  the  firm  name  Urion,  Early  & 
Urion,  with  offices  at  10  South  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago.  —  Two  poem^  by  N.  J. 
O'Conor  are  included  in  "  The  An- 
thology of  Magazine  Verse  for  1920." 
They  are  "  The  Road  "  and  "  Moira's 
Keening,"  from  Contemporary  Verse.  — 
H.  G.  Hawes,  Jr.,  formerly  branch 
manager  of  New  York  for  the  United 
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Motors  Service,  Inc.,  is  now  in  re- 
organisation and  administrative  work 
in  the  automobile  damage  claim  de- 
partment of  Ballard  &  Greene,  insur- 
ance managers.  New  York  City.  His 
home  address  is  138  Archer  Ave.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.Y.  —  The  business  address 
of  Harrison  Tweed  is  37  Wall  St,  New 
York  City. 

1908. 
Gut  Embbbon,  S«e.» 

81  NuMM  St.,  New  York. 
The  responses  of  the  Class  in  the  re- 
vived Endowment  Fund  campaign 
were  gratifying,  and  our  position  in  the- 
results  speaks  for  itself.  It  seems  to  be 
the  feeling  of  the  Class  of  1908  that  this 
matter  should  not  be  closed  until  the 
full  amount  requested  by  the  College  is 
raised.  — On  Nov.  1,  19«0,  W.  H. 
King,  Jr.,  and  several  of  hb  associates 
formed  a  partnership  for  the  practice 
of  law  under  the  name  of  Ross,  Adams 
and  King,  with  office  at  208  South  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III.  —  Through  error 
the  following  information  was  omitted 
from  the  Decennial  Report  of  the  Class: 
Whiting,  Robert  Bingham,  A.B.  '08. 
Enrolled  apprentice  seaman  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve  Force  Oct.  18,  1918;  promoted 
chief  quartermaster;  assigned  to  Naval 
Aviation  Detachment,  Great  Lakes, 
ni.;  appointed  ensign  Jan.  25,  1919; 
assigned  to  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.;  released  from  active  duty 
Feb.  12,  1919. 

1909. 
F.^  A.  Habdino,  Sdo., 
58  Fulton  St.,  Boston. 
The  Decennial  Report  has  at  last 
been  published  and  was  mailed  early  in 
January  to  all  members  of  the  Class 
whose  addresses  were  felt  to  be  correct. 
The  reports  intended  for  men  whose 
addresses  are  doubtful  are  being  with- 
held and  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  pres- 


ent addresses  are  ascertained.  Every 
member  of  the  Class  is  again  urged  to 
consult  the  list  of  ''lost"  men  at  the 
back  of  the  Report  and  notify  the 
Secretary  at  once  of  any  information 
he  can  give  oonoerning  any  of  these 
men. 

1913. 
TVautcb  Tcfti^  Jb.,  See^ 

50  State  St.,  Barton. 
T.  E.  Alcorn's  address  is  78  Clinton 
Place,  Newark,  N.J.  —  J.  C.  P.  Bar- 
tholf  is  major  of  infantry  at  Camp  Dix, 
N.J.  —  R.  B.  Batchelder,  who  has  been 
representative  in  Boston  and  New 
England  of  the  General  Motors  Ac- 
ceptance Corporation,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  executive  offices  of  the 
Corporation  at  120  West  42d  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  R.  W.  Batten's  address 
is  810  N.  SSd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  — 
Sydney  Riddle's  address  is  41  West  8th 
St.,  New  York  City.  —  Robert  Bow- 
ser's address  is  56  Sudbury  Rd.,  Con- 
cord. —  H.  G.  Brock  who  has  been  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Trade,  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  now  Foreign  Tk-ade  Represen- 
tative with  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, 31  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
His  home  address  is  20  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  Rosebank,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  — 
C.  J.  Chamberlin  is  with  Lockwood, 
Greene  &  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  En- 
gineers, 285  Beaver  Hall  HiU,  Mon- 
treal, Canada.  —  A.  B.  Day's  address 
is  318  No.  Newstead  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  —  Harold  DeCourcy*s  address  is 
1835  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  —  C.  J.  Duggan  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Rochester,  N.Y., 
office  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  to  their  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
office,  714  Merchants  National  Bank 
Bldg.  as  state  manager  for  Indiana.  — 
R.  G.  Ervin,  captain.  Air  Service, 
U.S.A.  is  in  command  of  the  Air  Service 
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Garrison  at  Fort  Mills,  Corregidor, 
Philippine  Islands.  —  Lamar  Flem- 
ing, Jr.'s  address  is  Via  Silvio  Pellico, 
12,  Milan,  Italy.  —  G.  McE.  Graham's 
address  is  61  Rockland  Ave.,  Maiden. 
—  I.  B.  Gorham*s  address  is  1918  Sec- 
ond Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  R.  M. 
Haley's  address  is  5535  S6th  Ave., 
N.E.,  Seattle,  Wash.  —  W.  C.  Hall  is 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  publishers,  64  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  —  W.  G.  Hill's 
address  is  72  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge. 
~L.  E.  Hodges's  address  is  Ingenio 
Jatibonico,  Jatibonico,  Cuba.  —  P.  M. 
Hollister,  vice-president  of  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  has  opened  a 
Boston  office  of  the  company  in  the 
Littie  Bldg.,  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  — 
J.  C.  Howard's  address  is  48  Poy  St, 
Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada.  —  R.  A. 
Hull  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
L.  H.  Spaulding  Co.,  Inc.,  manufactur- 
ers of  women's  shoes,  Broadway,  Low- 
ell—M.  B.  Gulick*s  address  is  25 
Pemberton  Sq.,  Boston.  —  A.  J.  Jo- 
bin's  address  is  1331  Geddes  Ave.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  —  H.  G.  Knight  has  been 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Restrick  Lumber  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  — 
T.  B.  Lewis  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Monmouth  County,  N.J.,  Farm- 
ers' Cooperative  Association,  a  new  as- 
sociation formed  to  market  farmers' 
crops  on  a  cooperative  basis.  He  has 
also  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Cen- 
tral National  Bank,  Freehold,  N.J., 
and  nominated  County  Councilman  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.  —  Dunbar  Lockwood's 
address  is  290  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston.  —  Henry  Levine's  address  is  33 
Woolson  St.,  Mattapan.  —  A.  L.  Me- 
Grath  is  teaching  at  the  Northern  High 
School,  Detroit,  Mich.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  1018  East  Grand  Boulevard, 
Detroit*  Mich.  —  L.  D.  McKernan's 
address  \s  in  care  of  the  Harvard  Law 
Club,   4   East   49th   St.,    New  York 


City.  —  M.  D.  Meiss's  address  is  762 
Crescent  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  G. 
McN.  Miller's  address  is  3739  Wind- 
sor Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  J.  C. 
Milliken  is  an  engineer  with  Deuel, 
Lapey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  general  insurance, 
120-122  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  —  H. 
J.  Nason  is  now  located  in  Kent,  Wash. 
—  H.  R.  Page  is  rector  of  three  par- 
ishes in  the  State  of  Washington:  Oka- 
nogan, Omak,  and  Brewster.  —  N.  £. 
Paine,  Jr.'s  present  address  is  P.O.  Box 
246,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  —  M.  T.  Quigg  is 
editor  of  Law  and  Labor,  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  League  for  Indus- 
trial Rights.  His  address  is  135  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  —  C.  T.  Rand  is 
editor  and  publisher  of  The  Neshoba 
Democrat,  Philadelphia,  Miss.  —  H.  F. 
Root's  address  is  74  Bay  State  Rd., 
Boston,  17.  —  H.  S.  Ross  has  resigned 
his  position  as  secretary  and  a  director 
of  the  Linen  Thread  Co.,  Boston.  — 
.H.  J.  Smith's  address  is  1834  McGee 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  N.  H.  Smith 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  New  England  Aero 
Club.  —  A.  B.  Snowdon  is  secretary  of 
student  activities  for  men  at  Pratt  In- 
stitute, Brooklyn,  N.Y.  His  address  is 
Hillsdale,  N.J.  —  Joseph  Spear  is  head 
of  the  Mathematics  Department  of  the 
School  of  Engineering,  Northeastern 
College,  Boston.  —  S.  T.  Steele,  Jr.,  is 
a  priest  at  Trinity  Church,  New  York 
City.  —  W.  C.  Swain  is  now  with 
Moody's  Investment  Service,  New 
York  City;  home  address  is  71  St.  John 
Place,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  —  C.  F. 
Vance  is  principal  of  the  Hudson 
School,  Detroit,  Mich.  —  R.  P.  Wade 
is  with  the  Continental  Guaranty  Cor^ 
poration.  New  York  City.  —  H.  M. 
Warren  has  been  made  superintende(nt 
of  the  Southern  Roads  Co.  with  offices 
at  819  American  Trust  Building,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  —  E.  B.  Watson  is  now 
located  in  Room  709  Sears  Building, 
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Boston.  —  P.  H.  Wellman's  home  ad- 
dress is  27  Regent  St.,  West  Newton.  — 
P.  L.  Wendell's  address  is  P.O.  Box 
268,  Marion,  Ind.  —  H.  M.  Wildes' 
address  is  1534  No.  18th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  —  J.  K.  Wright  is  with  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  Broad- 
way at  165th  St.,  New  York  City. 

1914. 

Lbybbbtt  Saltonbtall,  8ec,f       « 

Chcstniit  HUL 

Any  member  of  the  Class  who  has 

not  received  a  copy  of  the  Third  Class 

Report  is  requested  to  communicate 

with  the  Secretary. 

1917. 
Edwabd  a.  Whitnet,  Sec^ 

05  Sparks  Street,  Cambridffe. 
Informal  Class  luncheons  are  being 
held  every  Wednesday  from  12.15  un- 
til 2  o'clock  at  the  Hotel  Marliave, 
Bromfield  and  Bosworth  Sts.,  Boston.- 
Men  may  drop  in  at  whatever  time 
suits  their  convenience.  —  The  Secre- 
tary will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions 
from  members  of  the  Class  regarding 
the  sort  of  reunion  to  be  held  this  June. 
It  is  important  that  arrangements  be 
made  early.  —  The  Triennial  Report  of 
the  Class  is  practically  all  printed  and 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  within 
two  months.  The  delay  has  been  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  obitu- 


1918. 
Franklin  E.  Pabkbb,  Jr.,  Sec, 

es  ITVinthrop  Hall,  Cambridi^ 
1918  will  hold  its  Triennial  Reunion 
this  year,  the  first  ceremonial  get-to> 
gether  it  will  have  had  since  the  war 
scattered  the  Class  throughout  the 
world.  The  plans  of  the  Committee  for 
three  days  of  thorough  festivity  are 
now  well  under  way.  It  is  useless  to 
urge  every  one  who  can  to  return  this 


June;  what  is  more  to  the  point,  those 
who  do  not  get  back  to  Cambridge  will 
experience  keen  regrets  when  in  the  fu- 
ture tales  are  told  of  what  took  place. 
It  is  easily  demonstrated  that  a  Re- 
union cannot  be  vicariously  enjoyed.  — 
Following  is  the  news  of  business  ac- 
tivities of  the  members  of  the  Gass:  F. 
W.  Dunn  is  manager  of  the  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  plant  of  the  H.  W.  Gossard 
Co.  —  D.  K.  Dunmore  is  a  salesman  in 
the  bond  department  of  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Co.,  Boston;  home  address,  12 
Balcarres  Road,  West  Newton.  ■—  H. 
N.  Maclntyre  is  an  instructor  in  Ger- 
man at  the  Huntington  School,  Boston. 
—  G.  W.  Merwin  b  in  the  rate-making 
department  of  the  American  Tdephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  195  Broadway, 
New  York  City;  home  address,  116 
West  76th  St.,  New  York.  —  W.  P. 
Monroe  is  with  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  —  T.  L.  Storer  u  in  the 
real  estate  business  with  R.  M.  Bradley 
&  Co.,  60  State  St.,  Boston.  —  A.  W. 
Pope,  Jr.,  and  C.  L.  Harrison,  Jr.,  are 
with  Houston,  Stanwood  &  Gamble, 
machine  tools,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  D.  D. 
Dewart  is  with  the  Hall  Motor  Co.,  971 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  —  F.  B. 
Todd's  address  is  now  4  Phoenix  Court, 
Plymouth.  —  D.  B.  Arnold  is  with  the 
Lancaster  Mills,  Clinton.  —  B.  M. 
Cohen  is  teaching  at  the  Kohut  School 
for  Boys,  Harrison-on-Sound,  N.Y. — 
H.  J.  Fisher  is  assistant  chemist  with 
the  Division  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Public 
Health,  Stote  House,  Boston.  —  K.  S. 
Gaston  is  with  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  81  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  G.  A.  King,  Jr.,  is  also  with  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce.  —  H.  A. 
Latour  is  with  the  Mack  Truck  Sales 
Co.,  New  York  City.  —  L.  A.  Wheeler 
is  in  the  Harvard  Law  School;  address, 
24  Winthrop  Hall,  Cambridge.— 
Ewen  MacVeagh  is  also  in  the  Harvard 
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LaTT  School;  address,  5  Linden  St.  —  P. 
M.  Cabot's  address  is  now  8  East  87th 
St.,  New  York  City.  —  H.  W.  Craver 
is  in  the  aeroplane  manufacturing  busi- 
ness in  Cleveland,  O.  —  H.  O.  Crowell 
has  been  rejected  principal  of  the 
Roger  Wolcott  School,  Waban.  —  E. 
P.  Hamilton  is  on  the  staff  of  engineers 
of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and 
Canals,  Lowell.  —  H.  Hoffman  is  with 
the  law  firm  of  Hoffman  &  Vernon,  73 
Tremont  St.,  Boston.  — -  C.  DeRham 
IB  with  the  Durham  Duplex  Razor  Co., 
190  Baldwin  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.J.; 
home  address,  116  East  68d  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  E.  F.  Rowse  is  a  Master 
in  English  and  History  at  the  Loomis 
Institute,  Windsor,  Conn.  —  J.  R. 
Stuart  has  returned  from  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, England,  where  he  has  been 
studying  history  and  is  now  with  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston; 
home  address.  The  Shelters,  Needham. 
—  D.  T.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  is  with  the  Nar 
tional  Fire  Protection  Association,  87 
Milk  St.,  Boston.  —  B.  V.  Imbrie  grad- 
uated from  the  Pittsburgh  Law  School 
last  summer  and  has  been  admitted  to 
the  Pennsylvania  bar.  —  P.  F.  Le- 
Fevre  is  with  the  Export  Department 
of  the  Texas  Co.,  petroleum  products. 
New  York  City.  —  J.  T.  Rogers  is  in 
the  Graduate  College,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. —  W.  S.  Whiting  is  in  the  cost, 
accounting,  and  statistical  department 
of  the  United  Drug  Co.,  Boston.  —  A. 
S.  Francis  is  with  the  Seamans  &  Cobb 
Co.,  shoe  fabrics,  Essex  St.,  Boston; 
home  address,  295  Walnut  St.,  Brook- 
line.  —  A.  C.  Frazer  is  with  Elliott 
Davis  &  Co.,  public  accountants  and 
industrial  engineers,  873  Boylston  St., 
Boston;  home  address,  162  Salem  St., 
Medford.  —  A.  R.  Gardner  is  with  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New 
York  City;  home  address,  484  East  23d 
St.,  New  York. —  A.  H.  Hayden  is 
handling  cargo  claims  for  the  Internar 


tional  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  New 
York  City;  home  address,  96  27th  St., 
Elmhurst,  L.I.,  N.Y.  —  P.  D.  Jones  is 
with  the  commercial  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  195  Broadway, 
New  York  City;  home  address,  196 
Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  -^ 
R.  W.  Potter  is  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  —  M.  C.  Rees  is  with  the  Ham* 
ilton  Woolen  Co.,  Southbridge;  home 
address,  51  Orchard  St.,  Jamaica 
Plain.  —  E.  W.  Axe  is  with  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  195 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  —  W.  C. 
Collins  is  with  the  Shaffer  Oil  Co.,  in 
Oklahoma.  —  M.  P.  Delano  is  with  the 
Knox  Hat  Co.,  New  York  City.  —  W. 
B.  Mason's  address  is  Washington, 
Conn.  —  Edward  Alden  Freeman  died 
at  Newton,  Dec.  13,  1920.  He  had 
been  with  Fay,  Spofford  &  Thorndike, 
consulting  engineers,  Boston,  and  was 
at  Springfield,  where  his  firm  was  build- 
ing a  bridge,  when  he  was  taken  ill. 
Freeman  was  born  Aug.  10,  1896,  at 
Concord,  N.H.  He  prepared  for  Col- 
lege at  the  Hope  Street  High  School, 
Providence,  R.I.  He  was  in  College 
three  years  as  an  undergraduate,  hold- 
ing a  Harvard  College  Scholarship  in 
1914-15,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Al- 
pha Sigma  Phi.  During  his  Senior  year 
he  was  on  leave  of  absence  at  M.I.T., 
as  he  had  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
1917,  as  of  1918.  In  the  war  he  served 
at  the  quartermaster's  Terminal,  South 
Boston.  A  brother,  Sibley  A.  Freeman, 
is  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1923  and  is 
now  in  College. 

1919. 
George  C.  Babclat,  See,, 
00  BntUe  St,  Cambridge  S8. 
Kent  Dunlap  Hagler,  son  of  Dr.  El- 
mer E.  Hagler,  of  Springfield,  III.,  died 
in  Paris,  France,  Oct.  31, 1920.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Field  Serv- 
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ice  during  the  war  and  saw  active  serv- 
ice from  August,  1917,  until  the  Armis- 
tice, receiving  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
citation.  He  was  preparing  to  take  up 
the  study  of  chemistry  at  the  Sorbonne 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  —  G.  W.  All- 
port  has  returned  from  Constantinople 
and  is  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School. 
His  address  is  23  Everett  St.,  Cam- 
bridge.—P.  N.  Bagley  is  with  the 
Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  —  V.  N.  H.  Bates  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Cummings  Traction  Over- 
tire  Co.,  1704  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston.  —  J.  A.  Beaman  is  with  Curtis, 
Stephenson  &  Co.,  investment  securi- 
ties, 87  Milk  St.,  Boston. —  S.  W. 
Birch  is  with  the  Burton-Rogers  Co., 
automobile  accessories,  Boston.  — His 
home  address  is  56  Fairmont  St.,  Bel- 
mont.—  A.  R.  Blodgett  u  with  the 
Norton  Co.,  grinding  wheels,  refrac- 
tories, and  tiling,  Worcester.  —  C.  G. 
Brandt  is  with  Jordan  Marsh  &  Co., 
Boston.  His  address  is  65  Louis  Prang 
St.,  Boston.  —  P.  A.  Brickley  is  with 
John  C.  Paige,  insurance,  65  Kilby  St., 
Boston.  His  home  address  is  299  Tem- 
ple St.,  West  Roxbury.  —  M.  S.  Brom- 
well  is  studying  at  the  Harvard  En- 
gineering School.  —  C.  W.  Cook  is  with 
Webb,  Kendall,  &  Bruce,  industrial 
managers.  New  York.  —  R.  CooHdge 
is  with  Estabrook  &  Co.,  bankers,  24 
Broad  St.,  New  York  City. —J.  R. 
Craig  has  returned  from  Africa.  —  R. 
G.  Crimmins  is  studying  law  at  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford.  —  L.  Crosscup  is 
with  Louis  E.  Crosscup  &  Co.,  printers, 
287  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston.  —  J.  B. 
Cumings  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Rochester  office  of  Lee,  Higginson  & 
Co.  —  C.  C.  Curtis  has  returned  from  a 
six  months  trip  to  Tahiti  and  other 
South  Sea  islands.  His  address  is  116 
East  62  St.,  New  York  City.  —  L.  Dil- 
nrio  is  training  for  service  in  Italy  at 
the  main  office  of  the  American  Express 


Co.,  65  Broadway,  New  York.  —  S.  D. 
Dodge's  address  is  5600  Drexel  Ave., 
Chicago.  —  S.  R.  Dunham,  Jr.  is  cost 
accountant  with  the  Simplex  Electric 
Heating  Co.,  Cambridge.  —  P.  B.  El- 
liott is  with  Rich  Cleaves  &  Co^  85 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston.    He  has  re- 
cently edited  a  memorial  volume  to 
Francis  R.  Austin,  '20,  Albert  E.  An- 
gier,  '20,  and  Eugene  Galligan,  '17,  en- 
titled "On  the  Field  of  Honor."  —  H. 
Emmons,  2d,  is  with  the  Florida  Cane 
Sugar  Corporation,  67  Milk  St^  Bos- 
ton.  His  present  address  is  15  Allston 
St.,  Boston.  —  S.  M.  Fairchild  is  with 
the  Fairchild  Aerial  Camera  Corpora- 
tion, 186  West  52d  SL,  New  York.  His 
address  is  440  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York.  —  G.  C.  Frick  is  with  the  LaRue 
Printing  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  W. 
B.  Harvey  is  with  the  J.  L.  Mott  Iron 
Works,  41  Pearl  St.,  Boston.  —  R.  G. 
Hooke  and  A.  R.  Nelson  are  with  the 
Public  Service   Electric  Co.   Hooke's 
address  is  care  the  Harvard  Club,  New 
York.   That  of  Nelson  is  Clinton  St, 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  —  T.  T.  Hoopes  is  a 
voluntary  assistant  in  the  department 
of  arms  and  armor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  —  H.  B. 
Joseph  is  with  the  H.  Black  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  "  Wooltex  "  clothing  for 
women,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  —  F.  Knob- 
lock  is  on  the  staff  of  Lybrend,  Ross 
Bros.,  &  Montgomery,  certified  public 
accountants,  50  Congress  St.,  Boston. 
—  G.  M.  Lee  is  with  the  Worthington 
Pump    and    Machinery    Corporation, 
Cambridge.   His  address  is  38  Hemen- 
way  St.,  Boston.  —  W.  K.  McKittrick 
is  a  Second  Lieutenant,  Department  of 
Criminal  Investigation,  U.S.  Army.  — 
W.  W.  McLeod  is  now  with  the  Sanford 
Spinning    Co.,    Fall    River. —  W.    J. 
Margreve  u  studying  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Berlin  and  is  engaged  in  relief 
work.    His  address  is  Amerikanisches 
Hilfwerk,  Berlin-Charlottenburg,  Ger- 
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many,  Berlinerstr.  1S7.  —  R.  C.  Mcr- 
riam  is  with  the  Hood  Rubber  Co., 
Watcrtown.  —  C.  A.  MorsB,  Jr.,  P. 
Robiiuon,  and  B.  W.  Thoron  are  study- 
ing at  M.I.T.  Thoron's  address  is  41 
Winthrop  St.,  Cambridge.  —  J.  S.  My- 
ers is  with  the  New  England  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Co.  His  address  is  83 
Brattle  St.,  Cambridge.  —  F.  L.  £. 
Nosworthy  b  assistant  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  construction  and  repairs, 
Merrimac  Chemical  Co.,  Everett.  — 
H.  W.  O'Neill  is  a  chemist  with  the 
New  England  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Fall 
River.  —  R.  C.  Partridge  is  a  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery,  U.S.A., 
and  is  stationed  at  Camp  Knox,  Ky.  — 
R.  Pierce's  address  is  115  Nesmith  St., 
Lowell.  —  £.  R.  Pineda  is  teaching 
Spanish  at  the  Clason  Point  Military 
Academy,  New  York.  EQs  address  is 
500  W.  IM  St.,  New  York.  —  H.  Pulit- 
ler  narrowly  escaped  death  in  an  air- 
plane crash  in  France  on  Oct.  23,  1920, 
when  hb  machine  fell  near  Dijon.  —  F. 
W.  Rice,  Jr.,  is  with  Blodgett  &  Co., 
bonds,  Boston.  His  home  address  is  16 
Elko  St,  Brighton.  —  N.  R.  Rojas  is  in 
charge  of  the  hacienda  '*  La  Candel- 
aria  "  at  Sucre,  Bolivia.  His  address  is 
28  Calle  Bustillo,  Sucre.  —  W.  Roos  is 
in  the  California  sales  department  of 
the  Lamson  Co.  of  Boston,  manufac- 
turers of  pneumatic  conveyors.  His 
present  address  is  161  Santa  Clara 
Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal.  and  his  permanent 
one  is  48  Prosper  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  —  C.  A.  Rupp  is  an  instructor  in 
mathematics  at  Harvard  College.  — 
D.  C.  Stanley's  address  is  Tennis  Place 
Apartments,  Forest  Hills,  L.I.,  N.Y.  — 
F.  C.  TurnbuU  lives  at  6  Montague 
Terrace*  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  —  C.  Uflford's 
address  is  41  School  St.,  Middleboro.  — 
L.  A.  Whitney  is  assistant  treasurer 
and  sales  manager  of  Charles  White 
Wood  &  Co.  Inc.,  176  Federal  St.,  Bos- 
ton.  His  home  address  is  1572  Massa- 


chusetts Ave.,  Cambridge.  —  J.  B. 
Wilson,  Jr.,  is  with  S.  S.  Kresge  &  Co., 
475  Washington  St.,  Boston.  His  pres- 
ent address  is  197  Linden  St.,  Everett. 

—  N.  A.  Aldrich  is  the  Fall  River  rep- 
resentative of  Foley,  Rogerson,  and 
Rivinius,  brokers.  —  M.  L.  Anderson 
u  a  chemist  with  the  Edison  Electrical 
Illuminating  Co.,  Boston.  —  J.  S. 
Baker  is  with  the  First  National  Cor- 
poration, Boston.  —  A.  J.  Bulger  is 
working  with  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey.  —  F.  M.  Crystal  is  a 
second-year  student  at  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Mines.  —  F.  V. 
Demarest  is  the  representative  at 
Clinchfield,  Va.,  of  the  International 
Coal  Products  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  —  R. 
Elman  is  a  student  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  —  W.  B.  Felton  and  W. 
Gaston  are  first-year  students  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  —  H.  C.  Flower, 
Jr.,  is  with  the  Fidelity  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  — 
W.  R.  Foss  has  been  made  director  in 
charge  of  operations  and  research  of  the 
Wooster  Brush  Co.,  Wooster,  O.  —  S. 
H.  Hall  is  a  chemist  with  the  General 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O.  His 
address  is  705  W.  Market  St.,  Akron. 

—  H.  E.  Hinners  is  an  instructor  in 
music  at  Amherst  College.  —  W.  C. 
Hubbard  is  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co. 
His  address  is  69  E.  Division  St.,  Chi- 
cago. —  G.  F.  Jewett  is  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School.  —  R.  McA.  Lloyd, 
Jr.,  has  left  the  National  City  Bank  and 
is  now  with  the  Liberty  National  Bank, 
New  York.  His  home  address  is  3  West 
8th  St.,  New  York  City.  —  W.  H. 
Murphy  is  a  chemist  with  the  Newport 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  dyes,  CarroU- 
ville.  Wis.  His  address  is  604  Van 
Buren  St.,  Milwaukee.  —  W.  R.  Odell, 
Jr.,  is  with  the  International  Harvester 
Co.,  Chicago.  His  home  address  is 
68    £.   Cedar    St.,   Chicago.  — F.   S. 
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Owen  is  a  copy  writer  and  salesman  for 
Collins  &  Kirk,  Inc.  advertising  agency, 
610  So.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
—  Morris  Phinney  is  traveling  in  the 
Orient.  —  F.  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  is  the  Phila- 
delphia representative  of  the  Walker 
Yarn  Co.  His  address  is  745  So.  Front 
St.,  Philadelphia.  —  E.  B.  Schwulst  is 
in  the  statistical  department  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York.  His  ad- 
dress is  2124  East  7th  St.,  Flatbush, 
Brooklyn.  —  P.  S.  Swayse  is  in  the 
traffic  department  of  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  —  R.  Tapley  is  an  in- 
structor in  English  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  —  P.  M. 
Trainer  is  with  the  Old  Colony  Trust 
Co.,  Boston.  —  P.  H.  Turnbull  is  with 
the  National  City  Bank,  New  York. 
His  address  is  6  Montague  Terrace, 
Brooklyn.  —  F.  C.  Turner  is  with  Boy- 
den  &  Seacie,  public  accountants,  6 
Beacon  St..  Boston. —  P.  M.  War- 
burg is  studying  the  banking  business 
in  Germany.  His  address  is  24  Neue 
Rabenstrasse,  Hamburg.  He  will  return 
home  in  June.  —  P.  P.  Webster  is  an 
assistant  at  the  Stanley  Works,  New 
Britain,  Conn.  —  J.  B.  Wilson,  Jr.,  is 
with  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Springfield.  His  address  is  60  Spring 
St.,  Springfield. 

NON-ACADEMIC. 

Honorary. 
A.M.  1890.  Alfred  Tredway  White 
was  drowned  while  skating  Jan.  29, 
1920,  on  Forest  Lake,  near  Central  Val- 
ley, N.Y.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  May  28,  1846,  and  was  educated 
as  a  civil  engineer  at  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  at  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  In  1866  he  en- 
tered mercantile  business  in  New  York. 
Six  years  later  he  began  to  study  the 
problem  of  housing,  and  in  1876  he 
constructed  the  first  successful  tene- 


ment house  in  this  country.  He  estab- 
lished also  the  first  seaside  home  for 
children  of  the  slums.  It  was  for  his 
work  in  housing  reform  that  he  re- 
ceived an  honorary  degree  from  Har- 
vard College.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
ijsers  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, served  as  its  president  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  was  secretary  of  it  at  the  ' 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  of  the 
Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society;  he 
had  been  for  two  years  commissioner  of 
city  works  for  Brooklyn,  and  during  the 
war  he  was  active  in  the  afiPairs  of  the 
Red  Cross.  He  married  in  1878  Annie 
Jean  Lyman,  of  Brooklyn,  who  died  in 
May,  1920.  A  daughter,  the  wife  of 
Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  survives  him. 

Divinity  School, 
1868-64.  Everett  Kent  Dexter  died 
in  Boston  Jan.  SO,  1921.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Wesleyan  University  in  the 
Class  of  1863.  After  his  year  in  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  he  enlisted  in 
the  60th  Massachusetts  Volunteers 
and  saw  active  service;  later  he  was 
made  an  agent  of  the  New  England 
Educational  Commission  for  Freed 
Men,  his  duties  being  to  instruct  col- 
ored soldiers.  After  the  war  he  went  to 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  practised 
law  there  for  two  years.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts  and  practised 
law  in  Boston. 

Law  School. 
LL.B.  1877.  Walter  Bond  Doo^^ 
died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  7,  1920. 
He  was  born  in  Brunswick,  Mo.,  and 
graduated  from  Westminster  CoUege  in 
1873.  From  1901  to  1906  he  was  judge 
of  the  circuit  court  in  St.  Louis.  He 
had  been  president  of  the  Missouri 
Historical  Society  and  had  always  been 
active  in  work  to  preserve  landmarks 
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and  buildings  of  historic  interest  in  and 
around  St.  Louis.  Two  daughters  and 
three  sons  survive  him. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

V  To  avoid  nusundonUiidinf ,  the  Editor  bcgi 
to  state  that  oopiea  of  books  by  or  about  Harrard 
men  should  be  sent  to  the  Maoaxim s  if  s  review  is 
desired.  In  no  other  wi^  can  a  complete  register  of 
Harvard  pablicatjons  bo  kept.  Writers  of  artidea 
in  prominent  periodicals  are  also  requested  to  send 
to  the  Editor  copies,  or  at  least  the  titles  of  their 
eontribtttions.  Except  in  rare  cases,  space  will 
not  permit  mention  of  contributions  to  the  daily 


Professor  Horatio  S.  White,  '73,  has 
published  the  second  volume  of  the  Me- 
wiarials  of  Willard  Fiske  (Richard  G.  Bad- 
ger, Boston,  $S).  It  is  entitled  "  The  Trav- 
eller *'  and  contains  a  number  of  papers 
written  by  Fiske  and  describing  his  trav- 
els in  Europe,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Ice- 
land. 

Books  of  the  War,  by  Theodore  Wesley 
Koch,  '93,  has  been  transited  into 
French  by  Abel  Doysi^.  Marshal  Foch 
has  written  a  preface  to  the  French  edi- 
tion. 

Charles  Wliarton  Stork,  A.M.  '03,  has 
written  an  introduction  to  a  volume  of 
"Favorite  Poems*'  selected  from  the 
magazine  Contemporary  Verse. 

River  Verses  (Richard  G.  Badger,  Bos- 
ton, (1.25)  by  Lowell  SUrr,  '17,  is  a 
small  volume  of  poems,  somewhat  fantas- 
tic in  both  form  and  substance.  They  are 
illustrated  with  sketches  by  the  author. 

Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  '94,  Secretary  of  the 
Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia,  has 
published  The  Ship  "Tyre"  (Longman's, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York).  He  shows  that 
the  dooms  pronounced  in  the  27th  and 
SBth  chapters  of  Ezekiel  are  symbolic  of 
the  fate  of  conquerors,  and  were  fulfilled 
at  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Rome.  Mr. 
Schoff  has  made  in  this  book  a  careful 
study  in  the  commerce  of  the  Bible. 

William  Chase  Greene,  '11,  contributes 
an  essay  on  **The  Spirit  of  Comedy  in 


Plato"  to  Volume  XXXI  of  Harvard 
Studies  in  Classical  Philology  (Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge). 

Americans  are,  as  a  rule,  ignorant  of 
Canadian  literature;  indeed,  many  of 
them  probably  do  not  know  that  Caniida 
has  a  literature.  For  their  enlightenment 
Ray  Palmer  Baker,  Ph.D.  '16,  has  col- 
lected much  interesting  material  in  his 
volume,  A  History  of  English-Canadian 
Literature  to  the  Confederation  (Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  $2.50). 

In  the  series.  Church  Principles  for  Lay 
People,  Rev.  Charles  Lewis  Slattery,  '91, 
has  published  How  to  Pray  (Macmillan 
Co.  $1.50).  Dr.  Slattery  analyzes  and  in- 
terprets the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  way  that 
will  be  helpful  to  many  readers. 

Fresh  evidence  of  the  many-sidedness 
of  Henry  Adams  is  furnished  in  his  Letters 
to  a  Niece  and  Prayer  to  the  Virgin  of 
Chartres  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $2.50). 
Mrs.  La  Farge,  his  niece,  furnishes  a  de- 
lightful portrait  of  him. 

BHOBT  REVIEWS. 

Thought  and  Expression  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  by  Henry  Osborn  Taylor, 
'78.     New    York:    Macmillan    Co. 
2  vob.  Cloth,  8vo.  $9.00. 
This  work  is  a  notable  addition  to  the 
products  of  American  scholarship.    Like 
Mr.   Taylor's   "The   Mediaeval   Mind," 
publbhed  in  1911,  it  places  him  in  the 
small  and  distinguished  group  of  great 
American  scholars.  Many  other  men  have 
doubtless  read  as  many  books  as  he  has, 
but,  lacking  his  talents  of  creative  synthe- 
sb,  of  mental  poise  and  of  descriptive  ex- 
pression, they  remain  grinds. 

Just  as  in  "The  Mediaeval  Mind"  Mr. 
Taylor  gave  a  conspectus  of  the  thoughts, 
ideals,  and  principles  which  flourished 
among  Europeans  from  the  Ninth  to  the 
Fourteenth  Centuries,  so  in  this  book  he 
continues  his  examination  through  the 
Sixteenth  Century.   This  includes  two  of 
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the  most  important  episodes  in  the  course 
of  human  history,  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation.  Mr.  Taylor's  method 
is  not  so  much  to  foUow  the  pedigree  of 
each  of  these  epochal  developments  —  a 
method  which  has  grown  rather  trite  and 
suspicious  through  the  labors  of  a  certain 
class  of  investigators  during  the  last 
twenty  years  —  as  to  state  fully  enough 
the  point  of  view  of  each  of  the  dominant 
men,  leaving  the  reader  to  determine  if  he 
chooses,  the  relation  between  one  man 
and  another.  The  result  b  that  you  can- 
not fail  to  discover  among  them  a  certain 
general  resemblance,  at  least  in  externals, 
just  as  you  see  at  a  glance  that  on  the  out* 
side  George  Waslungton  and  his  con- 
temporaries dressed  differently  from  the 
men  of  to-day.  Or,  to  use  a  perhaps  more 
pertinent  simile,  all  the  Englishmen  whom 
Bir.  Taylor  discusses  have  the  common 
trait  of  speaking  English,  the  French, 
French,  and  the  Italian,  Italian. 

In  no  other  work  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, can  one  find  so  many  brief  but 
comprehensive  sketches  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Renaissance  and  of  the  Reformation. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  great  skill  in  extracting 
the  essence  of  a  man*s,  teachings.  He  has 
also  impartiality.  I  think  his  readers 
would  find  it  hard  to  decide  whether  he 
sympathizes  with  Luther,  for  instance, 
rather  than  with  Calvin.  No  doubt 
many  Germans  could  not  foUow  Mr. 
Taylor  in  placing  Luther  above  Goethe 
as  the  greatest  intellectual  and  spiritual 
force  which  Germany  has  produced;  but 
is  he  not  right?  Faust  continues  to  be 
popular  and  therefore  keeps  Goethe's 
fame  in  the  ascendant,  but  is  not  his  gos- 
pel, which  seemed  most  vital  to  the  men 
of  sixty  years  ago,  who  enthusiastically 
welcomed  the  scientific  and  evolutionist 
doctrines,  showing  signs  of  wear? 

In  all  Mr.  Taylor's  gallery  the  portrait 
which,  for  various  reasons,  may  strike 
some  persons  as  the  most  unexpected  is 
that  of  Rabelais.  He  drew  it,  apparently. 


with  spedal  caref uhiess  and  sest.  And 
yel,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  defines  quite 
satisfactorily  the  reason  why  Rabelais 
stands  as  so  commanding  a  figure  in  the 
FVench  Renaissance  and  in  French  litera- 
ture. Assuredly,  one  of  the  marked  re- 
sults of  the  Renaissance  was  to  throw 
aside  the  ban  which  the  medieval  church- 
man had  directed  against  the  human 
body.  They  had  t&ught  that  the  body 
and  its  natural  appetites  were  of  the 
devil  and  must  he  shunned.  The  Renais- 
sance, denying  this,  glorified  the  body, 
and  declared  that  the  animal  side  in  man 
must  no  more  be  regarded  as  ignoble  and 
unworthy,  than  must  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  sides.  Hiey  all  formed  parts  of 
the  whole,  nor  must  one  be  considered 
superior  to  the  others.  Does  not  Rabebus 
devote  his  genius  to  glorifying  this  fact? 
And  does  he  not,  like  most  of  the  writers 
who  set  out  to  glorify  the  animal,  lose 
sight  of  the  other  dements  in  man?  Ex- 
cept that  they  possess  talents  of  different 
scale,  what  differentiates  his  obscene 
drolleries  from  those  <A  Pietro  Aretino? 
I  ask  the  question  merdy  to  show  that 
I  feel  some  lade  in  Mr.  Taylor's  interpre- 
tation of  Rabelais.  I  regret  that  in  quot- 
ing from  Montaigne  and  some  of  the 
other  Frendi  Hum<»ists,  he  gives  the 
antiquated  French  original  instead  of  a 
translation.  Is  it  not  desirable  in  a  work 
of  this  kind  to  have  the  text  consistently 
in  Englbh  and  to  restrict  to  the  footnotes 
any  passages  from  foreign  languages 
whkrh  the  author  wishes  to  quote  in  the 
original? 

His  portrait  of  Leonardo  da  Vind  also 
falls  a  little  short  of  some  of  the  others. 
It  seems  too  miscellaneous.  Leonardo 
was,  of  course,  a  man  of  most  astonish- 
ingly various  talents,  but  he  was  also, 
after  all,  a  unit.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Taylor 
had  stated  at  the  start  that  Leonardo's 
Codices  containing  his  notes  on  the  sd- 
ences  and  his  inventions,  had  remained 
hidden  for  three  centuries  because  he  used 
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a  dplier  which  was  not  discovered  untO  re- 
cently, his  sketch  would  have  been  dearer. 

I  cannot  even  mention  briefly  the 
twenty  or  more  other  sketches  in  this 
work.  The  second  volume  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  England.  It  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  Religion  from  Wyclif  to  Richard 
Hooker,  thus  comprehending  what  is  gen- 
erally called  the  English  Reformation. 
He  has  a  chapter  on  the  Puritans  and  on 
Hugh  Latimer.  Then  he  devotes  a  large 
and  rich  section  to  the  Elizabethans,  es- 
pecially the  poets  and  dramatists  who 
renuun  for  all  time  the  voice  of  Renais- 
sance England.  Throughout  the  book,  he 
forms  his  own  opinion  of  eadi  event  and 
of  each  man,  so  that  you  feel  that  Mr. 
Taylor  has  himself  seen  whatever  person 
or  happening  he  describes. 

He  writes  always  clearly,  sometimes 
impressively,  and  often  with  enlivening 
sarcasm.  He  says  of  Queen  Elicabeth*s 
great  minister,  **with  ample  talent  for 
mendacity,  Burleigh  was  an  honest  man." 
Elisabeth  herself  also  he  hits  off  in  a  few 
penetrating  strokes  (U,  185).  Any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  heaps  of  articles, 
pamphlets  and  treatises  that  the  critics 
have  dumped  over  the  tombs  of  every 
Eliiabethan  poet  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  will  wonder  at  the  skill  with  which 
Mr.  Taylor  passes  among  them,  pointing 
to  the  specific  quality  or  qualities  of  each. 
He  has  not  lost  his  freshness  of  observa- 
tion through  the  reading  of  many  com- 
mefltators.  One  reads  what  he  has  written 
about  Shakespeare  even,  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  one  perceives  that  the  subject  is 
not  exhausted  but  that  the  critics  who 
have  been  writing  about  it  wete.  Mr. 
Taylor's  achievement  may  encourage  us 
to  hope  thiat  the  day  of  the  etymologists, 
who  have  usurped  the  field  of  literary 
criticism  —  especially  in  the  case  of  mas- 
ters of  literature,  of  Shakespeare  and 
Dante  and  of  four  or  five  other  modems, 
not  to  mention  the  Immortals  of  Greece 
.and  Rome  —  may  be  coming  to  an  end. 


He  closes  his  work  with  a  review  of  the 
leaders  in  Philosophy  and  Science,  and 
with  an  epOogue  on  the  Sixteenth  Century 
achievement  in  forms  of  self  expression. 
Tlius  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  compassed 
all  the  chief  interests  of  the  Renaissance, 
Religion,  Painting,  Poetry,  Politics,  His- 
tory, Science  and  Philosophy.  Of  course 
only  a  man  as  learned  as  Mr.  Taylor  him- 
self would  be  qualified  to  review  this  wwk 
thoroughly  but  intelligent  readers  cannot 
fail  to  be  interested  in  all  of  it,  and  they 
can  at  least  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
numner  in  which  it  is  written.  I  have  at- 
tempted merely  to  point  out  some  of  its 
noteworthy  qualities  by  which  I  have  been 
impressed.  —  William  K  Thayer,  '81. 

The  PrincipUe  of  ^ethetiee,  by  DeWiU 
H.  Parker, '06  Boston:  Silver,  Bur^ 
dett  &  Co.,  19110. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  an  ^Isthetics  by 
an  author  who  has  both  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  various  forms  of  art  and 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  different  as- 
pects of  beauty.  One  realizes  that  Pro- 
fessor Parker  is  not  only  excellently  well 
informed  regarding  the  literature  of  his 
subject,  but  that  he  has  also  felt  very 
deeply.  The  book  is  built  upon  an  em- 
pirical basis  which  makes  it  superior  to 
many  of  the  abstract  discussions  which 
have  appeared  in  the  past.  It  is  inevitable 
that  the  author  in  drawing  upon  his  rich 
aesthetic  experiences  should  color  his  book 
with  hb  own  personal  reactions  and  judg- 
ments of  taste.  But  the  gain  from  the 
dose  touch  with  actual  facts  is  sufficient 
to  meet  the  objection  that  the  treatise  is 
limited  by  an  individual  and  somewhat 
prejudiced  point  of  'view. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  such  that  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  more  useful  as  a  text- 
book than  as  a  book  for  the  general 
reader.  The  facts  are  presented  in  a  more 
or  less  dogmatic  manner  and  discussions 
and  polemics  are  for  the  most  part 
avoided. 
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The  first  half  of  the  book  deak  with  the 
general  principles  of  art.  The  author  has 
made  a  very  wise  selection  of  the  points 
which  are  fundamental  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  aesthetic  experience.  The  usual 
definition  of  beauty  is  given,  namely,  that 
it  is  of  value  in  and  for  itself.  The  place 
of  both  emotion  and  intellect  in  art  is  de- 
scribed. Art  is  differentiated  from  sdenoe 
and  from  nature.  It  is  shown  that  the 
sesthetic  object  may  be  found  anywhere, 
that  nothing  is  too  lowly  to  be  beautiful, 
but  that  permanence  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  a  woric  of  art. 

In  describing  unity  special  emphasis  is 
rightly  placed  on  the  fusion  of  form  and 
the  content  which  it  expresses.  After  de- 
scribing the  various  theories  of  the  art 
value  the  authcr  defines  it  as  '*the  free 
expression  of  experience  in  a  form  de- 
lightful and  pennanent,  mediating  com- 
munication.*' In  the  analysis  of  the  ses- 
thetic experience  there  is  a  long  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  perceptions  of  the 
higher  and  lower  senses.  The  unique 
place  of  emotion  in  the  experience  of 
beauty  is  also  shown.  Although  the  au- 
thor has  frequently  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  emotions  over  ideas  m  art  he  does 
not  make  the  mistake  of  ruling  out  the 
intellect,  which,  as  he  states,  should  re- 
main in  control.  The  author's  criticism 
of  experimental  laboratory  aesthetics  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  justified,  for  such  ex- 
periments are  generally  carried  on  upon  a 
selected  group  under  artificial  conditions. 
He  fails  to  recognize,  however,  the  sug- 
gestive value  which  such  results  have  had 
in  the  development  of  aesthetic  theory. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Professor  Parker, 
in  this  part  of  the'  book,  has  not  at- 
tempted a  more  thorough  psychological 
analysis  of  the  principles  which  he  has 
described.  There  is,  indeed,  a  decided  evi- 
dence of  verbiage.  One  has  a  distinct  im- 
pression of  remaining  on  the  surface  of 
things.  There  is  also  a  certain  heaviness 
in  style  which  qualifies  the  pleasure  that 


one  would  otherwise  obtun  from  the  au- 
thor's scholarly  exposition. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  book  munc, 
poetry,  prose,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  are  treated  under  separste 
chapters.  In  this  section  are  applied  the 
principles  which  were  described  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book.  The  last  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  relation  of  art  to  mo- 
rality and  to  the  similarity  and  differences 
of  art  and  religion.  There  is  a  good  bibli- 
ography. A  book  of  this  nature  should 
also  have  an  index. 

Herbert  Sidney  Langfdd^  Director 
Harvard  Psychological  Laboratoiy. 

The   TradUioM  of  Etaxypean  Lilerabtre 
from  Homer  io  Dante,  by  Barrett 
Wendell.  '77,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English  Literature  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.   With  Bibliographical  Sug- 
gestions   and    Index.     New   York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1920. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  grateful  to  the 
college  generations,  whose  ignorance  of 
"the  literary  traditions  of  our  ancestral 
Europe"  induced  Mr.  Wendell  to  plan 
the  lectures  which  were  delivered  to  Eng- 
lish 81  in  the  second  semesta  of  the  aca- 
demic year  1908-04.  At  that  time  I  was  a 
member  of  the  class,  which  —  if  my  mem- 
ory does  not  play  me  false  —  realised  that 
it  was  getting  something  new,  as  Mr. 
Wendell  talked  to  us  for  one  hour  a  week 
on    Greek,    Roman,    mediaeval,    Eliu- 
bethan,  and  more  modem  Continental 
literatures.  After  our  time,  this  material 
was  expanded  into  what  became  known 
as  "Comp.  Lit  1";  and  approximately 
the  first  half  of  that  course  is  preserved 
between  the  covers  of  this  book. 

Everything  that  Mr.  Weddell  writes 
stimulates  his  readers,  and  his  latest  vol- 
ume is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Canying 
the  traditions  of  European  litmtture 
from  the  earliest  Greek  times  through  the 
age  of  Rome,  the  early  Christian  centu- 
ries, and  into  the  heart  of  the  Middle  Age^ 
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he  ends  a  clear  and  comprehensive  survey 
with  Dante.  It  might  be  suggested  that 
more  emphasb  could  have  been  laid  on 
the  Celtic,  Scandinavian,  and  West  Ger- 
manic elements  of  our  past,  but  the 
"general  readers"  for  whom  the  book  is 
intended  will  follow  hb  story  with  an  in- 
terest which  will  not  flag,  because  Mr. 
Wendell  shows  how  each  step  depends  on 
the  one  before,  and  how  closely  linked 
history  and  literature  have  always  been. 
The  ancients  are  not  ancient,  but  our  an- 
cestors; if  things  had  not  been  as  they 
were,  we  should  not  be  as  we  are;  and  we 
have,  therefore,  a  personal  concern  in  the 
unfolding  tale. 

Nor  is  this  wholly  what  De  Quinoey 
calls  "literature  of  knowledge"  —  as  op- 
posed to  "literature  of  power";  for  there 
is  much  of  the  individuality  of  the  writ- 
er in  these  pages  —  a  precious  content 
which  will  be  welcomed  by  Mr.  WendelFs 
old  students,  and  greeted  with  pleasure 
by  his  new  readers,  to  which  number  the 
book  is  sure  to  add  many. 

Physically,  the  volume  is  not  too  bulky 
for  comfort;  the  paper  is  good,  and  the 
type  excellent.  A  collection  of  biblio- 
graphical suggestions  will  guide  the  read- 
ers who  are  impelled  to  explore  further 
such  fields  as  especially  attract  them;  and 
an  index  makes  everything  within  the 
book  easily  accessible. 

lU^tert  WithingUm,  *0e. 

The  Dame  School  of  Experience,  and  Other 
Papers,  by  Samuel  McChord  Croth- 
ers,  S.T.D.  '82.    Boston:  Houghton 
MiflSin  Co.,  1920. 
In  thb  volume  Dr.  Crothers  pursues 
his   pleasant,   desultory   way   among  a 
number  of  subjects;  he  makes  no  exhaus- 
tive explorations.  He  is  like  a  bright-eyed 
person  sauntering  along  a  street  of  shops, 
pausing  in  front  of  a  window  to  observe 
carefully  a  particular  object,  and  then  sud- 
denly crossing  the  street  in  order  to  ex- 
amine another  shop  window  in  which  he 


is  sure  that  a  similar  article  will  be  dis- 
played. Hb  progress  b  somewhat  way- 
ward, he  b  as  abrupt  sometimes  as  the 
hummmg-bird;  you  must  be  alert  to  fol- 
low hb  quick  and  sudden  and  whimiscal 
excursions.  Quaint  contrasts  and  curious 
parallels  have  a  fascination  for  him.  Odd 
mental  reactions  of  the  individual,  subtle 
processes  in  the  minds  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  of  writers  and  preachers,  invite  hb 
intelligent  and  keenly  analytic  attention. 
Hb  comments  on  human  nature  are  in- 
variably shrewd;  they  are  often  witty.  A 
characteristic  passage  b  the  following: 
"The  tactless  person  treats  a  person  ac- 
cording to  a  scientific  method  as  if  he 
were  a  thing.  Now,  in  dealing  with  a 
thing,  you  must  first  find  out  what  it  b 
and  then  act  accordingly.  But  with  a 
person,  you  must  first  find  out  what  he  b 
and  then  carefully  conceal  from  him  the 
fact  that  you  have  made  the  discovery." 
Entertaining  and  suggestive  papers  are 
those  on  the  Perib  of  the  Literate,  and 
Natural  Enemies  and  How  to  Make  the 
Best  of  Them.  If  there  b  to  be  any  ad- 
verse criticbm  ventured  upon  the  essays 
that  make  up  thb  volume,  it  b  that  they 
give  out  more  light  than  warmth.  They 
sparkle,  they  flash,  —  but  there  b  in 
them  no  strong  feeling  and  not  much  sen- 
timent 

The  Happy  Hunting  Orounde,  by  Kermit 
Roosevelt,  '12.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons,  1920. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  describes  hb  experiences 
as  a  hunter  of  big  game  in  Africa,  Ari- 
zona, and  Canada,  and  as  a  hunter  of  rare 
books  in  South  America.  But  attrac- 
tively written  and  interesting  though 
these  descriptive  sketches  are,  and  though 
they  reveal  a  versatility  that  b  a  rightful 
inheritance,  they  are  not  the  heart  of  the 
book,  nor  are  they  the  part  of  it  to  which 
a  reader  b  likely  to  return  with  a  stirring 
of  emotion.  The  first  essay,  which  gives 
its  title  to  the  volume,  b  the  one  that 
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leaden  will  remember  and  read  again  — 
the  first  eaaay,  and  also,  for  its  kindred 
character  and  quality,  the  last.  In  the 
first,  Kermit  Roosevelt  gives  the  story  of 
his  comradeship  with  his  father,  particu- 
larly in  the  African  and  Braxilian  expedi- 
tions. He  draws  the  portrait  of  his  father 
with  skill  as  well  as  with  affection;  it  is  a 
charming  expression  of  filial  piety.  His 
anecdotes  are  significant  and  picturesque, 
and  by  means  of  them  he  makes  his  hero 
so  vivid  that  at  the  end  of  the  sketch  he 
hardly  needs  to  quote  lines  from  Kipling 
in  order  to  say,  **That  was  my  father,  to 
^ose  comradeship  and  guidance  so  many 
of  us  look  forward  in  the  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds."  The  last  chapter  in  the  book 
b  a  sketch  of  Seth  Bullock,  Sheriff  of  the 
Bkck  Hills  Country,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
tjrpical  frontiersmen  and  one  of  the  most 
staunch  and  adoring  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
friends.  In  all  his  writing  Kermit  Roose- 
velt shows  himself  a  literary  craftsman  of 
parts,  and  still  better  a  sympathetk  stu- 
dent qf  books  and  beasts  and  men. 

Musical  Memories  of  Camille  SainUSains, 
translated  by  Edwin  Gile  lUch,  *08. 
Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Inc., 
1919. 

This  volume  of  Saint-SaCns*  recoUeo- 
tions  can  hardly  fail  of  a  divided  recep- 
tion. The  young  musician,  secure  in  his 
convictions,  disinclined  to  weigh  the 
opinions  of  one  two  generations  older 
than  himself,  will  inevitably  react  in  a 
hostile  fashion  toward  the  intolerant  and 
at  times  seemingly  wilful  attitude  toward 
modem  music.  He  will  see  in  these  opin- 
ions an  obvious  personal  irritation,  and 
littie  effort  toward  a  judicial  critical  point 
of  view.  Older  readers,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  view  this  book  from  a  different 
angle.  They  are  certain  to  be  engrossed 
by  first-hand  sketches  of  personalities 
now  fading  into  legend,  by  the  dear  pres- 
entation of  musical  tastes,  creeds,  and  en- 
thusiasms of  an  epoch  other  than  their 


own.  They  will  find  modi  vahiable  in- 
formation of  an  historical  order  related 
in  a  simple  and  entertaining  style. 

Tlius  the  diapters  ^'Memories  of  My 
Childhood."  "The  Old  Conservatoire,'* 
^'VKtor  Hugo,"  and  ''Muskal  Painten" 
contain  sidelif^ts  on  muncal  and  literary 
conditions  which  we  could  ill  afford  to 
lose,  ^milady  those  on  *'The  Lisrt  Cen- 
tenary at  Heiddberg,"  "Segheis,"  "Paul- 
ine Viaidot,"  "Rossini,"  "Juks  Masse- 
net," "Meyerbeer,"  and  "Jacques  Offen- 
bach" are  genuine  collectives  to  judg- 
ments on  these  figures  which  are  too  often 
one-sided  or  incomplete. 

Certain  chapters,  such  as  "Anarchy  in 
Music,"  wherein  an  old  man  vents  his 
spleen  upon  what  from  his  personal  lim- 
itations he  does  not  understand,  can 
hardly  call  forth  more  than  a  smSe.  The 
shortcomings  shown  herein  and  in  various 
episodic  remarks  throughout  the  book 
may  be  safely  discounted  in  view  of  the 
far  greater  proportion  of  positive  vahie  of 
these  reoollectioDs.  We  loc^  fortunate^ 
to  other  critics  for  a  keener  understanding 
and  a  juster  estimate  of  modem  music, 
while  probably  no  living  musician  could 
supply  the  illuminating  accounts  of  older 
days  that  Saant-Sa«ns  has  done. 

The  translation  is  capably  done  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  slips  in  ^ving  the 
equivalent  of  technical  terms.  There  19 
also  an  oocask)nal  cardessness  in  the 
proof-reading  <rf  titles  and  names.  But 
here  again  the  virtues  outweii^  the  de- 
fects. 

Edward  B.Hia,*9L 

Robert  Curthose,  Duke  of  Normandy,  by 

Charks  Wenddl  David,  Ph.D.  '1& 

Harvard  University  Press,  1920. 

The  story  of  the  ddest  son  of  WOliam 

the  Conqueror  is  a  romantic  and  tragic 

one.    The  ea^-going  prince,  with  his 

bursts  of  energy  and  flashes  of  ambition, 

was  no  match  for  the  rivals  in  his  own 

house.     "Ov^hadowed   by  his   great 
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father,  dieated  of  a  kingdom  by  his  more 
aggressive  brothers,  and  finally  defeated 
in  battle,  deprived  of  lus  duchy  and  con- 
demned to  perpetnal  imprisonment,  his 
misdirected  life  oflPers  a  melancholy  con- 
trast to  the  more  brilliant  careers  of  the 
abler  members  of  his  family.*'  Bir.  Dav- 
id's narrative  is  the  first  account  of  Rob- 
ert's life  that  has  been  based  upon  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  documentary 
materials,  but  it  is  not  a  biography  of  the 
dry,  scholastic  sort.  In  its  pages  not  only 
Bobert,  but  also  the  Conqueror  and  Wil- 
liam Rufus  and  Henry  I  aie  vivid  and 
alive.  Equally  picturesque  are  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Crusade,  from  which  Robert 
returned  a  hero,  only  to  fritter  away  his 
power  and  prestige,  and  the  description 
of  feudal  conditions  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. But  it  is  as  a  story  of  striking  per- 
sonalities that  Mr.  David's  book  will 
make  its  chief  appeal  to  the  general 
reader. 

The  Life  of  Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  as 
Gathered  Chiefly  from  hb  Letters,  by 
Edward  Sandford  Martin,  'T7.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1020. 
Two  volumes. 
This  is  a  work  which  the  reader  is  likely 
to  take  up  with  keen  anticipation,  and  to 
lay  down  with  a  certain  sense  of  disap- 
pointment. It  opens  with  Mr.  Choate's 
own  story  of  his  boyhood  and  youth* 
yAack  pictures  with  a  good  deal  of  vivid- 
ness the  life  of  Salem  and  of  Cambridge 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  But  the 
autobiography   comes   to   an    imtimely 
close,   and  the  letters  which  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  volumes  have  not 
the  richness  or  the  substance  that  one 
might  expect.  They  are  almost  all  letters 
that  Mr.  Choate  wrote  to  members  of  his 
immediate  family,  and  they  have  hardly 
more    significance   or   distinction    than 
would  be  likely  to  characterize  the  family 
letters  of  any  affectionate  husband  and 
father  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  an  ex- 


cellent education  and  a  wide  experience. 
They  are  rapid  and  sketchy,  as  family 
letters  are  pretty  sure  to  be  when  the 
writer  looks  forward  to  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  furnishing  the  interesting  de- 
tails by  word  of  mouth.  The  reader  de- 
rives from  them  a  most  agreeable  impres- 
sion of  Mr.  Choate*s  thoughtful,  kind, 
and  affectionate  regard  for  the  members 
of  his  family,  but  he  does  not  find  much 
comment  of  value  on  men  or  affairs. 
There  are  allusions  to  cases,  expressions 
of  satisfaction  over  the  outcome,  but  little 
to  show  how  a  great  lawyer  worked,  what 
his  problems  were,  what  matters  outside 
of  his  domestic  interests  engaged  his  at- 
tention. Even  as  Ambassador  he  is  not 
more  commimicative;  his  references  to 
interesting  and  distinguished  persons  are 
usually  in  the  way  of  mere  mention 
rather  than  of  vivid  or  enlightening  com- 
ment. One  cannot  help  thinking  that  his 
letters  to  some  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
was  associated  must  have  contained  ma- 
terial and  expression  of  more  general  in- 
terest than  this  sheaf  of  almost  exclu- 
sively domestic  correspondence. 

Mr.  Martin  has  introduced  into  the 
work  some  of  Mr.  Choate's  after-dinner 
speeches  —  a  welcome  interpolation. 

The  Frontier  in  American  Hisiofy,  by 
Frederick   J.   Turner,   Professor  of 
History  in  Harvard  "University.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
The  hbtory  of  the  United  SUtes  is  not 
like  the  history  of  any  other  nation  of 
which  we  have  knowledge;  it  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  great  wave  of  civilization  and 
culture  sweeping  across  a  continent  and 
changing  the  wilderness  into  an  empire. 
In  a  way  the  movement  of  white  men 
across  the  New  World  can  be  compared 
with  those  prehistoric  waves  of  conquest 
that  peopled  Europe  thousands  of  years 
ago,  with  the  stocks  that  still  exist  there. 
But  the  men  of  that  day  were  mute,  un- 
lettered, with  only  the  barest  rudiments 
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of  civilization.  The  United  States  has 
been  occupied  and  fashioned  by  men  of 
the  most  active  and  advanced  races  in  the 
world.  The  story  of  European  settlement 
and  early  cultivation  we  can  only  guess 
at.  The  story  of  America  lies  an  open 
book  before  us. 

There  is  a  curious  fascination  about 
that  story.  There  b  adventure,  chivalry, 
romance  in  every  chapter  of  it.  And  it  is 
all  conditioned  by  the  frontier.  Tlie  his- 
tory of  no  part  of  the  country,  however 
old  and  settled  down,  is  what  it  would 
have  been  if  a  few  hundred  or  thousand 
miles  away  there  had  not  been  a  frontier 
creeping  steadily  westward  through  the 
forests,  across  the  prairies,  and  over  the 
mountains.  Only  now  has  the  frontier 
disappeared;  there  is  no  longer  any  well- 
marked  line  when  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion cuts  into  the  substance  of  the  savage 
wilderness.  Our  future  history  will  be  a 
different  thing  from  our  past  history  for 
that  reason  —  a  different  and  a  less  fresh 
and  interesting  subject  of  study. 

In  this  book  Professor  Turner  has 
sketched  the  movement  of  the  frontier 
and  the  influence  of  its  lively  and  cour- 
ageous spirit  on  the  rest  of  the  country, 
from  those  days  when  it  began  just  out- 
side the  clearings  at  Jamestown  or  Ply- 
mouth to  the  present  day.  He  has  done  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  learning;  the  book  is 
amply  documented  and  bears  evidence  of 
wide  and  patient  research.  But  he  has 
done  it,  too,  with  sympathy  and  imagina- 
tion. He  has  given  us  a  book  in  which  the 
history  is  strongly  tinged  with  romance, 
and  in  which  the  romance  b  firmly  held  in 
check  by  hbtorical  method.  There  are 
also  chapters  that  are  philosophical  in 
character,  particularly  those  at  the  close 
of  the  book,  in  which  he  draws  from  the 
facts  he  has  spread  before  us  hb  conclu- 
sions about  the  social  forces  in  our  his- 
tory, about  the  part  the  pioneer  has  taken 
in  shaping  the  ideals  and  the  practical 
character  of  American  democracy,  about 


the  changes  that  American  experience  has 
made  in  the  social  and  political  theories 
of  the  world. 

The  book  will  repay  reading  by  every 
one.  It  ought  especially  to  interest  read- 
ers in  the  Middle  West,  for  Professor 
Turner  has  a  strong  conviction  that  there 
lies  the  strength  of  Am^ca,  and  he  gives 
no  small  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  pres- 
ent character  and  the  future  development 
of  that  great  region.  On  the  whole  an  un- 
usual book,  not  the  less  because  it  does 
for  the  first  time  with  authority  YfhMii  it 
would  seem  must  have  suggested  itself  to 
every  serious  student  of  American  his- 
tory. 

The  American  CcUegee  and  Unitersitiee  in 
the  Great  War,  by  Charles  Franklin 
Thwing,   *76,  President  of  Western 
Reserve    University.     New    York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1920. 
To  recount  in  any  other  than  bare  sta- 
tbtical  form  the  efforts  and  achievements 
of  the  colleges  in  the  war  and  to  make 
vi^id  now  the  spirit  that  animated  stu- 
dents and  teachers  alike  could  have  been 
no  easy  task;  but  President  Thwing  has 
accomplished  it.    Hb  work  b  based  upon 
an  examination  of  the  evidence  furnished 
by  hundreds  of  institutions;  it  covers  the 
motives  of  college  men  entering  the  serv- 
ice, the  students*  Army  Training  Corps, 
the  College  Officers  in  war  servkse,  the 
spirit  and  the  religion  of  the  student  sol- 
dier, the  contribution  made  by  the  scien- 
tbts,  and  that  made  by  the  women's  col- 
leges, and  a  variety  of  other  significant 
topics.    President  Thwing  writes  with  a 
warmth  and  feeling  which  makes  the  book 
something  more  than  a  recital  of  facts. 

Engluh  Pageantry:  An  Hietoried  Outline, 
by  Robert  Withington,  '06.  Vol.  n. 
Harvard  University  Press,  1920. 
In  a  second  sumptuous  volume  Pro- 
fessor Withington  pursues  hb  histoiy  of 
English  Pageantry,  from  the  rise  of  the 
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Lord  Mayor's  Show,  in  1209,  down  to  the 
present  time.  He  describes  the  survivals 
and  revivals  of  Folk-pageantry,  trade- 
pageantry,  and  political  pageantry;  and 
he  gives  much  attention  to  the  pageant  as 
planned  and  produced  by  Mr.  Louis  N. 
Parker,  "the  inventor  and  founder  of 
modem  pageantry."  An  interesting  sec- 
tion of  the  work  is  that  which  is  devoted 
to  an  account  of  pageantry  in  the  United 
States.  Tlie  book  is  provided  with  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  illustrations,  and  with  a 
copious  bibliography  and  index. 

BOOKS  BECEIVBD. 

^*AII  publications  received  will  be  mckoowledged 
in  this  column.  Works  by  Harvard  men  or  relating 
to  the  University  will  be  noticed  or  reviewed  so  far 
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Text  with  a  Translation  in  English  Blank  Vene  and 
a  Commentary,  by  Courtney  Langdon,  *82.  Vol.  IL 
Ftargatorio.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Pieas, 
10«0.  Cloth,  S99  pp.  $4. 

The  Dame  School  qf  Experience,  and  other  Papert^ 
by  Samuel  McChordCrothers,  S.T.D.  '82.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1990.  Cloth,  279  pp.  $2. 

Barvard  Studiee  in  Chutical  Phiklon,  edited 
by  a  Committee  of  the  classical  instructors  of  Har- 
vard University.  Vol.  XXXI.  Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1020.  Boards,  1S9  pp. 

A  Cyde  qf  Adanu  Letter*,  1861-1865.  edited  by 
Worthington  Chauncey  Ford,  h  '07.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1920.  Two  vols.  Boards,  il- 
lustrated, 910. 

En^ieh  Pageantry:  an  Hidorieal  Outfnw,  by 
Robert  Withington, '06.  Vol.  II.  Cambridge:  Har- 
▼mitl  University  Press,  1020.  Goth,  illustrated, 
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The  Seeen  Pareone  and  the  Small  Igvanodon,  by 
Gerald  H.  Thayer.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  New 
York  and  London,  1020.  Boards,  illustrated,  31  pp. 
•1.25. 

Horn  to  Pray:  A  Study  qf  the  Lord^e  Prayer,  by 
Charles  Lewis  Slattery.  '01.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1020.  Ooth,  ISO  pp.  91.50. 

The  American  CcUegee  and  Unieereiliee  in  the 
Great  War,  by  Charles  F.  Thwing,  '76.  New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.,  1020.  Ooth,  277  pp.  $8. 

The  Lettere  qf  WiUiam  Jamee,  edited  by  hb  son. 
Henry  James,  '00.  Boston:  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press,  1020.  Cloth.  Two  vols.  lUnstrated.  010. 

Freedom  qf  Speech,  by  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.. 
LL.  B.  '19,  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University. 
New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  1020.  Qoth, 
431pp. 


Collected  Legal  Papere,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
'61.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  1020. 
Ckith,  816  pp. 

French  Claeeieiem,  by  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  '01,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  French  Language  and  Literature  in 
Harvard  University.  Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1020.  Goth,  200  pp.  02.50. 

A  Hidory  qf  EnoUeh-Canadian  IMerature  to  the 
Conjederaiion,  by  Ray  Palmer  Baker,  Ph.D.  '10, 
Professor  of  English  in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1020.  Cloth,  200  pp.  $2.50. 

FMgUide  Beeaye,  by  Josiah  Royce,  h  '11,  with  ao 
introduction  by  Dr.  J.  Loewenberg,  '08.  Cant- 
bridge:  Harvaitl  University  Press,  1020.  Boards, 
illustrated.  420  pp. 

The  TradUiont  qf  European  Literature  from  Homer 
to  Dante,  by  Barrett  WendeU.  '77.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1020.  Goth,  660  pp.  16. 

The  Life  qf  Joeeph  Hodgee  ChoaU,  as  Gathered 
Chiefly  from  his  Letters,  by  Edward  Sandford  Mar- 
tin, '77.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1021. 
Cloth,  illustrated.  Two  vols.  $10. 

The  Meeta:  a  Study  in  Spaniih  Eeonomie  Eietory, 
1273-1836,  by  Julius  Klein,  Ph.D  '15.  Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1020.  Cloth,  444  pp.  $4. 

Thought  and  Expreeeion  in  Ike  Sixteenth  Century, 
by  Henry  Osbom  Taylor,  '78.  New  York:  Mac- 
miUan  Co..  1020.  Cloth,  two  vols.  $0. 

Ineecte  and  Human  Welfare,  by  Charles  Thomas 
Braes,  '14,  AssL  Professor  of  Economic  Entomol- 
ogy, Buswy  Institution.  Harvard  University. 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1020k 
Ck>th,  illustrated,  104  pp.  $2.50. 

Memoriale  qf  Willard  Fitke,  the  TraeeOer,  col- 
lected by  his  Literary  Executor,  Horatio  S.  White, 
'73.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger,  1020.  Cloth, 
204  pp.  $3. 

The  Nation  and  the  Schoole,  by  John  A.  H.  Keith, 
'00.  and  William  C.  Bagley.  New  York:  Macmillan 
Co..  1020.  Cloth,  864  pp. 

Modem  European  Hietory,  by  Hutton  Webster, 
Ph.D.  '04.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  k  Co.,  102a 
Cloth.  672  pp. 

Lee  Livree  h  la  Ouerre,  par  Theodore  Wesley 
Koch.  '03.  Preface  par  M.  le  Mar^chal  Foch:  tra- 
duit  de  I'Anglais  par  Abel  Doysi4.  Puis:  fidouard 
Champion,  1020.  lUustrated.  408  pp. 

A  Mind  Adrift,  by  Daniel  Wright  Kittredge,  'OS. 
Seattle:  S.  F.  Shorey.  1020.  $1. 


MARRIAGES. 

V*  It  is  requested  that  wedding  announcements 
be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gbaodatbs*  Maoaidii^ 
In  order  to  make  this  record  mora  nearly  complete. 


1886. 


Wendell  Baker  to  Mrs.  Katharine 
Kimball  Rhoades,  at  Boston«  Dec 
81, 1020. 

Henry    Arthur    Griflin    to    Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Ryle  Strange,  at  New 
York,  Nov.  12, 1920. 
1808.  fVank  Josselyn  Currier  to  Grace 


1886. 
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EliEabeth  Sikbee,  at  Lyim,  Jan.  15, 

1921. 
[1803].  George  Lawrence  Day  to  Delia 

Isabel  Joyce,  at  Newport,  B.I., 

Aug.  14, 1918. 
1894.  Edwin  AUiston  Howes  to  Char- 
lotte May  Cooke,  at  Boston,  Sept 

2,1920. 
[1894.]  Martin  Mower  to  Sarah  Yenca,  at 

Cambridge,  Nov.  11, 1920. 
1894.  Francis  Cox  Walker  to   Eleanor 

Esmond   Gillespie,   at   St   John* 

N.B.,  Jan.  1, 1921. 

1898.  Harry  Rufus  Stanley  to  Katharine 
Beebe  Soovelle,  at  Melrose,  Sept 
22, 1920. 

1899.  John  Whipple  Frothingham  to 
Helen  Ixwanitch,  at  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  Jan.  S,  1921. 

1900.  Richard  De  Blois  Boardman  to 
Muriel  Egerton  Winthrop,  at  New 
York,  Jan.  8, 1921. 

1900.  William  Stocker  Gough  to  Leo- 
nora G.  Rouzer,  at  Orange,  NJ., 
May  15,  1920. 

1900.  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard  to  Anne 
Bulger,  at  Twickenham,  England, 
Dec.  16, 1920. 

[1901.]  Brainerd  Taylor  to  Helen  Cady,  at 
Mansfield,  Dec.  25, 1920. 

1902.  Robert  Walton  Goelet  to  Anne 
Marie  Guestier,  at  Bordeaux, 
France,  Jan.  24, 1921. 

1902.  Frank  Melvin  Sawtell  to  Margaret 
Smith,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  27, 
1920. 

1903.  Herbert  Spencer  Allen  to  Kathryn 
Elizabeth  Sheehan,  at  Holdemess, 
N.H..  May  29, 1920. 

1903.  Francis  Jaques  to  Suzanne  Valen- 
tine S^illon,  at  Paris,  France, 
April  24, 1920. 

1905.  Amos  Lawrence  Hopkins  to  Mary 
Campbell  Bonner,  at  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  Oct.  9, 1920. 

[1905.]  Frank  Whitney  Merrill  to  Evelyn 
Sheldon  Walker,  at  New  York,  Jan. 
4, 1921. 


[1905.]  Arthur  I^ers  Legh  Turner  to 
Mary  Douglass  Panndy,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  June  12, 1920. 

1906.  Kenneth  MoUer  to  Mrs.  Margaret 
Walter  Seroomb,  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.,  Jan.  1, 1921. 

[1906.]  Kinglsey  Mortimer  Whitcomb  to 
Lela  V.  Steell,  at  Scranton,  Pa., 
Jan.  4, 1921. 

1907.  Waldo  Peiree  to  Ivy  Troutman,  at 
Paris,  France,  August,  1920. 

1907.  Donald  West  to  Mildred  Dana 
Markham,  at  Pasadena,  CaL,  June 
8,1920. 

1908.  Henry  Stirling  Blair  to  Charlotte 
Talfourd  Bennett,  at  San  Jos4 
CosU  Rka,  Oct  10, 1920. 

1908.  John  Bayard  Chevalier  to  Louisa 
Howard,  at  Ogdensburg,  N.Y., 
Jan.  1, 1921. 

1908.  Leonard  Allison  DoggeU  to  Eliza- 
beth A.  Creelman,  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Dec.  23, 1920. 

1908.  Benjamin  Mo(n«  to  Alezandza 
Emery,  at  New  York,  Dec.  2, 
1920. 

1909.  Richard  Manning  Faulkntf  to 
Marion  Carter  Thompson,  at 
Brookline,  Nov.  13, 1920. 

1909.  James  Henry  Eraser  to  Mildred  A 

Fortier,  at  Toronto,  Can.,  Dec.  27, 

1920. 
1909.  Julian  Ellsworth  Gamsey  to  Elosia 

Jaquins,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Jan. 

8, 1921. 

1909.  Edson  Bernard  Smith  to  Irene 
Vance  Carruthers,  at  Winthr<9 
Dec.  15, 1920. 

1910.  Percy  Anthony  Broderick  to  Mary 
Edith  Hogan,  at  Lexington,  Nov. 
24,1920. 

1910.  Lawrence  Lindsay  Brown  to  Dor- 
othy Ketchum  Puddington,  at 
Madison,  N  J.,  Dec.  28, 1920. 

1910.  Howard  Fariowe  Kent  Cahill  to 
Imogene  Truax,  at  Chicago,  Illn 
Oct.  10, 1920. 

1910.  Paul  Adams  Metriam  to  Marion 
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Lewia  Weis,  at  Tiinooln,  R.I.»  Jan. 

1, 1021. 
[1912.]  Amos  Francis   Breed  to   Helen 

Wallace  Collins,  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 

Jan.  12, 1921. 
1912.  Edward  SewaO  Lancaster  to  Ruth 

B.    Bladdngton,   at   New   York, 

Aug.  21, 1920. 
1912.  Louis    Vandervort    lieuranoe    to 

Lucille    Walker,    at    Wilmington, 

Ohio,  Sept  24, 1920. 

1912.  Oliver  Woloott  Roosevelt  to  Mrs. 
Verdery  Akin  McMichael,  at  New 
York,  Jan.  14, 1921. 

[1912.]  Eric  Seymour  Winston  to  Diane 
Thomas,  at  Newark,  NJ.,  Dec. 
18, 1920. 

1913.  Henry  Reginald  Carey  to  Mar- 
garet Howell  Bacon,  at  German- 
town,  Pa.,  Jan.  22, 1921. 

1913.  Isadore  Alfred  Wyner  to  Amelia 
M.  Green,  at  Boston,  Jan.  27, 1921. 

1914.  Robert  Francis  Foster  to  Rose 
Hobbauer,  at  Plymouth,  Ind., 
Sept  14, 1920. 

1914.  William  Nelson  MacGowan  to 
Hasel  Dorothy  Warner,  at  Oak 
Park,  Rl.,  Nov.  20, 1920. 

1914.  Kenneth  Colbum  Parker  to  Doro- 
thea Virginie  Fuller,  at  New  York, 
Dec.  24, 1920. 

1915.  Frederick  Jones  Alden  to  Wynette 
M.  Whitney,  Aug.  4, 1920. 

[1915.]  Pierre  Alexander  Gouvy  to  Mar^ 
guerite  Thierry,  at  Lourches, 
France,  June  8, 1920. 

1916.  James  Emerson  Hoskins  to  Muriel 
Irene  Haywood,  Oct  21, 1920. 

1916.  Fred  Campbell  Meier  to  Agnes 
Eastman,  at  Framingham,  Oct 
23,1920. 

[1916.]  Charles  Wesfey  Purdy  to  Kather- 
ine  Menzies  Pinckney,  at  Andover, 
Dec.  11, 1920. 

1917.  Francis  Inman  Amory  to  Margaret 
Perin,  at  Washington,  D.C:,  Jan. 
6, 1921. 

1917.  Charles  Francis  Eaton  to  Ethel 


Melba  Merseieau,  at  Brookline, 
Jan.  8, 1921. 
[1917.]  Charles  Gray  Uttle  to  Joy  Bright, 
at  Brough,  Engknd,  Oct  9, 1920. 

1917.  Adolphe  Helck  Wenzel  to  Zillah 
Townsend  Tliompson,  at  New 
York,  Nov.  30, 1920. 

1918.  Charles  William  Whipple  Picker- 
ing Heffinger  to  Hildegarde  Porter, 
at  Boston,  Dec.  31, 19ito. 

[1918.]  Walter  Bailey  Chaffin  Washburn 
to  Helen  Meredith  Matthews,  at 
Providence,  R.I.,  Jan.  1, 1921. 

1918.  Thomas  Alfred  West  to  Florence 
Ellis  Mandell,  at  West  Newton, 
Jan.  15, 1921. 

1918.  Francis  Colt  de  Wolf  to  Hazel 
Kearney,  at  New  York,  Nov.  21, 
1920. 

1919.  WiUiam  Edward  Daly  to  Margaret 
Gertrude  Connolly,  at  Cambridge, 
Jan.  23, 1921. 

[1919.]  Sydney  Hooper  Hall  to  Norma 

Louise  Butt  at  Winthrop,  Dec 

15, 1920. 
1919.  WiUiam  Jacob  Made  to  Henriette 

Louise  Meyer,  at  New  York,  Nov. 

22,1920. 

1919.  Donald  Carleton  Stanley  to  Jennie 
Inman  Cooper,  at  Philadelphia^ 
Pa.,  Nov.  6, 1920. 

1920.  John  Perrin  to  Beatrice  Clark 
Webb,  at  Boston,  Dec.  4, 1920. 

1920.  Charles  Henry  Sprague  to  Eleanor 
Buck,  at  New  York,  Nov.  25, 1920. 

A.M.  1908.  Walter  Van  Dyke  Bmgham 
to  Millicent  Todd,  at  Cocoanut 
Grove,  Fla.,  Dec.  4, 1920. 

M.B.A.  1912.  Konrad  Foester  Schreier  to 
Mildred  Josephine  Schmible,  at 
Hubbard  Woods,  111.,  Nov.  27, 
1920. 

D.M.D.  1917.  William  Augustine  Con- 
nelly to  Katharine  Margaret  Can- 
ty,* at  Reading,  Jan.  12, 1921. 

M.D.  1919.  Charles  Wesley  Blackett  Jr., 
to  Josephine  Sewall  Parsons,  at 
Dudley,  Nov.  13, 1920. 
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NECROLOGY. 

The  College, 
1850.  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge,  A.M., 

LL.D.  (Hon.),  d.  at  Boston,   17 

Nov..  1920. 
ISaO.  Charles  Heniy  Fiske,  d  at  Weston, 

31  Jan.,  1921. 
1860.  Arthur  May  Knapp,  d.  at  Newton- 

viUe,  29  Jan.,  1921. 
1862.  Henry    Upham    Jeffries,    d.    at 

Hakone,  Japan,  28  July,  1920. 

1864.  John  Perry  Barrett,  d.  at  Wheat- 
land, lU.,  10  Jan.,  1921. 

1865.  William  £lbridgeBoanlman,M.D., 
d.  at  Boston,  11  Jan.,  1921. 

1867.  George  Combe  Mann,  LL.B.,  d.  at 
Richmond,  28  Jan.,  1921. 

1871.  Francis  Inman  Amory,  LL.B.,  d. 
at  New  York,  N.Y.,  7  Jan.,  1921. 

1872.  John  Freeman  Tufts,  A.M.,  d.  at 
WoIfvUle,  N.S.,  Can.,  7  Feb.,  1921. 

1872.  James  Holden  Young,  LL.B.,  d.  at 
Ghent,  N.Y.,  25  Nov.,  1920. 

1873.  Frederick  Washington  Story,  d.  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  14  Sept.,  1920. 

1874.  Arthur  Lewis  Goodrich,  A.M.,  d.  at 
Auburndale,  80  Jan.,  1921. 

1877.  Barrett  Wendell,  Litt.D.  (Hon.), 
d.  at  Boston,  8  Feb.,  1921. 

1879.  Charles  Hoover  Whiting,  d.  at 
Paris,  France,  7  Oct.,  1920. 

1881.  Dudley  Bowditch  Fay,  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 7  Feb.,  1921. 

1882.  Henry  Reese  Hoyt,  d.  at  Chicago, 
lU.,  4  Jan.,  1921. 

1882.  Eliot  Dawes  Stetson,  d.  at  New 
Bedford,  25  Dec.,  1920. 

1883.  Gardiner  Greene  Hammond,  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  17  Jan.,  1921. 

1883.  Richard  Crane  McKay,  d.  at  West 

Medford,  25  Jan.,  1921. 
1886.  Howard  Taylor,  d.  at  New  York, 

N.Y.,  26  Nov.,  1920. 
1888.  William  Henry  Fumess,  Sd.,  d.  at 

Wallingford,  Pa.,  11  Aug.,  1920. 


1880.  James  Thomas  Malone,  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1  Dec.,  1920. 

1892.  Frederick  Lewis  Dabn^,  d.  at 
Boston,  25  Nov.,  1920. 

1893.  John  Lewis  Hildreth,  Jr.,  d.  at 
Bayonne,  N  J.,  3  Dec.,  1920. 

1893.  Motte  Alston  Read,  d.  at  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  12  July,  1920. 

1805.  Jere  Joseph  McCarthy,  LL.B.,d.  at 
Watertown,  15  Dec.,  1917. 

1896.  Arthur  Dyrenforth,  d.  at  Chicago, 
m.,  13  June,  1920. 

1897.  Chan  Loon  Teung,  d.  at  Hosg 
Kong,  China,  13  Feb.,  1917. 

1899.  Edmund  Mortimer  Bh&ke,  d.  at 
Oakhmd,  Cal.,  12  Jan.,  1921. 

1901.  Nathaniel  Hart  Prided,  at  Miltoii, 
5  Dec.,  1920. 

1901.  Ftederick  Joseph  Slattery,  LLB., 
d.  at  Roxbury,  22  Oct.,  1920. 

1902.  Frank  Peter  Parker,  Jr.,  d.  at  East 
MUton,  19  Dec.,  1920. 

1902.  Lincohi  Ware  mddle,  A.M.,  PLD., 
d.  at  Cambridge,  16  Jan.,  1921. 

1904.  Arthur  Kumey  Adams,  A.M.,  d.  at 
San  Jos^  Costa  Rica,  2  Nov.  1920. 

1905.  Frederick  Beaumont  Eaves,  d.  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  12  Dec.,  1920. 

1908.  Lawrence  Havemeyer  Butt,  d.  at 

Riverside,  Cal.,  24  Dec.,  1920. 
1910.  Arthur  Bowker  Parsons,  A.M.,  d. 

at  Berlin,  Germany,  18  Dec.,  1920. 
1910.  Alexander  Campbell  Wiley,  d.  at 

New  York,  N.Y.,  29  Nov.,  1920. 
1913.  Kurt   von   Schenk,    d.  27  Nov., 

1920. 
1913.  Howard  Edwin  Settle,  M.D.,  d.  at 

Brookline,  20  Dec.,  1920. 

1917.  Louis  Dlugg,  d.  at  Boston,  29  Jan.. 
1919. 

1918.  Edward  Alden  Freeman,  S.B.,  d.  at 
Newton,  13  Dec.,  1920. 

ScienHfic  School, 
1855.  Clarence   Gordon,  d.  at  Sharon, 

26  Nov.,  1920. 
1870.  George  Staples  Kce,  d.  at  Mont- 

clair,  N.J.,  7  Dec.,  1920. 
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Qrcduaie  School  o/  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1900.  Joseph  Merrill  Norton,  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 25  Dec.,  1920. 
1905.  Frank  William  Lease,  d.  at  Salem, 

Ohio,  12  Aug.,  1917. 
1910.  Philip  John  Stoneberg,  d.  at  Bishop 
Hill,  111.,  19  Dec.,  1919. 

Medical  School. 
1882.  Benjamin  Seaver  Blanchaid,  d.  at 

Brookline,  14  Jan.,  1921. 
1882.  Samuel  Ayer  Kimball,  d.  at  Brook- 
line,  27  Dec.,  1920. 
1899.  John  William  Foss,  d.  at  Phoenix, 

•    Ariz.,  18  July,  1916. 
1902.  Louis  Allen  Crocker,  d.  at  Brewster, 
7  Jan.,  1921. 

DerUal  School. 
1909.  Isadore  Hyam  Lazarus,  d.  at  Oak 
Bluffs,  21  Feb.,  1920. 

Law  School. 
1865.  Orville   William   Coolidge,   d.   at 

Niles,  Mich.,  15  Oct,  1918. 
1868.  Joseph  Bakfa  Braman,  d.  at  New 

York,  N.Y.,  19  Nov.,  1920. 
1870.  Charles  Montgomery  Reed,  d.  at 

Boston,  4  Dec.,  1920. 
1898.  John  Walter  Lord,  d.  at  Baltimon, 

Md.,  22  Dec.,  1920. 

Honorary  Degreee. 

1880.  Alfred  Tredway  White,  A.M.,  d. 

at  Central  Valley,  N.Y.,  29  Jan., 

1921. 

1909.  Sir  William  Peterson,  LL.D.,  d.  at 

.London,  England,  Jan.,  1921. 

Cemporarp  fRtmhttn. 

The  College. 
1869.  Charles   William   Moseley,  d.   at 

Newburyport,  23  Dec,  1920. 
1877.  George  Rose  Peck,  d.  at  Auburn, 

N.Y.,  28  Nov.,  1920. 
188£.  Henry    Whitney    Munroe,    d.    at 

Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y.,  5  Dec..  1920. 


at 


at 


1884.  Robert  Milton  Parks,  d.  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Aug.,  1917. 

1893.  George  Lawrence  Day,  d  at  Fort 
Wadsworth.  N.Y.,  6  Jan..  1921. 

1893.  Clarence   Bigelow  Denny,   d. 
Dedham,  23  Nov.,  1920. 

1901.  Thomas  O'Donnell  Hillen,  d. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  1  June,  1919. 

1902.  Lucius  James  Knowles,  d.  at  Lon- 
don, England,  26  Nov.,  1920. 

1905.  Wilson  Chase  Dexter,  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  6  Feb..  1921. 

1905.  Henry  Bowm  Willard,  d.  25  June, 
1917. 

1906.  Charles  Julian  0*Sullivan,  d.  at 
Lynn,  1  June,  1918. 

1907.  Charles  Winslow  Shea,  d.  at  Silver 
City,  N.M.,  16  Sept.,  1920. 

1913.  Samuel  Henry  Marcus,  d.  at  Pasa- 
dena, Cal..  9  June,  1916. 

1917.  Walter  Thomas  Edward  Gleason, 
d.  at  Boston,  9  Nov.,  1917. 

1917.  Eugene  Raphael  Cummings,  d.  at 
Camlnridge,  11  June,  1920. 

1920.  Edwin  Merrill  Clarke,  d.  in  an  acci- 
dent on  Lake  Michigan,  10  Nov., 
1920. 

George  Evans  Tumure.  Jr.,  d. 
at  New  York,  N.Y..  30  Nov.. 
1920. 

Joseph  Lamont  Gavit,  d.  at  Engle- 
wood,  N.J.,  22  Jan..  1920. 


1920. 


1921. 


Oraduate  School  of  Arte  and  Sciencee. 

1898-99.  Charles  Dana  Meserve.  d.  at 

Newtonville,  20  Jan.,  1921. 

Medical  School, 
1874-75.  William    Jonathan    Swift,    d. 

at   New    York,    N.Y..    20   Dec., 

1020. 
1889-93.  William  Brecke  Deane.  d.  at 

Fort  Washington  Park.  N.Y.,  29 

April.  1920. 
1895-96.  George  Francis  Hanrahan.  d.  at 

Lawrence,  5  Nov..  1915. 
1897-98.  Samuel  Herbert  Webster,  d.  at 

Winthrop,  4  Jan..  1921. 
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Dentd  School. 
1911-14.  Benjamin  Morton  Swun,  d.  at 
Melrose,  27  Jan.,  IMO. 

Law  S^ool. 
185&-60.  Charles  Hutcfains  Hapgood,  d. 

at  Washington,  D.C.,  1  Feb.,  1917. 
1860-61.  George   Washington   Brecken- 

ridge,  d.  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  88 

Dec.,  1920. 
1861-^2.  Walter  Scott  Thomas,  d.   at 

Troy,  Ohio,  15  Dec.,  1915. 
1867-68.  Stephen  Burpee  Appleby,  d.  at 

Woodstock,  N.B.,  Can.,  10  Dec., 

1903. 
1870-71.  Desault  Badelaque  Kiric,  d.  at 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  24  May,  1920. 
1877-78.  George  Michael  Halm,  d.  at 

Fhoenxz,  Arix.,  in  1913. 
1880-8L  John  Abysius  Collins,   d.   at 

West  Bozbury,  26  Dec.,  1920. 
1880-82.  Charles  Frauds  Aldrich,  d.  at 

Worcester,  5  Jan.,  1921. 
1881-84.  William  Frederick  Parker,  d.  at 

WolfviUe,  N.S.,  Can.,  10  March, 

1918. 
1883-84.  Charles   Frederick   Worcester, 

d.  at  Townsend,  14  Oct.,  1920. 
1886-87.  Phil  Moore  Leakin.  d.  at  New 

York,  N.Y..  26  Jan.,  1921. 
1893-96.  Charles  Herbert  Swan,  d.  at 

Dorchester,  3  Dec.,  1920. 
1912-18.  Morris   Jacob    Wessel,    d.    at 

Newark,  N.  J..  10  Oct..  1918. 

DmniiySchooL 
1863-<)4.  Everett    Kent    Dexter,  d.  at 

Roxbury,  80  Jan.,  1921. 
1884-86.  Henry  CUy  McDougall,  d.  at 

Franklin,  N.H.,  3  Jan.,  1921. 

UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

The  Dudleian  Lecture  was  given  on 
February  16  by  Rev.  \^liam  Morgan, 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  and 
Apologetics  at  Queen's  Theological  Col- 
lege, Kingston,  Ontario. 


Ph>fessor  Henri  Guy,  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Letters  at  the  University  of  Tou- 
louse, Exchange  Professor  of  Frendi  Lit- 
erature at  Harvard,  is  giving  a  half-course 
on  the  Sonnet  in  French  Literature  and  a 
series  of  lectures  on  Comeille. 

Percy  S.  Straus,  *97,  has  presented  to 
the  Harvard  College  Library  the  origioa] 
document  of  the  agreement  made  by  the 
Town  and  Church  of  Concord  in  1653  to 
give  yearly  for  seven  years  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  to  the  College  at  Cambridge. 

Two  changes  have  been  made  m  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  Harviid 
College  and  the  Harvard  Engineering 
School.  The  credit  allotted  to  ekmentaiy 
algebra  in  the  examinations  for  admission 
19  increased  from  li  units  to  2  units;  and 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Har- 
vard College  or  in  the  Engineering  School 
may  substitute  an  examination  for  ad- 
mission in  Latin  for  one  based  on  two 
years*  preparation  in  French,  German,  or 
Spanish. 

Professor  Hotne,  of  Padua  University, 
is  giving  during  the  second  half  year  a 
half  course  on  the  History  and  Govern- 
ment of  India.  Professor  Rogers  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  is  giving  two  half 
courses  on  Colonial  Problems  and  Amer- 
ican Governmental  Problems;  and  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  of  the  University  of  CaJi- 
fomia  is  giving  a  half  course  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Evolution. 

John  Tucker  Murray,  '99,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Smnmer  School 
for  this  year. 

During  the  week  of  the  April  recess  the 
47  WOTkshop  players  will  present  a  group 
of  short  plays  in  Utica,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, and  other  cities. 

Dr.  John  Lovett  Morse,  Professor  of 
Pediatrics  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
has  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect 
July  21. 

The  office  of  the  Harvard  Endowment 
Fund  is  DOW  in  Wadsworth  House,  Cam- 
bridge. 
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Central  High  School,  of  Spriogfield, 
won  this  year  the  Harvard  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  School  Trophy  for  the  third  time 
since  it  was  first  awarded  in  1915.  The 
trophy  is  awarded  to  the  school  that  sup- 
plies the  highest  percentage  of  students 
winning  honors  in  their  entrance  exami- 
nations. The  Country  Day  of  Newton, 
St.  Mark's,  and  Hotchkiss  have  each  won 
it  once. 

Professor  William  G.  Howard  has  heen 
elected  president  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America. 

Professor  Ephraim  Emerton  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Church  History. 

The  Yard  has  been  closed  to  automo- 
biles, except  to  those  of  officers  of  the 
University  and  to  business  automobiles. 

Edward  A.  Whitney,  *17,  has  been  ap- 
pointed curator  of  the  collection  of  books 
and  pamphlets  on  the  war  that  the  Li- 
brary IS  gathering.  t^^ 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  Me- 
morial Society,  a  dinner  commemorating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  Massachusetts 
HaU  was  held  on  the  upper  floor  of  that 
building  on  the  evening  of  December  10. 
About  ninety  men  were  present.  Profes- 
sor C.  N.  Greenough,  President  of  the 
Memorial  Society,  introduced  the  toast- 
master.  Judge  W.  C.  Loring,  '72.  The 
speakers  were  Governor  Coolidge,  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Channing,  and  President 
Lowell.  Judge  Robert  Grant,  '73,  read  a 
poem.  The  dinner  consisted  of  baked 
beana,  scalloped  oysters,  Virginia  ham, 
com  meal  pudding,  and  squash  pie;  clay 
pipes  were  distributed  among  its  guests. 
Much  of  the  old  silver  owned  by  the  Col- 
lege was  brought  out  for  the  occask>n. 

Harvard  students  who  were  registered 
at  the  Student  Employment  Office  earned 
during  the  year  1910-20  about  $77,000. 
Of  this  amount,  about  $42,000  was  eamed 
in  term  time.  Out  of  998  who  registered 
at  the  office  382  secured  work  through  that 
organization. 


General  Nivelle,  commander  of  the 
French  troops  at  Verdun  and  represen- 
tative of  France  to  the  Pilgrim  Tercen- 
tenary celebration,  and  Colonel  Paul 
Azan,  aide  to  the  General  and  head  of  the 
French  mission  to  Harvard  during  the 
war,  visited  the  University  on  December 
8.  The  regulation  salute  of  17  guns  was 
fired  by  the  Harvard  Field  Artillery  Unit, 
under  command  of  Major  R.  C.  F.  Goetz, 
from  a  battery  set  up  before  the  steps  of 
Widener  Library.  General  Nivelle  and 
Colonel  Azan  made  brief  speeches  in  the 
Harvard  Union. 

**  America  to  England,  1620-1920,"  is 
announced  as  the  subject  of  the  poems  to 
be  entered  this  year  for  the  Lloyd  McKim 
Garrison  Prize  of  $125  and  a  silver  medal. 

Henry  Herbert  Edes  has  resigned  as 
Editor  of  the  Harvard  Quinquennial 
Catalogue.  The  1920  volume,  recently 
published,  is  a  monument  to  the  thor- 
oughness and  skill  with  which  he  per- 
formed his  editorial  work. 

Prof.  Lawrence  J.  Henderson  has  taken 
the  place  of  Professor  A.  B.  Hart  as  ex- 
change professor  to  France,  Professor 
Hart  having  found  it  impossible  to  make 
the  trip  this  year. 

VARIA. 

Richard  Lempp,  S.T.B.,  '09,  chaplain 
in  the  German  army  from  1914  to  1918, 
has  an  article  in  the  Harvard  Theological 
Review  for  January  on  "Church  and  Re- 
ligion in  Germany."  It  begins  as  follows: 

"The  editors  of  the  Harvard  Theologir 
cal  Review  have  asked  me  for  an  article 
on  *the  state  of  religion  in  Germany  as 
affected  by  the  war,  and  its  outlook  in  the 
period  of  reconstruction  upon  which  — 
we  may  hope  —  the  woeld  is  now  enters 
ing.'  With  some  hesitation  I  comply  with 
their  request;  but  I  must  beg  my  readers 
to  allow  me  first  a  word  of  very  frank  in- 
troduction. 

"Americans  can  have  little  idea  of  the 
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terrible  sufferings  of  my  country,  or  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  future  which  the  peace 
of  Versailles  has  set  before  us;  nor  can 
they  easily  imagine  the  mood  of  a  nation 
which,  after  gigantic  achievements  and 
the  most  heroic  endurance,  has  at  last 
been  broken  in  body  and  spirit  by  the 
force  of  hunger  that  its  enemies  saw  fit  to 
employ  as  an  instrument  of  war.  If,  after 
the  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Herod  had  inquired  of  the 
good  people  of  Bethlehem  concerning  the 
outlook  for  religion  in  the  period  of  re- 
construction then  beginning,  they  would 
hardly  have  elicited  a  dbpassionate  reply." 
The  worthy  German  pastor,  who  draws 
the  engaging  parallel  between  the  editors 
of  the  Harvard  Theological  Review  and 
the  representatives  of  Herod,  adds  that 
"mutual  understanding  is,  after  all,  the 
indispensable  prerequisite  of  any  recon- 
struction.*' The  question  remains,  how 
can  understanding  be  mutual  if  one  of  the 
parties  refuses  to  understand? 

From  what  sources  do  newspaper 
scribes  derive  their  information  about 
Harvard?  A  remark  that  Professor 
Shaler  once  uttered  in  Faculty  meeting  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  do  anything  he 
could  "for  any  poor  wight**  came  to  the 
not  too  sensitive  ear  of  a  newspaper  editor 
who  saw  in  the  professor's  avowal  of 
friendliness  "for  any  poor  white**  an  in- 


timation of  prejudice  against  colored  fdk 
and  took  him  to  task  for  his  narrowness. 
One  can  understand  how  that  editor*s 
misconception  arose;  but  what  should 
cause  the  PtUabwrgh  Dispatch  to  print  the 
following? 

"It  is  now  written  into  the  dassics  of 
the  Harvard  academe  that  students  may, 
shall,  or  will  drink  post  meridian  tea,  not 
as  draughts  from  the  fountains  of  Helicon, 
but  for  relaxation  from  the  dry-as-dust 
volumes  of  the  curriculum.  Heliconian 
maidens,  however,  supplanting  the 
muses,  will  dbtribute  the  bevoage  in  deli- 
cate cups  of  China  potteiy,  and  appropri- 
ate for  this  amber  Oriental  liquid  whicfa 
stimulates  well  within  the  legal  limit  of 
one-half  per  cent.  In  reality  —  though 
this  is  a  diplomatic  secret  —  the  afte^ 
noon  tea  is  intended  to  be  an  ssthetic  foil 
to  the  grosser  lure  of  athletics,  tovard 
which  there  has  been  a  too  strenuous 
tendency.  The  lethean  beverage,  rippling 
down  the  throats  of  youth  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  the  learned,  is  expected  to  counter- 
act the  growing  disease  of  roughneck,  de- 
veloped especially  by  football.  . . .  Finer 
culture  must  surely  come  of  social  indul- 
gence of  a  Harvard  afternoon  in  this  'so- 
ber, sage  and  venerable  liquid,*  with  its 
synchronous  sweets;  and  what  delicious 
co-ed  gossip  will  be  inspired  by  this 
'tongue-running,  smOe-smoothing,  heart- 
opening,  wink-tipping  cordial!*" 
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NOTES  FROM  SECRET  PAPERS. 

By  JOHN  A.  GADE,  '96. 

DURING  a  recent  trip  to  Central  Europe  I  was  interested  in 
studying  the  work  of  the  Russian  and  German  Communists 
and  the  organization  which  shortly  afterwards  led  them  to  attempt 
Revohition  in  Germany. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk,  the  Bolsheviks 
were  for  the  first  time,  through  Germany,  able  to  expand  their  west- 
em  European  program  without  first  having  to  overcome  several  ob- 
stacles. Joffe  was  sent  at  the  end  of  1018  to  Berlin  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  was  permitted,  with 
his  numerous  staff,  to  occupy  the  former  Imperial  Riissian  Embassy. 

The  ostensible  reason  given  for  his  coming  was.  the  care  of  the 
millions  of  Russian  prisoners  interned  in  Germany.  Shortly  after 
arriving  in  Berlin  the  Bolsheviks  opened  the  "Bureau  for  aiding  pris- 
oners of  war,"  with  the  present  Soviet  representative  in  Austria, 
Alexandrofsky,  as  its  Chief.  The  only  interest  of  Joffe  and  his  staff 
among  the  prisoners  was  proselyting;  their  primary  object  in  Ger- 
many was  to  disseminate  Communistic  propaganda  and  strengthen 
the  Communist  Party,  and  their  further  object,  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
revolution  in  western  Europe.  Joffe  at  once  vigorously  and  intelli- 
gently took  hold  of  work  among  the  German  laboring  classes,  and  also 
took  the  preliminary  steps  to  form  among  them  and  in  the  prison 
camps  an  organized  Red  German  army. 

The  work  so  diabolically  planned  by  the  German  staff  and  secret 
service  in  Berlin  and  Copenhagen  and  so  successfully  carried  out  by 
the  Russian-Hebrew  Communist  intermediaries,  resulting  in  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Russian  Empire,  was  to  come  back  like  a  boomer- 
ang. The  parcels  of  money  shipi)ed  from  Berlin  were  to  return  home 
for  the  same  purpose  —  to  undermine.    The  "'Bureau  for  aiding 
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prisoners  of  war**  turned  quickly  into  a  propaganda  "Zentral." 
Huge  sums  were  daily  paid  by  its  increasing  staff  to  prisoners,  mill 
and  factory  hands,  miners  and  railroad  employees.  Active  workers 
were  sought  and  trained  from  among  the  members  of  the  German 
Commimists.  Joffe's  offenses  became  finally  so  flagrant  that  he  was 
requested,  in  the  fall  of  1919,  to  return  with  his  staff  to  Moscow. 
Having  expected  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  country,  Joffe  had  made  his 
plans  and  delegated  the  continuance  of  this  work  to  the  German, 
Oskar  Kon. 

It  is  necessary  to  digiress  in  order  to  make  clear  the  reason  for  Kon's 
selection  and  his  relation  to  the  entire  fabric.  The  "First  Congress 
of  the  Russian  Communistic  Party"  decided  in  1919  to  establish 
centres  or  so-called  "  Western  European  Secretariats  "  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  all  subject  to  the  orders  of  Zinovieff  (Appelbaum),  the 
Chairman  of  the  Third  International.  The  work  of  the  Secretariat 
was  to  be:  propaganda,  gathering  information,  and  maintaining  con- 
nections between  the  Third  International  and  local  Communist 
groups.  Copenhagen  was  to  be  the  "  Centre  '*  of  the  foreign  Commis- 
sariats with  Litvinoff  (Finkelstein)  in  charge.  He  was  directed  to 
refer  to  Zinovieff  through  Frederik  Strom  in  Stockholm,  whose  cou- 
riers, instructions,  and  money  in  turn  either  took  the  Helsingfora- 
Terioki-Petrograd  route  or  else  that  of  Reval-Narva-Petrograd. 
Oskar  Kon  was  appointed  in  Berlin  "Chief  of  the  German  Section  of 
the  West  European  Secretariat." 

Joffe  upon  his  reluctant  departure  was  thus  selecting  no  greenhorn 
as  his  successor,  but  one  well  versed  in  many  parts  of  the  game. 

After  the  unsuccessful  revolution  which  broke  out  in  Germany 
about  a  month  after  the  signing  of  the  Allied  armistice,  Kon  received 
instructions  from  Moscow  to  turn  over  the  management  of  the  Ge^ 
man  Section  of  the  West  European  Secretariat  to  Rosa  Luxemburg 
and  Liebknecht,  and  to  devote  himself  solely  to  continuiiig  the  work 
of  the  late  diplomatic  representative.  Upon  the  two  former  disap- 
pearing from  the  stage,  Paul  Levy  succeeded  them  in  Frankfort- 
am- Main,  selecting  the  local  chief  of  police  as  his  assistant.  Fresh 
energy  was  given  both  Secretariat  and  Embassy  when  Victor  Kopp 
(Kappelevitch)  arrived  in  Berlin  in  December,  1919,  visibly  to  occupy 
the  post  which  had  apparently  been  empty  since  Joffe  transferred 
his  activities  from  Germany  to  peace  councils  in  the  Baltic  States. 
Curiously  enough,  Kopp  did  not  receive  his  instructions  directly 
from  the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Moscow,  but  secretly 
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from  a  council  of  five,  organized  in  Berlin  and  consisting  of  Reich, 
Shapiro,  Broido  (Mordukovitch)  Weinberg,  and  Rudnyansky.  I 
spent  one  evening  in  proximity  to  the  five.  I  have  never  laid  eyes  on 
a  more  villainous-looking  crew.  Though  Reich  figured  on  the  list 
handed  the  German  foreign  Office  as  Kopp's  Secretary,  the  master 
takes  his  orders  from  the  servant. 

Upon  arriving,  Kopp  started  his  work  most  cautiously,  making 
constant  complaints  to  the  German  Government  that  Russian  reac- 
tionaries living  in  Berlin  were  spreading  calumnies  against  him  and 
rendering  difficult  the  accomplishment  of  his  benevolent  and  useful 
desires.  Kopp  left  the  dangerous  work  to  Reich,  who  was  soon  recog- 
nized by  the  German  police  from  pictures  in  their  rogues'  gallery  as  a 
gentleman  earlier  known  to  them  under  the  name  of  Gordon.  Close 
and  valuable  contact  was  shortly  formed  with  such  German  Com- 
munists and  Independent  Socialists  as  Gutmann,  Schwab,  Jung, 
Reichenbach,  Depner,  and  Goldberg,  and  various  business  offices 
were  opened  in  Berlin.  New  and  apparently  independent  offices 
appeared,  such  as  the  "Berlin  Express,"  the  "Bureau  of  Commercial 
Instruction,"  and  the  "Orient  Express."  German  commercial  spirit 
was  evidently  not  broken,  but  once  more,  despite  the  Allies,  reaching 
out  to  reconquer  lost  fields  of  industrial  enterprise.  Reichenbach, 
Depner,  and  Gutmann,  all  of  whose  earlier  business  careers  seemed 
unknown  to  the  interested  and  curious  public,  were  in  charge  of  the 
two  "Expresses,"  which  dealt  in  agricultural  machinery  and  all  kinds 
of  drugs  and  medicaments.  Herr  August  Depner  went  so  far  as  to 
request  the  printing  bureau  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  various  German  business  houses  of  similar  interests  to  his 
own,  a  request  which  met  with  little  enthusiasm  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Foreign  Office  in  Wilhelmstrasse  was  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Herr  Depner 's  real  business  was  to  ship  to  Soviet  Russia  arms, 
anmiunition,  and  equipment,  to  advertise  Soviet  Russian  raw  prod- 
ucts, and  to  spread  propaganda  relating  to  the  advantage  of  resuming 
trade  relations  with  Russia. 

The  most  inconspicuous  and  modest  of  the  three  new  establish- 
ments, the  "Bureau  of  Commercial  Instruction,"  which,  however, 
needed  three  managers,  Messrs.  Reich,  Jung,  and  Schwab,  recruited 
and  organized  the  Red  Army.  Abramovitch,  recently  arrested  in 
•France,  proved  a  valuable  foreign  correspondent. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  first  institutions  organized  by  the  Russian 
Bolsheviks  in  Germany.    Their  organizing  ability  was  astonishing 
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and  tlieir  monied  resources  baffling.  As  they  grew  in  power,  so  did 
also  Kopp's  circle  of  important  official  acquaintances  and  his  own  ofiB- 
cial  and  unofficial  staff. 

Diagrams  I  and  II  give  the  preset  evolution  of  the  three  offices 
which  had  started  so  unostentatiously. 

The  business  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  to-day  conducted  as 
follows:  Consular  affairs  at  Unter  den  Linden  1,  the  Prisoners  of  war 
at  Potsdamerstrasse  75,  and  Commercial  affairs  at  Ltitzow  Ufer  !• 
Diagram  II  illustrates  the  courier  service  between  Moscow  and  the 
Soviet's  missions  established  in  neighboring  countries  with  which  dip- 
lomatic relations  have  been  established.  Messrs.  Koch  and  Beimers, 
located  in  Stettin,  form  the  connecting  link  in  and  out  All  mail 
both  to  and  from  the  steamers  is  expedited  by  local  employees  and 
not  by  the  couriers,  who  merety  report  to  Koch  and  Beimers'  general 
post-office.  As  the  Berlin  couriers  have  become  known  to  trouble- 
some German  officials  and  diplomatic  mail  has,  alas,  been  subject 
to  frequent  searcli,  a  series  of  packages  all  bearing  the  same  dispatch 
number  are  dispatched  by  a  number  of  couriers  whenever  the  Berlin- 
Moscow  mail  is  ready  to  be  sent.  Only  one  package  contains  the  real 
maiL  It  is  thus  difficult  for  the  German  secret  serxdce  to  know  just 
which  courier  to  bribe  or  which  package  to  seizel 

The  Soviet  mission  in  Berlin  causes  the  German  Foreign  Office 
astonishingly  little  trouble  in  regard  to  passports,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  trusty  friend,  named  Mark  Bulyak,  living  in  a  Berlin  pension, 
issues  such  German  credentials  as  are  necessary  for  travel  to  Russia. 
A  letter  was  unfortunately  recently  found  on  the  Soviet  courier,  Slev- 
kin,  addressed  from  the  Berlin  Embassy  to  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Tchitcherin,  and  to  Commissar  Zinovieff,  in  which  these  high  officials 
are  informed  that  in  case  of  need  all  counterfeit  papers  can  be  engraved, 
executed,  and  signed  in  Berlin.  There  were,  it  said,  plenty  of  seals 
on  hand  as  weD  as  American,  German,  British,  and  French  passports. 

While  the  Berlin  offioe  dealing  with  consular  affairs  has  thus  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  business,  that  of  "prisoners  of  war  "  has  of  late  stagnated. 
Its  earlier  propaganda  and  information  work  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  ''Extraordinary  Section."  and  its  Bed  Army  work  by  the  West- 
Eurcqiean  Secretariat.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Affairs  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  constantly  growing.  Krassin,  when  recently  on  his  way 
to  Lbyd  George,  stopped  sufficiently  long  in  Berlin  to  conduct  a 
series  of  important  semi-official  trade  conferences  with  the  Rhein- 
Elba-Schuckert   syndicate,   which   represented  extensive   German 
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industrial  interests.  For  this  Krassin  was  singularly  well  fitted. 
Years  ago  he  was  arrested  in  Finland  by  the  Imperial  Russian  Gov- 
ernment for  various  shady  transactions.  After  serving  a  certain 
period  in  prison,  German  pressure  from  the  very  highest  German 
quarters  brought  about  his  liberation  and  entry  into  Germany. 
After  educating  himself  further  as  an  engineer  in  a  technical  high 
school  in  Germany,  he  was  offered  a  position  by  the  all-powerhil 
Siemens-Schuckert  electrical  firm  in  Berlin,  by  which  he  was  later 
sent  to  Petrograd  as  one  of  its  managers  in  a  branch  ofi&ce.  Here  he 
not  only  did  plenty  of  electrical  engineering  business  for  his  firm,  but 
became  one  of  the  most  useful  German  government  spies.  Later 
when  the  only  method  of  breaking  the  strength  of  the  Russian  .armies 
on  Germany's  eastern  front  seemed  to  be  to  disintegrate  the  nation 
from  behind,  with  Bolshevism,  Krassin  became  one  of  the  most 
valuable  go-betweens.  Such  is  the  man  with  whom  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  been  negotiating  and  such  was  the  man  who  now  was 
negotiating  with  firms  closely  aflSliated  with  his  old  German  employers. 

The  object  of  the  German  conferences  was  from  the  German  point 
of  view,  to  determine  the  Soviet  Government's  capacity  for  payment. 
It  was  diamond  cut  diamond.  Krassin  wriggled  as  best  he  could, 
finally  promising  satisfactory  figures  by  the  end  of  last  Febniaiy. 
The  Germans  embarrassed  Krassin  by  asking  how  he  was  to  pay  for 
orders  he  was  anxious  to  place  amounting  to  billions  of  marks,  when 
they  believed  only  135  million  gold  roubles  were  left  in  the  Russian 
Treasury.  A  general  agreement  was,  however,  reached,  by  which  the 
Soviet  Government  was  forced  to  agree  to  pay  a  deposit  of  fifty  per 
cent  cash  upon  the  entering  of  the  orders  and  the  remaining  fifty 
per  cent  when  the  goods  were  ready  for  dispatch  from  Germany. 

Krassin  left,  and  Lomonoso£F,  who  arrived  later,  to  order  2000  loco- 
motives, had  similar  credit  difficulties,  while  NemenoflF  had  to  return 
to  Moscow  unable  to  place  a  single  order  for  drugs  and  hospital  sup- 
phes. 

About  all  the  Bokhevik  ''Commercial  Bureau"  has  actually  been 
able  openly  to  dispatch  has  been  Kopp's  order  for  thirteen  carloads 
of  technical  and  medicinal  wares  for  which  he  in  turn  was  forced  to 
pay  thirty-two  million  gold  marks.  The  efforts  are  to-day  directed 
toward  purchasing  electrical  apparatus  and  war  material. 

The  commercial  bureau  did  n'ot  at  first  attempt  direct  purchases, 
but  preferred  Scandinavian  middlemen  and  particularly  Norw^ans. 
Norway,  discovering  what  was  going  on,  immediately  put  her  foot 
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down.  Then  Kopp  subsidized  a  large  number  of  German  export  and 
import  houses  which  pretended  to  be  doing  business  with  Russia  on 
their  own  account,  but  were  in  reality  acting  as  Kopp's  agents. 

The  "Commercial  Bureau"  in  Berlin  has  to-day,  in  addition  to  the 
purchasing,  transportation,  scientific,  technical,  and  accounting  de- 
partments, also  one  with  evid^itly  no  special  function.  This  directs 
the  "Russian  Oriental  Society,"  the  "White  Russian  Syndicate," 
and  the  "Siberian  Department,"  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  other  un- 
derground activities,  such  as  the  war  materials  bound  for  export  at 
Stettin,  and  the  uniforms  and  military  supplies  which  were  forwarded 
in  place  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  machines  contracted  for  with 
the  German  Ministry  of  Trade  in  exchange  for  flax.  Everything  is 
camouflaged  in  the  telegrams.  Thus,  when  Kopp  wires  on  the  last 
of  January  to  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Moscow  as  follows: 
"The  order  for  paints  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Warsaw  post  — 
Dispatching  only  via  Stettin  under  specially  discreet  conditions"  — 
** paint"  is  the  code  word  for  "picric  acid." 

Payments  are  made  to  Germany  in  the  following  manner.  Either 
Bolshevik  gold  is  sent  to  Sweden,  where  it  is  sold  and  in  return 
transferred  to  Berlin  in  the  form  of  German  bills  of  exchange,  or  jew- 
els or  precious  stones  are  sent  to  Reimers  on  orders  from  Kopp. 
Thus  diamonds  were  recently  disposed  of  to  the  value  of  eight  and  dne- 
half  million  marks  in  Berlin.  Once  in  a  long  while  a  small  consign- 
ment of  raw  materials  is  given  in  payment. 

What  is  called  the  "Extraordinary  Section"  of  the  Berlin  mission 
busies  itself  principally  with  propaganda  and  intelligence.  It  does 
not  confine  itself  to  prison  camps  (Red  soldiers  interned  diuring  the 
Polish-Russian  war)  and  the  German  laboring  class,  but  also  works 
in  adjoining  new  Russian  border  states.  It  is  subdivided  as  follows: 
(a)  Russian  camps  in  Germany,  (b)  German  factories,  (c)  border 
states,  (d)  school  of  instructors,  (e)  camps. 

Kopp  appoints  special  instructors  for  each  camp,  whose  work  is  to 
organize  within  them  Communist  committees  and  military-revolu- 
tionary tribunals.  These  tribunals  condemn  their  fellow  prisoners 
to  death,  and  either  see  that  the  sentence  is  executed  directly  or  else, 
after  ordering  some  member  of  the  condemned  one's  family  to  death 
in  Russia,  hand  the  prisoner  the  photograph  of  the  mutilated  corpse. 
In  some  camps  the  Commissars  work  perfectly  openly,  as,  for  instance, 
the  brutes  Eiduk  and  Gay  in  the  Faluwedel  camp.  The  Communists 
among  the  prisoners  are  plentifully  provided  with  funds;  the  others 
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are  left  to  starve  and  beese.  Thus,  in  the  Gustrow  camp  each  Com- 
munist receives  ten  marks  per  day;  in  all  of  them  the  Commimist 
organization  receives  a  subsidy  either  in  money  or  other  material, 
and  two  agents,  Schiller  and  Hirsu»  with  headquarters  in  Berlin, 
make  their  regular  rounds  of  the  camps  to  superintend  and  give  orders 
and  report  to  the  ''Extraordinary  Section." 

Lectures  are  likewise  provided.  Thus  the  Jewess,  Holstein,  lectures 
in  the  Gustrow  camp  on  the  French  Bevolution,  in  another  the  theme 
is  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  present  bourgeois  German  Go\'ern- 
ment,  and  in  the  Parchim  camp  the  speakers  have  succeeded  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  previously  indifferent  majority  are  now  clamoring 
to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Arcadia.  Officers  as  well  as 
men  are  plied  with  propaganda.  In  order  to  convert  the  former,  a 
number  of  officers  who  previously  were  used  for  a  similar  purpose  in 
General  Wrangel's  army  have  been  brought  to  Germany  from  the 
Crimea  and  formed  into  an  ''Officers'  Propaganda  Council,*'  which 
proceeds  from  one  camp  to  another.  When  freed,  the  less  trust- 
worthy of  the  converted  officers  are  dispatched  to  the  Bed  Army  in 
Russia,  while  the  others  are  appointed  to  special  work  in  the  camps. 
General  meetings  of  all  camp  workers  are  periodically  held  in  Berlin 
under  Kopp's  personal  direction. 

The  same  division  that  Ls  busied  with  "Russian  camps  in  Ger- 
many" also  keeps  track  of  all  other  Russians  who  have  fled  to  Ger- 
many. It  places  spies  in  their  workshops  and  pensions^  such  as  Frau 
Ruge  in  the  "Russian  Cottage  Industries,"  it  has  an  eavesdropper  in 
their  "Students'  Union,"  such  as  Preu.  Even  their  social  gatherings 
have  constantly  to  expel  some  unwelcome  guest  who  b  found  to  be  an 
agent  of  the  "Extraordinary  Section." 

Nowhere  do  the  poor,  miserable,  tortiued  Russians  seem  to  find 
peace  or  safety  from  the  persecution  of  their  own  countrymen. 

The  division  on  "German  Factories"  has  much  to  do.  Those  in 
charge  return  periodically  to  Kopp,  for  transfer  to  Moscow,  specially 
printed  sheets  on  which  are  filled  out  for  each  factory  the  number  of 
active  Communist  workmen,  the  number  of  those  who  are  armed,  the 
expenditures  for  storage  of  arms  in  secret  places,  and  the  expendi- 
tiues  for  subsidies  to  Communists.  In  Berlin  the  factory  forces  have 
been  divided  into  ten  districts,  with  headquarters  at  60  Unter  den 
Linden.  The  Chief  of  the  "Extraordmary  Section"  employs  a 
large  proportion  of  his  116  present  agents  for  "  factory  work."  These, 
under  Loboff's  direction,  decide  on  strikes,  on  agents  for  each  factory, 
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what  agitation  is  particularly  to  be  undertaken  among  the  women, 
what  in  the  public  schoob,  etc.  Berlin  is,  in  fact,  honeycombed  with 
officers  agitating  among  the  laboring  classes. 

The  divbion  on  ^* Border  States"  is  to-day  principally  interested  in 
C2ecko*Slovakia»  and  the  close  liaison  with  Prague.  Its  agents  are 
constantly  visiting  the  surrounding  states,  keeping  in  particularly 
close  touch  with  Austria. 

To  show  how  far-flung  is  the  battle-line  I  quote  the  following  from 
a  speech  made  by  Gutmann,  of  the  **  Secretariat  of  West-European 
Propaganda,"  at  a  secret  meeting  in  Bremen  last  New  Year's  eve. 

"  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "refrain  from  emphasizing  the  extremely  favor- 
able results  which  our  sympathy  with,  and  support  of  D'Annunzio 
in  Fiume  have  brought  us.  Through  him  we  were  able  to  effect  an 
easier  and  more  simple  transfer  of  money  for  the  upkeep  of  the  work 
in  Jugo-Slavia."  And  again  in  the  same  speech:  "'The  enmity  be- 
tween Czecko-Slovakia  and  Hungary,  between  Jugo-Slavia  and  Aus- 
tria, and  lastly  between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,  has  thrown  open  to  us 
a  wide  field  of  activity.  The  Little  Entente,  which  in  reaUty  imites 
no  one,  but  merely  shuts  off  the  possibility  of  an  active,  genuine  union, 
is  not  only  useful  but  downright  indispensable  to  us.  We  have  sup- 
ported its  organization  in  every  possible  way,  and  our  work  is  now 
concentrated  on  keeping  it  in  its  present  status." 

The  division  of  "School  of  Instructors"  is  the  last.  Most  of  the 
instructors  come  from  Moscow  and  are  Germans  who  return  to  the 
Fatherland  with  convoys  of  German  war  prisoners,  exchanged  for 
Russians.  They  have  all  graduated  from  the  Moscow  school  of 
propaganda.  A  local  school  is  about  to  be  opened  in  Frankfort- 
am-Oder,  and  its  students  will  be  recruited  from  among  the  most 
promising  Russian  soldiers  of  the  camps,  proficient  in  the  Grerman 
language. 

But  to  return  to  the  West-European  Secretariat,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  its  work  in  Germany.  The  leaders  have  never  considered 
Germany  truly  fertile  soil  for  their  propaganda,  but  have  rather  \newed 
the  German  masses  with  contempt,  alternately  sneering  and  despair- 
ing at  the  present  apathy  and  sluggishness  of  the  German  laborer. 
The  lack  of  heart  and  spirit  of  the  German  Communists  was  very 
evident  last  January.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Liebknecht 
and  Rosa  Luxemburg  large  Communist  meetings  had  been  held  in 
Berlin,  after  which  a  portion  of  the  audience  broke  through  the  first 
cordon  of  guards  in  the  upper  portion  of  Unter  den  Linden  and  swept 
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on  down  toward  the  Brandenburger  Thor,  intending  to  force  their 
way  through  the  thin  line  of  soldiers  stationed  there  and  continue  to 
the  Reichstag  building.  Being  in  the  thick  of  it,  I  had  an  excellent 
chance  to  observe  the  extent  of  the  BerUn  proletariat's  determination. 
As  soon  as  the  troops  opened  fire,  half  a  dozen  Communists  dropped. 
The  remainder  scattered  and  ran  and  the  whole  affair  was  concluded. 

While  there  is  little  expectation  to-day  of  accomplishing  a  general 
German  Communist  uprising,  resulting  in  revolution,  the  main  object 
is  to  drill  and  strengthen  the  Red  Army  and  organization,  so  that 
when  Poland  may  be  again  and  more  successfully  attacked,  or  a  Com- 
munist upheaval  may  take  place  in  Czecho-Slovakia  or  Roumania, 
the  Red  German  Army  may  join  hands  with  its  eastern  comrades  and 
strike  the  intermediary  burghers  in  the  back. 

The  last  outbreak  in  Germany  was  ordered  more  as  a  test  of  strength 
than  in  the  hope  of  success.  Immediately  before  it  Raddc  siud: 
*'£ven  if  the  masses  in  Germany  are  not  yet  ripe,  it  is  impossible  to 
wait  any  longer.  Even  if  the  German  masses  do  not  at  present  pos- 
sess the  requisite  revolutionary  impulse,  nevertheless  a  trial  is  indis- 
pensable and  must  be  made  at  once.  The  world  revolution  will 
move  westward  over  the  head  of  brainless  Germany." 

As  a  result  of  the  Bolshevik  estimate  of  German  revolutionary  psy- 
chology, Kopp  received  recently  the  following  order  from  Moscow: 
"Rivet  your  attention  upon  agitation,  develop  your  propaganda  sen'- 
ice,  remove  all  Bessarabian  prisoners  still  remaining  in  German  war 
camps  and  transfer  them  as  agitators  to  Romnania.  Send  such 
others  as  you  can  temporarily  spare  to  Roumania  and  Hungary." 

I  have  previously  stated  that  the  "West-Eiuropean  Secretariat" 
was  the  foreign  fighting  organization  of  the  Third  International. 
Lange,  Tirb,  Berlyach  Hedg,  I/achmann,  Mouchmann,  Heine,  and 
Limenstein  are  the  chief  spirits  of  the  German  section  in  Berlm,  with 
three  busy  offices.  The  German  section  of  the  "  West-European  Sec- 
retariat" is  ironically  referred  to  by  the  Bolsheviks  as  the  "diplo- 
matic section."  EUist  Prussia  and  Bavaria  and  South  Germany  do 
not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Berlin. 

The  Press  work  and  the  Red  Army  are  particular  concerns  of  the 
Secretariat.  The  former  is  directed  from  the  four  cities,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Leipzig,  and  Hamburg,  the  principal  printing  being  done 
by  Stankevitch's  press  in  Dresdenerstrasse  1,  Berlin.  Kramy  Nabat 
(The  Red  Tocsin)  and  the  well-known  Nory-Mir  (The  New  World), 
as  also  the  Zhizn  (Life),  are  their  principal  organs,  while  the  German 
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Freiheit  and  Rote  Fane  are  heavily  subsidized  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  English  Daily  Herald.  The  work  is  done  so  cunningly  outside 
their  own  organs  that  others  again,  as  well  as  various  Russian  socie- 
ties, are  either  partially  or  unwittingly  used  for  propaganda  purposes. 

But  the  propaganda  is  not  merely  disseminated  by  such  means, 
but  also  through  carefully  organized  lectures  in  factories,  workshops, 
camps,  and  mines,  and  by  cinemas,  theatres,  pamphlets,  and  books. 

The  following  instructions  were  forwarded  to  Berlin  as  soon  as  the 
organization  of  the  German  Red  Army  was  determined:  "The  forma- 
tion of  a  Red  German  Army  has  been  decided  upon.  As  soon  as  the 
proletariat  rises  in  Poland  and  other  countries  situated  between  Russia 
and  Germany,  the  Red  German  Army  shall  be  prepared,  weapons  in 
hand,  to  overthrow  its  own  Government  and  set  up  Soviet  authority. 
As  soon  as  the  Russian  Soviet  forces  approach  the  German  frontiers, 
the  Red  German  Army  shall  smite  the  intermediary  bourgeois  forces 
in  the  rear,  join  the  advancing  Red  soldiers  of  Russia,  which  will 
thereupon  jointly  attack  the  crumbling  western  Governments."  So 
much  for  Scandinavia,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France!  The  Red 
Army,  drawing  its  troops  from  among  Germany's  800,000  Commu- 
nists, is  stationed  in  every  town  of  any  importance  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Tyrol,  from  the  Rhine  to  Poland.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
its  general  staff  controlled  536  heavy,  and  lOlS  light  machine  guns, 
some  200  cannon,  almost  half  a  million  rifles,  31  aeroplanes,  75  mine 
and  flame  throwers,  17  gas  machines,  8  tanks,  and  13  armored  cars. 
No  wonder  France  did  not  find  that  deliveries  of  German  war  materials 
tallied  with  known  supplies!  A  large  portion  of  this  material,  it  is 
true,  belonged  to  working-men's  organizations.  These  are,  however, 
ruled  by  loyal  Communists,  so  that  the  latter  have  little  anxiety  as 
to  who  will  be  in  control  when  the  critical  moment  arrives.  Head- 
quarters are  in  Berlin,  Konigsberg,  Kassel,  and  Halle.  A  recent  reor- 
ganization has  redivided  the  Red  Army  into  eight  corps,  BerUn  figur- 
ing as  a  separate  military  unit  or  "Soviet  Number  22,"  whosf  soldiers 
drawn  from  the  twenty-two  police  districts  have  been  assigned  the 
honorable  duty  of  overthrowing  the  functioning  Government.  While 
Nika,  Brandler,  Talcheimer,  and  Waller  are  the  commanders,  the 
insinuating  Karakhan  acts  as  liaison  officer  with  the  Soviet  mission. 
In  the  selection  of  the  men  for  the  most  trusted  regiments,  youth 
and  physical  strength  are  emphasized  as  highly  as  sound  Communist 
principles.  The  first  military  education  is  given  through  such  organ- 
izations as  "Der  Freie  Bursche"  in  BerUn  or  the  "Group  of  Com^ 
munist  Youths"  in  Tilsit. 
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The  strongest  military  organization  is  to-day  in  Hamburg,  where 
the  officers  receive  up  to  twenty  marks  a  day,  partly  from  Berlin 
headquarters  and  partly  from  Litvinoff*s  Copenhagen  purse.  The 
Berlin  army  is  divided  into  seven  regiments  each  of  a  thousand  men. 
The  program  is  to  bring  this  up  to  twenty  regiments  before  the  year 
is  over.  Each  regiment  has  its  revolutionary  tribunal  and  its  own 
political  commissar,  as  well  as  a  fighting  battalion,  artillery,  sapper 
and  commissary  divisions,  and  liaison  officers.  While  technical  in- 
structions and  lectures  are  given  in  secret,  the  soldio^  are  drilled  quite 
openly  on  the  Afrikander  Platz.  Every  soldier  has  a  number  and 
is  only  known  by  this  to  his  comrades.  The  officers  are  assigned  the 
lowest  numbers.  Each  regiment  is  divided  into  five  companies,  and 
these  again  into  four  platoons.  Former  non-commissioned  officers 
are  in  charge  of  the  drilling.  The  arms  consist  partly  of  rifles  and 
partly  of  revolvers.  Each  repment  has  at  least  one  heavy  piece  of 
artillery,  while  some,  such  as  the  regiment  of  the  "Norden"  district 
in  Berlin,  have  the  good  luck  to  have  three. 

The  Military  Attach^  of  the  IVIission,  Grigorieff,  commands  the 
Berlin  army.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  colonel  in  the  Imperial  Army 
under  another  name.  Upon  leaving  Moscow  he  received  the  follow- 
ing orders  from  Trotzky:  "Communists  of  the  German  Red  Army 
must  be  given  fighting  efficiency.  Commimications  must  be  im- 
proved and  all  dissension  among  the  organizations  eliminated. 
Equipment  must  be  improved  and  supplies  increased.  German  ci\'il* 
ians  who  received  officers'  commi^ions  diuring  the  war,  as  well  as 
non-commissioned  officers  and  sergeant-majors,  must  be  induced  to 
join  the  Red  organizations.  Germans  desiring  to  join  the  Red  Rus- 
sian Army  on  the  Polish  front  must  immediately  be  dispatched  to  it. 
Any  attempt  by  the  burghers  class  to  form  anti-Bokhevik  bodies 
must  at  once  be  blocked  by  the  Communist  members  of  the  Reichs- 
tag. All  foreign  missions,  embassies,  and  legations  must  be  closely 
watched." 

Well-run  offices,  camouflaged  in  one  way  or  another,  are  in  charge 
of  the  recruiting.  Thus  the  "Vulcan"  in  Rosenthalerstrasse,  the 
bookshop  in  Annenstrasse  1,  and  the  office  of  the  Rote  Fane. 

In  order  to  hinder  the  enUstment  of  agentS'provocateurs  all  who 
attempt  to  enlist  must  produce  proof  that  they  have  rendered  serv- 
ice to  the  Communist  Party,  are  recommended  by  three  members 
of  the  K.P.D.,  in  good  standing,  and  Russians  must  in  addition  fur- 
nish credentials  from  the  Soviet  mission. 
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Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  organization  which  is  watching  with  the 
patience  and  intensity  of  a  cat  the  course  of  German  political  events, 
hoping  that  reparations  and  indemnity  may  produce  such  conditions 
of  genuine  misery  and  despair  that  the  psychological  moment  for 
Communistic  action  is  at  hand. 


THE  CULT  OP  PURE  SCIENCE. 

Bt  JULIAN  LOWELL  COOLIDGE,  '95. 

IN  the  year  of  Grace  1750  the  Academic  de  Dijon  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  essay  upon  the  following  topic:  ''Si  le  r^tablissement  des 
sciences  et  des  lettres  a  contribu6  k  corrompre  ou  k  6purer  les  moeurs.*' 
History  does  not  record  how  many  contestants  there  were  in  this 
bizarre  competition.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  an  obscure  young 
Genevan  whose  past  life  served  as  a  proof  of  his  contention  that  the 
effect  of  modern  conditions  was  to  corrupt  manners,  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau. 

It  is  hardly  believable  that  in  the  present  age  any  serious  society 
should  offer  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  any  such  topic.  The  debate  as  to 
the  moral  effect  of  letters  may  be  left  to  the  censorious  and  the  liberal 
who  delight  in  such  questions,  but  Science  I  The  moral  effect  of  Science 
is  about  as  suitable  a  topic  for  argument  as  the  moral  effect  of  the 
attraction  of  gravitation;  it  is  not  on  moral  grounds  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  Einstein  aretrjring  to  put  Newton  out  of  court.  The  concepts 
and  catchwords  6f  Science  dominate  all  of  our  ideas  from  compara- 
tive theology  to  pugilism.  Really,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  such 
a  large  number  of  people  could  continue  to  live,  I  do  not  say  well,  but 
to  live  at  aB,  on  this  one  planet,  were  it  not  for  a  vast  mass  of  scientific 
discoveries,  the  bulk  of  which  were  made  in  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  We  need  not  inquire  whether  or  not  we  should  be  grateful 
to  Science  for  making  the  coexistence  of  such  a  large  population  possi- 
ble; without  the  triumphs  of  physics,  of  chemistry,  of  bacteriology,  of 
navigation,  the  population  simply  would  not  be  here.  Science  has 
enormously  increased  man's  capacity  to  live,  and  also  to  destroy  his 
fellows;  it  has  not  done  much  to  increase  his  capacity  to  meet  death. 
Here  at  least  is  a  field  where  it  has  not  edged  out  religion. 

It  is  tedious  "i  faire  dormir  debout"  to  recite  what  we  owe  to  Sci- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  everyday  practical  life;  let  us  rather  inquire 
whether  all  branches  of  Science  have  a  right  to  share  equally  in  the 
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eulogy.  When  we  speak,  not  of  Science,  but  of  sciences,  their  name  is 
legion,  and  they  seem  to  contribute  in  varying  degrees  to  the  sum 
total  of  human  happiness.  How  profoundly  is  the  life  of  each  of  us 
influenced  by  the  science  of  telephony;  do  we  experience  an  equal  in- 
fluence from  the  science  of  phonetics?  Have  architecture  and  areluBoI- 
ogy  equal  claims  to  our  gratitude?  When  mysterious  physical  ills 
depress  us,  we  turn  with  confidence  to  the  physiologist;  when  do  we 
show  an  equal  trust  in  the  knowledge  of  the  philologist?  The  entomol- 
ogist is  our  captain  in  the  warfare  against  our  enemies  in  the  insect 
world;  how  often  is  the  etymologist  chosen  to  a  similar  position  of 
leadership?  The  mere  recital  of  this  list  of  contrasted  names  shows  that 
it  is  extremely  loose  thinking  to  consider  all  branches  of  Science  in  the 
same  light,  and  to  bestow  on  all  the  same  sort  of  praise.  Most  people 
feel  that  there  is  a  perfectly  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  those 
sciences  which  minister  in  practical  ways  to  human  welfare,  and  those 
whose  service,  if  any,  is  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  Let  us  accept  this 
distinction  as  a  first  approximation  to  the  facts,  and  set  on  one  side 
the  hnguistic  and  archaeological  sciences  as  being  apart  from  all  that 
concerns  man's  physical  welfare.  Even  the  historical  sciences  are 
only  secondarily  occupied  with  teaching  us  valuable  lessons,  or  they 
were  so  until  the  advent  of  Mr.  Wells.  As  for  psychology,  it  seems  as 
if  that  might  be  of  incalculable  benefit  some  day,  but  apart  from  psy- 
cho-pathology, its  contributions  to  the  detection  of  crime  and  voca- 
tional guidance  have  failed  to  revolutionize  Society,  and  its  child, 
scientific  pedagogy,  is  rather  coldly  received  by  the  sister  sciences.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  sheet  we  naturally  set  the  quantitative  sciences, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  natural 
sciences,  as  botany  and  biology.  To  these  the  utilitarian  is  generally 
ready  to  give  an  unqualified  meed  of  praise.  If  any  one  doubt  their 
importance  in  our  daily  life,  let  him  drink  from  the  pure  springs  of 
Popular  Mechanics^  or  the  ScierUific  Monthly^  or  one  of  the  engineer- 
ing joiurnals,  or,  best  of  all,  the  Sunday  newspaper.  He  will  be  be- 
wildered with  the  accounts  of  how  each  one  of  a  score  of  sciences 
ministers  to  our  temporal  welfare,  and  will  thank  God  that  he  lives 
in  an  age  of  telephones,  and  antisepsis,  and  soap. 

When  the  claims  of  these  various  branches  of  learning  to  our  grati- 
tude for  benefits  rendered  have  thus  been  amply  demonstrated,  the 
average  inquirer  will  probably  consider  the  question  as  closed.  The 
curious-minded  may,  however,  feel  tempted  to  go  one  step  further, 
and  examine  the  ways  of  life  and  thought  of  the  great  men  from  whom 
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these  blessings  flow.  Let  us  leave  aside  the  man  who  is  occupied  in 
applying  Science  to  daily,  life,  the  engineer,  the  practising  physician, 
or  the  industrial  chemist,  and  look  particularly  at  that  type  of  scien- 
tific man  whom  his  fellows  delight  to  honor.  This  is  the  man  who  ap- 
pends strange  capitals  to  his  signature  in  token  of  honorary  degrees 
received,  and  who  belongs,  in  KipUng's  phrase,  "to  more  learned  and 
scientific  societies  than  will  ever  do  any  good  in  this  world  or  the  next." 
We  need  not  follow  him  to  the  mysterious  meetings  with  others  of 
his  order,  where  only  a  minority  of  those  present  have  any-clear  com- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  the  various  communications,  and  the 
real  benefit  is  obtained  in  the  very  commonplace  process  of  eating 
and  gossiping  in  small  groups.  No,  let  us  merely  look  at  the  sort  of 
papers  which  are  produced  by  this  race  of  scientific  supermen  when 
they  are  entirely  free  to  follow  their  own  wishes,  and  to  write  on  the 
topics  nearest  their  hearts.  We  shall  exclude  the  medical  sciences. 
One  either  beheves  very  much  in  the  importance  of  these  latter,  or 
one  believes  in  them  not  at  all;  in  any  case  the  possibility  of  applica- 
tion to  human  welfare  is  never  absent  from  the  writer's  mind.  Let  us 
begin  with  mathematics,  which  has  rather  a  time-honored  position  in 
the  field.  It  is  true  that  we  have  come  some  distance  from  the  view 
which  held  that  because  Bishop  Wilberforce  had  taken  a  first  class 
in  the  "  Honour  School "  of  mathematics  at  Oxford,  he  was  com- 
petent to  debate  the  subject  of  evolution  with  Huxley.  It  is  also  true 
that  a  brilliant  contemporary  philosopher  has  defined  mathematics  as 
that  science  where  one  never  knows  what  one  is  talking  about,  or 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  results  obtained.  It  still  remains  a  fact 
that  mathematics  is  the  most  exact  of  all  the  sciences,  and  that  other 
sciences  are  exact  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  mathematical.  We 
turn  to  the  last  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society,  for  this  is  certainly  the  journal  which  epitomizes  the 
best  American  mathematical  thought.  Here  are  the  titles: 

"Minima  of  Functions  of  Lines." 
"Invariants  of  Infinite  Groups  in  the  Plane." 
"On  Triply  Orthogonal  Congruences." 

"A  Set  of  Properties  Characteristic  of  a  Class  of  Congruences  con- 
nected with  the  Theory  of  Functions." 

"Concerning  Approachability  of  Simple  Open  and  Closed  Curves." 

The  average  reader  will  conclude  that  even  if  open  and  closed 
curves  be  approachable,  the  same  is  not  true  of  anything  else  in  this 
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list,  and  will  rightly  conjecture  that  no  one  of  these  learned  essays 
deals  with  a  subject  which  has  any  practical  importance  whatever. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  sister  science  of  astronomy,  which  has  long  held 
an  honored  place  in  America,  and  which  Americans  have  cultivated 
with  peculiar  success.  We  need  not  turn  to  the  thousands  of  pages, 
each  containing  hundreds  of  observations  of  the  right  ascensions  and 
dechnations  of  fixed  stars  that  do  not  stay  fixed,  for  modern  astronomy 
is  not  primarily  interested  in  such  things;  let  us  look  rather  at  the  list 
of  papers  presented  to  the  American  Astronomical  Society  at  its  last 
summer  meeting: 

"Preliminary  Work  for  the  Eclipse  of  1923." 
"Note  on  the  100-inch  Hooker  Telescope." 
"Mt.  Wilson  Photographic  Map  of  the  Solar  Spectrum." 
"Orbit  of  the  Spectroscopic  Binary  H.R.  6385." 
"Orbit  of  the  Spectroscopic  Binary  Boss.  5900." 
"Light  Curve  of  Eros  in  1914." 

"Curious  Effect  of  Superposition  of  Photographic  Plates." 
"A  Region  of  the  Sky  Rich  in  Variable  Stars." 
"A  Graphical   Construction  for  Obtaining   the  Period  of  Phe- 
nomena." 

"NovaCygniS." 
"Spectroscopic  Binaries." 
"V  Eridani." 

Perhaps  the  curious  outsider  might  understand  a  little  in  the  drift 
of  the  paper  on  the  Hooker  telescope  or  that  on  the  superposition  of 
photographic  plates;  for  the  rest  — 

Let  us  turn  to  physics.  Here,  as  we  should  expect,  the  practical 
outlook  is  better,  though  not  brilliant.  We  consult  the  Anndes  de 
Physique,  bibliographical  section,  which  gives  a  list  of  recent  scientific 
communications  in  different  languages,  presumably  a  selected  list. 
We  give  the  titles  in  the  order  in  which  we  find  them: 

"On  the  Influence  of  the  Deformation  of  the  Knife  Edge  and  the 
Plane  of  Suspension  on  the  Time  of  Oscillation  of  a  Pendulum." 
"Does  Relativity  Reject  the  Idea  of  Cause.?^" 
"Einstein  Displacements  in  the  Gravitational  Field." 
"  The  Most  Economic  Frequency  of  Omission  for  Acoustic  Signals." 
"Localization  by  Sound." 
"Parallel  and  Equal  Cycindrical,  Conductors." 
"Electrostatic  Potential  in  the  Fluorine  System." 
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"An  Absolute  Bispherical  Electrometer." 
"Molecular  Theory  of  Paramagnetism  of  Solid  Salts." 

The  paper  on  localization  by  sound  was  meant  for  a  popular  audi- 
ence, and  so  is  not  strictly  comparable  to  others  we  have  given.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reader  should  try  to  disabuse  himself  of  the  idea 
that  the  Einstein  theory  has  any  practical  value.  We  pass  to  chem- 
istry, and  dip  at  random  into  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Association: 

"Ionization  of  Very  Dilute  Electrolytes." 
"Decomposition  of  Stanneus  Chloride." 
"Dielectric  Constants  of  Hydrocarbon." 
"Synthesis  of  Benzoylene  Ureas." 
"Quaternary  Salts  of  the  Cinchina  Series." 
"Vanillyl-acyl  Amides." 

Perhaps  the  impatient  reader  would  be  glad  to  shut  up  the  chemists 
with  the  mathematicians,  to  see  which  would  succumb  first.  He  turns 
desperately  to  Natural  History,  and  picks  up  at  random  a  volume  of 
the  BuUeiin  of  the  (Harvard)  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology: 

"Parasitic  Hymenoptera  from  the  British  Solomon  Islands." 
"Ants  of  the  Genus  Opisthopsis." 
"Medusae  and  Siphonophorse." 
"Avifauna  of  Newfoundland." 
"Surinam  Birds." 

The  comparative  legibility  of  titles,  apart  from  all  question  of 
practical  importance,  induces  us  to  turn  hopefully  to  the  Journal 
of  Experimental  Biology: 

"  Trombosis  in  Phlebitis. " 
"Reactive  Powers  of  the  White  Rat." 
"Respiratory  Rhythm  of  Frogs." 

"Relation  of  Plasticity  to  Sex  and  Age  in  the  Dancing  Mouse." 
"Crystallography  of  Hemoglobins." 

"Nervous  Coordination  of  the  Auricles  and  Ventricles  in  the  Heart 
of  a  Lizard." 

Phlebitis  and  hemoglobins  have  a  hopeful  medical  sound;  but  the 
heart  of  a  Uzard!  We  take  a  last  sample  from  the  (English)  Annals  of 
Botany: 

"Studies  in  Seed  Germination." 
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"Mode  of  Origin,  and  Vascular  Supply  of  Adventitious  Leaves  of 
Cyclamen." 

"R6leof  Seed-Coat  in  Relation  to  Grermination  of  Immature  Seeds." 
"  Leaf -Structure  of  Liliacefie." 
"Anatomy  of  Rhododendron  Ponticum." 

Let  us  face  the  situation  frankly.  We  have  first  a  long  list  of  lin- 
guistic archaeological  and  historical  sciences  whose  practical  impor- 
tance is  so  minute  and  incidental  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
discuss  it.  Then,  when  we  come  to  the  exact  sciences,  the  sciences  of 
careful  measurement  and  laboratory  methods,  which  we  tacitly  as- 
sume are  fundamental  in  so  many  parts  of  industry,  and  essential  to 
our  physical  well-being,  we  find  that  the  devotees  of  these  sciences, 
when  left  free  to  follow  their  own  incUnations,  give  their  best  thought 
to  matters  utterly  remote  from  the  needs  and  interests  of  a  sweating, 
travailing  world.  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  we  are  here  dealing 
with  a  sort  of  freemasonry  or  cult,  a  system  of  rites  and  passwords,  of 
ritual  and  formulae  and  offices,  which  binds  the  initiated  together,  and 
which  is  utterly  closed  to  the  profane?  Is  there  not  a  certain  analogy 
between  the  high  priest  of  pure  Science  and  the  medicine  man  of 
some  savage  tribe,  who  is  vaguely  supposed  to  fulfil  some  useful 
function,  but  who  is  really  tolerated  because  no  one  has  been  smart 
enough  to  find  him  out?  Of  course  even  the  purest  scientists  perform, 
at  times,  useful  functions.  Lesser  men  of  tangible  usefulness  maintiiin 
contact  with  them,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  harmed  thereby.  And  in 
times  of  stress  even  the  Olympians  themselves  seem  capable  of  serving 
their  day  and  generation;  witness  the  work  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  the  scientific  advisers  to  the  Air  Service,  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service,  and  the  Submarine  Detection  Service  ,during  the  war. 
But  the  American  people  have  never  considered  war,  or  the  prepara- 
tion therefor,  as  their  principal  occupation,  and  Science  must  find 
some  better  justification  for  its  existence  than  as  a  harmless  peace- 
time occupation  for  potential  technical  advisers  to  the  Government 
in  time  of  war. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  existence  of  a  priestly  caste  of  pure 
scientists  is  of  comparative  indifference  to  people  brought  up  in  the 
"laissez-faire"  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Live  and  let 
live  is  a  good  motto.  Some  moralists  may  make  objections  to  the 
Freudian  psychology,  as  others  have  done  to  the  Higher  Criticism,  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  seriously  maintained  that  scientists  constitute  a 
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dangerous  class  in  the  community,  and  if  they  do  not,  why  not  let  them 
go  their  silly  way  in  peace?  But  the  matter  is  not  so  simple  for  one 
who  is  oppressed  —  there  is  no  other  word  for  it  —  with  the  present- 
day  over-developed  sense  of  social  responsibility.  These  scientists 
do  not  produce  wealth;  therefore  they  live  on  the  wealth  produced  by 
others;  and  even  though  the  wage  of  the  individual  scientist  is  usually 
small  enough,  the  incidental  cost  to  Society  is  considerable.  Many  of 
them  exist  and  function,  in  \'irtue  of  large  endowments,  controlled  by 
persons  who  are  responsible  to  no  one  outside  their  own  body.  Are 
there  not  many  ways  in  which  these  large  sums  might  be  spent  with 
much  greater  benefit  to  the  general  pubUc?  For  purposes  of  popular 
humor,  the  scientist  may  be  classed  with  the  clergyman  and  other 
futile  persons  who  serve  as  a  legitimate  target  for  ridicule;  but  actu' 
ally  the  scientific  body  contains  many  of  the  ablest  minds  in  the  com- 
munity, and  is  undoubtedly  the  class  whose  training  costs  the  com* 
munity  most.  And  they  repay  this  expensive  education  with  a  form 
of  service  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  community  neither  appre 
ciates  nor  understands.  Incidentally  they  constitute  an  additional 
strain  on  the  financial  and  educational  resources  of  the  State,  for 
many  of  them  are  University  teachers,  and  give,  to  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  their  research,  time  and  strength  which  must  obviously 
be  subtracted  from  what  they  have  available  for  their  pupils.  Quite 
frankly,  what  is  the  social  justification  for  the  retention  of  this  Brah- 
min caste  in  a  democratic  community? 

It  is  far  easier  to  raise  a  question  of  this  sort  than  to  find  any  sem- 
blance of  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  man  with  a  muck  rake  always 
appears  as  a  bold  champion  of  human  rights,  while  the  apologist  for 
anything  or  anybody  cuts  rather  a  sorry  figure.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
answer,  and  when  all  sophisms  about  Science,  spelled  Science,  have 
been  torn  aside,  we  shall  find  no  real  justification  for  the  retention  of 
a  scientific  priesthood  in  the  body  politic.  But  if  we  are  bound  to  be 
open-minded  enough  to  admit  of  this  possibility,  we  are  under  no  less 
of  an  obligation  to  Usten  fairly  to  the  other  side.  And  there  must  be 
another  side,  for,  manifestly,  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  high- 
minded  and  intelligent  citizens  who  trust  the  scientists,  and  glory 
in  their  achievements.  In  fact,  some  of  the  stock  reasons  for  not 
abolishing  pure  Science  are  so  familiar  that  they  occur  instanta- 
neously to  every  one.  Who  is  to  decide  in  the  long  run  what  branch 
of  Science  will  eventually  prove  of  practical  importance  and  what 
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will  not?  How  often  have  what  started  as  purely  theoretical  specu- 
lations revealed  great  practical  potentialities!  Ask  a  practically 
trained  electrician,  be  he  Edison  himself,  what  use  he  can  make  of 
a  partial  difiFerential  equation;  his  answer  will  not  be  fit  for  print. 
Yet  it  is  commonly  said  that  without  Maxwell's  equations,  Mar- 
coni wo*uld  not  have  discovered  wireless  telegraphy.  Roentgen 
would  not  have  accidentally  photographed  the  bones  in  his  own 
hand  if  he  had  not  been  experimenting  with  cathode  rays.  Could 
the  first  investigators  in  the  field  of  bacteriology  have  had  the  faint- 
est idea  that  it  would  one  day  be  the  basis  of  medicine.?  Will  any 
one  to-day  define  the  limits  of  the  service  of  pure  chemistry  to  the 
physiology  of  the  future?  With  a  little  effort  it  is  quite  easy  to  work 
one's  self  up  into  a'fine  fury  at  the  thought  of  any  body's  ha\dng  the 
presumption  to  say  what  particular  bit  of  scientific  discovery  may 
not  one  day  be  of  serious  practical  importance.  And  yet,  in  what  I 
call  my  conscience  there  always  remains  a  suspicion  that  there  is- a 
certain  amount  of  self-deception  in  this  righteous  attitude.  As  I 
look  over  lists  of  scientific  titles  where  I  feel  the  slightest  compe- 
tence to  judge,  which  does  not  often  happen,  I  feel  convinced  that  all 
but  a  very  small  minority  represent  efforts  that  will  never  yield  prac- 
tical fruit.  We  are  safer,  I  think,  to  drop  this  line  of  reasoning,  and  say 
that  Science  is  a  shy  maiden  who  must  be  wooed,  not  coerced.  Serve 
her  faithfully  and  for  her  own  sake,  and  she  will  yield  her  fairest 
favors;  treat  her  as  a  drudge  and  you  will  get  but  a  niggardly  return. 
There  is  every  reason  why  the  pure  scientist  and  the  practical  tech- 
nician should  seek  for  fruitful  collaboration,  and  the  needs  of  the 
latter  will  often  be  the  best  guides  to  the  studies  of  the  former.  The 
pure  scientist  need  not  be  a  crank,  except  for  purposes  of  popular 
humor,  and  he  should  be  as  responsive  as  every  other  good  citizen  to 
the  practical  needs  of  his  time;  the  more  practical  "flair  "  he  has  the 
better.  But  open-mindedness,  disinterestedness,  and  candor  must 
always  be  the  supreme  virtues  for  him.  In  the  same  way  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  educational  economy.  A  teacher  who  gives  part  of 
his  time  to  scholarly  research  is  not  thereby  necessarily  neglecting  his 
pupils  for  the  sake  of  his  books  or  his  laboratory.  Quantitatively  he 
may  give  his  classes  that  much  less,  quaUtatively  he  may  give  them 
that  much  more.  As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  the  best  class  of  young 
Americans  simply  will  not  go  into  the  profession  of  University  teach- 
ing without  this  possibility  for  research.  No  teacher  has  such  a  deaden- 
ing effect  upon  a  class  as  one  to  whom  the  subject-matter  is  dead,  but 
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few  indeed  are  the  teachers  who  can  see  their  subjects  "sub  specie 
fletemitatis,"  who  are  not  themselves  seekers  for  new  truth  therein. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  multiply  arguments  in  defense  of  pure 
Science  on  these  practical  grounds,  but  such  is  not  the  true  way.  Its 
essential  value  to  Society  is  spiritual.  The  adventurous  spirit  that 
seeks  undauntedly  for  truth  is  of  more  value  than  the  truth  he  may 
find.  A  race  of  men  willing  to  make  heavy  sacrifices  to  lift  by  ever  so 
little,  the  veil  of  mystery  that  surrounds  us,  will  be  a  higher  race,  not 
from  what  it  learns,  but  from  the  endeavor  to  learn  it.  "Without 
vision  the  people  perish";  if  they  have  not  even  the  desire  to  see,  they 
have  perished  already.  We  can  even  go  a  step  fittther  and  affirm  the 
paradox  that  we  must  have  Science,  as,  otherwise,  we  could  not  have 
scientists.  Some  people  may  feel  disinclined  to  put  an  excessive  social 
value  on  the  average  scientist  that  one  meets,  but  even  if  this  esti- 
mate were  correct,  it  would  merely  be  an  instance  of  the  incalculable 
wastefulness  of  Nature.  Who  can  calculate  the  priceless  value,  both 
intellectually  and  practically,  of  such  giants  as  Archimedes  and  New- 
ton, of  Galileo  and  Lavoisier,  of  Faraday  and  Darwin.^  A  nation 
where  intellectual  curiosity  is  stifled  will  never  produce  such  men. 
The  presence  of  a  considerable  body  of  earnest  and  disinterested 
seekers  after  truth  creates  the  only  milieu  where  such  leaders  can  be 
bom  and  flourish.  What  discoveries  might  not  Archimedes  make  if 
he  were  to  revisit  an  Earth  where  all  the  resources  of  modern  mathe- 
matics and  physics  were  at  his  command!  The  average  scientist  need 
feel  no  shame  if  his  life-work  consist  in  a  humble  contribution  to  pre- 
pare the  world  against  such  a  contingency.  Of  course  a  community 
composed  entirely  of  pure  scientists  would  be  an  intolerable  one  for 
the  average  man  to  inhabit,  but  the  same  is  true  of  a  community 
where  any  one  type  is  foimd  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Who  would 
wish  to  live  in  a  society  made  up  exclusively  of  practical  politicians.'^ 
But  we  are  surely  not  wrong  in  seeing  a  tremendous  social  value  in  our 
maintaining  a  small  body  of  men,  like  the  scientific  fraternity,  for  the 
idealism  that  is  in  them.  They  are  not  perfect,  they  are  capable  of 
selfish  ambition,  of  vanity  and  jealousy,  even  if  the  more  tangible  re- 
wards which  men  usually  prize  are  closed  to  them.  Yet,  in  the  last 
analysis,  they  work  from  a  motive  which  is  essentially  artistic,  if  not 
religious,  to  accumulate  for  future  generations  an  ever  increasing 
store  of  intellectual  wealth  — 

"  To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought." 
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MAKESHIFTS. 

By  SAMUEL  M.  SCOTT.  '86. 

IN  a  recent  paper  I  ventured  to  suggest  one  reason  why  Harvard 
seemed  to  fail  in  the  discharge  of  the  high  mission  entrusted  to 
her.  The  views  I  expressed  were  of  a  very  general  character.  On  this 
occasion  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  criticisms  directed 
against  her  educational  system  a  little  more  particularly. 

If  one  reads  attentively  the  various  articles  of  a  critical  nature 
that  appear  in  the  Magazine  and  elsewhere,  one  has  the  impression 
that  the  writers  feel  as  if  they  had  been  defrauded  in  some  way  by 
the  University:  they  went  there  in  the  expectation  of  getting  some- 
thing they  failed  to  receive.  What  their  expectations  were  they  do 
not  specifically  say,  but  these  are  perhaps  unconsciously  revealed 
none  the  less.  Some  who  retain  a  belief  in  a  ''Royal  Road"  seem  to 
imagine  that  a  personally  conducted  system  would  have  facilitated 
their  progress.  Several  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  might  have  shown  them  more  individual  consideration  —  to 
their  mutual  benefit.  Others  obviously  had  Uteraiy  ambitions.  They 
looked  to  Harvard  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  successful  authorship, 
and  smarting  under  a  sense  of  failure  (there  may  have  been  no  failure 
in  some  cases  but  the  general  tone  of  their  lamentations  —  and  there 
is  a  deal  of  lamentation  —  seems  to  imply  it)  they  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  Harvard  should  bear  the  responsibility.  A  number 
had  hoped  to  improve  their  social  qualifications,  while  many  others 
are  rather  vague  as  to  what  they  wanted,  but  are  unhesitatingly 
positive  they  did  n't  get  it.  All,  however,  are  generous  enough  to 
suggest  improvements  that  will  save  others  from  sharing  their  un- 
happy experiences.  Sad  to  say,  none  of  them  seems  to  be  conscious 
of  the  suspicion  that  attaches  to  the  workman  who  quarrels  with  his 
tools. 

The  modem  theory  is  that  you  cannot  silence  discontent  by  ignor- 
ing it;  therefore  suggestions  of  this  kind  should  always  be  discussed 
if  only  to  show  to  what  their  adoption  might  lead,  or  in  what  way 
they  are  impracticable  under  human  conditions. 

There  has  been  an  idea  at  work  for  some  time  that  more  should 
be  done  for  the  young  man  when  he  first  presents  himself  at  the 
University.  He  should  have  competent  and  sympathetic  advice  as 
to  the  courses  he  should  follow  and  the  work  he  should  do.  To  meet 
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this  so-called  want,  instructors  have  been  appointed  to  deal  with 
groups  of  Freshmen  individually,  look  over  the  choice  of  studies  they 
have  made  and  give  them  sage  counsel  thereon.  Well  and  good;  — 
but  the  way  this  plan  works  in  practice  is  clearly  set  forth  by  one  of 
these  writers: 

''The  assistant  professor  to  whom  I  was  allotted  said  to  me  when 
I  handed  him  my  list  of  courses,  'Well,  you  seem  to  know  what  you 
want  to  take'  —  and  hurried  oflf  to  a  lecture.  Afterwards,  he  did  not 
recognize  me  in  the  Yard  as  one  of  his  Wards,  and  that  was  all  the 
coimsel  I  ever  received." 

What  else,  short  of  casting  his  horoscope,  could  the  poor  man  have 
done?  As  his  Prot^g^  calls  at  an  inopportune  moment,  his  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  the  student  world  would  lead  him  to  suppose  that  a 
brief  interview  only  was  desired.  He  is  shown  a  list  of  subjects  that 
appear  to  be  consistently  chosen  for  a  definite  course  of  study,  and  he 
gives  his  verdict  accordingly.  If  future  counsel  is  neededj  he  naturally 
expects  the  young  man  to  ask  for  it,  —  and  as  a  class  is  awaiting  him 
he  closes  the  conference. 

But  the  gist  of  this  question  may  be  extracted  from  another  sen- 
tence in  this  same  paper: 

'ITo  suppose  that  a  boy  of  eighteen,  toith  no  perspective  whatever,  and 
no  dear  idea  of  what  he  wants  to  do  in  lifey  can  map  out  a  college  course 
with  any  sense  of  fitness  is  almost  a  denial  of  the  need  of  Education." 

Of  all  the  amazing  documents  that  issued  from  America  during  the 
War  (and  they  were  many)  the  most  amazing  was  "The  Plea  of  the 
Mothers  of  America  to  the  Mothers  of  Europe"  to  watch  over  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  sons  they  were  sending  over.  The  naive  un- 
conscious implications  of  that  plea  are  sufficiently  bewildering,  but 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  sentence  I  have  just  quoted?  Are  the 
homes  of  America  so  void  of  intellectual  atmosphere,  are  the  schools 
so  crassly  and  uninspiringly  mechanical  that  a  youth  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  University  before  him,  may  reach  the  age  of  eighteen  with- 
out so  much  as  having  his  interest  awakened  or  his  ambition  stirred 
by  anything  in  all  this  wide  universe;  Father,  Mother,  Teachers, 
Companions,  has  none  of  these  ever  pointed  out  to  him  a  path  across 
"the  great  field  of  human  knowledge"  and  endeavor  that  he  felt  the 
least  curiosity  to  explore  for  himself?  And  he  is  to  come  to  Harvard 
forsooth  to  be  spoonfed  until  his  appetite  is  developed?  Niente 
affattol  Such  an  immaturity,  if  he  really  exists,  should  never  be 
allowed  to  approach  the  place. 
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I  impenitently  confess  that  I  have  scant  sympathy  with  those  who 
propose  a  more  intimate  relationship  with  the  Faculty.  I  cynically 
imagine  that  in  their  mind's  eye  they  see  the  University  divided  up 
into  Socratic  circles  in  which  it  is  their  delightful  privilege  to  play 
the  r6le  of  the  protagonists  in  Plato's  dialogues  while  their  less  aspir- 
ing contemporaries  sit  in  envious  adnuration.  The  objections  are 
obtrusive  —  at  least  to  the  unaspiring. 

There  is  another  set  not  quite  so  conscious  of  intellectual  merit 
who  are  convinced  that  a  widening  of  professorial  hospitality  would 
make  all  things  in  the  College  world  run  smooth  and  even.  The  idea 
is  not  new. 

"The  class  attendant  on  Professor  Dingo's  lectures  was  a  large 
one,  and  it  became  my  pride,  as  the  wife  of  an  eminent  scientific  man 
seeking  herself  in  science  the  utmost  consolation  it  could  impart,  to 
throw  our  house  open  to  the  students  as  a  kind  of  Scientific  Exchange. 
Every  Tuesday  evening  there  was  lemonade  and  a  mixed  biscuit, 
for  all  who  chose  to  partake  of  those  refreshments.  And  there  was 
Science  to  an  unlimited  extent." 

Delightful  for  those  who  like  it,  but  need  the  institution  be  made 
compulsory?  And  in  any  case,  surely.  Gingerbread  hunters  can  find 
some  more  fruitful  field  than  Cambridge  is  ever  likely  to  become. 

The  unfairness,  the^  unreasonableness  indeed,  and  the  purely  per- 
sonal character  of  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  provokingly  shown  in  an  article  on  "A's  in  English."  The 
complaint  seems  to  be  that  out  of  a  class  of  two  hundred  men  in 
English  Composition,  those  who  pragmatically  followed  the  course 
and  driUed  themselves  to  "write  their  own  language  intelligibly" 
got  good  marks,  while  some  half  dozen  literary  devotees  who,  while 
struggling  with  the  Ideal,  sent  in  "quite  impossible  subjects  —  that 
produced  no  e£Pect  of  maturity  and  assured  command  of  En^h" 
presumably  got  bad  ones.  And  why  should  n't  they?  The  course 
was  never  intended  to  be  a  nursery  for  genius,  and  even  if  it  were, 
genius  is  none  the  worse  for  discipline;  —  as  the  writer's  admired 
de  Maupassant  well  knew  and  —  forgot  to  his  cost.  And  if  a 
Sunday  dinner  table  b,  la  Flaubert  were  not  available,  why  could  not 
the  half  dozen  malcontents  have  formed  one  of  their  own  on  its  model 
and  talked  shop  to  their  hearts'  content?  By  his  own  account,  the 
methods  employed  were  admirably  suited  to  their  purpose  only  they 
did  n't  chance  to  suit  his  purpose.  Where  does  the  blame  lie?  Are 
Gates  and  Harvard  to  be  held  to  account  because  the  restive  six  were 
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more  generously  endowed  with  soul  than  with  sense?  The  famous 
traveler  from  New  Zealand,  however,  may  be  disposed  to  wonder 
how  it  happened  that  two  hundred  men,  some  twenty  years  of  age, 
held  fit  to  enter  a  great  University,  should  require  almost  elementary 
instruction  in  the  composition  of  their  native  language. 

In  my  day  Harvard  Social  life  was  the  subject  of  much  unintelli- 
gent comment.  Harvard  was  "'the  rich  man's  college,"  she  was 
"snobbish,"  "indiflPerent,"  more  heinous  still,  "undemocratic," 
everything  in  fact  that  she  ought  not  to  be.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  suggestions  for  improvement  should  still  be  forthcoming. 
Almost  anything  might  have  been  expected,  but  the  proposal  to  con- 
vert the  unappreciated  Union  into  a  dance  hall  has  the  merit  of 
surprise.  Is  dear  old  "Deportment  and  the  use  of  the  globes"  to  be 
added  to  our  already  somewhat  lengthy  curriculum?  Shades  of  the 
Puritans,  how  the  generations  degenerate! 

However  easy  it  may  be  to  treat  this  social  problem  with  levity,  I 
believe  it  is  one  that  a£Pects  Harvard  life  more  painfully  and  more 
profoimdly  than  any  other.  What  heartbiuiiings  and  disappoint- 
ments, what  life-long  bitterness  and  resentment  must  it  not  occasion; 
—  and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  All  that  is  involved  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  to  him  of  the  birthright,  such  a  tormenting  mystery 
and  rankling  injustice  to  him  who  is  without  it.  One  hesitates  to 
touch  the  subject,  —  how  necessary  that  it  should  be  clearly  set 
forth. 

Unreasonable  as  it  may  seem  to  the  inexperienced,  mental  and 
moral  worth  in  itself  establishes  no  claim  to  social  recognition  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  must  now  consider  it.  The  first  requisite  is  that 
a  man  shall  not  offend.  What  constitutes  offense?  There  is  the  dif- 
ficulty. Why  does  the  hearty  slap  on  the  back  and  the  boisterous 
laugh  delight  one  circle  and  send  a  shiver  through  another?  It  is  as 
hard  to  explain  the  phenomenon  to  one  who  does  not  intuitively 
understand  it  as  it  is  to  explain  the  difference  between  red  and  blue 
to  a  blind  man. 

Social  intercourse  is  governed  by  inexorable  conventions  that  are 
as  the  laws  of  nature  to  those  who  have  been  subject  to  them  from 
the  cradle;  they  are  as  meaningless  as  runes  to  those  who  have  not 
learned  them.  Conformity  with  them  is  the  basis  of  manners;  — 
nonconformity  descends  by  degrees  to  boorishness.  Wherever  social 
divisions  have  been  established  for  ages,  birth  in  itself  entitles  a  man 
to  social  recognition  according  to  his  rank  because  from  it  may  easily 
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be  inferred  the  social  code  he  has  been  taught  to  respect.  His  own 
conduct  must  ultimately  confirm  his  right,  but  the  presumption  is  in 
his  favor;  if  he  is  well  bom  he  is  assumed  to  be  well  bred. 

In  a  community  like  America,  where  society  is  undefined,  such 
tests  have  only  a  limited  application.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  a 
man's  antecedents:  therefore  he  is  more  readily  judged  by  his  man- 
ners, and  unfortunately  the  maimers  of  one  locality  are  not  the 
manners  of  another.  A  man  of  natural  refinement,  delicate  sensibil- 
ities and  a  sympathetic  imagination  quickly  perceives  the  difference, 
directs  his  conduct  accordingly,  and  speedily  makes  himself  acceptable 
—  or  inoffensive  —  in  circles  of  which  he  has  had  no  previous  expe- 
rience. Otherwise  there  could  be  no  social  advancement  for  the 
individual. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  lacks  these  finer  natural  qualities 
finds  himself  repulsed  where  he  sought  to  please  and  the  experience 
is  a  bewilderment  and  a  torture  to  him.  He  believes  himself  to  be 
a  gentleman  for  he  knows  himself  to  be  actuated  by  the  highest 
motives;  he  is  conscious  of  abilities  greater  than  those  of  the  men  who 
turn  from  him;  but  he  has  no  perception  of  the  almost  physical  dis- 
comfort his  lack  of  finish,  as  it  were,  inflicts  upon  those  who  have 
been  more  fastidiously  fashioned.  In  such  situations  Youth  is  un- 
wittingly cruel;  —  for  that  reason  many  men  of  sterling  merit  but 
lacking  adequate  social  preparation,  would  be  better  advised  to 
choose  a  local  college  where  their  limitations  would  be  less  conspicu- 
ous or  more  generously  understood,  and  their  confidence  and  happi- 
ness less  imperiled  by  baffling  contrasts  and  self-imposed  humiliations. 

That  resentful  sense  of  having  drawn  a  blank  in  the  Harvard 
lottery  that  some  men  seem  to  feel  and  to  which  I  referred  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  this  paper,  receives  its  sharpest  expression  in 
the  following: 

"'You  and  I  know  that,  in  substance,  a  college  degree  means 
nothing  whatever  except  a  peMod  of  residence;  that  as  a  haU  mark 
of  sound  education  it  is  as  completely  discredited  as  the  cost  plus 
system;  that  in  gaining  a  couple  of  coveted  letters  invaluable  forma- 
tive years  are  wasted,  vicious  habits  of  irresponsibility  often  ac- 
quired, and  misconceptions  of  what  one  can  do  and  what  the  world 
wants  done  are  formed  which  only  bitter  failure  can  efface." 

I  beg  to  be  omitted,  —  the  "period  of  residence"  alone  was  very 
much  to  me,  and  I  can  only  grieve  that  another  man  shoidd  have  had 
an  experience  so  sadly  different  from  my  own. 
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Wasted  years,  vicious  habits  and  perilous  misconceptions  find  their 
victims  everywhere.  A  degree  does  not  claim  to  have  the  virtues  of  a 
patent  of  nobility.  It  is  intended  to  certify  that  a  student  attended 
an  institution  for  a  certain  time  and  pursued  a  prescribed  course  of 
study  with  sufficient  industry  to  enable  him  to  pass  (more  or  less 
satisfactorily)  a  number  of  not  too  exacting  examinations,  —  further 
than  this  the  parchment  declines  to  commit  itself.  It  tells  of  appren- 
ticeship  served,  not  of  mastery  attained.  As  for  the  two  "coveted 
letters,"  they  are  so  considerately  reticent,  the  mischievous  fancy 
may  interpret  them  as  it  pleases. 

No,  no,  "  T  is  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  or  thus."  Education  is 
a  development  from  within,  not  a  moulding  from  without.  Our  fe- 
cund Alma  Mater  in  all  her  glorious  maternity  never  did  and  never 
will  beget  a  genius.  Those  of  her  sons  who  deserve  that  august  title 
owe  it  to  the  use  they  made  of  the  facilities  she  a£Porded  them  for 
self-development  —  the  rest  is  an  impenetrable  mystery. 

There  was  an  old  lady  once  who  is  known  to  the  literary  world  as 
Mr.  F's  aunt.  She  never  claimed  to  be  an  expert  in  Education,  but 
one  of  her  recorded  sayings  may  well  be  treasured  in  the  memory  of 
all  who  like  to  meditate  on"  that  perplexing  subject. 

"You  can't  make  a  head  and  brains  out  of  a  brass  door  knob  with 
nothing  in  it.  You  could  n*t  do  it  when  your  Unde  George  was  living; 
much  less  when  he's  dead." 

I  trust  the  gentlemen  whose  papers  I  have  touched  upon  will  not 
be  so  ungenerous  as  to  mistake  my  raillery  for  deliberate  discourtesy. 
Their  grievances  are  not  all  imaginary  and  I  truly  respect  their  seri- 
ousness of  purpose.  I  too  believe  that  there  is  something  wrong  some- 
where. We  only  differ  in  our  diagnoses.  We  may  find  it  helpful  to 
glance  over  our  valued  President's  address  at  the  Alumni  Exercises  in 
Jtme  19S0.   I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  emphasizing  a  few  sentences. 

After  intimating  that  without  the  Endowment  Fund,  Harvard 
would  have  been  a  bankrupt  institution,  the  President  said: 

"It  is  notorious  that  education  is  always  the  last  activity  of  man 
that  follows  the  movements  of  the  day.  It  was  true  not  so  very  long 
ago,  and  it  is  true  now  to  some  extent,  that  a  great  part  of  the  boys 
who  come  to  college  have  a  feeling  that  that  is  a  privilege  for  having  a 
good  time  for  four  years,  and  that  there  is  no  obligation  beyond  doing 
that  little  minimum  —  which  must  always  be  little  —  which  brings  a 
parchment  with  a  signature.  And  I  notice  that  they  are  encouraged 
therein  often  by  their  parents. 
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*'I  notice  that  still,  although  as  far  as  I  can  see  the  young  men  in 
college  toork  at  something^  much  harder  than  they  did  when  I  was  in 
college,  —  if  you  will  talk  to  the  juniors  or  seniors,  particularly,  you 
will  find  them  on  the  whole  a  pretty  busy  body  of  men,  —  they  are  not 
all  busy  abotd  studies,  they  do  reasonably  in  that  line,  but  they  are  busy 
about  a  great  many  other  activities  that  are  valuable  and  profitable. 
I  think,  however,  their  sense  of  proportion  is  sometimes  not  as  good  as 
it  might  become. 

"Now,  what  determines  their  sense  of  proportion?  It  is  deter- 
mined by  the  alumni  and  the  parents.  So  long  as  the  conununity  in 
which  we  live,  and  the  parents  of  the  boys  who*go  to  college,  really 
think  it  is  more  valuable  for  that  boy  to  play  on  a  team,  or  to  make 
a  good  club,  than  to  improve  his  mind,  so  long  will  the  boy  do  it.  / 
do  not  blame  him  in  the  leaM.  In  other  words,  when  I  came  out  here 
I  had  supposed  that  my  duty  consisted  in  trying  to  educate  the 
students  in  the  University,  but  I  have  gradually  discovered  that 
one's  real  duty  is  to  try  to  educate  the  community  about  the  impor- 
tance and  the  value  of  the  education  which  is  given  here.** 

Unconsciously  in  this  Address,  President  Lowell  echoes  and  gives 
authority  to  the  various  complaints  we  have  been  considering.  There 
is  the  same  suggestion  of  a  general  lack  of  purpose;  the  same  disparag- 
ing estimate  of  the  value  of  the  diploma;  the  same  sensation  of  an 
atmosphere  unconducive  to  seriousness  or  scholarship;  the  same  admis- 
sion of  wasteful  activities  and  neglected  opportunities;  —  and  most 
discouraging  of  all,  the  same  disposition  to  shift  the  responsibility  for 
this  condition  of  things  to  other  shoulders. 

"Education  should  follow  the  movements  of  the  times."  We  are 
told  that  the  parents  of  to-day  take  little  interest  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  aspects  of  College  life;  they  prefer  that  we  should  develop 
its  social  and  athletic  side;  they  want  their  boys  to  be  amused,  not 
worried.  Is  this  a  "movement"  for  Education  to  countenance  and 
encourage?  Against  such  tendencies  Harvard  should  set  a  faoe  as 
stem  as  her  Puritan  founders  would  have  shown.  If  she  has  not 
the  courage,  the  strength  or  the  authority  to  do  this,  she  is  bankrupt 
in  the  worst  of  senses,  for  she  is  a  moral  defaulter. 

From  what  President  Lowell  said  in  another  passage  of  his  Address, 
I  gather  that  he  sees  as  I  do  that  conditions  in  America  give  smaU 
encouragement  to  scholarship.  The  tangible  rewards  in  public  and  in 
private  life  are  not  adequate  to  the  effort  and  the  time  that  scholar- 
ship demands.  But  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  scholarship  should 
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be  insisted  upon  for  its  own  sake  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  see 
that  it  is  so  regarded.  "The  parchment  with  a  signature"  should  not 
be  given  for  a  minimum  of  effort;  to  win  it  a  man  should  be  compelled 
to  employ  the  most  of  his  time  and  the  best  of  his  energies  in  intel- 
lectual development.  Such  discipline  does  not  of  course  imply  a 
cloistral  austerity.  His  physical  and  his  social  nature  must  never  be 
ignored  but  they  should  certainly  be  subordinated  to  the  chief  purpose 
of  his  College  life.  If  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  a  University  to 
insist  upon  this  "sense  of  proportion"  in  its  students,  it  is  useless  as 
an  educational  institution,  however  attractive  and  otherwise  profitable 
it  may  be  as  a  place  of  residence. 

The  mad  competition  for  mere  numbers  in  which  the  larger  Colleges 
of  America  are  engaged  must  in  the  end  defeat  its  object.  The  strength 
of  a  building  depends  upon  the  quality,  not  the  quantity,  of  the 
material  employed.  The  value  of  a  College  lies  in  the  kind,  not  in  the 
number  of  its  graduates.  The  mental  and  moral  tone  of  an  institution 
is  that  of  the  average  of  its  members,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  — 
under  the  conditions  described  by  President  Lowell  —  that  the  larger 
the  membership  the  lower  the  tone.  The  finest  teaching  staff  in  the 
world  can  accomplish  nothing  with  men  who  lack  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm. 

I  shall  be  told  that  Harvard  is  a  costly  undertaking;  her  endowments 
are  not  equal  to  her  needs;  she  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  generosity 
of  her  Alumni;  the  richer  the  Alumni  the  more  secure  her  future,  — 
therefore  make  the  College  attractive  (and  easy)  to  the  rich  young 
man. 

There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  Harvard's  becoming  the  chosen 
College  of  the  rich;  there  are  a  thousand  sufficient  reasons  why  she 
should  not  abate  a  single  one  of  her  standards  and  ideals  to  win  them 
to  her.  Indeed  the  future  of  scholarship  in  America  may  be  said  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  for  wealth  gives  the  leisure  and  independence 
that  make  scholarship  possible  in  a  country  where  it  is  otherwise 
unrewarded. 

Herein  lies  Harvard's  opportunity.  Those  who  can  afford  the  best 
prefer  to  have  the  best.  If  she  makes  it  known  that  she  is  intolerant 
of  triflers;  that  she  accepts  only  those  who  seriously  seek  her  assistance; 
that  the  man  who  holds  her  degree  may  truthfully  and  proudly  claim 
to  have  the  best  education  his  country  can  give,  she  will  of  necessity 
become  a  centre  of  influence  and  a  real  University.  To  attain  such 
rank  she  may  be  obliged  to  pass  through  difficulties  and  discourage- 
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ments  but  the  end  is  certain  unless  America  is  to  become  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  and  once  that  end  is  attained  (and  even 
while  it  is  being  attained),  there  will  be  few  of  her  sons  who  will  be 
justified  in  deploring  the  years  they  spent  within  her  halls. 


THE  HOLLIS  FAMILY  AND  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

Bt  Bey.  C.  J.  STREET,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
BliNisTEB  Emebitub  ov  Upper  Cbafel,  Sheitieu),  Engijind. 

THE  name  of  Hollis  has  been  a  familiar  one  to  me  ever  since  I  be- 
came minister  of  Upper  Chapel,  Sheffield,  in  1903.  I  found  there 
a  Hollis  pew,  maintained  for  over  two  hundred  years  by  a  body  of 
Hollis  trustees,  who  during  this  period  have  made  an  annual  grant 
towards  the  minister's  stipend,  and  supported  the  unsectarian  Hollis 
Hospital,  a  block  of  almshouses  for  old  women,  for  whom  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  initiate  and  provide  periodical  services.  Making 
myself  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  venerable  congregation,  I  found 
that  one  Thomas  Hollis  helped  to  instal  it  in  a  home  of  its  own  so  far 
back  as  1678:  when  the  present  chapel  was  erected,  in  1700,  he  was 
the  largest  contributor;  and  his  son  Thomas  was  the  first-named 
trustee  in  the  deed  which  conveyed  the  property  and  established  the 
trust  for  the  free  worship  of  God.  When,  therefore,  I  paid  my  first 
visit  to  Harvard  University,  in  1907,  and  found  there  a  memorial 
Hollis  Hall,  my  interest  was  aroused;  and  when  I  found  that  it  was 
especially  this  Thomas  Hollis,  Jun.,  the  first  trustee  of  my  church,  who 
was  being  commemorated  because  of  his  generous  gifts  to  the  College, 
continued  and  amplified  by  the  family,  it  was  strengthened.  So, 
when  I  was  selected  last  year  as  the  preacher  for  the  Tercentenary 
Commemoration  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  for  the  Liternational  Con- 
gress of  Religious  Liberals  at  Boston,  there  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar 
appropriateness  that  the  two  lines  of  development  of  Free  Religion 
in  the  Old  Country  and  the  New  should  converge  in  this  way  after 
three  hundred  years.  For  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Hollis  was  just  the  best 
spirit  both  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  of  the  like-minded  men  who 
stayed  at  home,  in  that  it  stood  for  freedom  to  worship  Grod  without 
human  fetters,  the  fullest  pursuit  of  truth,  and  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  of  culture. 

The  "Thomas  Hollis,  Jun.,"  in  whom  Harvard  is  particularly  in- 
terested, was  the  third,  at  least,  of  that  name,  for  his  grandfather,  a 
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whitesmith  of  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  who  was  buried  there  on  4lh 
February,  1663,  was  Thomas  also.  It  was  a  tradition  in  the  family 
that  the  HoUises,  Earls  of  Clare,  who  became  extinct  in  Queen  Anne's 
time,  were  a  branch  of  their  family  which  separated  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII,  but  it  was  not  in  their  democratic  nature  to  boast  of 
aristocratic  connections.  Of  the  grandfather  very  little  is  known,  but 
his  son  ''Thomas  HoUis,  Sen.,"  as  he  is  called,  who  was  bom  at 
Rotherham  in  1634,  baptized  there  4th  September,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don on  his  birthday  in  1718,  after  eighteen  years  of  blindness,  was  a 
remarkable  and  greatly  honored  person. 

Thomas  HoUis,  Sen.,  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  bound  apprentice 
to  his  maternal  uncle  Ramskar,  a  cutler,  in  SheflSeld.  There  he  at- 
tended the  ministrations  of  a  remarkable  man.  Rev.  James  Fisher, 
then  vicar  of  the  parish  church,  who  later  was  ejected  for  noncon- 
formity either  in  1660  or  1662,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  congre- 
gation which  made  its  first  home  in  the  New  Hall  and  afterwards  in 
the  present  Upper  Chapel.  Fisher,  who  was  a  distant  relative  of  the 
Cromwell  family,  was  a  sturdy  Independent  of  strong  individuality 
and  pronounced  views,  and  his  influence  was  great  upon  young  HoUis. 
Indeed,  to  this  more  than  anything  else  must  be  attributed  his  lifelong 
interest  in  the  SheflSeld  Nonconformist  Chiurch;  for,  though  he  left 
that  town  before  he  was  twenty,  to  settle  in  London,  and  never  re- 
turned to  live  there,  he  was  till  the  end  of  his  life  the  most  generous 
friend  the  congregation  knew.  In  London  he  took  charge  of  a  branch 
of  his  uncle's  business  in  the  Minories,  and  became  a  wholesale  dealer 
in  cutlery,  and  other  articles  of  SheflSeld  manufacture.  There  he  built 
up  a  great  connection,  became  a  rich  man,  and  was  as  generous  as  he 
was  rich,  particularly  in  supporting  religious  and  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  various  branches  of  Nonconformity.  In  his  native 
county  he  built  chapels  and  established  schools  at  Rotherham  (where 
a  body  of  HoUis  trustees  still  administer  the  funds)  and  Doncaster, 
as  well  as  helping  in  the  erection  of  the  great  chapel  at  Sheffield  —  all 
of  these  devolving  by  natural  course  into  the  hands  of  the  Unitarians. 
These  chapels  were  all  of  an  Independent  foundation,  though  in- 
tended for  common  worship  by  Protestant  Dissenters  generaUy. 
HoUis  did  not  confine  his  charity  to  one  party,  though,  as  Dr.  Jere- 
miah Hunt,  his  favorite  preacher,  said  in  the  memorial  sermon,  "it 
might  extend  more  to  those  who  were  of  his  own  persuasion,  being 
sincere  and  thinking  himself  in  the  right." 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  about  which. 
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I  believe,  there  has  been  much  unintentional  confusion.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  both  Thomas  HoUis,  Sen.,  and  Thomas,  Jun., 
weie  Anabaptists,  but  there  seems  to  me  no  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  such  a  conclusion:  indeed,  the  evidence  available  points  quite 
otherwise.  HoUis,  Sen.,  became  an  Independent  through  Fisher's 
influence,  and  not  a  single  fact  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  he  changed 
his  convictions  afterwards.  He  never  joined  any  of  the  Anabaptist 
groups  of  worshipers  in  London,  but  instead,  for  sixty  years  he  wor- 
shiped regularly  at  Pinner's  Hall,  of  which  he  himself  took  a  lease  for 
ninety-nine  years  in  1678  —  the  very  year  of  the  opening  of  the  first 
Nonconformist  place  of  worship  in  Sheffield,  largely  by  his  generosity. 
Pinner's  Hall  was  the  great  centre  of  Nonconformity,  in  which  In- 
dependents and  Presbyterians  preached  in  turns,  now  and  then  an 
Anabaptist  being  allowed  to  do  so;  but  it  was  mainly  an  Independent 
foundation.  Oliver  Cromwell  had  worshiped  there,  and  there  Baxter, 
the  silver-tongued  advocate  of  a  United  National  Church,  might 
often  be  heard.  The  first  traceable  statement  that  HoUis,  Sen.,  was  a 
Baptist  is  found  in  the  "Memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis,  Esq."  (the  fifth 
of  that  name),  published  in  1780;  but,  in  default  of  a  shred  of  evidence 
and  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  I  consider  this  to  have  been  a 
mistake,  probably  due  to  his  generous  treatment  of  Anabaptists 
along  with  other  classes  of  Dissenters. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  commonly  accepted  opinion  that 
Thomas  Hollis,  Jun.  (b.  1659,  d.  1731),  the  chief  Harvard  benefactor, 
was  a  Baptist.  Strange,  if  he  was  so,  that  there  is  no  record  of  his 
having  been  baptized;  still  more,  that  he  followed  his  father's  example 
and  remained  throughout  his  life  a  devoted  member  and  liberal  sup- 
porter of  the  Pinner's  Hall  Congregation,  which  was  predominantly 
Independent.  It  is  true  that  in  1716  he  and  his  brother  John  paid  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  baptistry  in  Paul's  Alley,  Barbican,  London, 
which  was  placed  at  the  service  of  Baptist  churches  for  a  small  fee. 
It  is  true  that  among  his  multitudinous  beneficiaries  were  some  poor 
Baptist  ministers  and  institutions.  It  is  also  true  that  when  he  en- 
dowed Harvard  with  a  professorship  in  divinity  he  expressed  a  par- 
ticular desire  that  no  candidate  for  the  office  should  be  disqualified 
because  he  was  a  Baptist  by  conviction.  These  facts  may  have  been 
taken  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Baptist  himself,  but  this  by  no  means 
follows.  Instead,  they  simply  show,  in  all  probability,  that  he  was 
broad-minded  enough  to  help  and  honor  those  who  had  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  in  using  the  religious  Uberty  to  which  they  had  a 
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right.  Not  even  the  despised  Anabaptist  should  be  excluded  by  his 
fellow-Protestants  because  of. his  obnoxious  opinions.  At  the  same 
time,  it  seems  to  me  not  at  all  unlikely  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
private  sympathy  with  this  particular  kind  of  heresy  in  the  minds  of 
the  Hollises,  both  senior  and  junior,  even  though  they  never  attached 
themeelves  to  the  sect. 

The  gifts  which  Thomas  HoUis,  Jun.,  made  to  Harvard  were  nu- 
merous and  most  generous.  Beginning  in  1719,  they  were  continued 
throughout  his  life.  From  a  memorandum  which  he  made  on  31st 
July,  1727,  it  appears  that  up  to  then  the  net  amount  of  his  donations 
to  the  College,  apart  from  other  gifts  which  could  not  be  valued  in 
coin,  was  £4900  in  New  England  money.  A  portion  of  the  endowment 
went  by  his  direction  for  the  maintenance  of  a  chair  in  divinity,  a 
further  portion  to  a  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  philos- 
ophy, and  yet  another  for  scholarships  to  ten  divinity  students.  The 
only  conditions  he  attached  to  the  endowment  of  the  Divinity  pro- 
fessorship were  that  no  Baptist  should  be  disqualified  for  the  office  and 
that  no  declaration  should  be  required  from  its  incumbent  beyond  a 
simple  profession  of  Christian  faith. 

It  has  often  been  occasion  of  wonder  why  this  liberal  English  Dis- 
senter, who  never  visited  America  in  his  life,  should  have  taken  so 
much  interest  in  the  growing  educational  institution  at  Harvard 
rather  than  in  any  of  the  similar  and  older  foundations  at  home. 
There  are  very  simple  and  natural  reasons  for  this,  starting  from  the 
main  fact  that  he  was  broad-minded  enough  to  wish  all  groups  of 
religious  people  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way  without  interfer- 
ence, and  strove  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding  and  working 
arrangement  between  them.  In  his  own  country  there  was  no  educa- 
tional establishment  where  all  Protestants,  whatever  their  creed 
might  receive  untrammeled  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry; 
he  found  one  in  Harvard.  That  was  the  main  reason  for  bis  consistent 
support  of  this  progressive  school.  Another  was  that  sudi  support 
was  aheady  a  family  tradition;  for  bis  uncle,  Robert  Tborncr,  left  the 
sum  of  £500  to  Harvard  by  his  will,  which  took  effect  in  1690.  Thomas 
HoIIis,  Jun.,  was  executor,  and  it  was  conversations  in  this  capacity 
with  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  President  of  Harvard,  who  was  on  a  mis- 
sion to  England,  that  made  him  aware  of  its  broad  spirit,  and  good 
work,  and  showed  him  that  it  would  be  well  to  follow  bis  uncle's 
example. 

Thomas  HoUis,  Jun.,  through  twice  marriedi  left  no  issue.   His 
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brothers  Nathaniel  and  John  also  became  benefactors  to  the  College. 
So  were  their  descendants.  The  fourth  Thomas  HoUis  was  Nathan- 
iel's son,  and  the  fifth  and  last  (a  son  of  the  fourth)  was  the  ''Thomas 
Hollis,  Esq.,"  of  the  elaborate  "Memoirs."  Timothy  Hollis,  the  heir 
of  this  notable  man,  was  the  son  of  John.  The  last  male  representa- 
tive of  the  Hollis  family  was  Timothy's  grandson,  John.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  that  all  the  trustees  of  the  Hollis  Hospital,  the  alms- 
houses in  Sheffield  already  referred  to,  established  by  Thomas  Hollis, 
Sen.,  and  further  endowed  by  Thomas,  Jun.,  and  other  members  of 
the  family,  are  lineal  descendants  from  the  founder,  though  none  bear 
his  name;  and  also  that  it  was  the  original  meeting-house  of  the  Non- 
conformists, called  New  Hall,  which  was  forsaken  when  the  present 
Upper  Chapel  was  erected  in  1700,  that  was  purchased  and  trans- 
formed into  the  almshouses.  It  is  less  than  a  score  of  years  since  they 
were  pulled  down  for  street  improvements,  and  modem  buildings  in 
a  beautiful  suburb  were  erected  to  replace  them. 

It  may  also  be  worth  noting  that  the  Thomas  Hollis  of  the  ''Me- 
moirs,'' though  a  professed  Dissenter  from  the  Established  Church, 
"never  resorted  to  places  of  public  worship,  nor  ever  connected  him- 
self in  the  way  of  church  membership  with  any  religious  sect  or  party 
whatsoever."  It  is  told  of  him  that,  when  asked  what  was  the  dif- 
ference between  Orthodox  and  Liberal  Dissenters,  he  replied:  "Well, 
you  know  what  Strickland  says  of  the  Orthodox  Dissenters:  they 
worship  God  for  twenty  minutes  and  dictate  to  man  for  sixty." 
Asked  if  the  Liberal  Dissenters  were  any  better,  "Not  much,"  said  he; 
"they  dictate  to  God  for  twenty  minutes,  and  worship  men  for  sixty." 
This  brief  article  is  written  within  a  few  miles  of  Corscombe  in  Devon 
where  this  last  Thomas  Hollis  spent  his  latest  years. 
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OP  "FLUMMERY." 
By  ROBERT  WTTHINGTON,  '06. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  once  wrote  a  valuable  treatise  to  warn  men 
to  look  beneath  the  surface;  and  "Sartor  Resartus"  can  be  read 
with  profit  to-day.  But  the  reader  is  apt  to  forget  that  beneath  the 
surface  are  qualities  which  can  be  "outwardly  figured"  —  and  that 
we  can  show  our  respect  for  these  quaUties  only  by  respecting  the 
outward  sign  thereof.  That  too  much  emphasis  can  be  laid  on  exter- 
nals, I  am  only  too  willing  to  admit;  that  this  is  a  reason  for  con- 
demning the  externals  does  not  follow* 

Some  twenty  years  ago  —  on  November  2, 1901,  to  be  exact  —  the 
New  York  Timea  (Saturday  Review)  printed  a  paper  which  has  been 
resurrected,  and  is  now  embalmed  in  Young's  "Freshman  English." 
This  article  deals  with  the  "flummery"  of  college  caps  and  gowns.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  essay  antedates  the  revival  of  interest 
in  pageantry  in  England  and  this  country,  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century;  and  it  may  also  be  remarked  that  caps  and  gowns 
have  not  only  survived  the  attack,  but  are  growing  into  favor  steadily  * 
—  on  the  principle  that  if  you  have  to  have  appropriate  dress,  it  is  well 
to  wear  it  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  year.  This  increasing  favor 
is  not  due  to  the  pageantic  instinct  —  always  latent  in  himianity, 
but  in  these  days  urged  to  a  vigorous  development;  for  the  teacher, 
or  student,  in  cap  and  gown  does  not  represent  some  one  else,  some 
historical  character,  long  since  dead  —  nor  does  he  personify  some 
allegorical  figure  who  has  never  lived;  but  the  pageantic  instinct 
is  strong  in  this  eminently  "practical"  age,  and  the  unthinking  mind 
links  with  it  this  feeling  for  the  value  of  appropriate  dress. 

The  older  generation  of  teachers  felt,  in  general,  much  as  did  the 
writer  on  "flummery."  To  them,  academic  dress  was  distasteful,  at 
best  —  although  they  distributed  diplomas  which  bore  the  outworn 
phrase,  "et  concessimus  omnia  insignia  et  jura  ad  himc  gradum 
spectantia."  To-day  the  Master  of  Arts  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
have  no  particular  "rights"  above  their  fellow-men  —  the  days  of 
"benefit  of  clergy"  are  no  more.  The  "insignia,"  only,  remain;  and 
these  have  been  called  "flummery." 

The  psychological  value  of  a  uniform  is  generally  admitted.  An 
army  would  hardly  be  an  army  without  some  distinguishing  dress. 
No  matter  how  straight  a  line  you  may  form  of  men  in  civilian  clothes, 
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it  would  lack  the  trimness  of  the  same  men  in  khaki.  Not  only  are  the 
personal  idiosyncrasies,  so  obvious  in  a  mob,  hidden  beneath  the 
uniform  costume,  but  the  costume  helps  to  arouse  and  maintain  the 
es-prii  de  corps  which  is  the  chief  value  of  an  organization  or  an  in- 
stitution. The  trouble  with  the  uniform  of,  let  us  say,  an  orphan 
asylum,  or  the  uniformity  advocated  by  some  Socialists,  is  that  it 
serves  only  to  emphasize  the  drab  monotony  of  the  mediocre.  But 
even  in  extreme  cases  it  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  bond  which  holds 
the  component  parts  together  —  the  sign  of  the  spirit  which  welds  the 
individuals  into  a  whole.  The  stripes  of  the  prison  are  loathed  as  a 
sign  of  shame  —  unless  some  martyr  glories  in  his  imprisonment: 
respect  for  Government  or  Church  is  reflected  in  respect  for  the  uni- 
form or  the  "cloth." 

And  when  the  uniform  is  worn,  it  gives  a  dignity  to  a  group  which  a 
ribbon,  a  button  —  or  even  the  printed  tag  or  arm-band  which  some- 
times replaces  these  —  fails  to  give.  "But  why,"  asks  the  captious 
critic,  "why  all  this  flummery  in  an  age  when  all  men  know  how  to 
read?  Why  should  not  the  several  bachelors  and  doctors  of  law,  divin- 
ity, medicine,  and  the  rest  simply  inscribe  their  respective  degrees  on 
the  dressing-gowns  or  bath-robes  that  they  wear  at  commencements 
and  upon  other  occasions  of  scholastic  state?"  This  is  —  perhaps  m- 
tentionally  —  childish.  In  the  army  one  does  not  find  the  general's 
star,  the  colonel's  eagle  —  or  even  the  lieutenant's  bar  —  "flummery," 
even  though  one  knows  how  to  read.  Indeed,  one  can  learn  to  read 
insignia  as  easily  as  letters  —  and  would  any  one  suggest  that  an  officer 
wear  his  rank  embroidered  in  letters  of  silk  across  his  chest? 

The  cap  and  gown  is  the  uniform  of  the  scholar;  and  his  academic 
grade  is  there  recorded,  as  rank  is  shown  on  every  uniform  from  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Lodge  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  To  be  igno- 
rant of  the  incentive  which  such  display  of  rank  gives  is  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  elements  of  human  psychology  —  not  to  mention  the  practi- 
cal uses  of  the  insignia  in  army  and  navy. 

"Is  is  not,"  again  inquires  the  critic  of  the  cap  and  gown,  "is  it  not 
the  duty  of  our  educational  institutions  to  teadi  young  men  to  'look 
forward,  not  backward  ...'?"  Not  wholly.  For  only  by  the  past  can 
the  future  be  read,  and  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  our  schools  and  col- 
leges to  give  our  youth  an  insight  into  the  past.  All  thinking  nien 
emphasize  the  value  of  the  study  of  history;  the  past  is  the  brake  which 
should  prevent  the  present  from  running  wild.  Even  to  the  unthinking 
—  to  whom  publicity  is  everything  —  the  past  can  be  made  to  appeal* 
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by  remirding  them  that  history  is  but  "canned  publicity."  The  pres- 
ent becomes  the  past  so  very  soon  —  an  efifect  is  so  very  quickly  turned 
into  a  cause  producing  another  eflFect  —  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
all  touch  with  the  past,  even  were  that  possible.  It  is,  of  course,  possi- 
ble to  lose  aU  knowledge  of  the  past;  but  the  past  has  brought  us 
where  we  are. 

The  origin  of  the  gown,  of  the  uniform,  is  in  the  past;  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  getting  rid  of  them.  One  might  as  well  eradicate  the  Teu- 
tonic, the  Latin,  and  the  Greek  elements  of  our  language.  It  is  not 
"flunmiery  "  in  these  days  to  suggest  the  origin  of  our  institutions;  and 
the  past  has  always  a  value  —  a  coUege,  Uke  a  business  house,  gains 
much  from  a  rich  tradition,  from  a  long  and  honorable  career.  The 
uniform  of  a  regiment,  like  the  cap  and  gown  of  the  scholar,  helps  to 
keep  the  tradition  before  the  present. 

The  gown  is  dignified,  and  gives  distinction  to  the  body  of  teachers 
who  wear  it.  The  senatorial  toga  —  now  occasionally  referred  to  in 
newspaper  headlines,  but  otherwise  obsolete  —  had  an  effect  on  the 
Roman  populace,  the  memory  of  which  sheds  light,  to  this  day,  on 
our  togaless  Senate.  The  clergyman's  surplice,  the  priest's  waistcoat, 
bring  a  respect  for  the  calling  which  the  clothes  of  a  businessman  who 
may  be  equally  upright  and  charitable  cannot  command.  The  judge's 
robe  owes  its  existence  to  the  same  principle  which  makes  an  athletic 
team  regard  a  uniform  as  a  prime  necessity:  in  it,  he  represents  Law 
and  Order  —  the  Government,  in  short  —  as  the  team  represents  its 
Alma  Mater.  The  city  court  lacks  dignity  where  the  municipal  judge 
wears  no  uniform — and  the  gown  is  nothing  else.  A  judge  is  more  than 
a  man  on  a  bench,  and  a  priest  is  not  merely  a  man  at  the  altar;  it 
is  fitting  that  both  should  wear  the  costimie  which,  in  our  minds,  is 
associated  with  their  callings. 

The  remarks  of  the  critic  might,  indeed,  apply  to  suitable  dress  for 
any  occasion:  his  paper  is  that  of  a  man  who  questions  the  value  of  a 
white  shirt.  The  dinner-coat,  the  morning-coat,  the  full-dress  costume 
for  evening  wear,  are  —  from  one  point  of  view  —  superfluous;  in 
countries  nearer  the  actual  fighting  than  was  ours,  custom  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  such  "flummery."  The  amenities  of  social  life  are 
returning,  as  civilization  recovers;  with  them  comes  a  renewed  recog- 
nition of  the  psychological  value  of  evening  dress.  The  cap  and  gown 
is  the  appropriate  dress  for  academic  occasions,  and,  as  such,  is  no 
more  "flummery"  than  any  costume  over  and  above  the  minimum 
necessary  for  decency  or  warmth. 
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If  a  degree  be  worth  getting  —  or  giving  —  the  outward  sign  of 
it  is  worth  wearing  at  appropriate  times.  Even  a  democratic  nation 
has  to  admit  the  necessity  of  distinctions  and  rewards  (himian  nature 
being  what  it  is) ;  and  the  RepubUc  of  Letters  offers  prizes,  the  winners 
of  which  record  their  distinctions  in  college  catalogues  and  in  "Who's 
Who."  If  the  thing  be  right,  the  sign  of  it  is  legitimate. 

Sam  Lawson,  t|ie  sage  of  Oldtown,  once  remarked,  regarding  Britisb 
titles,  that  he  s'posed  they  were  all  right,  and  he  'd  noticed  that  Ameri- 
cans regarded  them  with  as  much  respect  as  any  one.  Even  in  JVIassa- 
chusetts,  just  after  the  Revolution,  men  liked  to  be  called  "Judge,"  or 
"Colonel,"  or  "Deacon"  —  to  have  some  title  which  differentiated 
them  from  their  neighbors.  An  Order  of  Knighthood,  the  members  of 
which  were  addressed  as  "Sir,"  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  our 
ideals  than  a  Society  of  Sons  of  Veterans,  or  Descendants  of  the  Pil- 
grims; /or  it  is  only  when  recognition  of  achievement  becomes  herediiary 
that  it  becomes  un-American.  A  college  degree  is,  like  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  or  the  Congressional  Medal,  a  recognition  of  personal 
achievement.  It  means  studies  faithfully  performed.  The  achievement 
is  outwardly  figured  by  a  costume  —  the  cap,  and  gown,  and  hood  — 
and  such  a  costume  is  not  "flummery,"  but  the  coin  which  represents 
(or  ought  to  represent)  spiritual  wealth. 


UNDERGRADUATE  INTERESTS. 
By  ARTHUR  STANWOOD  PIER,  '05. 

I  WILL  ask  you  to  utilize  the  hour,"  I  said  to  the  class  in  English 
Composition,  "in  writing  an  essay  on  whatever  is  for  each  one  of 
you  his  chief  interest.  Try  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that 
the  reader  will  catch  some  of  your  interest,  or  at  least  understand 
why  the  subject  should  constitute  for  a  person  a  chief  interest." 

During  the  agitation  produced  by  my  speech,  I  opened  the  copy  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  with  which  I  had  provided  myself  and  settled 
down  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  hour. 

It  was  then  1.40.  For  three  or  four  minutes  my  reading  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  whispered  conversations  of  friends  inviting  or  receiving 
suggestions;  then  the  room  became  quiet.  Thirteen  seniors,  twenty- 
eight  juniors,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  sophomores  were  now 
absorbed  in  their  literary  task,  and  I  read  serenely  on. 

At  one  minute  of  two  a  sophomore  rose  from  his  seat,  advanced 
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down  the  aisle,  and  laid  his  theme  on  my  desk.  I  looked  at  him  in  a 
manner  that  I  conceived  to  be  menacing  and  that  I  hoped  would  be 
remarked  by  the  rest  of  the  class.  He  seemed  unabashed,  however,  and 
turning  walked  towards  the  door.  One  hundred  and  sixty  pairs  of 
feet  beat  time  with  his  steps.  It  is  apparently  the  custom  for  a  class 
thus  to  applaud  or  deride  a  member  who  makes  a  conspicuous  and 
premature  withdrawal.  Whether  the  motive  is  to  applaud  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  act  or  to  deride  the  ''smartness"  of  it  I  am  uncertain.  I 
made  a  memorandum  on  the  back  of  the  theme  of  the  time  at  which  it 
had  been  handed  in,  and  returned  to  my  reading.  But  in  another 
moment  I  was  again  interrupted;  another  sophomore  was  approaching 
with  his  theme.  I  received  it  as  I  had  the  first,  ungraciously,  but  my 
disagreeable  manner  did  not  seem  to  daunt  that  frank  and  smiling 
face.  He  too  withdrew  to  the  resounding  accompaniment  of  many 
feet.  From  that  time  on  I  was  repeatedly  putting  down  my  maga- 
zine to  mark  the  time  of  delivery  of  a  prematurely  bom  theme.  It  ap- 
peared as  if  a  number  of  men  had  been  waiting  for  one  bold  enough  to 
initiate  an  exodus,  and  then  had  plunged  to  follow  him. 

I  expected  to  find  that  the  themes  on  which  the  least  time  had  been 
spent  would  be  the  most  inadequate  and  defective.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  proportion  of  defective  themes  in  that  group  was  not  much 
higher  than  in  the  group  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  hour. 

The  tabulation  of  all  the  themes  would  probably  be  tedious  to  the 
reader;  a  tabulation  of  the  first  sixty  that  I  read  may  be  taken  as 
representative  of  the  diversity  of  subjects  and  points  of  view.  Out  of 
these  sixty,  seven  had  no  bearing  on  the  topic  assigned.  Although  I 
had  announced  the  requirement  in  a  loud,  clear,  and  resonant  voice, 
and  then  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding,  had  re- 
peated the  announcement,  seven  men  out  of  sixty  were  so  hard  of 
hearing,  or  inattentive,  or  uncomprehending,  that  they  wrote  anecdotes 
or  arguments  or  descriptions  instead  of  setting  forth  and  explaining 
their  chief  interest. 

The  interests  of  the  remaining  fifty-three  were  classified  as  follows: 


Football 

5 

Finding  a  chief  mterest 

2 

BasebaU 

3 

Woman 

2 

Golf 

S 

Tennis 

2 

Law 

3 

Swimmmg 

College  and  College  life 

3 

Knitting 

Sailing 

% 

Return  to  Normalcy 

Crew 

2 

Politics 

Gunning 

2 

Literature 
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Why  the  instructor  should  be 

reading  the  Atlantic  Monthly 

Collecting 

Restoration  of  World  Order 

People 

Fishing 

Horseback  riding 

Mathematics 

Motion  Picture  Business 

Economics 


Business 

Engineering 

Travel 

Reading 

Making  a  Library 

Farming 

Rag  Business 

Social  service 

Developing  personal  efficiency 

Drinking 


Analysis  shows  that  only  three  themes  were  written  in  a  frivolous  or 
facetious  spirit.  The  student  who  professed  to  find  his  chief  interest  in 
knitting,  the  writer  who  was  distraught  because  the  instructor  was 
reading  the  Atlantic  Monthly  rather  than  the  Cosmopolitan  or  Snappy 
Stories,  and  one  of  the  two  essayists  on  Woman  regarded  the  task  as 
one  to  be  approached  with  levity.  "Consider  the  first  stitch,"  wrote 
the  exponent  of  Knitting  in  an  endeavor  to  simulate  a  gusto  for  his 
subject;  "Consider  the  first  stitch,  the  glow  of  the  work  as  the  (Pum 
takes  form,  the  doubt  as  to  its  eventual  shape,  the  dismay  as  a  stitch 
is  dropped,  the  joy  of  picking  it  up  again,  and  at  last  the  glory  of  the 
knowledge  that  you,  you  alone,  have  knitted  a  sweater  —  or  is  it  a 
sock?"  "Always  the  same  woman  inside,"  philosophized  —  or 
rhapsodized  —  the  youthful  Feminist,  "whether  she  adorns  the 
pinnacles  of  society,  or  sits  amidst  books  in  a  young  ladies'  seminaiy, 
or  tends  an  operator's  switchboard,  or  walks  the  streets,  the  docks, 
and  the  dark  alleys;  still,  always  she  is  the  same  little  woman,  sensitive 
and  sentimental,  shy  to  a  degree  at  least,  and  ever  a  wee  bit  proud.  She 
means  well,  sweet  thing;  God  bless  her . "  Glancing  at  the  note  on  the 
back  of  this  theme,  I  found  that  the  writer,  overcome  possibly  by  the 
agitation  of  his  thoughts,  bad  sought  the  open  air  at  two  o'clock. 

The  other  theme  on  Woman  was  less  abstract,  more  concrete. 
"My  chief  interest?  Well,  I  did  think  of  football,  but  at  that  moment 
there  flashed  into  my  mind  the  vision  of  Brothers  Field  at  Andover, 
the  pigskin  in  play,  a  thrillingly  pretty  girl  in  the  lower  stands  not  five 
yards  from  my  end.  Which  caught  my  eye,  the  ball  or  the  girl?  The 
girl  —  damn  it.  A  play  went  round  me,  and  I  went  out.  Did  I  ever 
meet  the  Lorelei  of  the  bleachers?  I  did  not."  From  this  untoward 
episode  the  writer  proceeds  to  offer  some  fairly  sound  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  women.  "One  considers  them  in  a  general  way  much  more 
than  anything  else,"  he  observes. 

Perhaps  to  the  themes  written  with  frivolous  intent  should  be 
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added  that  on  Drinking.  Yet  there  was  in  it  so  much  genuineness  of 
feelingthat  it  seems  hardly  to  deserve  the  epithet  "facetious."  "  Drink- 
ing," observes  the  writer,  "may  be  of  two  sorts:  first,  the  drinking  of 
tea,  which  is  quite  proper  in  the  case  of  women,  but  in  the  man  is  most 
inappropriate  and  requires  a  certain  sleekness  of  outward  appearance, 
an  sesthetic  taste  somewhat  warped,  and  an  ability  to  seem  at  home 
in  the  company  of  women  while  in  the  house,  which  is  matched  by  an 
inability  to  be  at  ease  among  men  while  out  of  doors."  Earnestly  the 
writer  laments  the  triumph  of  the  prohibitionists  and  the  cult  of  tea- 
drinking;  defiantly  he  cries,  "Take  your  tea  and  keep  your  hands  soft 
and  lily  white;  but  give  me  a  pair  of  hard  rough  fists  and — my  booze . " 

The  themes  that  dealt  with  the  various  sports  were  nearly  all 
couched  in  terms  of  stolid  approval  and  were  unimaginative  and 
mediocre.  (And  here  I  would  observe  that  great  athletes  are  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  matter-of-fact  and  literal  in  expression.  The 
Homer  of  their  heroic  exploits  is  seldom  one  of  themselves;  he  is  likely 
to  be  some  shrimp-like  creature  who  crouches  in  the  bleachers.)  Was 
it  a  spark  of  imagination  or  a  lack  of  precision  in  phrasing  that  al- 
lowed a  golf  enthusiast  to  write,  "One  cannot  describe  the  feeling  of  a 
well-hit  golf  ball.  It  has  to  be  experienced  to  obtain  the  thrill."  None 
of  the  writers  who  claimed  football  or  baseball  or  crew  as  a  chief  in- 
terest wrote  as  if  part  of  the  interest  lay  in  striving  for  a  place  on  a 
class  or  a  University  team.  Prom  none  of  the  papers  that  I  read  did 
I  get  the  impression  that  "making  a  team  "  was  an  absorbing  interest 
for  anyone.  In  every  case  it  was  the  fine  points  of  the  game,  and  the 
pleasure  to  be  got  from  it,  not  the  glory  to  be  won  through  it,  that 
furnished  the  subject;  the  point  of  view,  if  lacking  in  originality, 
was  always  that  of  the  disinterested  sportsman. 

Seldom  did  a  writer  strike  an  introspective  note.  The  themes  were 
nearly  all  cheerfully  objective;  none  betrayed  egoism.  I  paused  a. 
moment  when  I  read,  "  It  is  my  chief  interest  to  ascertain  in  what  way 
I  may  be  of  most  service  to  others."  Could  a  young  man  avow  that 
interest  without  being  something  of  a  prig?  But  the  theme  as  it  pro- 
ceeded was  convincing.  "Such  a  desire  is  part  of  a  heritage  handed 
down  by  my  Jewish  forefathers,  a  heritage  acquired  by  them  in  their 
centuries  of  struggle  against  oppression  and  intolerance.  ...  It  is  a 
time  when  humanity  is  calling  for  help  —  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
answer  this  call  for  volunteers."  No,  there  was  no  priggish  insincerity 
here;  the  writer  was  trying  to  express  one  of  the  deeper  impulses  of  his 
heart. 
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Equally  appealing  was  the  utterance  of  a  young  war  veteran  who, 
as  a  schoolboy  of  seventeen,  had  served  in  France,  had  been  wounded, 
had  gone  through  experiences  tra^c  and  disillusioning,  and  had  come 
back  to  enter  college.  In  his  freshman  year  he  had  found  lessons 
** trivial  and  unimportant.  They  were  not,  but  my  point  of  view  was 
warpedr  I  missed  the  absolute  frankness  that  had  existed  between 
man  and  man.  My  ideas  of  life  were  considered  precocious.  My  chief 
interest,  at  present,  is  to  revert,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  a  nonnal 
point  of  view,  a  normal  outlook  on  life,  and  normal  aspirations." 

The  student  who  found  in  Mathematics  a  chief  interest  displayed 
insight  and  philosophy.  *'  Any  one  will  grant  that  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  life  comes  from  a  job  well  done,  and  that  perfect  pleasure  comes  only 
from  perfection.  Mathematics  is  one  ol  the  few  lines  of  endeavor  in 
which  perfection  can  be  obtained,  and  recognized  when  it  is  obtained. 
.  .  .  The  idealist  with  the  romantic  desire  to  regulate  all  life  by  definite 
rules.*  to  be  able  to  say  yes  or  no  to  every  question,  will  find  Mathe- 
matics a  perfect  pastime.  It  will  afford  him  the  mental  pleasure  that 
no  actual  experience  can.*' 

One  student  found  "after  a  few  minutes  of  desperate  groping" 
that  he  was  "startlingly  deficient  in  any  definite  goal.*'  "Suppose  I 
decide  to  be  interested  in  Business,  that  grim  god  of  the  cities  who  re- 
pays gold  for  youth  and  sucks  out  all  culture  and  love  of  beauty  to 
make  room  for  hard  precision  and  that  password  of  our  day,  Efficiency? 
Suppose  I  become  a  business  man,  what  then?  What  of  all  my  au- 
thors, whom  I  shan't  have  time  to  read?  What  of  all  the  thoughts  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  written  down  and  perhaps,  one  day,  to  have 
published?  What  becomes  of  the  woods  I  used  to  love,  the  secret  lakes, 
the  grass  covered  with  dew,  and  smelling  of  the  morning  wind?  AH 
these  things  pass,  or  but  exist  in  retrospect,  and  even  memory  is 
dimmed  by  that  one  fixed  interest  that  must  control  the  votary  at  the 
rude  altar  of  Business.  Do  I  choose  the  life  of  an  artist  and  dwell  in 
those  same  dear  regions  of  the  wind  and  dew,  I  tire  by  and  by,  and 
grow  restless  for  the  city  again,  and  a  chance  to  sell  a  little  youth  for 
hard,  bright  gold." 

Of  course  young  men  are  shy  about  revealing  themselves;  they  disr 
semble  their  best  quite  as  much  as  they  conceal  their  worst,  and  we 
cannot  expect  them  upon  conmiand  to  declare  all  that  is  nearest  and 
dearest  to  their  hearts.  We  may  assume  that  the  responses  of  the  dass 
were  nearly  all  made  as  impersonal  as  possible,  and  that  the  choice  of 
subject  was  sometimes  dictated  by  a  desire  to  keep  the  real  human 
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being  undisclosed  to  the  instructor's  prying  eyes.  Nevertheless,  after 
reading  the  improvised  essays  of  an  hour,  I  felt  that  the  members  of 
my  class  had  painted  with  siuprising  distinctness  a  composite  portrait 
of  the  Harvard  undergraduate.  They  nearly  all  revealed  a  certain 
docility  of 'temper  and  liberality  of  feeling;  they  were  not  shrill  or 
truculent  or  dogmatic;  they  were  amiably  disposed  and  open-minded. 
WTiy  all  the  loud  outcry  of  late  concerning  the  wild,  undisciplined, 
decadent  tendencies  of  American  youth?  Certainly  these  undergrad- 
uates show  no  premature  sophistication,  no  lack  of  zest  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty  as  well  as  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Their  spirits 
are  high,  and  so  are  their  ideals.  They  are  not  too  much  dismayed  by 
the  mess  that  their  elders  have  made  of  the  world.  They  do  not  feel 
that  they  have  a  grievance  against  life.  Probably  there  is  no  genius 
among  them,  but  there  is  much  good  human  material  that  will  be 
serviceably  employed,  for  they  have  already  formed  the  habit  of  look- 
ing out  and  not  in;  their  eyes  are  friendly  and  humorous,  and  they  are 
of  good  heart. 


"THE  STUDENT  IN  ARMS"  — OLD  STYLE. 
Bt  SAMUEL  F.  BATCHELDER,  '93 

THE  instinct  for  soldiering  is  deeply  implanted  in  the  himian  male 
from  earliest  youth.  The  semi-barbaric  appeal  of  martial  music 
and  trappings  is  first  felt,  and  childhood  never  tires  of  the  drum,  the 
trumpet,  the  cocked  hat,  and  the  flag.  Later  comes  the  development 
of  the  "gang  spirit,"  and  the  growing  boy  joins  eagerly  with  his  fellows 
in  mimic  marches,  in  shouts  of  command,  and  in  concerted  attacks 
on  an  imaginary  foe.  Later  still  is  added  the  sense  of  reality  and  the 
appreciation  of  technique,  sothat  the  young  man  revels  in  the  mech- 
anism of  a  rifle  and  its  possibilities,  in  the  exactitudes  of  the  drill 
manual,  and  the  minutiae  of  military  etiquette  At  this  stage  he 
either  becomes  a  critical  amateur  of  drills  and  parades^  or  —  being  at 
a  highly  impressionable  age  —  he  is  easily  influenced  by  the  posture 
of  public  affairs  and  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  and  himself  joins 
some  warlike  organization.  That  consummation  often  occurs  while 
he  is  in  college,  as  may  be  observed  with  approval  among  the  under- 
graduates of  to-day. 

It  was  just  as  observable  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago.   But 
it  was  then  observed  with  alarm.    For  the  old-time  militia  was  a 
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very  different  affair  from  the  intelligent,  serious-minded,  and  hard- 
working body  of  the  present.  "Training  days"  were  inseparably 
associated  with  rum;  and  if  our  troops  swore  terribly  in  Flanders, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  they  also  did  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  one 
of  the  oddest  streaks  in  the  early  New  England  character  that  the 
most  sober  and  Grod-fearing  citizens,  pillars  of  the  church  and  patterns 
of  righteousness,  if  stood  up  in  line  with  matchlocks  in  their  hands, 
immediately  did  their  best  to  fulfil  the  popular  conception  of  an  igno- 
rant, brutal,  and  licentious  soldiery.^ 

This  inconsistency  was  largely  the  result  of  tradition.  When  the 
Puritans  left  Old  England  the  train-bands  there  had  sunk  to  a  veiy 
low  state  of  efficiency.  The  ancient  "Assize  at  Arms"  had  fallen 
completely  to  decay.  The  yeomanry  were  called  out  hardly  once  in 
five  years,  and  even  then  many  paid  the  required  fine  rather  than 
attend.  Few  of  the  members  knew  so  much  as  how  to  load  a  musket, 
though  it  is  to  be  suspected  all  knew  how  to  brew  a  bowl  of  bishop. 

In  the  new  world,  after  the  first  sharp  pinch  of  necessity  for  protection 
against  the  savages  had  passed,  military  training  degenerated  in  the 
same  way.  The  company  drills,  which  had  begun  bravely  enough  once 
a  week,  gradually  ran  down  to  once  a  quarter.  The  discipline  and  in- 
struction amounted  to  almost  nothing.  The  professional  drill-masters 
who  had  been  specially  imported  for  the  piupose  either  died  off  or 
tired  of  the  job  and  returned  to  the  more  exciting  fields  of  Edgehill, 
Marston  Moor,  and  Dunbar.  A  prolonged  period  of  peace  added  to 
the  demoralization.  The  arms  deteriorated  and  were  handled  with 
increasing  carelessness.  Accidents  were  frequent,  sometimes  fatal. 
So  were  brawls  and  affrays,  a  "muster"  affording  capital  opportuni- 
ties to  settle  private  grudges  and  pay  off  old  scores.  If  swords  were 
not  precisely  beaten  into  ploughshares,  helmets  were  quite  possibly 
converted  into  punch-bowls.  Training  days  became  little  more  than 
authorized  occasions  for  letting  off  steam.  Altogether,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Harvard  College  authorities,  the  militia  was  an  excellent  thing 
to  keep  their  young  divinity  students  away  from. 

The  decline  of  discipline  began  very  early.  In  1641,  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Shepard,  minister  at  Cambridge  and  chief  sponsor  for  Harvard 
College,  evidently  after  viewing  a  drill  of  the  local  train-band,  was 

^  This  deplorable  bit  of  psychoanalysis  was  noted  in  Cambridge  so  early  as  1641 1^ 
the  Rev. Thomas  Shepard :  "Take  a  poor  souldier  alone,  he  is  as  other  men ;  but  when 
they  are  got  into  a  knot  together,  now  they  grow  strong  against  all  lawes  of  God  or 
men."    Sermon  on  Subjection  to  Chimin  119. 
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moved  to  observe:  "Men  come  when  they  list  to  those  meetmgs,  and 
so  time  is  lost;  and  when  they  do  come,  [take]  no  care,  I  had  almost 
said  conscience,  to  minde  their  work  in  hand,  and  do  it  with  all  their 
might,  as  it  to  which  they  are  called;  but  Officers  may  speak,  charge, 
cry,  yea  strike  sometimes,  yet  [they]  heed  it  not;  it's  intolerable! 
But  that  Members  of  Churches,  which  should  be  examples  to  others, 
should  do  this,  at  best  it  is  but  brutishnesse.  '*  With  an  inimitable 
mixture  of  the  old  bull-dog  spirit  and  the  new  religious  bigotry,  he 
exclaims:  "If  there  be  but  English  blood  in  a  Christian,  he  will  en- 
deavour to  be  perfect  in  his  Art  herein;  but  if  grace,  much  more;  that 
he  may  make  one  stone  in  the  wall,  and  be  fit  to  shed  his  blood,  if  need 
be,  for  the  defence  of  Christs  servants.  Churches,  and  [the]  cause  of  God. " 
The  clergy,  indeed,  leaned  heavily  on  the  temporal  arm,  and  noted  its 
shakiness  with  keen  apprehension.  "T  is  not  now  an  artillery  day," 
explains  Shepard,  alluding  to  the  sermons  always  preached  on  those 
occasions,  "only  I  must  speak  a  word  because 't  is  a  thing  of  moment, 
and  matter  of  great  conscience  with  me.'' 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  colonial  and  provincial  periods, 
speaking  by  and  large,  the  militia  system  was  notoriously  ineffectual. 
Unless  stiffened  by  professional  aid  from  the  old  world,  the  native 
discipline  and  tactics  savored  strongly  of  the  school  of  Falstaff .  The 
Reverend  Samuel  Nowell  (H.C.  165S)  complained  in  his  Artillery 
Sermon  of  1678  that  the  companies  drilled  "  all  in  a  huddle  and  ri- 
diculously disordered."  Eight  years  later  his  classmate  the  Reverend 
Joshua  Moodey  sought  by  his  exhortations  "to  revive  our  MiUtary 
Discipline,  and  the  Spirit  of  Souldiery,  which  seems  to  be  in  its  wane." 
A  letter  written  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  Wainwright  (H.C. 
1686),  during  the  Port  Royal  Campaign  of  1707,  shows  the  morale  of 
the  New  England  troops  and  the  capacity  of  their  officers  were  then 
dangerously  low.  Of  the  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1745,  Dr.  William 
Douglass  remarked  irreverently  that "  the  Siege  was  carried  on  in  a  tu- 
multuary random  Manner,  and  resembled  a  Cambridge  commence- 
ment." The  newspaper  accounts  of  the  later  musters  show  that  they 
consisted  mainly  of  "elegant  entertainments"  (mostly  spirituous)  pro- 
vided by  the  commanders,  and  elaborately  staged — and  perfectly  use- 
less— sham  battles,  a  good  deal  in  the  nature  of  modern  "pageants." 
Even  in  the  Revolution,  de  Kalb  and  von  Steuben  found  they  could  be 
most  useful  as  drill  sergeants;  Lafayette  beheld  with  stupefaction  an 
American  regiment  take  ground  to  its  right  "by  an  eternal  counter- 
marc^  beginning  on  the  left  flank";  and  Washington  almost  broke 
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his  heart  ii^  struggling  *'to  introduce  order  and  discipline  into 
troops  who  have  from  their  infancy  imbibed  ideas  of  the  most  contrary 
kind. "  The  fact  is  that  your  true-born  Yankee  does  not  take  kindly 
to  the  idea  of  war;  unpreparedness  is  his  long  suit;  he  lays  to  his  soul 
the  flattering  unction  of  a  supposed  invincibility  should  he  **  spring 
to  arms";  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  he  trusts — usuaDy 
with  success  —  to  his  lucky  stars. 

With  the  view  of  the  Harvard  Corporation  the  civil  authorities 
quite  concurred,  though  on  a  somewhat  different  ground.  A  great 
deal  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  militia  system  was  due  to  the  rule  of 
universal  service,  whereby  the  whole  breeched  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion from  sixteen  to  sixty  (or  even  older),  the  fit  and  the  unfit,  the 
willing  and  the  unwilling,  the  sober  and  the  drunken,  were  thrust 
willy-nilly  into  the  drill-ground  with  every  variety  of  weapon  and  every 
degree  of  aptitude.  Still,  even  then  there  was  an  exemption  law, 
and  a  far  more  sensible  one  than  at  present.  It  was  based  not  upon 
the  claims  of  others,  but  upon  the  man's  own  value  to  the  community. 
If  enforced  in  recent  years  it  would  have  prevented  the  now  too  famil- 
iar story  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  flower  of  the  nation's  youth  while  the 
drones  and  the  sluggards  remain  safely  at  home.  Under  its  provisions 
the  leaders  and  the  prospective  leaders  of  the  people,  the  best  educated 
and  the  most  difficult  to  replace,  were  not  called  upon  to  waste  their 
time  in  farcical  training,  or  to  risk  their  lives  in  case  of  war.  Among 
those  specifically  exempted  were  the  clergy,  the  physicians,  the  ma^ 
trates,  and  the  teachers  and  students  of  Harvard  College. 

Nevertheless,  so  strong  was  the  instinct  for  soldiering  already  men- 
tioned, that  no  sooner  was  the  College  started  than  the  students  began 
to  waive  their  rights  and  volunteer  to  "train."  Such  an  evasion 
was  far  from  agreeable  to  their  preceptors,  who  passed  among  the 
very  first  laws  of  the  College  (1642) :  "  None  shall,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  frequent  the  company  and  society  of  such  men  as  lead  an 
ungirt  and  dissolute  life.  Neither  shall  any  without  license  of  the 
Overseers  of  the  Colledge  bee  of  the  [Ancient  and  Honorable]  Artillery 
or  traine-Band."  This  oblique  yet  masterly  thrust,  perhaps  the  first 
rebuke  endured  by  an  organization  long-suffering  but  notoriously 
tough,  was  followed  eight  years  later  by  an  equally  effective  piece  of 
sarcasm.  The  law  was  now  revised  to  read:  "Neither  shall  any 
schollar  exercise  himself  in  any  Military  band,  unlesse  of  knowne 
gravity  and  of  approoved,  sober  and  vertuous  conversation,  and  that 
with  leave  of  the  President  and  his  Tutor." 
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Such  a  qualification  evidently  amounted  (as  was  probably  intended) 
to  a  total  prohibition,  since  for  a  century  after  Harvard  was  founded 
there  is  no  hint  of  an  undergraduate  joining  any  company  or  showing 
any  practical  interest  in  military  afiFairs.  The  only  exception  occurs, 
rather  strangely,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  College  annals  —  and  is 
not  really  an  exception  at  aU,  since  the  student  in  question,  though 
he  took  the  martial  fever  at  the  usual  period,  had  pretty  thoroughly 
recovered  by  the  time  he  became  an  undergraduate,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  entered  at  the  very  mature  age  of  twenty-six. 

This  incipient  warrior  was  John  Oliver,  who  arrived  from  England 
as  a  youth  of  sixteen  with  his  father,  Thomas  Oliver,  in  1632.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  chosen  corporal  to  Captain  Underbill,  who 
commanded  the  "ward  of  two  kept  every  day  att  the  flPort  att  Boston." 
He  was  so  proficient  that  he  was  soon  promoted  to  sergeant,  and  was 
spoken  of  as  '"an  expert  soldier,"  who  showed  much  "usefulness 
through  a  publick  spirit."  As  the  fort  had  "divers  pieces  of  ordnance 
mounted  on  it,"  he  was  evidently  well  versed  in  their  use,  and  may  be 
considered  the  exemplar  and  patron  saint  of  the  present  Harvard 
Artillery  Unit. 

But  Theology,  the  overwhelming  power  of  that  diyr,  must  needs 
snatch  Sergeant  Oliver  from  his  culverins  and  patereros,  and  nip  his 
military  career  in  the  bud.  Along  with  some  threescore  other  early 
Bostonians,  he  was  suspected  of  favoring  the  heresies  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Hutchinson,  and  in  1637  the  whole  group  were  deprived  of  their  arms 
and  ammunition,  lest  they,  "as  others  in  Germany,  in  former  times, 
may,  upon  some  revelation,  make  some  suddaine  irruption  upon  those 
that  differ  from  them  in  judgment."  (Upon  the  startlingly  modem 
sound  of  this  quotation,  which  rings  as  true  to-day  as  almost  three 
centuries  ago,  comment  is  superfiuous.)  In  clearing  himself  of  this 
accusation,  the  young  fighting-man  became  so  deeply  involved  in 
religious  matters  that  he  gave  up  his  brilliant  professional  prospects 
and  entered  Harvard  College  to  study  for  the  ministry.  But  fortune 
was  against  him  once  more.  Scarcely  had  he  graduated,  ranking 
(socially)  first  in  the  Class  of  1645,  ere  he  sickened  and  died.^ 

We  might  here  interject  that,  like  Oliver,  at  least  two  early  presi- 
dents of  Harvard  came  to  their  places  in  the  College  with  an  honor- 
able military  record  behind  them.  John  Leverett  (Class  of  1680) 
took  his  seat  in  1707  fresh  from  his  labors  as  one  of  the  "joint  com- 
missioners for  the  superior  command,  conduct,  rule,  and  government 
^  Sibley,  Harvard  Graduates,  i,  102. 
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of  her  majesty's  forces  on  the  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia  and  L'Ac- 
cadie,"  in  which  he  also  raised  and  commanded  a  company  of  volun- 
teers. He  was  at  the  same  time  lieutenant  of  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
ables.  He  even  administered  the  affairs  of  the  College  in  a  crisp  and 
semi-military  manner  that  proved  wonderfully  effective:  the  institu- 
tion throve  and  expanded,  and  the  students  observed  unusual  disci- 
pline and  order.  The  Beverend  Samuel  Langdon  (H.C.  1740), 
elected  president  in  1774,  was  a  chaplain  to  the  Massachusetts  forces 
in  the  extraordinary  Louisburg  campaign  of  '45;  so  that  when  he  made 
his  famous  prayer  with  the  American  troops  before  they  started  for 
Bunker  Hill  he  was  only  reenacting  a  r6le  familiar  to  him  thirty  years 
before. 

In  his  display  of  "usefulness  through  a  publick  spirit"  by  real  mili- 
tary service,  however,  John  Oliver  left  no  imitators  among  the  rest 
of  the  Harvard  students,  although  some  few  served  in  the  colonial 
wars  after  graduation.  Considering  our  modern  experience  in  these 
matters,  it  is  a  sorry  contrast  to  record  that  of  undergraduates  who 
actually  doffed  cap  and  gown  to  buckle  on  the  harness  of  war,  Mr. 
S.  E.  Morison,  '08,  who  has  made  exhaustive  search,^  can  find  not  one 
until  the  Louisburg  expedition.  For  that  astounding  operation, 
Benjamin  Prescott  (1747),  of  Concord,  and  Da\ad  Lee  (1748),  of 
Marblehead,  were  among  the  volunteers.  Since  Lee  took  the  step 
"without  leave,"  he  was  degraded  fourteen  places  in  the  class  for  his 
unauthorized  patriotism.  He  survived  the  campaign,  and  gamely 
returned  to  take  his  punishment,  but  died  before  graduation.  Pres- 
cott was  "  killed  by  the  Indians  at  C.  Breton,"  and  thus  seems  entitled 
to  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Harvard  undergraduate  who  fell  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 

This  generally  non-belligerent  attitude  of  the  early  collegians  is  the 
more  noticeable  when  compared  with  the  enthusiasm  shown  by 
their  contemporaries  in  the  old  country,  on  whom  their  conduct  was 
supposed  to  be  so  closely  modeled.  Oxford  in  particular  turned  out 
an  inspiring  number  of  student  volunteers  to  fight  for  their  King  in 
the  Civil  War.  One  fifth  of  the  undergraduates  at  Christ  Church 
took  commissions,  and  in  }642  "a  corps  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
men  connected  with  the  University  as  scholars  or  servants  had  been 
organized."  Still,  at  the  younger  university  several  powerful  reasons 
combined  to  make  the  students  pacifists.    The  exemption  law  (which 

'  ''Harvard  in  the  Colonial  Wars,"  OraduaUi  Magazine,  xxvi,  554.  Many  d  the 
fact«  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  have  been  taken  from  this  valuable  study. 
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had  no  parallel  in  England),  the  College  orders,  evidently  reinforced 
by  public  opinion,  and  the  general  ineptitude  of  the  whole  miUtia 
system,  not  to  mention  the  diflScidty  of  providing  themselves  with 
the  necessary  "armor,  breasts,  backs,  headpieces,  and  blunder- 
busses," kept  them  even  from  participating  in  the  trainings  of  the 
local  Cambridge  company. 

Parenthetically,  that  company  did  very  weU  without  them.  It  is 
a  kind  of  dvic  paradox  that  the  town  most  noted  for  such  a  peaceful 
institution  as  a  university  has  bulked  so  large  in  warhke  memorabilia. 
Here  assembled  the  first  American  army,  and  here  Washington  took 
command.  Here  was  designed  and  first  displayed  the  "Cambridge 
Hag,"  from  which  was  later  evolved  our  national  standard.  Here 
was  the  prison-camp  of  the  first  hostile  force  captured  in  the  war  for 
independence.  Hence  marched  the  first  company  of  volimteers  for 
our  internecine  strife.  Here  was  estabUshed  the  first  state  arsenal, 
and  one  of  the  principal  powder  magazines,  recalled  by  "Arsenal 
Square"  and  "Magazine  Street."  So,  even  in  the  infancy  of  the 
settlement,  Cambridge  was  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  two  chief  ; 
military  men  of  the  colony,  Daniel  Patrick.  "This  Captain,"  says 
Winthrop,  "was  entertained  by  us  out  of  Holland  (where  he  was  a 
common  soldier  of  the  Prince's  guard)  to  exercise  our  men.  We  made 
him  a  captain,  and  maintained  him."  He  was  granted  the  little 
knoll  in  the  river  marshes,  ever  since  called  "Captain's  Island." 
The  separate  Cambridge  company  was  organized  the  same  year 
Harvard  was  founded,  and  was  at  first  commanded  by  George  Cooke, 
who  later  went  home  to  fight  and  die  under  Cromwell.  From  that 
time  onward  the  local  train-band  kept  up  a  somewhat  celebrated 
existen<?e,  under  such  noted  leaders  as  Major-General  Daniel  Gookin, 
that  "Kentish  souldier"  who  was  "a  very  forward  man  to  advance 
martial  discipline,  and  withal  the  truths  of  Christ,"  Colonel  Edmund 
Goffe  of  the  Class  of  1690,  and  the  amazingly  versatile  Major-General 
William  Brattle  of  1722,  soldier,  physician,  parson,  lawyer,  politician, 
and  much  eke  beside,  who  retained  his  command  nearly  up  to 
the  Revolution.  Toward  that  date  there  are  also  traces  of  the  very 
unusual  addition  of  a  troop  of  cavalry.^ 

If  the  scholars  could  not  take  part  in  the  training  days  on  Cambridge 

Common,  at  their  very  doors,  they  could  act  as  spectators,  so  long  as 

they  did  not  transgress  the  early  College  law  forbidding  them  to 

"bee  present  at  or  in  any  of  the  Publike  Civil  meetings,  or  Concourse 

^  Paige,  Higtory  qf  Cambridge,  chapter  on  '*Militaiy  History.*'^ 
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of  people,  as  Courts  of  justice,  elections,  fayres,  or  at  Military  ezer- 
d&e  in  the  time  or  howers  of  the  CoUedge  exercise,  Publike  or  private." 
We  can  fancy  them  lining  the  edge  of  the  training  field,  and  jeering 
unmercifully  at  the  preposterous  evolutions  (or  convolutions)  they 
were  not  allowed  to  share.  Sometimes  their  ''sour  grapes*'  attitude 
became  decidedly  troublesome.  A  lively  example  of  their  pranks 
is  found  in  the  faculty  records  of  June  9,  1760,  in  the  case  of  Michael 
James  TroUet,  who  came  all  the  way  from  Surinam  to  join  the  Class 
of  1763,  but  who  did  not  succeed  in  staying  with  them  long. 

w'th  respect  to  TroUet.  Cd'o  Brattle  having  made  complaint  to  us. 
That  the  s'd  TroUet  grossly  insulted  his  train'd  Comp'a  w'h  under  Arms,  by 
firing  a  Squib  or  Serpent  among  their  fire-locks  when  loaded  &  primed  &  all 
grounded,  w'rby  he  great[ly]  endangered  the  limbs  @  least  of  the  Souldiers  & 
Spectators;  yet  he  (CoU'o  Brattle)  having  said.  That  he  wou*d  not  desire  Uie 
said  TroUet  shou'd  be  animadverted  upon  by  us;  Provided  he  wou'd  give 
Satisfaction  to  him  for  that  his  Offence,  Therefore  agreed,  that  before  we 
consider  that  his  Affair,  He  (TroUet)  shou'd  have  Time  &  Opportunity  given 
him  wherein  to  endeav'r  to  make  the  s'd  CoU*o  Brattle  a  proper  Satisfaction. 

But  just  before  this  date  a  new  idea  had  begun  to  pervade  the  Uni- 
versity, very  significant  of  the  changing  opinion  of  the  times,  and  a 
new  sector  to  unfold  in  the  ever-widening  horizon  of  undergraduate 
activities.  The  martial  spirit  of  youth,  so  long  repressed,  awakened 
to  the  pleasing  realization  that  if  it  could  not  join  the  "exercises" 
of  its  elders,  it  might  without  much  trouble  indulge  itself  independ- 
ently. In  other  words,  if  the  students  were  not  wanted  in  the  reg- 
ular militia  companies,  they  could  organize  one  of  their  own  —  pro- 
vided they  could  get  the  arms  and  permission  to  use  them.  How 
their  first  outfit  was  obtained  is  something  of  a  mystery,  but  the  con- 
sent of  the  CoUege  authorities  was  surprisingly  ready.  Craftily  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the  start  of 
the  expedition  which  captured  Quebec  in  1759,  the  undergraduates 
presented  a  petition  "for  Liberty  to  exercise  Themselves  in  the  use  of 
the  Fire-lock  at  convenient  Hours."  To  this  the  faculty  agreed, 
with  the  foUowing  very  reasonable  "Restrictions  or  Proviso's": 

Provided,  that  they  make  no  use  of  their  Drum  any  Where,  but  m  the 
Play-Place  [the  site  of  Memorial  Hall],  nor  .That,  But  in  Play  Time. 

Provided  also.  That  They  exercise  themselves  in  the  use  of  the  Fire4ock 
in  the  Play-Place  only,  and  That  at  no  other  time,  but  after  Evening  Prayers^ 

Provided  also,  That  they  behave  themselves  orderly  in  their  Exercise,  & 
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Particularly  That  They  explode  not  any  of  their  Fire-Locks  in  the  College 
Yard,  or  Elsewhere  (Except  Vollies  in  the  Field  of  Exercise). 

Provided  also.  That  after  their  Exercise,  they  absolutely  clear  the 
College  of  all  their  Fire-Arms,  so  that  if  any  fire-lock  be  found  in  any 
Chamber  of  the  College  in  the  Evening  or  on  the  next  Day,  before  Eve- 
ning Prayers,  And  also  if  any  Breach  be  made  upon  any  one  of  the  above 
Articles,  Then  the  Liberty  above  granted,  of  Exercising  the  Fire-Lock,  shall 
be  immediately  prohibited  to  Them.^ 

Apparently  we  have  here  the  germination  of  the  first  military  com- 
pany at  Harvard.  Ten  years  later  we  find  it  fully  developed.  As  all 
nomenclature  was  then  of  classical  elegance,  it  was  known  as  the 
Marti-Mercurian  Band  —  which  was,  after  all,  much  better  than  the 
"Harvard  Blues"  or  the  "Langdon  light  Infantry"  —  and  its  flag, 
long  preserved  but  now  perished,  bore  the  motto  "Tam  Marti  Quam 
Mercurio."  In  1769  its  captain  was  William  Wetmore,  of  the  Class 
of  1770.  It  bad  become  so  well  equipped  that  it  boasted  a  full  uni- 
form—  a  three-cornered  hat,  a  blue  coat  turned  up  with  white, 
nankeen  "smalls,"  white  stockings,  and  top-boots  (some  accounts 
say  black  gaiters),  precisely  the  "buff  and  blue"  afterwards  adopted 
and  made  immortal  by  the  Continental  Army.  Its  oflScers  seem  to 
have  been  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  an  "ensign"  or  second  lieutenant, 
and  an  "adjutant"  or  first  sergeant.  It  had  in  its  best  estate  about 
a  hundred  members,  with  its  own  field  music.  Fmlher  traditions 
concerning  this  epochal  organization  are  lamentably  few,  but  one 
cheerful  detail  is  still  remembered;  when  the  company  was  dismissed 
after  drill,  the  regular  custom  of  all  trainings  was  observed  by  "pass- 
ing round  three  or  four  buckets  of  toddy." 

Up  to  1771  the  members  seem  to  have  followed  the  ancient  custom 
of  providing  their  own  arms,  but  at  that  date  another  highly  signifi- 
cant privilege  was  granted.  The  Great  and  General  Court  was  then 
occupying  Harvard  Hall  for  its  sessions,  and  was  so  impressed  by  what 
it  saw  of  the  Band  that  on  April  16  of  that  year  it  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  message  to  Governor  Hutchinson,  asking  for  one 
hundred  of  the  Province  arms,  "to  be  deposited  in  Cambridge  for  the 
use  of  the  students  of  Harvard-College."  To  this  request  President 
Locke,  a  warm  "friend  to  American  Liberty,"  added  his  endorsement 

*  Faculty  Records,  April  7, 1759.  Seven  years  later  the  military  drill  was  influencing 
ooUege  life  considerably.  The  mutineers  in  the  Great  Butter  Rebellion  of  1766  state: 
"  We  formed  ourselves  into  regular  Ranks,  marched  in  a  Body  to  his  [the  President's] 
House.*' 
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in  a  personal  letter  ^  to  the  Governor,  which  might  almost  have  been 
written  in  1915. 

The  Students  in  Conseq :  of  this,  have  been  pressing  me  to  express  to  you 
my  sentiments  upon  it,  and  to  desire  you  would  be  pleased  to  indulge  them. 
As  the  use  of  Arms  among  them  is  left  pretty  much  to  my  direction  I  have 
encouraged  'em  in  military  Exercise  —  and  so  long  as  they  are  orderly  I  can't 
but  think  it  will  be  usefull.  —  They  must  they  will  have  some  exercise  —  if 
it  b  not  regular  it  will  often  be  mischievous  —  I  query  also  whether,  consider- 
ing the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  may  not  properly  be  looked  on  as  a  part 
of  liberal  education  which  if  they  do  not  learn  now  they  will  not  have  so  good 
an  opportunity  to  learn  hereafter  —  many  of  these  youths  will  in  time  prob- 
ably be  military  Officers,  and  it  must  be  in  a  degree  incongruous  to  have  the 
Command  of  Troops  and  not  be  able  to  give  'em  an  example  of  military  skill. 

As  to  the  proper  care  and  safeguarding  of  the  equipment  he  pro- 
poses that  the  arms  should  be 

kept  in  the  hebrew  School*  all  together  —  that  the  four  officers  should  have  the 
Charge  of  delivering  them  out  and  of  seeing  them  retumd.  That  each  stu- 
dent should  have  his  name  somehow  fastened  on  his  Arms  —  be  obliged  to  use 
the  same  stand  —  and  to  be  responsible  for  any  damages  it  shall  receive. 

Although  the  number  of  arms  asked  for  shows  that  fully  one  half 
the  students  were  drilling  in  more  or  less  open  preparation  for  the 
conflict  that  was  now  almost  inevitable,  Hutchinson  somehow  allowed 
this  dangerous  bit  of  encouragement  to  go  through.  The  academic 
arsenal  in  the  Hebrew  School  was  duly  established,  and  continued 
until  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities;  for  it  is  related  that  on  that 
thrice-memorable  "nineteenth  of  April  in  'seventy-five,'*  one  at  least 
of  the  scholars  "hastily  equipped  himself  from  the  armory  of  the 
college  company,  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  fou^t  gal- 
lantly during  the  day."  * 

*  Massachusetts  Archives,  58/596. 

'  Hebrew  had  been  a  waning  study  for  years,  but  was  a  kind  of  shibboleth  with  the 
Corporation.  When  the  first  Harvard  Hall  was  burned  in  1764,  the  rebuilding  oom- 
mittee  reported  "That  as  the  Hall  and  Library,  the  apparatus-room,  and  Hebrew- 
school,  the  Kitchen  and  Buttery  were  in  the  old  house  &  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  college,  it  appeared  to  the  conunittee  that  those  rooms  must  be  made  a  part  of 
the  new  building.**-  Accordingly  the  second  Harvard  contained  a  new  "Hebrew 
School"  (or  as  we  should  say,  school-room),  a  small  apartment  15xl7H  ft.,  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor,  next  the  "Philosophy  School"  or  physical  lab- 
oratory. Probably  very  few  Hebrew  classes  were  held  there,  and  by  1771  it  was 
evidently  disused  altogether.    See  Colonial  Society  Tramadioru,  nv,  14-16. 

•  Lincoln,  History  oj  WorcesUr^  233. 
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Meantime  a  third  significant  alteration  was  taking  place  in  the 
University's  tra^ditional  attitude  of  pacifism.  The  College  was  no 
longer  a  mere  divinity  school,  the  rule  that  students  must  get  special 
permission  to  ''train"  had  been  repealed  long  ago,  and  although 
the  Cambridge  company  had  probably  looked  with  disfavor  upon 
"college  boys"  as  members  up  to  this  time,  yet  now,  when  the  whole 
province  was  reorganizing  its  miUtia,  collecting  warlike  stores,  and 
generally  getting  ready  for  trouble,  likely-looking  scholars  had  no 
.  difficulty  in  joining  up.  The  influences  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
sketch  were  allowed  free  play.  We  can  trace  the  whole  process  from 
the  diary  of  Samuel  Chandler,^  of  Gloucester,  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  1775: 

1773  May  26.  I  see  the  Cadets  exercise  in  king  Street  [Boston]  likewise 
hear  the  band  of  Musick  which  has  lately  come  over. 

December  15.  I  hear  from  Boston  yt  there  was  a  Mob  this  Evening  &  the 
Vessels  were  horded  and  ye  Tea  hove  overbord,  —  huzzar  — 

1774  September  18.  At  Noon  News  came  from  Boston  Committee  to 
this  Town  that  the  Soldiers  had  their  Packs  on  their  Backs  &  a  Number  of 
Boats  on  this  side  of  the  Common,  it  much  alarmed  the  People  who  have 
kept  watch  all  Night  up  the  River  expecting  they  were  a  going  to  Watertown 
to  git  the  Cannon  but  they  never  came  from  their  Camp. 

Sep.  20.  this  afternoon  the  Company  turned  out  here,  they  were  very 
full  [sic],  Capt.  Gardner  examined  all  their  Arms  and  made  a  long  Speach  on 
Liberty  ... 

Sep.  21.  I  went  to  Boston  &  .  .  .  see  the  Soldiers  fire  in  the  Common, 
went  over  to  the  Neck  where  they  were  working  in  the  intrenchments. 

October  7,  Fryday.  last  Wednesday  I  joyn'd  the  Company  in  order  to 
lam  the  Exercises  &c. 

Just  how  many  undergraduates  followed  Chandler's  example  is 
impossible  to  say.  No  rolls  exist  of  the  Cambridge  company,  in 
which  they  would  naturally  enlist,  up  to  the  day  of  Lexington  and 
Concord.  As  that  day  fell  in  the  spring  vacation,  most  of  them  were 
absent;  but  at  least  three  "scholars"  are  put  down  in  the  "Muster 
Roll  of  the  company  under  the  command  of  Captain  Saml  Thatcher, 
in  Colo  Gardner's  Regiment  of  militia,  which  marchd  on  the  alarm, 
April  19,  1775."  These  were  John  Haven,  of  Dedham,  a  junior,  and 
Edward  Bangs,  of  Harwich,  and  Daniel  Kilham,  of  Wenham,  sopho- 
mores. 

Turning  for  a  moment  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective  side  of 
^  Oraduates*  Magazine,  x,  375,  etc. 
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the  part  played  by  Harvard  College  on  that  day»  it  is  worth  noting 
that  (according  to  Jeremy  Belknap,  a  contemporary  chronicler) 
General  Gage's  plan  of  operations  for  the  British  expedition  to  Con- 
cord was  to  bring  it  on  its  return  march  through  Cambridge,  where 
it  was  to  be  met  by  heavy  reinforcements.  The  combined  force 
was  then  to  entrench  on  the  Conunon,  take  possession  of  the  town, 
and  destroy  the  public  buildings,  especially  the  colleges.  A  general 
policy  of  "^frightfulness"  was  to  be  followed  that  would  result  in  the 
submission  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore, 
to  be  able  to  record  that  in  the  persons  of  these  three  students.  Har- 
vard did  what  it  could  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 

This  brings  us  to  the  very  interesting  question:  How  many  Ha^ 
vard  undergraduates  fought  in  the  Revolution?  And  the  answer 
must  be  given  regretfully:  Mighty  few.  The  new  order  of  things 
was  too  unprecedented,  and  the  old  prejudices  and  restrictions  were 
too  strong,  to  permit  many  of  the  Marti-Mercurians  to  march  forth 
to  the  actual  ordeal  by  battle.  And  candor  compels  the  confession 
that  several  who  did  march  up  the  hill  very  soon  followed  the  tactics 
of  the  celebrated  King  of  France.     . 

President  Langdon's  most  respectful  Compliments  to  his  Excellency  Genl 
Washington,  certifying  that  Saml  Woodward  a  Serjeant  in  the  late  Colo 
Gardner's  Regiment,  &  in  Capt  Fuller's  Company,  is  a  student  of  Harvard 
College  in  his  last  year  &  begs  my  Intercession  that  he  may  be  discharged 
from  his  military  services. 

Monday  Noon  Septr  18  [17751 

President  Langdon's  repeated  profession  of  high  esteem  for  his  Excellency 
Genl  Washington,  asking  pardon  for  troubling  him  so  often  with  Billets  — 
but  hoping  for  a  favorable  reception  of  another  Certificate,  viz,  that  John 
Child  an  Ensign  in  Capt  Craft's  Company  of  the  Regiment  lately  under  Colo 
Gardner  deceased,  is  a  Student  of  Harvard  College  now  in  his  last  year,  &  is 
earnestly  desirous  of  perfecting  his  public  Education. 

Monday  Afternoon  Septr  18  1775  — 

President  Langdon's  most  respectful  Compliments  to  his  Excellency  Gen- 
eral Washington;  begging  leave  to  certify  him  that  Mr  Edmund  Foster,  now 
a  Serjeant  in  Capt  Pond's  Company  &  Colo  Joseph  Reeds  Regiment  stationed 
at  Roxbury,  is  a  Candidate  for  admission  into  Harvard  College,  &  desirous 
of  time  to  revive  his  acquaintance  with  the  Classics  that  he  may  join  this 
Seminary  as  soon  as  possible;  tho'  it  will  be  with  regret  if  he  leaves  the  serv- 
ice of  his  Country,  yet  his  Age  pleads  for  your  permission  to  return  to  his 
studies  — 

Saturday  Momg  Octor  28  —  [1775]  * 

^  Oraduates*  Magazine,  be,  810. 
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The  above  applications  were  all  granted.  It  is  additionally  re- 
grettable that  Foster,  having  invoked  the  protection  of  Harvard 
College  to  get  out  of  his  obligations,  incontinently  changed  his  mind 
and  went  to  Yale. 

The  careful  investigations^  of  H.  N.  Blake,  LL.B.  *58,  supple^ 
mented  by  other  sources,  show  that  out  of  nearly  two  hundred  under- 
graduates in  the  four  dasses  at  Cambridge  when  the  call  to  arms 
sounded,  scarcely  a  couple  of  dozen  responded  before  taking  their 
degrees,  and  many  of  them  for  very  brief  periods.  The  following 
merely  joined  the  hue  and  cry  on  April  19,  1775.  (Their  ages,  taken 
from  the  Faculty  Records,  are  at  the  time  of  entering  college.) 

Ebenezer  Battelle,  *75,  of  Dedham  (17)  —  private  in  his  father's  company; 
service,  eight  days.     After  graduating  did  a  little  militia  work  in  1777  and 

'    1778.^ 

John  Haven,  *76,  of  Dedham  (19) — minuteman,  Thatcher's  company, 
Gardner's  regiment  After  graduating  shipped  as  surgeon  on  a  vessel  that 
was  lost  at  sea. 

£dward  Bangs,  '77,  of  Harwich  (16)  —  minuteman,  same  as  preceding. 
"Saved  the  life  of  a  British  soldier  severely  wounded,  who  had  been  over- 
taken in  flight,  and  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  his  cap- 
tors." 

Daniel  Kilham,  '77,  of  Wenham  (20)  —  same  as  preceding;  service,  two  days. 

Thomas  Noyes,  *77,  of  Newbury  (19)  —  captain  of  minutemen;  service,  four 
days.  After  graduating  served  in  John  Noyes's  company,  Johnson's  regi- 
ment, August  to  November,  1777,  "Northern  Department" 

Aaron  Bancroft,  '78,  of  Reading  (18)  —  minuteman  at  Lexington;  also  at 
Bunker  Hill. 

The  following  seniors  enlisted  immediately,  but  as  there  were  no 
more  CoUege  exercises  until  after  the  usual  time  for  Commencement, 
having  good  records  they  received  their  degrees  in  course,  by  "  gen- 
eral diploma  ";  i.e.,  they  were  "  undergraduates  "  only  in  a  techni- 
cal sense: 

Samuel  Dogget,  '75,  of  Boston  (16)  —  2d  lieutenant,  Gridley's  Artillery  regi- 
ment. May  to  December,  1775;  2d  lieutenant,  Knox's  artillery  regiment, 
all  of  1776;  1st  lieutenant,  second  company,  First  Suffolk  Regiment  mili- 
tia, commissioned  October  2,  1778. 

^  "Harvard  Soldiers  and  SaHors  in  the  American  Revolution,"  Oraduates*  Magazine, 
xxvni,  243. 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  after  the  formation  of  the  regular  Continental 
Army,  the  militia  acted  merely  as  a  "home  guard,"  and  took  the  field  only  on  an  emer- 
gency, such  as  the  Burgoyne  Campaign  of  1777. 
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Isaac  Hall,  '75,  of  Boston  (16)  —  captain  of  a  company  of  minutemen, 
April  19,  1775;  captain,  Gardner's  regiment,  April  to  December,  1775. 

Benjamin  Heywood,  '75,  of  (?),  (?)  —  lieutenant,  Nixon's  regiment.  May 
to  December,  1775;  2d  lieutenant  (later  paymaster)  Fourth  Continental 
Infantry,  all  of  1776;  lieutenant  and  paymaster.  Sixth  Massachusetts,  Jaa- 
uary,  1777.  Burgoyne  campaign.  A  letter  from  William  Weeks,  *75,  pay- 
master in  Scammel's  (Third  New  Hampshire)  Continental  Regiment,  dated 
Stillwater,  August  6, 1777,  mentions  ''my  classmate  Haywood"  as  present 
Captain,  AprQ  10, 1779.    Served  to  June.  178S. 

Jonathan  Maynard,  *75,  of  Framingham  (19)  —  sergeant  (later  lieutenant), 
Drury'^  company,  Nixon's  regiment.  May  to  December,  1775.  Returned 
to  College  and  took  his  degree  in  1776.  1st  lieutenant.  Seventh  Massa- 
chusetts, January  1, 1777.  Mentioned  as  present  in  Weeks's  letter  above. 
Taken  prisoner  at  Coverskill  in  1778.  Exchanged  in  1780.  Captain- 
lieutenant,  September  20,  1780.  Captain,  January  25,  1781.  Retired, 
January  1,  1788. 

Levi  Willard,  '75,  of  Lancaster  (14)  —  surgeon.  Reed's  regiment.  May  to 
December,  1775. 

The  following  lower-class  men  served  for  such  short  terms  before 
graduation  that  their  studies  were  not  seriously  interfered  with,  and 
they  took  their  degrees  in  course: 

John  Child,  '76,  of  Roxbury  (16)  —  2d  lieutenant  (ensign),  Craft's  company, 
Gardner's  regiment.  May  to  December,  1775.  See  President  Langdon's 
letter  above.  After  graduation,  1st  lieutenant  (later  captain),  Jackson's 
Continental  Regiment,  May  12,  1T77.    Resigned  October  17,  1778. 

John  Remington,  '76,  of  Watertown  (17)  —  ensign.  Ninth  Continental  In- 
fantry (Rhode  Island),  all  of  1776;  2d  lieutenant,  January  1, 1777. 

Samuel  Woodward,  '76,  of  Weston  (16)  —  minuteman  in  Lamson's  company, 
April  19,  1775;  service,  one  day.  Later  sergeant,  Fuller's  company, 
Gardner's  regiment.  See  President  Langdon's  letter  above.  Discharged 
September  22,  1775.  After  graduation,  surgeon's  mate,  Fourth  Massa- 
chusetts, April  7,  1780.  Ti*ansferred  to  Third  Continental  Artillery, 
May  24,  1782;  service,  one  month. 

Hodijah  Baylies,  '77,  of  Taunton  (16)  —  1st  lieutenant,  Jackson's  Continental 
Regiment,  February,  1777.  Resigned  November  1.  Major  and  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Lincoln,  December.  Savannah,  etc.  Taken  prisonar 
at  Charleston,  May,  1780.  Exchanged.  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  aide- 
de-camp  to  Washington,  May  14,  1782,  to  December  23,  1783.  York- 
town,  etc. 

Samuel  Crosby,  *77,  of  Shrewsbury  (16)  —  surgeon,  Twenty-First  Continental 
Infantry,  all  (?)  of  1776.  After  graduation,  surgeon  in  Massachusetts 
militia,  1777  to  1779. 
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Nathaniel  Healey,  '77,  of  Kensington  (16)  —  captain  in  Learned's  regiment, 
May  to  December,  1775.  Captain  (later  colonel)  in  Massachusetts  militia, 
1776  to  1779. 

Benjamin  Lincoln,  '77,  of  Hingham  (16)  —  Chamberlain's  company,  Thomas's 
regiment,  October.  1775.  Stationed  at  Roxbury.  Granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  College  at  request  of  his  father.  General  Lincoln, "  to  accompany 
him  in  the  military  Service  of  his  Country,"  and  absent  from  December  8, 

1776,  to  April  8, 1777.    Also  granted  several  short  leaves,  one  to  four  weeks. 
Ephraim  Smith,  '77,  of  HoUis  (17)  —  sergeant,  April  19, 1775;  ^  lieutenant, 

Whitcomb's  regiment.  May  to  December,  1775. 

Henry  Goodwin,  *78,  of  Boston  (14)  — captain's  clerk,  brigantine  Independence, 
June  15, 1776;  service  three  months,  eight  days.  Same,  January  1, 1777, 
for  two  months.  Returned  to  College  in  March,  1777,  and  petitioned  to 
be  restored  to  his  Class,  on  the  grounds  that  ''he  was  shut  up  in  Boston 
during  the  whole  Time  of  that  Town's  being  in  Possession  of  the  British 
Troops,  &  that  soon  after,  he  enter'd  into  the  Service  of  this  State  by  Sea, 
&  was  taken  by  the  Enemy  &  carried  into  Halifax,  from  whence  he  lately 
made  his  Escape."  Granted,  March  31.  Council  warrant  for  £30  le,  4d, 
to  him  for  wages,  and  allowance  for  expenses  incurred  in  his  escape,  October 
21, 1777. 

Cornelius  Lynde,  '78,  of  Brookfield  (22)  —  sergeant,  Thayer's  company. 
Fellows 's  regiment,  August,  1775.  Hopkins's  company,  Warner's  reg- 
iment ("Green  Mountain  Boys"),  January  15,  1776.  Quebec  Campaign. 
Fourth  ensign,  Satterlee's  company,  Elmore's  regiment,  April  15,  1776. 
Discharged  February  1,  1777,  at  Albany.  Returned  to  College  several 
weeks  before  that  date  and  petitioned  to  be  restored  to  his  class,  "offering 
in  excuse  for  his  Abscence,  that  he  has  been  ingaged  in  the  Service  of  his 
Coimtry,  as  an  officer  in  the  Continental  Army."     Granted  January  1, 

1777,  "in  consideration  of  the  indigence  of  his  Circumstances,  his  fair  char- 
acter while  resident  here,  &  his  repeated  advancements  in  the  Army! 
evidencing  his  good  conduct  while  absent. "  After  graduation,  sergeant- 
major  and  quartermaster,  Simonds's  (Berkshire)  regiment.  To  Northern 
frontier  October  12-19, 1780,  "on  an  alarm."  Became  prominent  citizen 
of  Williamstown,  Vermont,  and  pensioned  in  1818. 

Nathaniel  Weare,  '78,  of  Hampton  (17)  —  sergeant,  Elkins's  company, 
November  5,  1775.    Coast  defence  at  Pierce's  Island.    Chandler's  com- 
pany. Chase's  regiment.  New  Hampshire  militia,  September,  1777;  serv- 
ice, one  month.    Stillwater. 
Only  the  following  had  their  college  careers  actually  broken  off: 

Ebenezer  Crosby,  *77,  of  Braintree  (now  Quincy)  (20)  —  hospital  mate, 
October,  1775;  surgeon's  mate,  flying  [i.e.,  field]  hospital,  January,  1777; 
surgeon  to  Washington's  body-guard,  June,  1779.  Resigned,  January, 
1781.  Marked  in  Faculty  Records,  "left  college."  Received  his  A.B.  in 
178«,  as  of  1777.    Also  M  J).  (U.  of  Pa.)  1780,  etc. 
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Richard  Perkins  Bridge,  '78,  of  Framingham  (17)  —  surgeon's  mate,  brigan- 
tine  Tyrannicide,  March,  1777.  Marked  "left  college."  Never  received 
degree. 

William  Spooner,  '78,  of  Boston  (14)  —  Lincoln's  independent  company, 
May,  1775,  to  1776.  Coast  defence  at  Hingham.  Bombardier,  Bryant's 
company,  Crane's  artillery  regiment,  March,  1777.  Three-year  enlistment. 
Lost  arm  at  Brandywine,  September  11,  1777.  Hospital.  Corps  of  In- 
valids, Boston,  1778  to  1780.  Pensioned,  September,  178«.  Received 
his  A.B.  in  course,  apparently  by  special  dispensation.  Also  M.D.  (Edin.) 
1785.     Overseer,  etc. 

Job  Sumner,  '78,  of  Milton  (Probably  20)  —  Bradley's  company,  Robinson's 
regiment,  April,  1775;  service  four  days.  Ensign,  Draper's  company, 
Gardner's  (Thirty-Seventh)  regiment.  May  to  December,  1775;  1st  lieuten- 
ant, Twenty-Fifth  Continental  Infantry,  January,  1776;  Captain,  Third 
Massachusetts,  January,  1777.  Mentioned  in  letter  of  William  Weeks, 
'75,  as  "my  freshman  Sumner  at  College,  who  is  a  captain  of  a  company 
from  Milton,"  Stillwater,  August  6,  1777.  Major,  as  of  October  1. 1782. 
Retained  as  captain,  Jackson's  Continental  Regiment,  November,  1783. 
Served  to  June,  1784.  Received  A.B.  in  1785,  as  of  1778.  Faculty  abates 
his  quarter-bill  charges,  June,  1777,  "as  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  Army 
ever  smce  the  Commencement  of  the  War,  tho  he  never  appeared  to  give 
up  his  Relation  to  the  College."  Died  in  1789  and  buried  in  Trinity  Church- 
yard, New  York  City. 

After  1778,  when  the  classes  were  smaller  and  the  worst  of  the  fight- 
ing was  over,  scarcely  a  name  appears  that  can  properly  be  added  to 
this  earliest  Harvard  "roll  of  honor." 

If  the  Marti-Mercurian  Band  was  kept  alive  through  those  bitter 
years  it  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  That  was 
no  time  for  boys  to  be  strutting  in  blue  coats  and  nankeen  smalls,  and 
the  "province  arms"  were  unquestionably  reclaimed  for  more  deadly 
purposes.  After  the  war,  though,  it  was  floated  again  for  a  little 
while,  until  the  great  tide  of  mihtary  interests,  that  had  slowly  risen, 
engulfed  the  whole  population,  and  as  slowly  sunk,  left  it  hof)elessly 
stranded  on  the  sands  of  time.  Its  last  known  captain  was  Solomon 
Vose,  of  the  Class  of  1787,  although  zealous  antiquaries  have  traced  its 
existence,  in  some  form,  as  far  as  1793. 

There  followed  nearly  a  generation  of  peace.  At  Harvard  the 
youthful  instinct  for  "playing  soldiers"  flickered  up  now  and  then, 
especially  among  the  under-class  men,  but  died  out  again  in  a  haze 
of  speculation.    Thus  Timothy  Fuller  of  1801  in  his  diary: 

1798  Aug.  31.  Our  Coffee  club  met  at  9  o'clock  p.m,  to  discuss  the  expedi- 
ency of  forming  a  Mavortian  band  among  the  students  of  the  lower  classes, 
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for  the  seniors  refuse  to  take  any  part  in  it.    After  considerable  debate  it 
was  decided  to  advocate  the  plan  and  we  subscribed  to  the  proposed  articles.^ 

But  nothing  came  of  such  echoes  of  the  brave  jiays  of  old. 

WTien  the  period  of  strained  relations  with  Great  Britain  arrived, 
however,  and  fresh  war  talk  began  to  be  heard,  the  influence  of  pubUc 
opinion  was  soon  felt  once  more  among  the  susceptible  undergraduates. 
And  now  a  really  remarkable  College  company  arose,  fostered  by  both 
State  and  University  authorities,  and  marking  the  beginning  of  what 
may  be  called  the  modem  era  of  military  affairs  at  Harvard.  This 
was  the  famous  Washington  Corps.  It  seems  to  have  owed  its  incep- 
tion to  Elbridge  Gerry,  then  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  as  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1762  hsA  doubtless  joined  in  the  formation  of 
the  Marti-Mercurian  Band  and  seen  what  collegians  could  do  with 
military  drill.  In  December  of  1811  he  arranged  for  a  grant  of  arms 
from  the  State,  and  the  company  was  soon  in  working  order.  There 
were  at  first  about  eighty  members,  only  seniors  and  juniors  over  five 
feet  five  inches  in  height  being  eligible.  Adam  L.  Bingaman,  '12,  was 
the  first  captain,  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright,  *12  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  New  York),  lieutenant,  and  George  Thacher,  '12,  ensign.  The 
uniform  was  an  ordinary  black  hat,  blue  coat,  white  waistcoat,  white 
pantaloons,  white  gaiters,  and  white  belt  —  a  very  dressy  combina- 
tion. The  oflScers,  all  seniors,  wore  military  chapeaux,  sashes,  and 
sabres. 

In  the  autunm  of  1812  the  new  company  was  presented,  amidst 
enormous  enthusiasm,  with  a  "banner,"  embroidered,  painted,  and 
gilded  by  the  young  ladies  of  Cambridge.  This  very  elaborate  flag 
was  almost  square,  bearing  at  the  top  the  old  motto,  "Tam  Marti 
Quam  Mercurio,"  and  at  the  bottom  the  new  title,  "Washington 
Corps."  Emblematic  devices  filled  the  centre.  The  standard  had  a 
varied  history.  During  the  life  of  the  Corps  it  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  reverence,  and  the  formality  with  which  it  was  brought  forth 
from  the  middle  entry  of  Holworthy  for  a  parade  was  one  of  the  most 
impressive  ceremonies  of  the  occasion.  When  the  days  of  its  pride 
were  done,  it  waa  left  to  moth  and  dust  in  a, forgotten  corner.  Later 
it  was  haled  forth  to  become  an  object  of  derision.  Old  and  tattered, 
it  figured  among  the  miscellaneous  oddments  carried  in  the  mock  pa- 
rades of  the  "Navy  Club,"  as  late  as  1846.  Finally  it  disappeared 
altogether.    In  1886  its  horribly  mutilated  remains  were  discovered 

*  Cambridge  Historical  Society,  Proceedings,  xi,  S5. 
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and  identified  in  the  rooms  of  the  Porcellian  Club,  where  it  now  re- 
poses as  one  of  their  chief  treasures. 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  Washington  Corps  exhibited  the  utmost 
activity.  (A  few  of  its*members  are  known  to  have  enlisted,^  but  the 
undergraduate  roll  of  honor  for  this  conflict  has  never  been  completed.) 
Its  drills  were  carried  on,  true  to  tradition,  at  or  near  the  historic 
"play-place'*  of  1759.  A  graduate  of  1818  long  afterwards  recalled 
its  spirit,  precision,  and  discipline,  excelling  any  of  the  regular  militia 
companies  in  the  neighborhood.  It  became  so  renowned  that  it  reg- 
ularly gave  exhibition  drills  in  Boston.  That  of  July,  1814,  under 
Captain  Martin  Brimmer,  excited  particular  admiration.  '"The  fir- 
ings," says  a  contemporary  account,  "were  the  closest  we  have  ever 
heard."  On  another  occasion,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  the  volley  was  "as 
one  gun."  On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace  in  1815,  "the  H.  W. 
Corps  paraded  &  fired  a  salute;  Mr.  Porter  treated  the  company" 
at  his  famous  tavern  just  on  the  Cambridge  side  of  the  present  Ander- 
son Bridge. 

Besides  the  Boston  drills,  a  gala  day  was  held  in  October  for  several 
years,  when  the  company  marched  to  Medford  to  be  reviewed  and 
entertained  by  Governor  John  Brooks,  one  of  the  most  popular  old 
heroes  of  the  Revolution.  In  1816  President  Monroe  visited  Harvard. 
He  was  escorted  from  Boston  by  the  Washington  Corps  and  given  a 
complimentary  review,  which  so  delighted  him  that  on  the  spot  he 
offered  its  captain,  James  W.  Sever,  '17,  a  cadetship  at  West  Point. 
Sever  regretfully  declined  owing  to  family  reasons,  and  afterward 
became  commander  of  the  Boston  Cadets  instead. 

In  1821,  when  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  the  country  was  on  the 
ebb  once  again,  the  Washington  Corps,  so  far  from  sharing  in  the  gen- 
eral decline,  received  a  new  and  powerful  impetus  in  the  shape  of  the 
visit  to  Boston  of  the  West  Point  Cadets.  Their  organization,  their 
uniform,  and  their  clock-like  precision  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  collegians,  and  were  all  eagerly  copied.  The  next  summer  the 
Corps  was  remodeled.  A  second  grant  of  improved  arms  was  obtained 
from  the  State.  The  force  was  turned  into  a  battalion  of  four  com- 
panies, with  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  commanded  by  a 
lieutenant-colonel.  The  first  incumbent  was  George  Peabody,  of  '23. 
The  old-fashioned  single  rank  formation  was  changed  to  double  rank, 
based  on  "Scott's  Manual."  The  uniform  was  made  to  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  West  Point  style.  Fortunately,  the  College 
dress  then  prescribed  for  undergraduates  was  a  dark  gray  Oxford 

H.  N.  Blake,  "Harvard  in  the  War  (^  1S12."  QTodwOM'  Magmne,  xxv^  525. 
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mixed,  single-breasted  coat,  with  claw-hammer  tails.  Over  this  were 
put  the  white  cross-belts  and  waist-belt  of  the  cadets.  The  officers 
wore  the  same  coat,  enlivened  with  gilt  buttons  and  gold  epaulets, 
white  trousers,  black  shako  with  fountain  plume,  scarlet  sash,  white 
sword-belt,  and  straight  sword. 

Hard  and  constant  drills,  by  squad,  by  company,  and  by  battalion, 
produced  an  astonishing  proficiency.  In  their  zeal,  the  Washingto- 
nians  even  attempted  to  pitch  a  practice  camp  near  the  river-bank, 
about  op  the  site  of  Longfellow  Park.  Here,  in  the  single  afternoon 
permitted  them,  tents  were  set  up  and  struck,  guard  mounted  and 
relieved,  and  a  "practice  **  meal  issued;  but  the  time  proved  too  inade- 
quate, and  in  a  couple  of  years  the  experiment  was  given  up. 

In  1825  a  third  loan  of  arms  was  negotiated,  and  the  Corps  was  ac- 
tually recognized  in  the  College  Catalogue:  "Military  exercises  are 
allowed  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  12  to  1  or  after  evening 
Commons,  with  music  not  oftener  than  every  other  time,  and  liberty 
of  parading  on  the  afternoon  of  Exhibition  days.'"  The  limitation  on 
music  was  to  keep  down  expenses :  it  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  Corps 
that  their  annual  assessment  was  not  over  five  or  six  dollars.  For 
several  (College)  generations  the  field  music  emanated  from  two  noted 
local  characters,  "Old  Simpson"  the  drummer,  and  "Old  Smith" 
the  fifer.  "Fifty  years  ago,"  said  John  Holmes  (H.C.  1832)  in  1875, 
"the  rub-a-dub  of  the  College  Company  in  the  September  evenings 
wa5  considered  by  children  as  natural  to  Cambridge  Common  as  the 
chirp  of  the  crickets."  *  On  formal  parades  a  brigade  band  of  twenty- 
eight  pieces  was  hired. 

These  parades  on  the  three  annual  "Exhibition  days"  of  the  Col- 
lege, in  October,  May,  and  July  —  the  term  then  continued  till  the 
last  of  August! — took  the  place  after  1822  of  the  expeditions  to 
Boston  and  elsewhere.  They  were  justly  famed,  and  occupied  all  the 
afternoon,  probably  much  more  agreeably  for  the  spectators  than  the 
interminable  "speaking  of  pieces"  in  the  hot  and  crowded  chapel  all 
the  morning.  The  battalion  performed  evolutions  of  the  highest 
accuracy  in  the  Yard  and  on  the  Common  —  the  old  training  field  — 
one  of  the  favorite  "stunts"  being  to  march,  company  front,  the  whole 
length  of  the  Yard  and  halt  in  front  of  Holworthy,  when  the  line  sel- 
dom required  more  than  two  or  three  inches  to  dress. 

In  1828,  under  the  command  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  freshmen  were 
admitted  to  the  ranks^  and  few  seniors  took  part  unless  officers.    The 

^  Harvard  Book,  i,  67. 
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honor  of  leading  the  organization  was  very  eagerly  sought.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  the  three  greatest  prizes  of  College  life  were  to  be 
the  first  scholar,  the  most  popular  man,  and  the  conunander  of  the 
Washington  Corps.  The  requirements  for  an  oflScer  were  very  severe. 
In  accordance  with  the  true  critical  spirit  of  undergraduates,  the 
candidate  must  have  not  only  all  the  technical  knowledge  and  capacity 
for  command,  but  must  look  the  part  to  perfection.  Away  with  the 
short  and  pursy,  with  the  spindling  and  ansmic !  Only  the  thoroughly 
well-set-up  had  a  chance  —  a  rule  of  real  benefit  to  the  College  phy- 
sique, then  not  encouraging.  Indeed  the  drills,  save  a  little  football 
in  the  autumn,  were  about  all  the  outdoor  exercise  the  students  had. 

The  election  of  officers  took  place  in  early  July,  and  was  of  the  most 
ceremonious  character,  taking  up  an  entire  day.  The  higher  ranks 
were  voted  for  at  Porter's  tavern  in  the  morning,  and  the  fortunate 
winners  met  in  the  afternoon  in  Holworthy  to  select  their  subordi- 
nates; the  announcement  and  investiture  of  the  new  incumbents 
followed,  and  a  formal  dinner  finished  the  evening.  Much  lobbymg 
and  caucusing  preceded  an  election.  Cliques  and  factions  fought 
spitefully  for  their  favorites.  As  time  went  on,  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  "College  politics"  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  break-up  of  the  organization. 

This  event  was  hastened  by  the  general  decline  in  the  reputation  of 
the  militia  during  the  1830's;  and  the  finishing  touch  was  given  by 
one  of  the  periodic  effervescences  of  the  students  —  the  "Great  Re- 
bellion of  1834."  Among  the  disorders  that  signalized  that  outburst, 
some  of  the  battalion's  muskets  were  thrown  from  the  windows  of  the 
armory  in  University  Hall  and  much  damaged.  In  consequence  the 
usual  July  election  of  officers  was  forbidden  by  the  President 
(Quincy);  and  when  the  collegians  assembled  after  the  autumn 
vacation  of  that  year,  they  found  all  the  equipment  had  been  re- 
turned to  the  State  Arsenal  at  Cambridge.*    There  was  not  enough 

^  The  last  appearance  of  the  arms  was  just  before  Commencement.  On  August  11, 
1834,  occurred  the  notorious  attack  on  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Somerville  by  a  fanati- 
cal mob,  who  burned  the  building.  In  the  excitement  that  followed,  it  was  bruited 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  neighborhood  intended  to  retaliate  by  demolishing 
Harvard  College.  Whereupon  a  mixed  crowd  of  students  and  graduates  gathered  in 
the  Yard,  procured  muskets,  and  spent  the  night  in  alarms  and  excursions.  They  were 
led  by  Franklin  Dexter,  '12,  with  ex-Commander  Robert  C.  Winthrop  as  lieutenant. 
Of  course  the  affair  proved  a  fiasco,  not  the  least  ignoble  of  its  details  being  that  the 
dauntless  band  of  defenders  deputed  the  dangers  of  advanced  picket  and  chief  scout 
to  one  of  the  kitchen  waiters.  The  muskets  were  evidently  taken  from  the  College 
armory,  but  the  Washington  Corps  was  by  this  time  so  disorganized  that  it  took  no 
concerted  part  in  the  proceedings.  (See  article  by  C.  K.  Bolton,  *90,  New  England 
Magazine,  Dec,  1893.) 
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interest  left  to  protest,  or  to  revive  the  organization.    Its  requiem  was 
sung  by  B.  D.  Winslow,  Class  Poet  of  1835: 

That  martial  band,  *neath  waving  stripes  and  stars 
Inscribed  alike  to  Mercury  and  Mars, 
Those  gallant  warriors  in  their  dread  array, 
Who  shook  these  halls,  —  O  where,  alas!  are  they? 
Gone!  gone  !  and  never  to  our  ears  shall  come 
The  sounds  of  fife  and  spirit-stirring  drum; 
That  war-worn  banner  slumbers  in  the  dust. 
Those  bristling  arms  are  dim  with  gathering  rust; 
That  crested  helm,  that  glittering  sword,  that  plume. 
Are  laid  to  rest  in  reckless  faction's  tomb.^ 

Another  period  of  inactivity  supervened.  The  short  and  unpopular 
Mexican  War  made  not  a  ripple  on  "the  fount  of  the  Muses."  Nei- 
ther, strange  as  it  seems  at  first  glance,  did  that  tranquil  pool  reflect 
the  ominous  clouds  rolling  up  from  the  southward  in  1860.  Yet  even 
in  this  case  the  general  rule  was  holding  good.  Though  there  was 
much  excitement  in  the  community  on  the  subject  of  secession,  the 
idea  of  actual  bloodshed  was  almost  incredible.  Besides,  if  active 
revolt  should  break  out,  was  there  not  the  regular  army  to  cope  with 
it?  The  populace,  then,  made  no  such  preparations  as  were  made 
ninety  years  before.  To  a  young  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  James  Prentiss  Richardson,  LL.B.  1855,  belongs  the  everlast- 
ing credit  of  organizing  the  Cambridge  company  of  volunteers  (includ- 
ing several  other  graduates)  who  on  the  morning  of  April  17,  1861, 
marched  first  in  response  to  Lincoln's  proclamation  issued  two  days 
before;  but  the  original  proposal  for  that  organization  was  not  pub- 
lished until  January  5,  1861. 

Electrified  by  the  amazing  news  that  Sumter  had  been  fired  upon, 
and  with  the  splendid  example  of  Richardson  and  his  citizen  soldiers 
fresh  before  them,  the  College  sprang  into  warlike  action  again.  Early 
in  May,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  energy  of  Amos  A.  Lawrence, 
*35,  then  Treasurer  of  the  University,  the  Faculty  provided  arms  and 
instructors,  the  old  "play-place "  was  once  more  turned  into  a  Campus 
Martins  —  how  appropriately  is  our  greatest  military  memorial  placed 
there!  —  the  little  octagonal  gymnasium  close  by  (now  the  carpenter's 
shop)  was  utilized  as  an  armory,  and  the  undergraduates  began  drill- 
ing assiduously.     "Hardee's  Tactics"  bulged  from  every  pocket. 

*  See  Hall,  College  Words  and  Customs  (1856),  247;  Harvard  Book,  n,  875;  Harvard 
Register,  i,  55;  etc. 
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In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  came  the  rumor  that  the  State  Arsenal 
on  Garden  Street  was  to  be  attacked  by  a  mob,  and  the  student  corps 
undertook  its  defence.  The  semi-hysterical  state  of  collegiate  feeling 
turned  the  episode  into  a  broad  and  rather  discreditable  farce.  A 
raid  by  the  mythical  mob  itself  could  hardly  have  been  more  disa^ 
trous  to  the  premises  to  be  guarded.  Qyis  custodiel  eustodesf  A 
writer  in  the  Harvard  Magazine  three  years  later  enquired  reminis- 
cently: 

Are  there  not  some  still  with  us  who  can  recall  the  Gymnasium  turned  into 
an  armory,  the  Delta  glittering  with  bayonets,  iwd  the  gallant  squad  of  Har- 
vard Cadets  marching  up  to  the  defence  of  the  Arsenal?  The  relief  of  the 
guard  there  on  duty,  and  the  three  days  of  danger,  picket-duty,  fun,  and 
frolic?  Are  there  not,  even  at  this  very  moment,  student-soldiers  whose 
consciences  smite  them  as  they  look  above  the  mantel,  and  see  there  booty 
ill-gotten,  property  which  somehow  or  other  followed  them  home  from  the 
Arsenal,  of  course  unknown  to  them  and  much  to  their  displeasure? 

Perhaps  on  account  of  the  levity  exhibited  on  that  occasion^  the 
College  authorities  made  no  attempt  to  resume  the  drill  after  the 
summer  vacation.  Nor  was  it  offered  the  following  year.  The 
students,  with  the  war  in  full  swing,  chafed  with  impatience.  Those 
who  were  thinking  of  enlisting  desired  sufficient  preliminary  training 
to  go  as  officers,  "and  do  not  consider  it  their  duty  to  go  as  privates." 
In  the  autunm  of  1863,  therefore,  the  whole  College  signed  a  petition 
to  the  Faculty  for  drill  as  an  eicti^a  branch  of  the  regular  curriculum. 
But  Lawrence  had  now  retired,  arms  were  said  to  be  difficult  to  get, 
and  the  petition  died  in  committee.  In  March,  1864,  the  seniors, 
disgusted  at  this  policy  of  '"strict  neutrality,"  took  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands  and  formed  a  Drill  Club,  which  met  in  the  old  shed 
(behind  College  House)  used  by  the  citifisens*  home  defence  unit,  the 
"Cambridge  Washington  Guard."  After  several  elections  and  resig- 
nations the  following  officers  were  secured:  captain,  H.  J.  Huidekoper, 
of  Meadville,  Pa.;  1st  lieutenant,  S.  Storrow,  of  Boston;  2d  lieu- 
tenant, E.  R.  Howe,  of  Cambridge;  clerk,  C.  F.  Davis,  of  Cambridge. 
Not  very  much  more  seems  to  have  been  accomplished,  however.^ 

Indeed,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  College  had  long  before  this  left 
Cambridge  for  active  service  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  oppos- 
ing flags.  There  was  no  such  sudden  exodus  as  in  the  Revolution.    The 

^  See  various  contemponry  items  in  the  Hartard  MagaxiM,  from  June,  1861»  to 

April,  1864. 
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usual  idea  of  "'a  short  war"  was  at  first  fondly  indulged  in,  and  up  to 
June,  1861,  only  eleven  Northerners  and  twelve  Southerners  had  en- 
listed in  their  respective  armies.  But  the  outgoing  stream  grew  ever 
greater,  and  in  1863  was  augmented  by  the  draft,  which  severed  the 
connections  of  fifty-seven  students  at  a  single  stroke.  The  latest,  and 
probably  the  final,  summary,  made  up.in  1911,^  shows  that  out  of  the 
classes  from  1861  to  1868  inclusive  (counting  in  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School),  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  men  served  in  the  army 
or  navy  on  the  Union  side,  of  whom  seventy-three  never  received 
their  degrees.  Thirty-nine  undergraduates  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country. 

But  we  have  already  crossed  those  debatable  marches  that  separate 
the  quaint  and  the  traditional  from  the  cold  accuracies  of  modem 
historical  statistics,  and  reached  ground  covered  by  the  memories  of 
graduates  by  no  means  the  oldest  living.*  The  student  in  arms,  new 
style,  rises  before  us,  and  eclipsed  by  his  glorious  record  the  teller  of 
ancient  tales  must  hold  his  peace. 


BARRETT  WENDELL. 

(1855-1921.) 
Bt  GEORGE  P.  BAKER,  '87. 

IN  1917  Barrett  Wendell  became  Professor  Emeritus  after  thirty- 
seven  years  of  teaching  in  the  Department  of  English.  His  inter- 
ests and  activities,  outside  his  teaching,  were  varied,  but  it  is  not  of 
these  I  want  to  write.  Rather,  as  one  who  knew  him  as  pupil-  and 
fellow  worker  for  thirty-four  of  those  thirty-seven  years,  I  wish  to 
speak  of  him  as  the  teacher. 

After  his  graduation  in  1877  he  spent  three  years  in  the  Law  School, 
and  then,  as  he  always  seemed  to  believe,  drifted  into  teaching. 
Professor  A.  S.  Hill,  with  whom  he  had  studied  as  an  undergraduate, 
meeting  him  one  day  in  the  College  Yard,  said, "  What  are  you  doing?  " 
"Studying  law."  "Are  you  contented?"  "Not  entirely."  "Then 
come  help  me  teach  English  to  the  undergraduates."    Wendell,  with 

*  F.  H.  Brown,  "Harvard  University  in  the  War  of  1861-65,"  Graduates*  Magazine, 
XIX, 'M9. 

'  An  interesting  page  might  be  written  concerning  the  well-remembered  "  Harvard 
Rifle  Corps"  of  1875-78  —  apparently  the  only  instance  where  the  undergraduates 
drilled  spontaneously,  uninfluenced  by  public  opinion  or  public  emergency. 
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the  deep-seated  distrust  of  his  powers  that  was  his  throughout  life, 
declared  himself  unfitted,  but  Professor  Hill  insisted.  After  some 
careful  consideration,  Wendell  became  an  instructor  in  English. 
For  nearly  forty  years  thereafter  he  was  a  very  vital  force  in  the  rap- 
idly growing  Department,  a  figure  about  whom  creative  writing  in 
the  University  centred. 

I  think  the  first  effect  he  produced  on  those  of  us  who  were  his 
pupils  in  the  '80s  was  of  astonishment  and  bewilderment.  The  best 
teaching  we  had  known  had  been  somewhat  formal  Few,  if  any,  of 
us  had  known  striking  personalities  among  those  who  prepared  us 
for  College.  In  Wendell  we  met  a  man  who  did  his  own  thinking, 
whose  mind  brought  away  from  its  reading  so  much  fresh,  and,  to  us, 
disturbing,  thought  in  its  difference  from  the  accepted^  that  we  at 
first  noted  more  his  audacity,  and,  as  we  thought,  love  of  epigram, 
than  the  soundness  of  his  genuinely  individual  opinion.  Those  who 
loved  to  jog  on  by  the  conventional  inteUectual  highways  never  liked 
Wendell.  He  made  them  uncomfortable,  for  almost  he  made  them 
think.  To  those  of  us,  however,  who  had  done  our  reading  of  Thack- 
eray, Dickens,  and  Scott  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  that  all  the 
world,  as  we  felt  it  or  dimly  suspected  it  to  be,  was  not  in  those  pages, 
who  were  to  find  our  world  expressed  in  Meredith  on  the  one  hand  and 
Kipling  on  the  other,  the  leadership  he  quickly  won  meant  the  open- 
ing up  of  avenues  of  thought  many  have  not  yet  ceased  to  travel. 

It  was  above  all,  I  think,  the  freshness  of  his  attack  which  stimu- 
lated our  young  minds.  Those  were  the  days  when  colleges  studied 
only  the  works  of  men  safely  dead,  and  most  of  us  were  far  too  ready 
to  take  our  literary  opinions  as  matters  of  long  standing.  To  listen 
to  his  mind  playing  about  some  well-known  book  was  to  gain  new  in- 
sight into  it,  to  be  roused  to  fierce  combating  of  his  antagonizing 
views,  to  be  made  to  think  for  ourselves  about  books  on  which  we 
might  otherwise  have  held  only  the  accepted  opinions  of  the  past. 
It  made  no  difference,  whether  he  was  talking  about  Foxe's  "Book  of 
IVIartyrs,"  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  an  Elizabethan  play,  or  Browning's 
poetry,  he  did  his  own  thinking  in  a  way  intensely  to  stimulate  thought 
in  our  young  minds. 

This  freshness  of  criticism  was  ciwiously  characteristic.  He  really 
needed  fresh  fuel  to  keep  his  mind  working  at  its  best.  Let  him  read 
for  the  first  time  some  standard  book  or  come  back  to  it  after  the  pas- 
sage of  years,  and  he  was  at  his  best.  I  remember  meeting  him  one 
winter  morning  m  one  of  the  horse-cars  which  still  ran  between  Cam- 
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bridge  and  Boston.  Wrapped  in  a  great  coat,  his  feet  buried  in  the 
straw  which  in  winter  used  to  cover  the  floors,  he  had  been  reading 
absorbedly  a  new  book  on  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  So  excited  was  he 
by  the  thinking  the  book  had  started  that  he  talked  steadily  of  the 
subject  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Cambridge.  So  brilliant  was  the  talk 
that,  though  as  a  young  instructor  I  had  other  duties,  I  put  them  aside 
and  went  with  him  to  his  lecture,  one  of  the  best  and  most  stimulating 
I  have  ever  heard  on  the  subject.  He  might  later  modify  or  improve 
the  phrasing  of  these  first  ideas,  but  always  it  seemed  to  me  his  mind 
gave  him  its  best  thought  in  the  mental  excitement  of  a  first  reading  of 
a  notable  book.  This  peculiarity  showed  in  another  way.  After  he 
had  given  a  course  for  a  few  years  and  it  began  to  settle  into  weU- 
ordered  routine,  he  grew  weary  of  it.  If  he  could  not  remake  it  and 
so  find  his  own  necessary  stimulation,  he  was  restless  until  he  could 
turn  it  over  to  some  one  of  the  younger  men  coming  into  the  Depart- 
ment who,  as  he  generously  insisted,  could  now  give  it  much  better 
than  he.  In  just  this  way  course  after  course,  to-day  well  known  in 
connection  with  other  names,  was  established  by  him. 

What  bewildered  us  youngsters,  as,  to  his  cost,  it  bewildered  his 
contemporaries  and  elders,  was  his  extravagance  of  statement.  It 
was  not  unconsidered,  I  believe.  Partly  it  came  from  his  determina- 
tion to  win  attention  for  his  ideas  and  to  startle  us  out  of  accepted 
opinions.  Partly  it  came  from  a  desire  to  irritate  those  willing  to 
echo  and  repeat  ideas  unthinkingly.  He  joyed  in  intellectual  battle. 
He  fought  hard,  growing  more  whimsical  and  extravagant  of  speech 
as  the  battle  waxed.  When  his  opponent  was  weakening,  he  smote 
him  hip  and  thigh  with  extravagant  phrasing  of  incisive  argument. 
Facing  defeat,  he  went  down  with  colors  flying,  beaten,  but  not 
tamed  in  audacious  statement.  You  could  Uke  Wendell  or  dislike 
him  as  a  teacher.  You  could  not  take  a  middle  position.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  early  days  of  his  teaching,  he  had  his  strong  partisans 
and  bitter  enemies. 

What  I  have  been  saying  has  suggested  wholly  the  teacher  of  liter- 
ature, but  it  was  really  as  a  teacher  of  English  composition  that  he 
did  his  greatest  work.  Those  who  know  well  his  book  on  English 
composition  may  find  in  it  the  clear  portrait  of  a  great  teacher.  His 
was  not  a  mind  to  miss  the  forest  for  the  trees.  He  taught  details  for 
larger  values.  Emerging  from  drill  in  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  we  found 
in  him  a  man  who  could  teach  us  to  write  because  he  made  us  use 
those  rules  without  self-consciousness.    With  him  we  did  not  think  of 
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writing  as  a  matter  of  rules;  he  helped  us  to  find  something  we  wanted 
to  say:  then  he  helped  us  to  say  it  well,  but,  above  all,  in  our  own 
ways.  He  disliked  intensely  picking  subjects  or  urging  them  upon  his 
pupils.  They  must  ofifer,  not  accept.  What  he  was  constantly  alert 
for  was  some  sign  of  special  gift  in  a  pupil,  of  thought,  of  expression, 
or  both.  How  unsparing  he  could  be  with  the  students  who  came  to 
him  thinking  that,  because  they  coidd  play  with  words  or  skilfully 
imitate  the  style  of  some  well-known  author,  they  had  literary  prom- 
ise! Mercilessly  he  showed  them  themselves.  For  him  style  was 
*'a  thinking  out  into  language,"  and  with  nothing  to  ^y  there  could 
be  only  "words,  words,  words."  Out  of  his  very  annoyance  at  any 
cramping  and  deadening  insistence  on  rules,  out  of  his  irritation  at 
much  which  in  the  colleges  was  considered  good  writing  thirty  years 
ago,  came  his  own  book  on  composition  with  its  insistence  on  the  real 
significances  in  good  writing.  One  reason  for  his  extravagance  of 
speech,  I  believe,  was  his  keen  humor  and  ready  imagination.  Think- 
ing humorously,  he  could  hardly  understand  that  people  did  not  see 
he  knew  his  own  extravagance.  Like  many  imaginative  people,  he 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  less  imaginative  folk  did  not  see  as  in 
a  crystal  the  working  of  his  mind.  When  humor  and  imagination 
failed  him  in  others,  irritated  sometimes,  he  found  relief  in  wilder 
extravagance  of  statement,  and  triumphantly  made  a  swift  epigram- 
matic exit,  leaving  surprise,  bewilderment,  even  complete  misunder- 
standing behind. 

Quick  to  discern  anything  worth  while  in  the  work  or  the  character 
of  a  pupil,  dogged  in  his  determination  to  give  a  man  every  chance 
before  he  condemned  him  as  neutral  in  values,  he  was  witheringly 
intolerant  of  the  conventional  for  its  own  sake,  moral  timidity,  the 
commonplace,  or  worship  of  the  letter  instead  of  the  spirit.  Always, 
no  matter  how  much  he  liked  you,  you  would  get  from  him  the  truth 
as  he  saw  it.  It  made  no  difiference  if  it  hurt  you,  or  hurt  him  to 
hurt  you.  He  set  ideas,  and  above  all,  artistic  ideas  very  high.  In- 
sincerity, artistic  hypocrisy  exasperated  him,  and  could  not  live  in 
his  presence.  I  have  heard  such  sentences  well  begun  fade  out  be- 
neath his  half-amazed,  half-amused  glance.  To  live  with  his  mind 
was  tonic,  for  it  exacted  sincerity  and  fearless  honesty. 

Doubtless  to  many  people  he  seemed  impulsive  in  his  judgments, 
but  we  who  knew  him  well  knew  that  he  had  a  fineness  like  the  French 
in  discerning  the  logical  in  art,  its  underlying  principles.  like  the 
French  whom  he  so  much  loved  he  knew,  too,  that  the  artist  is  always 
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greater  than  the  rule»  and  that  rules  alone  cannot  make  the  artist. 
That  is  why  any  seeming  assumption  of  a  royal  road  to  learning  stirred 
him  to  battle.  When  any  one  talked  to  him  as  if  there  were  but  one 
way  in  art  or  in  life,  he  grew  exasperated  and  flimg  about  him  scath- 
ing words.  Pretentiousness,  social  or  intellectual,  was  his  horror. 
Though  he  planned  his  courses  carefully,  he  was  not  so  much  the  or- 
ganizer as  the  stimulator.  His  mind  always  teemed  with  ideas, 
but  his  delight  was  not  so  much  in  shaping  these  ideas  into  well- 
organized  plans  as  in  casting  them  about  him.  Other  people,  as  he 
battled  with  them  over  the  ideas,  might  help  him  to  shape  them  into 
workable  plans,  or  he  would  generously  let  these  others  take  them  for 
their  own  if  they  could  make  them  eflFective. 

like  many  rich  natures,  he  was  curiously  contradictory.  In  his 
more  active  days  misunderstanding  made  him  enemies,  but,  as  the 
years  passed,  his  sterling  qualities  became  clearer  and  clearer.  As 
his  life  closed,  he  must  have  been  deeply  touched  by  the  warmth  of 
the  personal  affection  shown  him  by  yoimg  and  old.  He  was  a  master 
in  friendship.  Mine  was  the  day  when  the  Harvard  Monthly  was 
founded.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  Grays  18,  the  room  his  name 
made  famous,  was  its  editorial  office,  for  he  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  magazine  from  the  first  days  of  its  founding.  In  its  second  year 
I  never  knocked  in  vain  at  Grays  18  for  coimsel  as  to  policy,  available 
undergraduate  work,  or  searching  criticism.  Immediately  after  the 
appearance  of  each  number,  at  least  a  post-card  and  often  a  detailed 
letter  of  criticism  would  be  on  my  desk.  Nothing  ever  did  so  much 
to  give  me  a  sense  that  an  art  is  far  greater  than  any  of  its  servants 
as  Wendell's  praise  and  blame  of  those  successive  numbers.  It  is  a 
privilege  one  grows  to  prize,  to  know  who  the  friend  is  who  will  tell 
you  the  truth  without  fear  or  favor.  Wendell  gave  that  kind  of 
friendship.  Moreover,  throughout  all  his  exceedingly  busy  life,  and 
with  his  increasing  number  of  friends  the  world  over,  he  followed 
in  detail  the  careers  of  many.  Whatever  of  good  or  iU  came,  you 
knew  that  a  strengthening  word  would  be  waiting  you  from  him. 
That  is  why,  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  hundreds  of  men  over  the 
country  thought  of  him  with  the  feeling,  if  not  the  exact  phrase,  with 
which  the  French  student  speaks  of  the  teacher  who  has  most  in- 
fluenced him:  "Cher  maltre." 

Probably  there  are  many  people  who  do  not  think  that  Wendell 
was  a  modest  man,  but  he  was.  He  never  belonged  to  the  clan  who 
love  their  own  handiwork  because  it  is  their  own.    Nothing  was 
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sacred  to  him  because  he  made  it.  Rather  he  suspected  it  both  to  be 
less  than  what  people  declared  it  and  less  than  he  wanted  to  believe  it. 
Something  of  the  Puritan  in  him,  combined  with  this  modesty,  led 
him  to  the  decrying  of  his  own  work  as  a  teacher  of  composition. 
Training  himself  relentlessly  to  face  facts,  and  noting  in  our  colleges 
the  enormous  expenditure  for  training  in  EngUsh  as  compared  with  the 
Hterary  output  or  even  widespread  correctness  of  usage,  he  sometimes 
queried  our  whole  system,  and  naturally  his  own  work  as  a  part  of  it. 
To  i>eople  who  could  not  understand  this  impersonality  of  attitude, 
all  this  seemed  a  pose;  but  it  was  not. 

'^  Born  and  bred  a  conservative  in  social  matters,  he  was  yet  a  reorgan- 
izer  intellectually.  Steadily,  his  life  long,  an  inculcator  of  that  which 
is  deadliest  to  conservatism,  —  independent,  fresh,  constructive 
thinking,  —  he  was  one  of  the  most  stimulating  teachers  Harvard  has 
ever  known.  Perhaps  his  greatest  gift  to  his  pupils,  particularly 
those  who  became  teachers,  was  the  creation  of  an  attitude  toward 
their  work.  He  made  them  see  the  students,  not  as  buckets  to  be 
'filled,  but  as  individualities  to  be  descried.  The  college  age  is  a 
time  when  ambitions  are  high,  but  students,  still  timorous  as  to 
whether  they  can  make  real  their  dreams,  cannot  talk  of  thein  freely. 
Inestimable  to  them  is  a  teacher  who,  treating  them  not  as  groups, 
but  as  individuals,  competent  to  judge  and  fearlessly  honest,  helps 
them  to  see  that  ambition  is  not  always  endowment  or  that  he  descries 
signs  that  the  dreams  may,  with  exacting,  unremitting  labor,  be  ful- 
filled. Yet  always  Wendell  set  the  art  higher  than  the  individual 
and  never  let  his  praise  of  the  accompUshment  leave  the  writer  m 
smug  satisfaction  that  his  utmost  goal  had  been  reached.  It  is  a  very 
fitting  thing  which  the  Sorbonne  has  done  in  honor  of  Barrett  Wendell, 
placing  his  name  above  one  of  the  portals  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, for  the  intellectual  Ufe  of  many  a  Harvard  graduate  is  the  richer 
for  the  doors  he  opened  in  undergraduate  days. 
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ALFRED  TREDWAY  WHITE. 

By  FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY,  '69. 

ALFRED  TREDWAY  WHITE  (AM.  hon.  1890)  died  January  29, 
1921.  He  had  set  out,  as  was  not  unusual  with  him,  on  a  tramp 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Raihapo  region  west  of  the  Hudson  River, 
and,  while  skating  on  one  of  its  numerous  lakes,  broke  through  the 
ice  and  was  drowned.  The  immediate  circumstances  of  the  accident 
made  it  a  grave  shock  to  his  friends;  but  sudden  death,  in  itself,  com- 
ing to  a  man  of  seventy-five,  in  the  fulness  of  athletic  vigor,  and  with 
an  unblemished  record  of  integrity  and  beneficence,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  untimely  or  deplorable.  Mr.  White's  death  was  mourned 
by  the  people  of  Brooklyn  as  that  of  their  best-loved  neighbor  and 
leading  citizen,  and  a  Memorial  Meeting  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
brought  together  rich  and  poor.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  white  and 
black,  in  a  unanimity  of  affection,  and  with  a  sense  of  public  and  per* 
sonal  bereavement,  which  few  private  citizens  in  the  diversified  life' 
of  a  great  metropolis^ have  inspired. 

Mr.  White  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  who,  with  his  brother,  estab- 
lished, in  1839,  the  firm  of  W.  A.  &  A.  M.  White  in  New  York.  The 
son  was  trained  to  be  an  engineer  and  received  the  degree  of  C.E.  at 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy  in  1865,  when  nineteen 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  After  a  visit 
to  Europe  he  entered  business  life  in  his  father's  office  and  soon  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  firm.  Mr.  White's  instincts  and  ideals  were, 
however,  not  those  of  a  merchant  or  financier.  He  concerned  him- 
self at  once  with  the  philanthropic  and  economic  needs  of  the  r«apidly 
growing  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  soon  became  a  trusted  leader  and  coun- 
selor. With  his  cousin,  Seth  Low,  he  organized  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities  in  1878,  and  was  its  president  for  thirty  years.  He  be- 
came a  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society  in  1868,  and 
was  intimately  concerned  with  its  affairs  for  fifty  years.  His  obser- 
vation of  conditions  in  Brooklyn  soon  convinced  him  that  poverty 
and  disease  were  intimately  associated  with  the  housing  of  the  people, 
and  that  better  living  must  begin  in  better  homes.  Housing  reform 
had  not  as  yet  been  seriously  undertaken  in  the  United  States,  and 
no  satisfactory  precedent  could  be  studied.  Mr.  White,  therefore, 
when  but  twenty-nine  years  old,  sailed  to  England,  inspected  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow's  buildings,  and  other  illustrations  of  model  dwell- 
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ings,  and,  petummg  to  Brooklyn,  built,  near  the  waterfront,  the  most 
notable  block  of  improved  tenements  undertaken,  at  that  time,  in 
the  United  States.  "The  problem  that  shaped  itself  in  my  mind," 
he  wrote  in  1875,  "was,  what  is  the  best  accommodation  which  can 
be  given  to  the  poorest  paid  of  the  working-people,  at  the  price  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  pay,  and  which  would  permit  a  fair  return  oa 
the  investment,  while  furnishing  sun-lighted  rooms,  domestic  privacy, 
and  freedom  from  fire."  The  Tower  Buildings,  erected  in  1877-79, 
on  these  principles,  contained  267  lettings,  and  the  Riverside  Build- 
ings, built  in  1890,  280  lettings,  or  a  total  in  both  blocks  of  547  homes, 
housing  about  2000  tenants. 

This  bold  enterprise,  undertaken  through  the  private  initiative  of 
one  young  man,  has  remained  for  forty  years  a  model  for  similar 
enterprises.  Fireproof  construction,  separate  entrances,  outside  stair- 
ways, sun-lighted  rooms,  interior  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  rebates 
on  prompt  payments  —  the  conditions  which  Mr.  White  at  once  en- 
forced —  have  been  accepted  as  essential,  both  for  health  and  for 
profit.  His  buildings  have  been  eagerly  sought  for  by  desirable  ten- 
ants; the  death-rate,  both  of  adults  and  children,  has  been  reduced; 
and  the  commercial  return,  through  this  long  term  of  years,  has  been 
satisfactorily  maintained.  Helping  the  low-wage  working-man,  Mr. 
White  said,  did  not  make  him  poorer.  No  taint  of  patronage  has  been 
felt  by  occupants.  The  philanthropic  motive  was  disguised  by  the 
business  administration.  As  a  consequence  of  this  pioneer  under- 
taking, Mr.  White  became  a  member  of  the  Tenement  House  Com- 
mission in  New  York  in  1900,  a  director  of  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Out  of  this  epoch-making  venture  grew  Mr.  White's  association  with 
Harvard  University.  He  had  heard  that  his  buildings  were  material 
for  observation  by  students  of  social  ethics,  and  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  the  way  of  social  service  easier  for  others  than  it  had  been 
for  him.  It  was  necessary  for  him,  he  said,  to  cross  the  ocean  for 
instruction,  and  to  proceed  without  expert  guidance.  Might  not 
young  men  like  himself  be  taught,  while  in  college,  to  use  their  lives 
and  means  more  efficiently  for  the  public  good?  With  this  hope  he 
proceeded,  first,  to  contribute  $50,000  to  secure  the  erection  of  Emer- 
son Hall,  providing  that  in  this  building  space  should  be  assigned  to 
the  Department  of  Social  Ethics;  and  then,  through  successive  gifts, 
to  strengthen  the  Department  by  endowment,  together  with  special 
gifts  for  fimiishings,  publications,  and  illustrative  material  for  the 
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Social  Museum*  until  the  total  of  these  benefactions  reached  nearly 
$300,000.  "  I  believe/'  he  wrote  to  President  Eliot  in  1903,  "  that  the 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  Social  Questions  will  broaden  if  the  facili- 
ties for  such  studies  be  increased,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  aid  in  making 
such  provision  at  Harvard  as  may  perpetuate,  expand,  and  dignify 
the  course  already  established";  and  again,  to  President  Lowell  in 
1917,  "While  I  sympathize  with  the  desire  to  provide  instruction 
especially  designed  for  Divinity  School  students,  I  would  also  keep  in 
mind  the  interests  of  that  large  body  of  undei^raduates  who,  as  likely 
to  become  men  of  affairs,  should  realize  the  fundamentally  ethical 
nature  of  many  of  our  social  problems."  For  more  than  ten  years 
these  gifts  were,  by  Mr.  White's  explicit  direction,  recorded  as  anony- 
mous, and  it  was  not  until  a  new  professor  took  command  of  the  De- 
partment that  the  source  of  this  stream  of  benefactions  was  generally 
known  to  be,  not  a  graduate  of  the  College,  but  a  remote  and  unsus- 
pected friend. 

'  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  here  in  detail  the  varied  enterprises 
for  civic  and  social  service  which  endeared  Mr.  White  to  his  own 
community.  He  was  Commissioner  of  City  Works  in  1893-94  under 
a  reform  administration  of  Brooklyn,  and  excited  the  most  determined 
hostility  from  contractors  and  politicians,  whose  schemes  were  con- 
fronted by  his  impregnable  integrity.  At  the  end  of  his  term,  how- 
ever, he  received  an  emblazoned  testimonial,  commending  his  admin- 
istration and  signed  by  the  very  men  who  had  opposed  his  reforms. 
During  this  period  of  public  service  he  was  responsible  for  the  building 
of  a  Public  Market,  and  its  clock-tower  represents  his  salaiy,  —  and, 
probably,  much  more,  —  as  returned  to  the  treasury.  He  was  a 
passionate  lover  of  flowers,  and  this  tastt  led  him  to  increase  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  city,  and  to  create  there  one 
of  the  most  lovely  of  Japanese  gardens,  with  its  characteristic  lake, 
bridges,  dwarfed  trees,  and  rock-effects.  He  was  an  untiring  friwd 
of  Negro  Eiducation,  providing  Hampton  Institute  with  a  special 
fund,  and,  together  with  other  members  of  his  family,  erecting  at 
Tuskegee  Institute  a  building  known  as  White  Hall.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  executive  committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
as  organized  for  the  World  War,  was  decorated  by  the  King  of  Serbia 
for  his  gifts  to  that  country,  and  received  from  the  King  of  Belgium 
the  Order  of  the  Cross.  Each  month,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
a  special  contribution  was  forwarded  by  him  to  Cardinal  Mercier, 
who»  on  learning  from  a  Brooklyn  priest  the  name  of  this  anonymous 
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benefactor,  sent  him  a  precious  crucifix  from  his  own  table.  Such  are 
a  few  of  the  undertakings  with  which  his  name  is  associated,  and  which 
have  led  his  fellow  citizens  to  conmiemorate  his  wise  generosity  by 
placing  a  memorial  tablet  in  the  beautiful  Botanic  Garden  which  he 
was  principally  instrumental  in  establishing. 

No  one  can  review  a  career  like  Mr.  White's  —  modest,  beneficent, 
and  judicious  —  without  being  led  to  some  reflections  on  the  uses  of 
wealth  and  the  secret  of  eflidency.  This  kind  of  life  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  best  defence  that  can  be  offered  for  the  present  system  of  in- 
dustry, which  encourages  private  ownership.  The  so-called  capital- 
istic system  is  manifestly  under  trial.  Agitators  and  revolutionists 
affirm  that  it  degrades  the  possessors  and  wrongs  the  dispossessed; 
and  there  are  instances  enough  of  the  misuse  or  waste  of  surplus  capi- 
tal to  encourage  the  advocates  of  confiscation  or  of  communal  control. 
The  trouble  with  the  rich  is  apt  to  be,  not  that  they  have  money,  but 
that  they  do  not  know  what  money  is  for.  They  have  learned  how 
to  get,  but  have  not  learned  how  to  use.  The  development  of  the 
prehensile  grasp  has  involved  an  atrophy  of  the  open  palm.  Their 
wealth  has  become  what  Ruskin  called  their  "ill-th."  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  rich  man  regards  himself,  not  as  a  possessor,  but  as  a 
trustee;  if,  instead  of  owning  his  wealth  he  is  conscious  that  he  owes 
it,  —  then  his  distributions  and  benefactions  are  likely  to  be  more 
judicious  than  the  schemes  of  politicians  or  the  judgments  of  less 
competent  men.  The  same  discretion  and  discernment  are  applied 
to  giving  which  have  been  utilized  in  getting,  and  the  world  is  the 
better,  not  only  for  the  money  received,  but  for  the  sagadfy  with 
which  it  is  distributed.  In  other  words,  the  system  of  private  owner- 
ship is  a  stern  test  of  character.  It  calls  for  conscience  as  well  as  for 
capacity.  Ownership  involves  obligation.  Service  is  the  only  free- 
dom. Mr.  White  met  this  test.  He  lived  with  personal  simplicity, 
and  his  life,  service,  and  property  were  trusts  for  the  common  good. 
In  conferring  an  honorary  degree  on  him,  in  1890,  President  Eliot 
described  him  as  '*virum  rede  ditUem  esse  scierUem.*^  He  knew  how  to 
be  honorably  rich. 

To  justify  this  way  of  life,  however,  more  is  needed  than  good  in- 
tentions. The  administration  of  wealth  as  a  trust  calls  for  personal 
qualities  which  are  quite  as  rare  as  those  which  ensure  the  acquiring 
of  wealth.  Distribution  may  be  as  profitless  as  hoarding.  Invest- 
ment in  philanthropy  calb  for  as  much  sagacity  as  investment  in 
securities.    Of  these  higher  qualities  of  the  distributor  of  wealth,  Mr. 
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White  was  a  distinguished  example.  He  had,  among  other  gifts, 
the  faculty  of  prevision.  Precisely  as  the  maker  of  money  must  an- 
ticipate needs  and  foresee  what  course  events  are  to  take,  so  the  giver 
of  money  should  be  endowed  with  a  constructive  imagination  and  a 
sane  foresight.  His  happiness,  like  that  of  the  enterprising  financier, 
is  in  developing  unsuspected  resoiuxjes  and  anticipating  unrecognized 
wants.    Like  Wordsworth's  "Happy  Warrior,"  he, 

Through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw. 

Mr.  White's  service  to  Harvard  University  illustrated  this  application 
of  business  prevision  to  the  distribution  of  wealth.  When  he  began 
to  invest  in  the  Department  of  Social  Ethics,  one  of  the  most  trusted 
members  of  the  College  faculty  remarked  that  he  did  not  see  how  such 
studies  could  be  seriously  pursued.  Mr.  White  regarded  this  scep- 
ticism with  good-humored  indiflFerence.  He  was,  he  said,  perfectly 
sure  that  the  problems  of  social  and  industrial  change,  or,  as  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Treat  Paine  announced  in  establishing  his  fellowship,  "The 
efiforts  of  legislation,  governmental  administration,  and  private  philan- 
thropy to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  masses  of  mankind,"  must  be  "the 
central  matter  of  interest  for  educated  young  men  during  the  next 
fifty  years."  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  endow  the  first  systematic 
and  academic  instruction  in  these  subjects  which  this  or  any  other 
country  had  maintained;  and  the  eager  and  even  passionate  desire 
now  so  generally  manifested  among  college  students  to  have  some  part 
in  the  making  of  a  better  world,  amply  verifies  Mr.  White's  prevision. 
The  same  anticipation  of  needs  characterized  much  of  his  giving. 
Few  citizens  of  Brooklyn  could  have  imagined  what  pleasure  was  to 
be  derived  from  a  Japanese  garden,  but  it  has  revealed  to  thousands 
of  old  and  young  a  type  of  beauty  of  whose  existence  they  had  not 
been  aware.  His  gifts  to  Belgium  anticipated  by  many  months  any 
general  sense  of  responsibility  in  this  country  for  the  sufferings  of  that 
gallant  little  land.  In  December,  1920,  there  arrived  in  tliis  country 
a  representative  of  the  ancient  churches  of  Transylvania,  which  had 
been  crushed  almost  out  of  existence  under  Roumanian  rule.  What 
was  this  visitor's  surprise  to  learn  that,  before  he  had  reached  this 
country,  one  anonymous  American  had,  of  his  own  volition,  trans- 
mitted repeated  and  generous  gifts  to  these  remote  sufferers.  Most 
givers  of  money  wait  imtil,  among  the  multitudinous  calls  for  help, 
their  contributions  are  invited.    A  demand  is  thrust  upon  their  atten- 
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tion,  and  they  surrender  to  it.  The  wise  user  of  wealth  devises  new 
ways  of  service,  and  foresees  unrecognized  needs.  He  adds  to  gener- 
osity prevision.  He  has  not  only  an  open  heart  but  an  open  mind. 
A  still  rarer  trait  in  the  philanthropist  is  persistency.  Much  giving, 
even  by  generous  citizens,  is  occasional,  spasmodic,  and  transitory. 
The  object  is  temporarily  interesting,  but  one  soon  passes  to  the  next. 
It  is  said  that  the  average  duration  of  loyalty  to  a  rehef  association 
is  not  more  tham  five  years.  The  enterprises  which  Mr.  White  guided 
and  reenforced  are  perhaps  more  than  all  indebted  to  him  for  an  in- 
domitable persistency.  Having  once  assumed  an  obligation,  no  vicis- 
situde disheartened  him,  and  no  impatience  made  his  devotion  slacken. 
It  was  one  thing  to  organize  a  Bureau  of  Charities  in  Brooklyn,  but 
it  was  quite  another  thing  to  watch  each  detail  of  administration,  and 
refresh  an  exhausted  treasury,  during  a  long  term  of  years.  It  was 
an  interesting  venture  to  endow  a  Department  of  Social  Ethics,  but  it 
was  a  much  severer  test  of  character  to  be  the  anonymous  source  of 
a  continuous  stream  of  benefactions  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  to 
secure  their  continuance  after  one's  death.  To  take  up  with  new 
causes  is  exhilarating,  but  to  maintain  causes  where  romance  has  been 
lost  in  routine  calls  for  the  rarer  gift  of  persistency. 

*'Iustum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
non  dyium  ardor  prava  iubentium 
non  voltus  instantis  tyraimi 
mente  quatit  solida/'  — 

the  praise  which  Horace  gave  to  his  ideal  statesman,  might  have  been 
written  of  Alfred  White.  The  upright  man  holds  on  to  whatever  he 
undertakes. 

These  gifts  of  prevision  and  persistency  which  marked  Mr.  White's 
administration  of  wealth  were  fortified  and  sustained  by  a  still  more 
commanding  habit  of  mind.  It  was  a  rational  and  lifelong  fiuth  in 
the  Divine  guidance  of  the  individual  and  of  the  world.  Behind  a 
manner  of  sunny  and  unassuming  kindliness,  which  made  him  a 
delightful  companion,  were  the  firmness,  detachment,  and  serenity 
which  were  derived  txom  the  habitual  dedication  of  his  life  to  accom- 
plish, not  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  him.  His  reli- 
gious life  was  uncomplicated  and  unclouded.  Neither  domestic  sorrow 
nor  public  controversy  could  distiu'b  his  tranquillity  or  self-controL 
He  directed  his  daily  affairs  as  ever  in  his  Great  Taskmaster's  eye.  It 
was  this  habit  of  faith  which  led  him  straight  to  works  of  love.  His 
social  service  was  the  corollary  of  his  Christian  consecration.    His 
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generosity  was  the  natural  flowering  from  a  deep-rooted  and  dafly- 
watered  religious  life.  The  secret  of  his  happy  and  beneficent  activity 
was  in  his  early  discoveiy  and  continuous  assurance  of  the  life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man. 


FROM  A  GRADUATE'S  WINDOW. 

T>  ACING  deliberately  through  the  Yard,  with  cane  in  hand,  brown 
^  derby  hat  tilted  a  bit  upon  his  head,  a  cigarette  between  his  lips, 
eyes  lowered  in  meditation,  the  professor  aroused  the  mtnanmriv 
Sophomore's  interest  and  curiosity.  He  seemed  unique 
among  professors;  he  wore  English-looking  clothes  and  spats,  and  de- 
spite the  gravity  of  his  demeanor  exhaled  the  fragrance  of  the  fash- 
ionable rather  than  the  austerity  of  the  academic  world.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  Sophomore  had  ascertained  the  professor's  name;  his 
interest  increased,  for  the  course  of  study  that  he  had  planned  would 
the  next  year  bring  him  into  relations  with  Professor  Wendell.  Mean- 
while he  treasured  such  legends  and  bits  of  gossip  about  the  professor 
as  reached  his  ears;  they  all  indicated  a  whimsical,  entertaining,  and 
original  personality.  In  consequence  of  these  stories  and  his  own  im- 
pressions, the  Sophomore  anticipated  that  from  Professor  Wendell  he 
would  derive  probably  more  amusement  than  instruction. 

Yet  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  large  class  that  assembled  in 
Sever  11,  the  Junior,  as  he  then  was,  carried  away  a  feeling  of  enthusi- 
asm, of  zest  and  ambition,  that  no  other  teacher  since  he  had  come  to 
Harvard  had  aroused  in  him.  Whimsical  though  the  professor  might 
be,  readily  susceptible  to  imitation  and  burlesque  as  were  some  of  his 
peculiarities  of  speech  and  intonation,  he  captured  at  once  the  serious 
interest  of  the  class.  The  whole-hearted  earnestness  with  which  he 
put  himself  into  the  work  of  teaching,  of  expressing  his  own  ideas 
and  of  drawing  out  the  expression  by  others  of  their  ideas,  was  far 
removed  from  the  dilettante's  attitude  and  temper  which  under- 
graduates who  did  not  know  him  were  prone  to  attribute  to  him. 
Not  only  was  he  whole-hearted  as  a  teacher;  he  was  warm-hearted. 
B[is  praise  was  generous;  his  censure  was  kind.  Sarcasm  in  criticism 
was  a  luxury  in  which  his  assistants  sometimes  indulged;  it  was  a 
luxury  that  he  did  not  permit  himself  to  enjoy.  He  could  condemn 
a  student's  work  without  either  woimding  or  angering  the  student. 

The  Junior  came  to  look  forward  to  the  return  of  themes  with  com- 
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ments  signed  B.  W.  —  comments,  it  must  be  said,  not  easily  legible  — 
as  to  an  exciting  event.  At  the  Wednesday  morning  conferences  m 
Grays  18,  students  waited  in  line  while  Professor  Wendell  hastily  ran 
over  themes  and  made  pungent  criticisms  interspersed  with  his  merry 
laughter.  "Unjustifiable  homicide,"  was  his  verdict  on  one  story. 
"Don't  kill  people  without  cause,  even  in  fiction."  And  his  joyous 
peal  rang  out.  Again,  "But  do  forsythias  and  Hlacs  bloom  at  the 
same  time?  Make  a  note  of  it  and  tell  me  next  spring  what  you 
find  out  about  that. "  He  usually  contrived  to  send  the  student  on  his 
way  smiUng  over  some  jew  d^ esprit  and  feeUng  cheerful  though  chas- 
tened. Sometimes  he  was  almost  disconcertingly  candid  in  acknowl- 
edging his  own  limitations.  "I'm  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a 
scholar,"  he  said  on  one  occasion  when  asked  a  question  relating  to  the 
sources  of  a  familiar  folk-lore  tale.  "  I  suppose  any  one  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  answer  that  question, 
but  offhand  I  can't.  No;  I'm  not  really  a  scholar.  In  fact,  my  ig- 
norance is  abysmal."  However  lightly  he  may  have  been  regarded 
in  some  scholastic  circles  at  that  time,  he  established  firmly  his  title 
to  scholarship  in  later  years. 

But  to  the  Junior  it  didn't  make  the  slightest  difference  whether  he 
was  a  scholar  or  not.  Any  possible  deficiency  in  that  respect  mattered 
still  less  when  he  discovered  that  Professor  Wendell  was  a  poet. 
He  sat  entranced  one  evening  in  Sanders  Theatre  through  the  per- 
formance of  Ralegh  in  Guiana.  It  seemed  to  him  then  and  it  has  seemed 
to  him  in  his  maturer  years  that  in  that  drama  there  were  passages 
of  an  imaginative  splendor  and  a  richness  of  phrasing  in  which  even 
the  great  Elizabethans  would  have  rejoiced,  and  which  showed  a  true 
kinship  with  them.  Professor  Wendell  played  Ralegh  with  gallantry 
and  dignity;  the  performance  remains  in  one  spectator's  mind  as 
memorable  among  amateur  productions.  And  it  has  caused  him  to 
regret  that  Professor  Wendell  ventured  so  rarely  into  the  fields  of 
poetic  and  dramatic  art,  for  it  demonstrated  that  in  each  of  them 
he  was  capable  of  fine  achievement. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  he  did  not  show  a  more  abundant  flowering 
in  creative  work  was  that  he  was  humble-minded  and  self -distrustful. 
He  was  often  confident  of  his  opinions,  but  he  was  never  confident  of 
his  powers.  It  might  have  been  better  for  his  productivity,  excellent 
though  that  was,  and  for  his  happiness  if  the  emphasis  of  confidence 
had  been  differently  placed.  He  was  more  inclined  to  dogmatize  on 
political  and  social  questions  than  oh  matters  relating  to  Uterature; 
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and  his  comments  on  the  "privileged  classes,"  as  he  termed  the  labor- 
ing classes,  were  not  always  well  received.  Never  was  there  a  man 
who  could  more  thoroughly  and  perversely,  at  times,  through  generaliza- 
tions that  he  uttered,  give  the  impression  that  his  horizon  was  strictly 
limited  by  caste;  yet  WendeU  was  not  a  snob  in  the  actual  relations 
of  life.  He  might  talk  as  if  he  valued  birth  and  antecedents  above 
all  else,  but  he  simply  could  not  be  snobbish  in  his  attitude^  towards 
any  individual.  Meritorious  effort  and  achievement  and  personal 
qualities  were  all  that  counted  in  his  estimate  of  a  man,  however 
much  he  might  theorize  on  the  essentials  of  baekgroimd,  birth,  and 
breeding.  He  denied  democracy,  yet  he  gave  the  warmest  considera- 
tion and  the  most  special  help  to  the  boy  who  was  poor,  obscure, 
and  self-supporting.  Indeed  he  lived  in  a  world  of  paradoxes  of 
his  own  constructing,  and  they  afforded  him  sometimes  doubtful 
shelter.  Meeting  him  on  the  afternoon  of  Armistice  day,  the  writer 
commented  upon  the  scenes  of  rejoicing  that  morning  on  Boston 
Common.  ''To  me  it  was  one  of  the  most  disturbing  and  depressing 
spectacles  I  have  ever  seen,"  replied  Wendell.  "It  was  Demos  un- 
chained. It  was,  to  be  sure,  the  beast  purring.  But  never  have  I 
seen  anything  that  gave  me  in  an  equal  degree  a  horror  of  democ- 
racy —  a  sense  of  the  frightful  power  for  evil  of  the  beast  in  another 
mood." 

Vivaciously  alert  to  put  forth  his  opinions,  he  was  nevertheless  sen- 
sitive to  the  results  of  such  expression.  An  interesting  episode,  char- 
acteristic of  both  men,  occurred  in  his  relations  with  Howells.  He  had 
known  Howells  long  and  pleasantly;  but  when  his  "Literary  History 
of  America"  was  published,  the  treatment  that  he  accorded  to  certain 
literary  personages  whom  Howells  revered  was  too  much  for  the  gentle 
Dean  of  American  Letters.  Howells  wrote  a  caustic  and  acrid  review 
of  the  work,  quite  unlike  the  reviews  that  he  was  accustomed  to  write 
of  the  works  of  his  fellow  craftsmen.  Wendell  heard  that  the  review 
was  unpleasant,  and  chose  not  to  read  it;  he  wished  to  avoid  receiving 
any  impressions  that  might  affect  his  feeling  for  Howells.  Then  he 
became  aware  on  several  occasions  when  he  and  Howells  met  that 
Howells  was  treating  him  with  marked  aloofness  and  severity.  That 
troubled  him;  for  he  felt  now  that  in  his  book  he  must  have  com- 
mitted some  really  serious  offense;  anxiously  he  searched  his  memory, 
without  gaining  a  clue.  One  day  he  found  himself  placed  next  to 
Howells  at  luncheon.  He  set  himself  desperately  to  the  task  of  being 
agreeable,  was  gratified  to  find  Howells  responsive;  and  finally  How- 
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ells  said,  *' Wendell,  I've  got  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Ever  since 
I  wrote  that  nasty  article  about  your  book,  I've  been  uncomfortable. 
When  I've  seen  you,  I've  felt  like  sneaking  round  the  comer  and  get- 
ting out  of  the  way.  I  must  say  that  the  way  you've  treated  me  to- 
day makes  me  hope  you've  forgiven  me."  "My  dear  fellow,"  said 
Wendell,  "I  never  read  the  article  —  and  I  never  shall." 

Barrett  Wendell,  distrustful  as  has  been  said  of  his  own  powers,  de- 
preciated very  often  his  own  work,  and  never  more  unjustly  than  when 
he  looked  back,  as  he  often  did,  upon  his  years  of  teaching  at  Harvard 
as  being  largely  years  of  failure.  He  stimulated  his  students  to  think; 
he  awakened  in  them  an  interest  in  literature  and  guided  them  in 
their  appreciation  of  it;  he  was  a  civihzing  and  benignant  influence. 
And  he  won  the  affection  and  the  admiration  of  hundreds  of  men  whom 
in  his  diffidence  he  supposed  that  he  had  never  reached  at  alL 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  SPRING  TERM. 
By  the  university  EDITOR, 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine  it  was  indicated  that  the  University  would 
probably  find  it  necessary  to  make  an  increase  in  the  tuition  fees  because 
TheincrMted  the  new  income  from  the  Endowment  Fund  would  not  suffice 
tuition  fees  ^q  make  both  ends  meet.  Most  of  those  who  were  giving 
thought  to  this  matter  six  months  ago  believed  that  a  uniform  increase  to  a 
fee  of  $300  in  all  departments  of  the  University  would  be  needed,  but  a  careful 
study  of  the  entire  situation  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  would  not  be  essen- 
tial, at  least  for  the  present.  Accordingly  it  has  been  arranged  that,  begin- 
ning with  the  academic  year  1921-22,  the  tuition  fees  will  \^ry  in  the  differ- 
ent schools,  each  fixing  at  such  figure  as  seems  to  be  dictated  by  its  own 
needs. 

In  three  of  these  schools  no  increase  has  been  deemed  essential  just  now. 
The  tuition  fee  in  the  Law  School  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  re- 
mains for  the  present  at  $200  per  annum  as  heretofore.  In  the  case  of  the 
Law  School  the  tuition  fee  was  raised  to  this  figure  a  year  ago,  and  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  make  a  further  increase  so  soon,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Law  School  is  not  now  being  conducted  at  a  loss.  The  Graduate 
School  of  Education  is  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  and  the  moment  is 
scarcely  opportune,  it  was  felt,  for  the  announcement  of  an  increased  tuition 
fee  in  this  new  branch  of  the  University's  activity.  The  tuition  fee  in  the 
Divinity  School  also  remains  unchanged  for  the  present,  its  Faculty  desiring 
to  postpone  action  until  later. 
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In  Harvard  CoUege,  m  the  Engineering  School,  and  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  the  regular  tuition  fee  will  hereafter  be  $250,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $50  over  the  present  figure.  In  the  Medical  School  the  cost  will 
hereafter  be  $S00,  and  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  it 
will  be  $400. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  we  have  abandoned  the  traditional  policy 
of  charging  a  uniform  tuition  fee  in  all  departments.  There  have  been  some 
sporadic  departures  from  this  policy  in  the  past,  but  it  has  had  a  tolerably 
consistent  observance.  The  pending  departure  from  it  is  radical  and  may  be 
said  to  mark  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  tuition  finance.  The  yariation 
from  lowest  to  highest  among  the  tuition  fees  of  different  departments  is  one 
hundred  per  cent.  Tuition  in  the  Business  School  will  cost  twice  what  it 
does  in  the  Law  School,  and  half  as  much  again  as  in  the  Medical  School. 

This  new  poUcy  of  adjusting  tuition  fees  to  a  sliding  scale  is  dictated  by  the 
interaction  of  two  important  considerations.  The  first  is  the  simple  fact 
that  the  costs  of  operation  vary  greatly  in  different  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. In  the  Law  School,  for  example,  where  instruction  is  given  in  rela- 
tively large  classes  and  where  there  are  comparatively  few  elective  courses, 
the  cost  of  ^education  per  capita  is  less  than  in  the  Medical  School  where  a 
great  deal  of  laboratory  and  clinical  instruction  must  be  given  to  small  groups 
of  students.  In  the  Business  School  the  income  from  endowment  is  small 
and  the  cost  of  instruction  is  relatively  high  because  much  of  it  involves 
the  guidance  of  students  in  work  upon  individual  business  problems.  There 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  said,  accordingly,  for  the  policy  of  asking  each  student 
to  bear  a  reasonable  share  of  what  his  education  costs  the  University,  and  this, 
to  a  certain  degree,  is  what  the  new  scale  of  tuition  fees  proposes  to  do. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  which  must  not  be  left  out  of  account, 
and  to  some  extent  it  conflicts  with  the  one  just  mentioned.  Public  policy 
—  to  use  a  compendious  term  which  judges  and  lawyers  are  fond  of  employ- 
ing nowadays  —  seems  to  dictate  that  the  burden  of  the  tuition  fee  should 
be  tempered  to  certain  classes  of  students  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  without 
injustice  to  the  rest.  It  would  not  be  good  public  policy,  whatever  its  eco- 
nomic justification,  to  make  students  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences pay  their  full  share  of  what  tuition  costs  in  that  department.  These 
young  men  are  the  recruits  for  the  teaching  staffs  of  American  colleges  and 
universities;  any  action  that  might  radically  diminish  their  number  would  be 
seriously  detrimental  to  higher  education  in  this  country;  the  detriment  would 
far  more  than  offset  the  small  financial  advantage  derived  from  charging  the 
graduate  students  their  full  share  of  tuition  costs.  If  the  tuition  fee  in  Grad- 
uate Schools  of  Arts  and  Sciences  were  to  be  increased  to  $300  or  $400  at 
our  various  universities,  the  resort  of  students  thereto  would  inevitably 
be -diminished  and  the  supply  of  young  college  instructors  would  fall  off. 
The  graduate  schools,  moreover,  are  turning  out  the  men  who  do  most  of  the 
scholarly  investigation  in  this  country  and  the  University  authorities  ought 
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to  be  very  circumspect  about  any  step  which  might  lead  to  a  curtaihnent  of 
this  activity.  The  same  consideration  of  public  policy  operates  in  the  case 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education.  Economic  considerations  may  direct 
that  students  in  this  school  be  charged  full-fare»  but  the  high  desirability  of 
increasing  the  country's  none-toa«bundant  stock  of  well-trained  teachers  is 
a  motive  which  may  well  prompt  us  to  treat  them  more  generously. 

At  any  rate,  the  new  scale  of  tuition  fees  at  Harvard  has  been  arranged  with 
both  these  considerations  m  mind.*  The  exact  cost  of  university  education 
per  capita  is  a  rather  difficult  thing  to  figure,  nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that,  hav- 
ing figured  it  out,  we  should  relate  the  tuition  fee  to  this  per  capita  cost  with 
mathematical  precision.  The  cost  of  educating  freshmen  is  everywhere  less 
than  the  cost  of  educating  seniors,  for  the  freshmen  are  handled  in  lai^e  de- 
mentary  courses.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage,  however,  where  it 
seems  exx>edient  to  differentiate  among  the  four  undergraduate  classes  in 
the  matter  of  tuition  fees.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
course  of  future  readjustments  we  shall  come  to  that  plan. 

There  seems  to  be  a  settled  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  students 
who  tak^  a  prominent  part  in  college  athletics  do  so  at  serious  detriment  to 
Athletics  and  their  studies,  and  that,  although  college  authoriti^  may  pro- 
scholarship  fesa  to  be  holding  these  young  men  to  a  strict  accountability 
for  scholarship  and  regular  attendance,  they  nevertheless  deal  leniently 
with  the  academic  transgressions  of  the  student  who  helps  to  win  the 
games.  One  institution  after  another  has  given  solemn  assurance  that 
the  athletes  do  not  form  a  privileged  order,  that  they  are  held  to  a  rigid 
observance  of  all  academic  standards,  and  that  they  average  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  student  body  when  the  results  of  the  final  examinations  are  posted. 
Yet  public  opinion  seems  to  take  these  assurances  with  a  liberal  discount. 
People  see  a  schedule  of  thirty  ball  games  or  more  announced  for  the  spring 
season  and  wonder  how  young  men  can  spend  so  much  time  on  the  diamond 
without  letting  the  classroom  sink  to  a  secondary  place  in  their  energies  and 
thoughts.  They  see  a  Pullman  carload  of  gridiron  gladiators  taken  all  the 
way  across  the  continent  in  the  middle  of  winter,  or  a  whole  trainload  of  husky 
young  Kentuckians  brought  to  the  Stadium  for  a  whirlwind  performance  and 
home  again  by  way  of  Niagara  Falls.  They  wonder  who  does  the  studying 
while  these  things  are  going  on,  and  forget  that  after  all  there  are  nearly  three 
hundred  potential  working  days  in  the  imdergraduates'  calendar.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that,  notwithstanding  our  earnest  desire  to  educate  the  public  to 
a  due  appreciation  of  scholarly  achievement,  we  have  not  always  paid  due 
regard  to  the  effect  of  extra-curriculum  activities  upon  the  public  imagination. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  support,  in  a  general  way,  the  assertion  of  the 
colleges  that  participants  in  athletics  do  not  neglect  their  studies.  At  least 
that  is  the  case  so  far  as  Harvard  is  concerned.  Last  autumn  a  committee 
of  the  Harvard  Faculty  was  set  at  work  to  determine  "whether  the  present 
methods  of  conducting  athletic  sports  make  unreasonable  demands  upon  the 
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time  of  the  participants/'  and  after  seveial  months  of  careful  investigation 
this  committee  has  now  presented  its  report.  In  the  course  of  its  inquiry  the 
committee  made  an  analysis  of  all  relevant  data  in  the  records  of  the  College 
Office;  it  studied  the  attendance  records  of  all  participants  in  athletics,  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  by  players  and  managers  to  their  duties  in  connection 
with  athletics,  and  the  grades  received  by  them  in  College  courses.  All  this 
information  was  carefully  tabulated  in  such  manner  as  to  permit  the  drawing 
of  reliable  conclusions. 

Out  of  about  1600  upper  classmen  it  appeared  that  848  were  participants, 
last  year,  in  one  or  more  of  the  major  athletic  sports,  football,  baseball, 
hockey,  track,  or  rowing.  In  addition,  26  upper  classmen  served  as  managers 
or  as  assistant  managers.  The  records  show  that  so  far  as  the  players  are 
concerned  their  attendance  at  College  exercises  was  almost  as  reguktr,  on  the 
average,  as  that  of  non-participants  in  major  athletics.  In  the  case  of  the 
managers,  however,  the  discrepancy  is  shown  by  the  records  to  be  very 
marked  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  students  who  assume  managerial 
responsibilities  for  athletic  teams  are  in  the  habit  of  cutting  their  classes  far 
too  frequently.  The  same  general  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  the  com- 
mittee's data  on  the  relative  academic  standing  of  athletes  and  non^athletes. 
The  active  players  make  a  measurably  good  showing,  not  up  to  the  average, 
it  is  true,  but  high  enough  to  refute  the  generalization  that  participation  in 
major  athletics  is  incompatible  with  the  doing  of  satisfactory  classroom  work. 
The  percentage  of  high-standing  scholars  is  small,  however,  and  leads  to  the 
suggestion  that,  while  an  active  interest  in  intercollegiate  sport  does  not  ren- 
der a  young  man's  education  imsatisfactory,  it  does,  on  the  whole,  tend  to 
prevent  his  Arising  to  the  top  portion  of  the  class  in  point  of  scholarship. 

The  managers,  in  grades  as  in  attendance,  make  a  sorry  showing.  It  is 
essential  that  things  should  be  toned  up  at  this  point  and  the  Faculty  has 
referred  the  problem  to  the  athletic  authorities  for  action.  Too  many  under- 
graduates are  requisitioned  for  managerial  activities  anyhow.  It  is  some- 
times urged  that  the  use  of  students  in  this  capacity  is  economical,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  actual  monetary  outlay  this  may  be  true;  but  when  one 
reckons  the  amount  of  time  which  the  work  takes  away  from  College  studies 
it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  system  is  not  so  economical  after  all. 

One  of  the  interesting  by-products  of  the  foregoing  inquiry  is  the  disclosure 
of  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  standards  of  marking  mamtained  by  different 
branches  of  College  study.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  a  Discrepancies 
student  who  obtains  the  grade  of  "A"  in  one  department  dis-  in  our  system 
plays  approximately  the  same  degree  of  ability  and  industry  as  ®  nurtang 
a  student  who  obtains  the  grade  of  "A"  in  any  other  department.  On  this 
assumption  the  University  awards  scholarships  and  other  distinctions. 
Yet  a  study  of  the  grades  awarded  to  sixteen  hundred  upper  classmen  at 
the  end  of  the  academic  year  1919H20  justifies  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  high  grades  are  much  more  easy  to  obtain  in  some  departments 
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than  in  others.  In  one  group  of  studies,  for  example*  the  quota  of  honor 
grades  awarded  was  46  per  cent,  in  another  group  only  28  per  cent.  In  the 
first  group  the  number  of  unsatisfactory  grades  formed  about  10  -get  cent  of 
the  whole;  in  the  other  it  was  19  per  cent.  To  suggest  that  better  students 
go  into  one  group  and  work  harder  would  be  to  put  forward  a  rather  specious 
explanation  of  these  discrepancies.  Students  of  every  degree  of  ability  and 
industry  scatter  into  all  our  courses;  every  department  gets  its  share  of  the 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  If  high  grades  are  more  prolific  in  one  group  of 
courses  than  in  another,  the  explanation  will  be  sought  by  the  sophisticated 
in  differences  of  standard  rather  than  in  differences  among  the  men.  In 
justice  to  the  dependability  of  College  records  it  seems  clear  that  wide  varia- 
tions in  standards  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  migration  of  students  from  one  college  to  another  is  more  common  to- 
day than  it  used  to  be.  The  number  of  young  men  who  enter  one  institution 
The  problem  ^^^  subsequently,  for  one  reason  or  another,  transfer  else- 
of  the  uncUw-  where  seems  to  be  steadily  increasing.  At  Harvard  we  have 
silled  student  nearly  three  hundred  students  in  this  category  at  the  present 
time,  a  number  not  far  from  as  large  as  our  present  quota  of  seniors.  These 
men  come  from  a  wide  variety  of  colleges,  large  and  small,  after  having 
had  one,  two,  or  even  three  years  of  coll^pate  work  before  coming  to  Har- 
vard. The  amount  of  credit  properly  to  be  given  for  this  work  at  other 
institutions  has  been  in  many  cases  difficult  to  determine;  hence  we  have 
pursued  the  policy  of  placing  all  such  men»  for  the  time  being,  in  a  group 
known  as  "unckissified  students." 

This  practice,  although  it  possesses  some  advantages,  has  had  its  serious 
drawbacks.  The  student  who  is  thrust  into  the  unclassified  list  finds  himself 
a  sort  of  "man  without  a  country"  so  far  as  undergraduate  activities  are 
concerned.  As  hb  designation  implies,  he  belongs  to  no  class,  and  as  under- 
graduate life  is  organized  at  American  collages  there  is  no  logical  place  for 
this  sort  of  student.  The  unclassified  men  have  felt  themselves  shorn  of 
many  advantages  by  reason  of  their  rather  anomalous  status  in  the  College 
community,  and  it  has  seemed  wise  to  make  for  the  future  some  arrangement 
by  which  they  can  be  provisionally  assigned  to  the  r^ular  undergraduate 
classes.  ) 

Beginning  next  autumn  this  will  be  do^e.  The  student  who  comes  to  Har- 
vard after  having  spent  a  year  or  more  at  another  institution  will  be  admitted 
as  a  Freshman,  Sophomore,  or  Junior  on  the  basis  of  his  prior  record.  But 
this  rating  will  be  provisional  and  will  give  no  vested  right  to  i)ermanent 
classification.  The  definite  rating  will  come  after  the  student  has  spent  one 
full  year  at  Harvard  and  has  shown  what  he  is  able  to  do  when  judged  by  our 
own  standards.  In  this  way  there  will  be  adequate  protection  against  errors 
in  awarding  credits  for  work  done  elsewhere,  while  at  the  same  time  the  men 
who  come  to  Harvard  from  other  institutions  will  be  admitted  forthwith 
to  full  standing  in  the  various  undergraduate  organizations.  This  will  mean 
a  j;ood  deal  to  them. 
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The  increasing  complexity  of  the  rules  relating  to  the  choice  of  College 
studies  has  made  the  functions  of  the  adviser  much  more,  important  than 
they  were  a  dozen  years  ago.  In  the  old  days  of  the  free  The  functions 
elective  system  the  Freshman  saw  his  adviser  for  a  few  mm-  ®'  *^*  adviser 
utes  in  the  morning  of  his  first  day  in  College;  the  chances  are  that  he  nerer 
saw  him  afterwards.  No  advisers  were  provided  for  any  undergraduates 
except  Freshmen;  after  the  first  year  undergraduates  were  left  to  their  own 
resources  in  choosing  courses.  With  practically  unlimited  freedom  of  choice, 
this  arrangement  was  workable,  but  with  numerous  restrictions  upon  the 
selection  of  his  courses  the  imdergraduate  now  needs  a  considerably  greater 
amount  of  counsel  and  guidance.  The  rules  relating  to  concentration  Itnd 
distribution,  general  examinations,  candidacy  for  distinction,  and  so  on  are 
not  so  simple  that  students  can  understand  them  all  at  a  glance  and  plan 
their  College  work  accordingly.  These  requirements  have  to  be  explained 
and  this  responsibility  falls  upon  the  advisers.  The  burden  which  rests  upon 
an  adviser  has  accordingly  increased  three  or  four  fold  during  the  past  dozen 
years. 

The  arrangement  by  which  advisers  are  assigned  is  also  different  nowadays 
from  what  it  used  to  be.  In  the  old  days  there  was  a  specially  selected  group 
of  instructors,  chiefly  young  instructors,  vested  with  the  ftmction  of  advising 
Freshmen.  Each  of  these  advisers  was  given  a  dozen  or  fifteen,  perhaps  even 
twenty  Freshmen  to  look  after.  The  task  was  often  more  than  any  instructor 
could  effectively  perform  amid  the  manifold  activities  which  marked  the  open- 
ing of  the  College  year.  Diuring  the  last  decade  the  practice  has  been  to  use 
virtually  all  members  of  the  Faculty,  yoimg  and  old,  in  this  work  of  advising 
new  students.  Under  this  system  each  professor  or  instructor  receives  only 
four  or  five  Freshmen  and  is  able  to  look  after  them  without  serious  detriment 
to  his  regular  teaching  duties.  Upper  classmen,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  to 
be  assigned  to  advisers  selected  from  among  the  instructors  in  their  special 
fields  of  concentration;  students  who  are  concentrating  in  chembtry,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  given  some  member  of  that  department  as  their  adviser.  In 
order  to  be  of  real  service  to  upper  classmen  an  adviser  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  rules  and  resources  of  the  department  in  which  the  student 
expects  to  do  the  major  portion  of  his  work;  hence  the  policy  of  selecting  ad- 
visers with  this  primary  consideration  in  view. 

For  some  years  every  Freshman,  in  addition  to  his  Faculty  ad  viser,  has  had 
the  aid  of  a  student  adviser  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  Senior 
class.  This  arrangement  has  not  worked  to  perfection,  but  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently useful  to  warrant  its  continuance  and  doubtless  it  can  be  improved. 
Some  Seniors  take  their  advisory  duties  seriously  and  do  a  good  deal  in  the 
way  of  helping  the  newcomers  to  become  properly  oriented  to  general  College 
life.  Others  do  little  or  nothing  at  all.  Everything  depends  upon  the  care 
and  discrimination  with  which  the  Senior  advisers  are  chosen. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  a  rather  widespread  notion,  even  in  the 
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minds  of  many  Harvard  men»  that  this  University  is  drawing  fewer  students 
Where  our  from  the  Western  and  Southern  portions  of  the  country  than 
students  come   formerly,  and  that  the  growth  of  the  great  state  universities  in 

"*  these  two  sections  of  the  Union  is  forcing  the  endowed  institu- 

tions of  the  East  to  recruit  their  student  population  from  areas  nearer 
home.  The  educational  developments  of  the  past  twenty  years  have  given 
this  idea  an  air  of  plausibility.  The  state  universities  have  been  growing  at 
a  rapid  rate,  particularly  since  the  close  of  the  war.  Princeton,  Yale,  and 
Harvard  have  had  no  such  expansion.  But  these  facts  do  not  warrant  the  . 
offhand  conclusion  that  the  gains  of  one  group  are  at  the  expense  of  another. 
A  careful  analysis  of  the  Harvard  student  body  year  by  year  during  the  past 
two  decades  has  made  clear  to  us  that  its  geographical  distribution  has  under- 
gone no  marked  change  during  that  time.  Certainly  it  affords  no  basis  for 
the  conclusion  that  Harvard  is  drawing  more  students  from  New  England 
and  fewer  from  other  sections  of  the  country.  Taking  the  University  as  a 
whole  the  gain  in  attendance  during  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  weU 
distributed. 

A  comparison  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Harvard  student  body 
with  those  of  other  lai^e  institutions  brings  out  the  further  fact  that  no  one 
university  in  the  United  States  can  properly  claim  an  exclusive  right  to  be 
called  a  "national"  institution.  Columbia,  Chicago,  Yale,  and  Har%'ard  all 
draw  substantial  portions  of  their  total  enrolment  from  various  parts  of  the ' 
country.  No  one  of  them  has  any  established  primacy  over  the  others  in 
this  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  these  are  the  only  four  institutions  which 
stand  out  from  the  rest  when  the  distribution  test  is  applied.  The  various 
state  universities,  without  exception,  draw  overwhelmingly  upon  their  own 
immediate  constituencies.  T^e  students  who  come  to  them  from  outside 
states  make  up  a  small  fraction  of  their  entire  enrolment.  Their  recent  growth 
has  been  derived  almost  wholly  from  within  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
states.  The  state  universities  have  grown  larger  in  recent  years,  but  not 
more  "national";  if  anything  they  have  become  less  so. 

In  Massachusetts  the  proposal  to  establish  a  state  university  keeps  coming 
before  the  legislature  every  year.  The  need  for  such  an  institution  b  fre- 
Th     tAte  quently  asserted,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  demonstrated  by 

university  ^^7  careful  study  of  existing  educational  facilities.  No  def- 
question  in  inite  plan  has  been  formulated  nor  any  dependable  estimate 
seS"^  "  of  probable  cost  compiled.  This  year  the  Massachusetts  l^is- 
lature  has  concluded  that  a  study  of  the  question  ought  to  be 
made  and  a  commission  will  be  appointed  to  go  into  the  matter  fully.  The 
endowed  institutions  of  Massachusetts  are  not  unfriendly  to  the  proposal,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  need  can  be  clearly  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  higher  education 
to  protest  against  any  large  addition  to  the  Commonwealth's  tax  rate  if  this 
is  to  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  duplicate  facilities  already  available.    If 
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it  should  be  found,  in  the  course  of  the  commission's  inquiry,  that  many  young 
men  and  women  of  Massachusetts  are  at  present  unable  to  obtain  a  college 
education  by  reason  of  the  relatively  large  tuition  fees  exacted  at  endowed 
institutions,  there  still  remains  the  question  whether  a  state  university  ought 
to  be  created  for  these  young  citizens  or  whether  the  desired  end  could  not  be 
equally  well  obtained,  at  much  less  cost,  by  a  liberal  provision  of  state  scholar- 
ships. A  half  million  dollars  per  annum  would  go  but  a  short  way  in  main- 
taining a  state  university  worthy  of  the  Commonwealth;  but  this  amount 
would  provide  at  the  existing  universities  and  colleges  free  tuition  for  about 
two  thousand  students.  Whether  such  a  measure  would  overload  the  existing 
institutions,  however,  is  a  question  that  would  have  to  be  looked  into.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  have  the  entire  situation  carefully  canvassed 
before  any  action  involving  large  outlays  is  taken.  A  state  university  in 
Massachusetts  would  in  all  probability  not  injure  but  benefit  Harvard.  Its 
graduates  in  considerable  numbers  would  probably  come  to  our  professional 
schools.  It  would  impress  the  entire  community  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
value  of  college  education  and  increase  the  resort  to  all  the  colleges,  not  merely 
to  the  new  institution.  State  imiversities  have  not  crowded  the  better  col- 
leges out  of  existence  anywhere.  So  there  is  no  reason  why  Harvard  should 
feel  concerned  about  the  project  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  duty  of  educational 
leaders  everywhere  to  advocate  the  wisest  use  of  public  funds. 

This  year's  Summer  School  will  open  on  July  5  and  continue  through  the 
usual  period  of  six  weeks.    Owing  to  the  special  interest  of  the  new  Graduate 
School  of  Education  in  this  branch  of  the  University's  work,    xhis  year's 
the  Summer  School  will  hereafter  be  under  the  control  of  a    Summer 
joint  board  representing  the  Faculties  of  the  School  of  Edu-    ^^^^ 
cation  and  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    The  usual  courses  covering  all  the  more 
important  departments  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  study  will  be  provided ; 
in  addition  there  will  be  about  thirty  courses  in  Education.     Most  of  the  lat- 
ter are  designed  primarily  for  teacher  and  other  school  administrators.    The 
addition  of  these  professional  courses  greatly  extends  the  scope  of  the  School 
and  may  be  expected  to  result  in  an  increased  attendance.    As  in  former  years 
most  of  the  instruction  will  be  given  by  regular  members  of  the  Harvard 
teaching  staff,  but  a  considerable  number  of  the  courses  will  be  in  charge  of 
instructors  from  other  institutions.    All  three  of  the  Freshman  Halls  will  be 
made  avaiable  for  occupancy  by  Summer  School  students. 

Despite  the  interesting  and  out-of-the-ordinary  work  that  it  is  doing,  many 
of  the  Magazine's  readers  have  probably  not  heard  much  about  the  Har^^rd 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.     Established  a  couple  of  years    xhe  Bureau 
ago  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  compile  and  interpret    of  Economic 
business  statistics  for  the  use  of  manufacturers,  traders,  and      ^^^^ 
investors.    Its  method  is  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  economic  conditions 
in  the  immediate  past  and  to  deduce  therefrom  the  probable  present  tenden- 
cies.   In  analyzing  and  interpreting  its  data  the  Bureau  uses  certam  new 
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and  improved  methods  which  were  devised  and  developed  by  Professor 
Warren  M.  Persons,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  results  are  pub- 
lished monthly  in  the  RevietD  of  Economic  Statistics  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  provide  a  trustworthy  index  of  general  business  conditions.  This  publi- 
cation has  already  gained  a  substantial  list  of  subscribers  and  its  services  to 
the  business  community  will  doubtless  prove  greater  as  time  goes  on.  The 
Bureau's  activities  are  being  carried  on  without  drawing  upon  the  Univer- 
sity's funds,  being  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  those  who  find  the  Review 
serviceable  to-  them. 

A  student  organization  known  as  the  Liberal  Club  has  obtained  oonsideiable 
prominence  in  the  newspapers  during  the  past  few  months  by  reason  of  con- 
Tke  Harrard  ferences  held  and  addresses  given  under  its  auspices  by  vari- 
"  Liberals  "  Q^g  well-known  peoi^e,  some  of  them  being  men  and  women  of 
very  pronounced  *' liberal"  tendencies.  The  purpose  of  the  organization, 
as  set  forth  in  its  prospectus,  is  to  develop  an  informed  imdergraduate 
opinion  on  social,  industrial,  political,  and  international  questions  without 
committing  itself  to  any  particular  form  of  pcDpaganda  or  belief.  To  this 
end  the  Club  has  been  inviting  speakers  of  varying  shades  of  opinion  to  its 
meetings  in  the  Harvard  Union,  and  its  officers  have  no  doubt  made  a  fair 
attempt  to  secure  the  adequate  presentation  of  all  attitudes.  The  trouble  is, 
however,  that  the  speaker  of  conservative  views  who  comes  to  these  meetings 
and  states  his  side  of  the  case  receives  very  little  publicity  in  the  newspapers, 
while  the  advocate  of  red-hot  measures  usually  obtains  a  great  deal.  The 
fact  that  somebody  advocates  a  policy  of  moderation  and  rational  reform  to 
an  audience  of  Harvard  students  is  not  worth  a  newspaper  headline.  That  b 
supposed  to  be  the  customary  order  of  affairs,  the  sort  of  thing  that  one  would 
naturally  associate  with  Harvard.  But  when  some  flaming  crusader  mounts 
the  rostrum  at  the  Harvard  Union  and  announces  to  the  undergraduates 
that  they  "must  catch  the  spirit  of  revolt  as  the  I.W.W.  has  done,"  or  that 
"  the  revolution  is  not  merely  coming,  it  is  here,"  or  that  "all  prisons  should 
be  abolished,"  the  newspapers  do  not  miss  the  opportunity  to  play  up  the 
occasion.  That  these  things  should  be  said  to  a  Harvard  audience  sounds 
like  real  news.  Hence  the  activities  of  the  Liberal  Club,  no  matter  how  ear- 
nest the  attempt  to  play  the  issues  fairly,  are  pretty  sure  to  spread  abroad  the 
impression  that  Harvard  students  lend  a  ready  ear  to  that  curious  array  of 
radical  propaganda  which  is  pushed  forth  from  i-arious  quarters  to-day  and 
that  the  Harvard  authorities  are  remiss  in  not  putting  the  ban  upon  things  of 
this  sort.  The  University  authorities,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  one  way  or  the  other.  They  do  not  select  the  speakers,  neither  do 
they  exercise  any  censorship  over  those  who  do  the  choosing.  The  addresses 
are  given  under  the  auspices  of  a  group  of  students  in  a  building  which  is  used 
as  a  students'  club.  The  general  public,  of  course,  does  not  realize  all  this 
and  is  inclined  to  draw  unwarranted  conclusions.  The  desirability  of  creat- 
ing "an  informed  student  opinion"  at  Harvard  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  the 
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way  in  which  things  ha va worked  out  during  the  past  few  months  seems  much 
more  likely  to  create  a  misinformed  public  opinion  concerning  the  Harvard 
attitude  toward  questions  of  the  day.  '  '•  •      ~ 

All  undergraduates  who  hereafter  choose  either  ancient  or  modem  lan- 
guages as  their  field  of  concentration  will  be  required  to  show,  at  the  general 
examination  which  comes  at  the  close  of  their  Senior  year,  an 
acquaintance  with  "'two  works  of  literature  without  which  an   ezftnunatioii 
appreciation  of  English  letters  is  impossible,"  namely,  the  Bi-    in  ancient  and 
We  and  Shakespeare.    Students  who  devote  special  attention  to    ^^^      " 
modem  literature  must  also  show  some  understanding  of  at 
least  two  ancient  authors,  while  those  who  specialize  in  ancient  literature 
must  be  familiar  with  the  writings  of  at  least  two  great  authors  of  modem 
times.    The  ancient  authors,  from  whom  any  two  may  be  chosen,  are  Homer, 
Sophocles,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Virgil;  the  modern  masters 
are  Dante,  Cervantes,  Chaucer,  Milton,  Moli^re,  and  Goethe. 

No  matter  what  courses  he  may  have  taken  during  his  four  years  in  College, 
the  student  who  concentrates  in  Group  I  (languages  and  literature)  will  be 
required  to  take  this  general  examination.  .  If  he  does  not  show  such  acquaint- 
ance with  these  literary  masterpieces  as  a  young  man  with  a  literary  education 
might  reasonably  be  presumed  to  have  acquired,  he  will  not  receive  his  de- 
gree. To  some  extent  each  student  will  cover  the  ground  in  courses;  what 
is  left  he  must  try  to  cover  in  his  own  reading. 

Any  college  instructor  will  tell  you  that  the  young  men  of  to-day  are  as- 
toundingly  deficient  in  their  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  Holy  Writ. 
They  have  not,  for  the  most  part,  anything  like  the  familiarity  with  it  that 
their  fathers,  as  a  class,  possessed.  Reading  the  Bible  in  the  home  appears 
to  have  passed  out  of  fashion;  the  Sunday  Schools  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
stamp  upon  their  pupils  any  adequate  appreciation  of  what  is  unquestionably 
our  greatest  achievement  in  English  prose.  We  may  not  find  it  practicable 
to  require  that  students  who  specialize  in  mathematics  or  chemistry  shall 
study  the  Bible  either  before  or  after  they  come  to  College,  but  to  the  under- 
graduate who  professes  an  interest  in  literature  this  requirement  may  well  be 
applied.  President  Eliot  once  defined  an  educated  man  as  "one  who  knows 
his  own  language  well."  Nobody  who  does  not  know  the  language  of  the 
English  Bible  or  of  Shakespeare  can  rightfully  claim  to  know  the  Saxon  tongue. 

The  proposal  that  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  should  be  elected 
by  a  postal  ballot  rather  than  at  a  regular  polling-place  in  Cambridge  on 
Commencement  Day  seems  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  Gov-    xhe  postal 
eming  Boards,  but  not  in  time  for  the  coming  election  in  June,    ballot  for 
1921.     The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  passed  the  act    ^««««" 
permitting  the  elections  to  be  hereafter  held  in  such  way  as  the  Governing 
Boards  may  determine,  stipulating  only   that  the  rules  as  to  eligibility 
of  voters  shall  not  be  changed.    The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  has  given 
his  assent.    It  now  remains  for  the  Govemmg  Boards  to  accept  the  provi- 
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sions  of  the  act  and  to  frame  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  future  elections.  It 
may  be  predicted,  without  much  risk  of  error,  that  4he  system  of  Toting  by 
postal  ballot  will  be  used  at  the  Overseers'  election  in  1922, 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  sustains  a  severe  loss  in 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Lincoln  F.  Schaub,  who  leaves  the  service  of  the 
Professor  University  at    the  close  of  the  current   academic  year  to 

Schaub*!  res-  become  treasurer  of  a  large  mercantile  corporation  in  New 
igutioii  York  City.     Since  his  graduation  from   the   Harvard  Law 

School  in  1906,  Professor  Schaub  has  been  connected  with  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  as  instructor,  as  secretary,  and,  for  a  time,  as  Acting- 
Dean.  He  has  been  a  very  successful  teacher  and  a  capable  adminbtratOT. 
Diuring  these  fifteen  years  he  gained  for  himself  a  solid  and  secure  place  m 
many  of  the  non-academic  activities  in  and  around  the  University,  and  his 
departure  will  leave  a  gap  which  cannot  easily  be  filled. 

Managers  of  the  various  Har\ard  athletic  teams  are  hereafter  to  use  a 
plan  of  ratings  in  selecting  the  assistant  managers.    The  plan  is  based  upon 

the  one  used  in  rating  officers  of  the  army  during  the  war.  — 
and  penonal     ^°  order  to  provide  proper  accommodation  for  the  maUrid 

used  by  the  R.O.T.C.,  the  University  is  planning  to  erect 
an  armory  and  stables  on  the  unused  portion  of  the  Soldiers  Field.  —  Nine 
teaching  posts  in  various  French  lycies  have  been  offered  to  graduates 
and  Seniors  at  Harvard.  Most  of  these  posts  are  within  easy  reach  of 
one  or  another  of  the  various  French  universities,  so  that  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  combine  post-graduate  study  with  the  work  of  teaching.  — 
A  Minor  Sports  Council  has  been  organized  by  the  undergraduates  to  encour- 
age and  exercise  supervision  over  the  less  important  athletic  contests  which 
now  engage  the  interest  of  a  large  number  of  men  at  Harv-ard.  —  The  daily 
average  of  students  engaged  in  some  form  of  athletic  exercise  during  the  first 
week  of  March  was  1430.  This  is  a  marked  increase  over  the  figures  for  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  —  A  reconstruction  unit,  made  up  of  men 
drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  departments  of  architecture  and  landscape 
architecture,  is  to  spiend  the  coming  summer  in  the  devastated  regions  of 
France.  —  During  the  months  of  March  and  April  the  University  Band  gave 
concerts  in  New  York,  Albany,  an4  in  several  Massachusetts  cities.  —  The 
New  England  Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs  held  its  customary  "Graduates' 
Day"  m  Cambridge  on  Saturday,  May  21.  Addresses  were  given  by  Presi- 
dent Lowell  and  several  members  of  the  Faculty  on  the  workings  of  the  elec- 
tive system  and  the  general  examinations.  —  Grays  Hall  is  bemg  remodeled 
diuring  the  summer  on  the  same  general  plan  as  Holworthy.  Some  altera- 
tions will  also  be  made  to  the  interior  of  Wadsworth  House  which  will  here- 
after be  used  for  administrative  offices.  —  Professor  E.  L.  Mark  retires  from 
active  service  at  the  close  of  the  present  academic  year.  Professor  G.  H. 
Parker  succeeds  him  as  Director  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  Professor 
J.  S.  Davis,  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  will  leave  Harvard  at  the  end 
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of  the  current  year  to  join  the  staff  of  the  food  conservation  laboratory  at 
Leiand  Stanford  Jr.  University.  —  Tentative  arrangements  for  a  track  meet 
between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  on  the  one  hand  and  Yale  and  Harvard  on 
the  other  have  been  concluded.  The  meet  will  be  held  at  the  Stadium  this 
summer,  probably  during  the  third  week  of  July. 


CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

Meeting  of  January  SI,  1921. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  the 
donors  of  the  George  Schunemann 
Jackson  Fund  desire  that  the  income 
of  this  fund  and  of  any  such  additions 
as  may  be  hereafter  made  to  this  fund 
be  used  for  the  purchase  and  mainte- 
nance of  books,  and  that  preference 
be  given  to  those  treating  of  social  wel- 
fare and  service,  moral  philosophy, 
civics,  and  like  subjects. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

From  the  estate  of  Virginia  Purdy  Bacon  (Mrs. 
Waiter  Rathbone  Bacon)  $£85  in  cash  and  securi- 
ties valued  at  $88,028.63  on  account  of  her  bequest 
as  foDows:  "...  to  Harvard  University,  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  doUars  ($50,000)  to  be  used 
in  establishing  two  graduate  scholarships  in  paint- 
ing to  be  called  the  Edward  R.  Bacon  Art  SchoUr- 
ships;  the  incumbent  to  be  designated  by  said 
University  under  such  regulations  as  it  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe,  to  hold  such  scholarships 
for  not  less  than  two  years  and  while  holding  such 
scholarships  to  study  painting  under  the  direction 
of  said  University  preferably  in  Europe.'* 

From  the  estate  of  Annie  L.  Dexter,  $3,868.82, 
to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  "Charles  Dexter 
Memorial  Fund.** 

From  the  estate  of  Amey  Richmond  Sheldon 
(Mrs.  Frederick  Sheldon)  $1,006.98,  to  be  added 
to  the  principal  of  the  "Frederick  Sheldon  Fund.*' 

From  the  estate  oi  James  Lyman  Whitney,  $32.44 
additional  in  accordance  with  the  twelfth  clause  in 
his  will  for  the  benefit  of  the  Whitney  Library  in 
the  Muaemn  of  G>mparative  Zoology. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  sundry  subscribers  for  the  gift  of  $344,064.80 
in  cash  and  securities  valued  at  $0500.00  toward 
the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

To  Airs.  F^deric  Saltonstall  Gould  for  her  gift 


of  $10,000  for  the  construction  of  a  library  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  reading-room  for  the  Division  of 
Chemistry,  in  memory  of  Frederic  Saltonstall 
Gould  of  the  Chiss  of  1875. 

To  Dr.  Thomas  Barbour  for  his  gift  of  $2295 
during  the  year  1020  and  for  his  gift  of  $4830  during 
the  year  1919  for  miscellaneous  expenses  at  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  ^ft  of  securities 
valued  at  $3650  toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  for  his  gift  of  $3500  toward 
a  certain  salary. 

To  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Harriman  for  her  gift  of 
$3000  for  the  Psycho-Educational  CUnic  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education. 

The  President  reported  the  death  of 
Lincoln  Ware  Riddle,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Cryptogamic  Botany  and  Asso- 
ciate Curator  of  the  Farlow  Herbarium 
of  Cryptogamic  Botany,  which  occurred 
on  the  16th  instant  in  the  41st  year  of 
his  age. 

The  President  reported  that  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Bushnell  Hart  was  unable 
to  go  to  France  as  Exchange  Professor 
for  the  second  half  of  1920-21. 

The  following  resignations  were 
received  and  accepted: 

To  take  effect  Jan.  1,  1921:  Winthrop  Russell 
Shepard,  as  Aitutant  in  Chemistry;  Clarence. 
Ken  worthy  Reinan,  as  Itutrudcf  in  Applied  Pkytir 
ology.  To  Uke  effect  Jan.  3, 1921 :  Francis  Chapin 
Breckenridge,  as  Fellow  for  Research  in  Cryogenic 
Enffineering.  To  Uke  effect  Feb.  14, 1921 :  William 
Green,  as  Letturer  on  Chemical  Engineering,  To 
Uke  effect  Sept.  1. 1921 :  Edward  Laurens  Mark,  as 
Hereey  Profeeeo^  of  Anatomy  and  Director  qf  the 
Zodlogical  Laboratory. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint-* 
ments: 

From  Feb.  1,  for  the  remainder  of  1020-91: 
Edward  SUnley  Emery,  Aetialanl  Comptroller; 
Robert  Bowser,  Instructor  in  Transportaiion  (Busi- 
ness School).  For  the  2d  half  of  1920-21 :  Winthrop 
Pickard  Bell.  Assistant  in  Philosophy:  Herbert 
Hammond  Palmer,  Assistant  in  Physics;  John 
Joseph  Sexton.  Instructor  in  French;  Bamett  Fred 
Dodge,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry.    For  one  year  from 
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ICareh  1,  1021:   Hariow  Shapley,  0h$9mr  f4  ikt 

Harmtrd  CoUege  Obtenatory. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  foUo^ng  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  General 
Examinations  in  the  Division  of  His- 
tory, Government,  and  Economics: 

Edmund  Exra  Day  for  three  years  from  Sept  1, 
lOiO;  Arthur  Norman  Hokombe  for  three  yean 
from  Sept  1,  1021. 

Voted  to  appoint  Henry  Fennypacker, 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School 
of  Engineering  from  Sept.  1,  1920. 

Voted  to  appoint  Edward  Laurens 
Mark,  Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
Emeritus,  from  Sept.  1,  1021. 

Voted  to  appoint  Leslie  Olin  Cum- 
mings.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
for  three  years  from  Sept.  1,  1921. 

Voted  to  rescind  the  vote  granting 
leave  of  absence  to  Professor  Laurence 
J.  Henderson  for  the  second  half  of 
1920-21,  and  to  appoint  him  Exchange 
Professor  to  France. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  for  the 
second  half  of  1920-21,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  established  by  this  Board 
May  81,  1880. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Instructor  George  L.  Lincola  for  the 
second  half  of  1920-21. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Lecturer  William  C.  Heilman  for  the 
academic  year  1921-22 , 

Meeting  of  February  U,  1921. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

From  the  esUte  of  Abel  H.  Proctor,  $d0.lM.U. 
in  payment  of  hia  bequest  of  $60,000  plus  interest, 
to  be  added  to  the  fund  given  by  hia  aunt,  BUen 
Osborne  Proctor. 

From  the  ettate  of  Mary  Elisabeth  Paine  (Mrs. 
John  Knowlea  Paine)  $82.S44.79.  to  be  added  to 
the  John  Knowlea  Paine  FellowihiiM  in  Muaie 
Fund. 

From  the  esUte  of  Jacob  H.  Hecht,  15000.  to  be 
held  as  a  separate  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Hecht 
Fund,"  the  income  of  the  property  so  held  in  trust 
and  all  accumulations  thereon  to  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance,  supportt  and  improvement  of  the 


Scfaiff  Semitic  Museum,  so  called,  bdongiof  to 
•aid  corporation,  and  the  same  was  gratefully 
accepted. 

From  the  estate  of  Marie  Antoinette  Evans  (Mrs. 
Robert  D.  Evans)  $44S0  addidooal  on  account  ol 
her  bequest  of  $25,000  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
and  $4425  additional  on  account  of  ber  bequest  of 
$25,000  to  the  Harvard  Dental  SchooL 

From  the  estate  of  Charles  Hamilton  Wilder, 
additional  securities  valued  at  $2700,  **to  increase 
the  sum  now  held  by  Harvard  College  to  estabEsh 
a  chair  in  the  Medial  Department  of  said  Colkge, 
which  is  to  bear  the  family  name  Wilder." 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  sundfy  subscribers  for  the  gift  of  $12,000  in 
cash  aad  securities  valued  at  $56636  toward  the 
Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  ^ft  of  $5000  for 
the  promotion  of  research  in  the  Woksott  Gibbs 
MexDorial  Laboratory. 

To  the  Class  of  1806  for  the  gift  of  $M00  toward 
their  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fond. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $750  for 
the  New  Laboratory  of  the  Huntington  Hospital. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture  for  the  gift  of  $625,  the  second  quar- 
terly payment  for  the  year  1920-21  on  account  of 
their  annual  gift  of  $2500  to  the  Arboretum,  m 
accordance  with  their  vote  of  May  11.  1M0. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $325  for 
a  certain  salary. 

To  Miss  Mary  Lee  Ware  for  her  gift  of  $817  for 
repairing  oases  in  the  Botanical  Museum. 

To  Lord  and  Taylor,  Incorporated,  and  to  Gil- 
dirist  Company  for  thdr  gifts  of  $500  each,  to  The 
Halle  Brothers  Company  and  Joseph  Horae  Com- 
pany for  their  gifts  of  $350  each,  to  Chandler  and 
Company.  Incorporated,  L.  P.  Hollander  Company, 
L.  8.  FUut  and  Company,  and  £.  T.  SUttety  Com- 
pany for  their  gifts  of  $250  each,  and  to  the  B.  H. 
Steams  Company  for  the  gift  of  $150  for  Industrial 
Hygiene  in  Retail  Stores. 

To  Dr.  William  N.  BuUard  for  his  gift  of  $1000 
for  Research  in  Epilepsy  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Neuropathology. 

To  the  Cbss  of  1890  for  the  gift  of  $1000  toward 
their  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Fund. 

To  the  Harvard  Mutual  Foundatioii  for  the  un- 
lestricted  gift  of  $694.61. 

To  Mr.  Evan  Randolph  for  his  unreatneted  gift 
of  $100. 

PtTq  Dr.  W.  Sturgis  Bigelow  for  his  gift  of  $500 
toward  the  expenses  of  publishing  the  Jounud  qf 
Indusbrial  Bygimf, 

To  Mr.  Clarence  L.  Hay  f or  hia  pft  of  $500  for 
Feabody  Museum  explorations. 

To  the  Research  Corporation  f or  the  pft  of  $400 
for  research  in  Cryogenic  Engineering  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  H.  N.  Davis. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $800 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  "Three  Fhilooophers.'* 

To  Mr.  T.  Lawrason  Biggs  for  hia  gift  of  ^OO 
toward  a  certain  aalacy. 
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To  Dr.  J.  Lewi*  Bremer  for  liis  gift  of  1125  to- 
ward a  oertain  salary. 

To  tlie  Yomig  Men's  Cbristiaa  Assodationa  of 
New  Jersey  for  the  gift  of  $100  for  a  scholarship  for 
19«0-«1. 

r  To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Santa  Barbara  for  the 
gift  of  $400  for  the  scholarship  for  1»«H21. 

To  the  Harvard  Oub  of  Washington,  D.C..  for 
the  gift  of  $900  for  two  scholarships  for  1920-91. 

To  the  Harvard  Oub  of  St.  Louis  for  the  gift  of 
$900  for  the  scholarship  for  1920-21. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Rochester  for  the  gift 
of  $240  for  the  scholarship  for  1920-21. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Michigan  for  the  gift 
of  $150  toward  the  scholarship  for  1920-21. 

To  Dr.  Alexander  Forbes  for  his  gift  of  $90  for 
the  Department  of  Physiology. 

To  Professor  William  B.  Munro  for  his  gift  of 
$27.85  for  special  expenses  in  Government  1. 

To  Miss  Edith  M.  Howes  for  her  gift  of  $25 
toward  the  James  Jackson  Putnam  Professorship 
of  I^aeaaes  of  the  Nervous  System. 

To  Mr.  A.  Arthur  Jenkins  for  his  gift  of  $15  to 
be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Hodges  Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Perldns  for  his  gift  of 
$10  for  the  current  expenses  of  Appleton  ChapeL 

To  "A  Friend  "  for  the  gift  of  $165  for  "The  Fund 
<A  the  Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard  University 
for  Immediate  Use." 

To  the  Harvard  Oub  of  Lowell  for  the  gift  of 
$400  for  two  scholarships  for  1920-21. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Frandsco  for  the 
gift  of  $150  toward  the  scholarship  for  1920-21. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  Jersey  for  the  gift 
of  $125  toward  the  schokrship  for  1920-21. 

To  the  Interstate  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  DeUware, 
Iklftryknd,  West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  gift  of  $50  for  a  scholarship  iar 
1920-21. 

To  the  SUte  Executive  Committee  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  of  New  Jersey  for  the 
gift  of  $50  toward  a  schokrship  for  1920-21. 

To  Messrs.  Charles  Jackson,  George  Schuncmann 
Jackson,  Robert  A.  Jackson,  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B. 
Will'mms  for  their  additional  gift  of  $57.50  for  the 
George  Schunemann  Jackson  Fund. 

To  Mr.  Ernest  M.  Daland  for  the  gift  of  $5.73 
to  be  used  as  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  decides. 

To  Mr.  flske  Warren  for  his  unrestricted  gift 
of  securities  valued  at  $1. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Dalton  and  family  for  the 
valuable  gift  to  the  College  Library  of 
an  original  manuscript  of  1693  signed 
by  Governor  William  Phips. 

The  President  reported  the  death  of 
Barrett  Wendell,  Overseer  of  Harvard 
College,  and  Professor  of  English,  Emer^ 
itus,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  instant, 
in  the  6dth  year  of  his  age. 


The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted: 

To  Uke  effect  Feb.  14.  1921:  Winthrop  Pickard 
Bell,  as  Attitiant  in  PkiloBopky;  Gordon  Maskew 
Fair,  as  Instructor  in  Saniiary  Engineering  and  /»• 
struelor  in  Vital  Statistics  qf  Industry  and  Industrial 
Sanitation, 

Meeting  of  February  £8,  1921. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

From  the  estate  of  Alfred  Tredway  White,  securi- 
ties valued  at  $44,250,  to  be  added  to  the  "Alfred 
Tredway  White  Endowment  for  the  Department  of 
Social  Ethics." 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Mary  L.  Searle,  securi- 
ties valued  at  $7168  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Flavius  Searle,  "the  income  of  which  shall 
be  expended  as  scholarships  to  students  in  the  Med- 
ical School  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  so 
that  each  of  said  schools  shall  receive  an  equal 
share." 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  sundry  subscribers  for  the  gifts  of  securities 
valued  at  $235.70  toward  the  Harvard  Endowment 
Fund. 

To  Miss  Fredrika  G.  Holden  for  her  gift  of  $5000 
and  to  Mrs.  W.  Scott  Fits  for  her  gift  of  $1000  for 
the  New  Laboratory  of  the  Huntington  Hospital 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $9000  to 
be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Endowment  Fund  of 
the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

To  Dr.  William*  Sturgis  Bigelow  for  his  gift  of 
$500  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College 
Library. 

To  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association,  Incor- 
porated, for  the  gift  of  $425  for  the  Fellowship  in 
Roosevelt  Research  for  1920-21. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $350  for 
the  Ricardo  Prize  Scholarship  for  1921-22. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Maryland  for  the  gift 
of  $100  toward  the  scholarship  for  1920-21. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
for  the  gift  of  $150  toward  the  scholarship  for  1920- 
21. 

To  the  HarvanI  Club  of  Worcester  for  the  gift 
of  $100  toward  the  scholarship  for  1920-21.  . 

To  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  for  his  gift  of  $100 
—  a  k»n  repaid  —  to  "The  Andrew  P.  Peabody 
Memorial  Fund.'* 

To  Mr.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  for  his  gift  of  $50  toward 
the  cost  of  a  library  oi  criminological  material  for 
the  Law  School. 

To  Mr.  Chester  D.  Pugsky  for  his  gift  of  $50 
on  account  of  his  offer  of  a  scholarship  in  the  Law 
School,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  agree- 
ment dated  Jan.  28. 1920. 

To  Professor  Frank  W.  Tanssig  for  his  gift  of 
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$50  for  the  purclutse  of  booki  for  the  College  lA^ 
braiy. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Walter  Faxon 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his 
will: 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  in  said 
County  of  Middlesex,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology,  all  my  books  and 
pamphlets  on  ZoOlogy,  Paleontology  and  Geology, 
except  those  hereinbefore  disposed  of  [refers  to  7 
volumes  of  Audubon's  Birds  of  America  given  to 
Dr.  W.  M.  Tyler  of  Lexington].  I  also  give  and 
bequeath  unto  the  said  Pretident  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College,  to  be  deposited  in  the  said  Mu- 
seum, my  collection  of  the  works  of  Alexander 
WiUon  and  the  books,  pamphlets  and  manu- 
scripts relating  to  him,  the  same  to  be  preserved 
by  said  Museum  in  toto,  the  purely  literary  works 
of  said  author  to  be  deposited  in  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege Library,  if  it  seems  best  to  the  authorities  of 
the  said  Museum. 

All  the  rest  of  my  library.  I  give  and  bequeath 
unto  the  said  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College  to  be  deposited  in  the  said  College  Library. 

The  resignation  of  William  Parsons 
Boardman  as  Assistant  in  Bacteriology, 
Courses  Jot  Graduates,  was  received 
and  accepted  to  take  effect  Feb.  28, 
1021: 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

For  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1920:  David  Abram 
Ellis,  Special  Ledurer  on  MvniciptU  School  Admin- 
istralion:  Arthur  Woods,  SpecitU  Lecturer  on  Muni- 
tipal  Police  AdministTaiion:  John  Robert  Murphy, 
Special  Lecturer  on  Municipal  Fire  Department 
AdministraHon;  Lawson  Purdy.  Special  Lecturer  on 
Municipal  Finance.  From  March  1  for  the  remain- 
der of  lMO-21:  Samuel  Raynor  Meaker,  Secro- 
tary  qf  the  Courees  for  Graduates.  For  the  Sd  half 
of  10«0Hei:  Frederick  Gardner  Clapp,  Lecturer 
on  Qeology;  Mandell  Morton  Bober  and  William 
Greenleaf  Eliot,  8d,  Aeeittante  in  Eeonomice.  For 
the  1st  half  of  1921HM:  Eliot  Bkckwelder,  Leo- 
turer  on  Oeolon.  For  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
19«1:  ^#»i<<an/«— Alan  Reed  Priest,  in  Fine  Aile; 
Allyn  CoaU  Swinnerton,  in  Oedogy;  Edwin  Fran- 
cis Carpenter,  in  Attromomy;  Arthur  Bliss  Sey- 
mour, in  the  Fariow  Herbarium  qf  Cryptogamie 
Botany,  rutor«— Leonard  Opdycke,  in  Fiite  Arte: 
Daniel  Sargent,  in  History  and  Literature;  Edward 
Allen  Whitney,  in  History  and  Literature  and  See- 
relary  qf  the  Committee  on  Degrees  ufith  Distinction 
in  History  and  Literature.  Instructors  —  Edward 
Ballantine,  in  Music;  George  Luther  Lincoln,  in 
Romance  Languages;  Asbury  Haven  Herrick,  in 
German  and  Frenrh;  Cbesley  Martin  Hutchings,  in 
French;  Robert  Franklin  I^eld,  in  Physics;  Mar« 
tin  Mower,  in  Ana  Arts;  Kenneth  JohnConant, 
in  Architectural  Design;  John  Wilson,  in  Modeling; 


Niles  Carpenter,  in  Social  Ethics;  Ronald  Martin 
Foster,  Harry  Levy,  and  Heinrich  Wllhelm  Brink- 
mann,  in  Mathematics;  Carl  Einar  Hille,  Benjamin 
Peiree  Instructor  in  Maihemaiics;  Bay  Waldroo 
Pettengill,  Fletcher  Briggs,  Taylor  Starck.  Arthur 
Burkhaid.  and  Walther  Martin  Miller,  in  Gertsm: 
Oarenoe  Erskine  Kdlcy.  in  Astronomji;  Norman 
Ethan  Allen    Hinds  and  Tltomas  Henry  Clark, 
in  Geology;  Ralph  Monroe  Eaton  and  Raphael 
Demos,  and  Tutors  in  Philosophy;  Floyd  Heoiy 
Allport,  and  Tutor  in  Psychology;  Joseph  lincob 
Gillson,  in  Mineralogy;  Aristida  Evangelus  Fben- 
trides,  in  Classics  and  a  member  qf  the  Faadfy  ef 
Arts   and    Sciences.    Lecturers — Edward  Waklo 
Forbes,  on  Fine  Arts;  George  Parker  Winship, 
on    the  History    qf   Printing;    Charles    Howard 
Walker,  on   the  History   qf  Architecture;   \lctor 
Selden  Clark  and  Abbott  Pkyson  Usher,  on  Eeo- 
nomice.   Frederick  Wilkey,  mManager  of  the  Bar- 
vard  Dining  Halls;  Willis  Arnold  Boughtoo.  Assid- 
ant  Director  qf  the  Chemical  Laboratory;  Melville 
Conley     W^hipple,    Sanitary     Inspector;   Arthur 
Fisher  Wliitten,   Secretary   of  the   Administratise 
Board   for  Special  Students;   Mark  Antony  De- 
Wolfe  Howe,  Biographer  qf  the  Harvard  Dead  in 
the  War  against  Germany;  Francis  Welles  Htmne* 
well  and  Frederick  Lewis  Allen.  Secretaries  to  the 
Corporation;  Matthew  Luce,  a  member  of  the  Fac- 
ulty qf  Arts  and  Sciences;   Thurman  Los  Hood, 
Secretary  qf  the  Committee  on  the  Use  t^  En^iA  by 
Students  and  a  member  qf  the  Faetdty  rf  Arts  and 
Scierues;   Donald  Kirk  David,  Assistant  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  StAool  qf  Business  Administration. 
For  three  years  from  Sept.  1, 1921:  Frederick  Merk, 
Instructor  in  History;  Donald  Kirk  David,  .Atsid- 
ant  Prqfessor  qf  Marketing;  Harlan  True  Stetson, 
Assistant  Prqfessor  qf  Astronomy;  Claienoe  Irving 
Lewia,  Assistant  Pn^essor  qf  Philosophy;  Kenneth 
Grant  Tremayne  Webeter,  Assistant  Pn^essor  cf 
English.    For  one  year  from  Sept.  I.  1920:  Paol 
Waldo    Emerson    and    David    Moriig   Hafwnsn, 
Assistants  in  Pediatrics;  Shichi   Cymatsu,  Assist- 
ant in  Neuropathology.    From  Dec  1  for  remainder 
of  1920-21:  Dougku  Armour  Thorn,  Instructor  in 
Psychiatry;    Frederick    Lyman   Wells,   Instndar 
in  ExperimeiUal    Psychopathology;    Lloyd   James 
Thompson,  Assistant  in  Psychiatry.    From  Jan.  1 
for  remainder  of  1920-41:  Caisar  Uribe,  Assistad 
in  Comparative  Pathology.    From  Jan.  12  for  re- 
mainder of  1920-21:  Philip  Drinker,  Instrudor  ta 
Applied  Physiology,    From  Feb.  1  for  remainder 
of  1920H21:  Thomas  Kinsman  Richards.  Auitxn 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Surgery.    For  the  2d  half  of 
1020-21:    Charles  Whitney  Mixter,  Tutor  in  the 
Division  cf  History^  Government^  and  Economies; 
Joseph  Vincent  Fuller,  Tutor  in  the  Division  qfRis- 
tory,  Gopemvunt,  and  Economies, 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Professor  Edward  B.  Hill  for  the  first 
half  of  1921Hi2. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
an  Associate  Professor  of  Soci<d  Ethics, 
to  serve  from  Sept.  1, 1921:  whereupon 
ballots  being  given  in,  it  appeared  that 
James  Ford  was  elected. 
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V<A/td.  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  an 
Astodaie  Professor  of  Chemistry,  to 
serve  from  Sept.  1,  1921:  whereupon 
ballots  being  given  in,  it  appeared  that 
Grinnell  Jones  was  elected. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Professor  of  Music,  to  serve  from  Sept. 
1, 1921:  whereupon  ballots  being  given 
in,  it  appeared  that  Walter  Raymond 
Spalding  was  elected. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Professor  of  German,  to  serve  from  Sept. 
1,  1921:  whereupon  ballots  being 
given  in,  it  appeared  that  William  Guild 
Howard  was  elected. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Preachers  for  one 
year  from  Sept.  1, 1921:  Edward  Cald- 
well Moore,  Chairman  ex  officio; 
Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  Charles  Lewis  Slat- 
tery,  Willard  Learoyd  Sperry. 

Voted  to  appoint  John  Kelman, 
WUliam  Bdden  Noble  Lecturer  for  the 
year  1922. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  changes 
of  title:  John  Sanford  Humphreys  from 
Associate  Professor  of  Architectural 
Design  to  Associate  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture; Charles  Wilson  Killam  from 
Associate  Professor  of  Architectural  Con- 
sirucHon  to  Associate  Professor  of  Arehi* 
teeture. 

Voted,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  that  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  should  be  enlarged  to 
twelve  members,  to  be  nominated  by 
the  President  and  Dean;  six  of  these 
members  shall  represent  the  Laboratory 
branches  and  six  the  Clinical  branches; 
the  Dean  shall  be  included,  ex  officio, 
as  one  of  the  twelve  members.  This 
vote  shall  supersede  all  previous  votes 
not  in  harmony  therewith. 

Voted  to  confer  degrees  in  course  and 
out  of  course  as  recommended  by  the 
several  Faculties,  as  per  list  submitted. 

Whbb£AS  on  December  28, 1920,  the 


President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege appointed  a  Committee  consisting 
of  members  of  the  Corporation  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  faculties  to 
consider  the  question  of  an  increase  of 
tuition  fees;   and 

Whereas  that  Committee  has  made 
a  report;   now  therefore  be  it 

Voted  that  the  tuition  fees  be  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee,  as 
follows: 

Under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, the  Engineering  School,  the  Bus- 
sey  Institution,  and  the  Faculty  of 
Architecture,  the  regular  tuition  fee 
shaU  be  $250,  $65  for  a  single  course, 
and  $65  for  each  additional  course. 

A  fee  for  Infirmary  and  care  of  health 
shall'  be  reestablished  at  the  rate  of 
$5  for  each  student  in  all  Cambridge 
departments  eligible  for  admission  to 
the  Infirmary. 

The  tuition  fee  in  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall  be  fixed  at 
$400  and  for  a  single  course  at  $100, 
the  Infirmary  fee  for  such  students  to 
be  included  in  the  tuition  fee. 

The  aforesaid  tuition  and  Infirmary 
fees  shall  apply,  beginning  with  the 
academic  year  1921-22,  to  all  students 
then  in  those  departments  and  schools. 

The  fee  in  the  Medical  School  shall 
be  increased  to  $300  for  all  students 
hereafter  entering  the  School. 

The  fee  in  the  Dental  School  shall 
be  $200  for  all  classes  and,  beginning 
with  the  academic  year  1921-22,  shall 
apply  to  all  students  then  in  the  School. 

All  scholarships  in  each  department 
of  the  University  shall  be  increased 
by  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  the 
tuition  fee. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
fees  in  the  Law  School  and  the  School 
of  Education  have  taken  effect  only  in 
the  present  year,  it  is  inexpedient  to 
increase  them  at  the  present  time;  but 
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the  faculties  of  thooe  schools  will  be 
requested  to  consider  the  matter  afresh 
two  years  hence. 

Meeting  of  March  14,  1921. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  follow- 
ing receipts,  and  the  same  were  grate- 
fully accepted: 

From  the  estate  of  Charles  Church  Drew,  •ecuri- 
tics  vr.lued  at  $0181.76  additional  on  account  of  hit 
beque«t  to  Harvard  University. 

Frcm  the  estate  of  Mim  Mary  L.  Searle,  securi- 
ties valued  at  $1611.04  lo  be  added  to  the  fund  in 
meuKiry  of  Dr.  Flaviua  Searle. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  sundry  subacribers  for  the  gifts  of  securities 
valued  at  $4S8i.48  and  $300.59  in  cash  towaid 
the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

To  Messrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Georipe  Schunemann 
Jackson,  Robert  A.  Jackson,  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B. 
Williams  for  their  additional  gift  of  $1S«4.05  for 
the  George  Schunemann  Jackson  Fund. 

To  Dm.  William  P.  Cooke.  Amos  I.  Hadky, 
Leonard  D.  Nathan,  Norman  B.  Nesbett,  and 
Eugene  H.  Smith  for  their  gifts  of  $50  each,  to 
Dn.  Fred  W.  Allen.  John  W.  Cooke.  Ralph  C. 
Curtis.  Harold  J.  Cutler.  Sterling  N.  LoveUnd, 
CharleaG.  Pike,  Eeinhold  Ruelberg,  Harmon  Shohet, 
Homer  C.  Sowles,  Kurt  H.  Thoma,  John  T.  Timlin, 
Benjamin  Tishler,  and  Charles  T.  Warner  for  their 
gifts  of  $25  each,  and  to  Dr.  Charles  A.  Brackett 
for  his  gift  of  $10  toward  a  Fund  for  Visiting  Com- 
mittees of  the  DenUl  School 

To  Mr.  Oliver  Morosco  for  his  gift  of  $500  for 
the  Oliver  MoroMo  Dramatic  Priae  for  1020. 

To  the  Research  Corporation  for  the  additional 
gift  of  $400  for  research  in  Cryogenic  Engineering 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  H.  N.  Davis. 

To  Mrs.  Henry  Plarkman,  Jr.,  for  her  gift  of 
$S75  for  the  Blue  Hill  Obwrvatory. 

To  Miss  Mary  L.  Ware  for  her  gift  of  $S17.80 
for  repairing  cases  in  the  Botanical  Museum. 

To  Mr.  James  Dean  for  his  gift  of  $300  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Library. 

To  the  Shepard  Norwell  Company  for  the  gift 
of  $250  for  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Clevehind  for  the  gift  of 
$400  toward  the  scholarships  for  lMO-21. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Buffalo  for  the  gift  of 
$250  for  the  schokrship  for  1020-21. 

To  the  Harvard  Club  of  Rhode  Island  for  the 
gift  of  $50  toward  the  schokrship  for  1020^1. 

To  Mrs.  Henry  P.  King  for  her  gift  of  $200  for 
the  New  Laboratory  of  the  Huntington  HospitaL 

To  "A  Friend"  for  the  gift  of  $165  for  "The 
Fund  of  the  Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  Immediate  Use.** 

To  the  CUss  of  1857  for  the  gift  of  $64  toward 
the  Cbas  of  1857  Fond. 


To  the  First- Year  Class  in  the  Medical  School 
for  the  gift  of  $25  for  the  Medical  School  Library. 

To  Mr.  A.  Arthur  Jenkins  for  his  gift  of  $i0  to 
be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Hodges  Scbohi^ 
ship  Fund. 

To  Sir.  Richard  W.  Hak  for  hb  services  in  draw- 
ing up  and  preparing  a  new  general  form  of  lease 
for  the  use  of  the  College. 

.To  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Peabody  for  her  valnabie  gift 
to  the  School  of  Architecture  of  voluBies  oo  the 
basilica  of  San  Marco  in  Venice. 

The  President  reported  the  death  of 
William  Fiske  Whitney,  John  Barnard 
SweU  Jackson  Curator  of  the  Warren 
Anatomie€d  Museum,  which  occurred  on 
the  4th  instant,  in  the  71st  year  of  hu 
age. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

Fkom  Feb.  1  for  the  remainder  of  1020^1: 
Howard  Burr  Jackson,  AMtidamt  ta  Medieim, 
From  March  I  for  the  remainder  of  1020-21: 
Allison  Kenneth  Scribner.  A*aittaml  in.  Ckewutbif; 
Eugene  Parker  Chase,  Tutor  w  tht  Dinnan  qf  Hu- 
lorjft  OoMmmeml,  and  Eoonomict.  From  March  1 
to  Aug.  1. 1921:  aiding  Berghiad,  lUmarrk  FtBom 
in  Biological  Ckemittrf.  For  one  year  from  SepL 
1,  1021:  Allen  Wainwright  Finger.  Awsitlatd  in 
Qedogn:  Leonard  Opdycke.  Auidant  in  Fine  Aru; 
Carl  Arshag  Garabedian.  Lincoln  La  Pax.  I^med 
Linn  Smith,  and  Rudolph  Ernest  Langer,  Intlnte- 
tort  in  MaUumatiei:  Edmond  Barie  linoofai, 
Aitiitani  Pnt/msor  <^  Finance  (Bastaess  School). 
For  three  years  from  SepL  1, 1021:  Joseph  Leanard 
Walsh.  IndructoT  in  Maikematiet;  Miles  Carpenter. 
InHrwdor  in  Social  Ethics;  John  Henry  Williams, 
AsnMant  Prqfe$tor  of  Economics  and  Tnlor  in  (k 
Division  of  History,  OovemmaU,  and  Eeonomies, 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  tc 
Professor  William  H.  lackering  for  one 
year  from  April  16,  1921. 

Meeting  of  March  28,  1921. 
Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  an  anooymons  friend  for  the  gift  of  $50,000 
to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  AnoigrmoiM 
Fund  No.  4. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Jackwn  for  their 
gift  of  $5000.  to  Mrs.  Walter  C  Baylies  for  her  pit 
of  $500.  and  to  Mr.  Edward  F.  Whitney  for  hie 
gift  of  $100  for  the  New  Laboratory  of  tlie  Qantinc- 
ton  Hospital. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $5000  to 
establish  a  fund  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Bnsineaa 
Administration,  the  principal  and  income,  if  any 
•ccumttlatet,  to  be  loaned  to  needy  studenta  in 
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furthering  their  studies,  and  in  such  manner,  at 
■uch  times,  and  in  such  amoucts  as  may  be  deemed 
best  for  the  interest  of  those  concerned. 

To  Mr.  Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr.,  for  his  gift  of 
91000  for  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene. 

To  sundry  subscribers  for  the  gifts  of  securities 
valued  at  1933.02  toward  the  Harvard  Endowment 
Fund. 

To  Dr.  Alexander  Forbes  for  his  gift  of  $800  for 
the  Department  of  Ph>'siology. 

To  Drs.  Lawrence  W.  Baker.  Charles  E.  B.  Chase, 
Martin  B.  Dill,  Forrest  G.  Eddy,  Julius  F.  Hove- 
■tad,  and  Maurice  E.  Peters  for  their  gifts  of  $50 
each,  to  Drs.  Horace  L.  Howe,  Arthur  A.  Libby, 
Frank  R.  McCuIlagh,  Arthur  V.  Rogers,  Clarence 
B.  Vaughan,  and  Eugene  B.  Wyman  for  their  gifts 
of  $S5  each,  and  to  Dr.  Charles  W.  GoeU  for  his 
gift  of  $10  toward  a  Fund  for  Vuiting  Committees 
of  the  Dental  School. 

To  Dr.  William  Sturgis  Bigelow  for  his  gift  of 
$250  toward  the  James  Jackson  Putnam  Professor- 
ship Fund. 

To  Messrs.  Charles  Jackson,  George  Schune- 
mann  Jackson,  Robert  A.  Jackson,  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
B.  Williams  for  the  additional  gift  of  $154.11  for 
the  George  Schunemann  Jackson  Fund. 

To  the  Harvard  Oub  of  North  China  for  the  gift 
of  $100  for  the  prir^  for  1920-21. 

To  Mr.  Emile  F.  Williams  for  his  gift  of  $100  to 
be  added  to  the  Asa  Gray  Memorial  Fund. 

To  Mr.  James  Loeb  for  his  gift  of  $100  for  the 
purchase  of  labor  periodicals  for  the  College  Library. 

The  President  reported  the  death  of 
John  Winthrop  Platner,  Andover  Pro- 
JessoT  of  Ecdenastical  History  and  Dean 
of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  which 
occurred  on  the  18th  instant,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age. 

The  resignation  of  David  Hunt 
Linder  as  Assistant  in  Botany  was  re- 
ceived and  accepted  to  take  effect  March 
15,  1921. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

From  Jon.  1  for  the  remainder"  of  1920-21: 
Cari  Einar  Hille.  Auidant  m  MatkemoHct.  For  the 
8d  half  of  1020-21:  Oskar  Helge  Lundholm. 
AuiMmd  tn  P»yehology;  Roberts  Tapiey,  Asnatant 
in  EnglUk;  Dorus  Powers  Randall,  Bajfard  CvUing 
FeUom  in  Pki/ties.  For  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1921:  Gerard  Pbul  Lestrade,  Atridcmi  in  Antkro- 
polon:  Robert  Greenhalgh  Albion,  Frederick 
Blnkard  Arts,  William  Gleason  Bean.  France 
Vinton  Scholes.  and  Edward  Chase  Kirkland. 
AtuHn  Teaching  Peliowt  in  Hitlory:  Paul  Bigelow 
Scliaeffer,  InHruetor  in  Hittory;  Arthur  Warren 
Hanson,  Inatmrtor  in  Accounting  (Business 
School):  William  Edward  McCurdy,  Ezra  RipUif 
Thager  Teaching  Fetlaw;  William  Caleb  Loring, 
Lecturer  an  ike  Praetiee  t^  Law;  Bancroft  Gherardi 
Davis,  Lecturer  on  Mining  Law;  Lucius  Ward 
Bannister,  Lecturer  on  Water  Rights;  Sidney  Russell 


Wrightington,  Lecturer  on  Maesachueetts  Practice; 
FitzRoy  Carrington,  Lecturer  on  the  Hittory  q/ 
Engramng;  Sidney  Raymond  Packard,  Tutor  in 
the  Division  qf  Uistom^  Ooeemmenit  and  Economics, 
For  the  2d  half  of  1021-22:  Edwin  Angell  Cotlrell, 
Lecturer  on  Government.  For  three  years  from 
Sept.  1, 1921:  Robert  Howard  Lord,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor qf  History;  Thomas  Henry  Sanders,  Assistant 
Prqfessor  <^  Accounting;  Philip  Putnam  Chase, 
Tutor  in  the  Division  of  Hidory^  Government,  and 
Economies. 

Voted  to  appoint  George  Howard 
Parker,  Director  of  the  Zoological  Labo- 
ratory, from  Sept.  1,  1921. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Professor  Frank  W.  Taussig  for  the 
second  half  of  1921-22,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  established  by  this  Board 
May  Si,  1880. 

Meeting  of  April  11,  1921. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
of  $8000  additional  from  the  estate  of 
Charles  Church  Drew  on  account  of 
his  bequest  to  Harvard  University, 
and  the  same  was  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifts: 

To  the  American  Woolen  Company,  the  Calun^et 
and  Hecla  Mining  Company,  the  Pacific  Mills, 
the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company,  and  to  Mr.  Galen  L. 
Stone  for  their  gifts  of  $1000  each,  to  the  Brown  and 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Harmony 
Mills,  the  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  Walworth  Manufacturing  Company,  and  Mr. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  for  their  gifts  of  $500  each.  U 
the  American  OpUcal  Company,  the  Great  Fallr 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  Ludlow  Manufac 
turing  Associates,  and  the  O'Bannon  Corporation 
for  their  gifts  of  $250  each,  to  Walter  Baker  and 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating 
Company  of  Boston,  and  to  the  Massachusetts 
Gas  Companies  for  their  gifts  of  $200  each,  and  to 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Jackson  for  his  gift  of  $100  for  the 
Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene. 

To  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Cabot  for  his  gift  of  $5000 
for  the  New  Laboratory  of  the  Huntington  Hospital. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  fqr  the  gift  of  $2500 
to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Ernest  B.  Dane 
Fund. 

To  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association 
for  the  gift  of  $2425  for  the  salaries  of  Alumni 
Assistants. 

To  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  for  his  gift  of  $1250 
for  special  expenses  at  the  College  Library.        "^ 

To  the  American  Association  of  Variable  Star 
Observers  for  the  gift  of  $1000  toward  the  expenses 
of  publishing  the  Draper  Catalogoe. 
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To  MiM  Muy  L.  Ware  for  her  gift  of  $M5.flO 
for  repairing  caaes  in  the  Botanical  Miueam. 

To  the  Reaeaivb  Corporation  for  the  gift  of  $400 
for  research  in  Cryogenic  Engineering  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  H.  N.  Davis. 

To  Mrs.  Henry  Parkman,  Jr.,  for  her  gift  of  $S75 
for  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory. 

To  Messrs.  Woodward  and  Lothrop  for  their 
gift  of  $S50  for  the  Divuion  of  Industrial  Hygiene. 

To  Professor  John  E.  Wolff  for  his  gift  of  $2<0 
for  assistance  in  Economic  Geology. 

To  sundry  subscribers  for  the  gift  of  securities 
valued  at  $180.98  and  $10.16  in  cash  toward  the 
Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

To  "A  Friend  "  for  the  gift  of  $165  for  "The  Fund 
of  the  Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard  University 
for  Immediate  Use." 

To  Messrs.  Charles  Jackson,  George  Schune- 
mann  Jackson,  Robert  A.  Jackson,  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
B.  Williams  for  their  additional  gift  of  $57.50  for 
the  George  Schunemann  Jackson  Fund. 

To  Professor  L.  C.  Graton  for  the  gift.of  $50  for 
the  expenses  of  lectures  in  the  Department  of  Geol- 
ogy. 

To  Dr.  George  H.  Monks  for  his  gift  of  $50  toward 
a  Fund  for  Visiting  Committees  of  tlie  Dental 
School. 

To  Dr.  Elliott  P.  Jodm  for  his  gift  of  $50  for  the 
Medical  School  Library. 

To  Mr.  Franklin  W.  Moulton  for  his  gift  of  $50 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  sodal 
service  worker  at  the  Huntington  Hospital. 

To  Mr.  A.  Arthur  Jenkins  for  his  gift  of  $15  to 
be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Hodges  Scholar- 
ship Fund  and  $15  to  be  added  to  the  Dana  Scholar^ 
ship  of  the  Class  of  1852. 

To  Mrs.  Charles  Eliot  for  her  generous  and  valu- 
able gift  to  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture 
of  the  professional  library,  drawings,  and  other 
papers  of  her  husband,  Charles  Eliot. 

The  resignation  of  Robert  Bartlett 
Miller  as  Proctor  and  Instructor  in 
Physical  Education  was  received  and 
accepted  to  take  eflfect  April  7,  1921. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments : 

For  one  year  from  SepU  1.  1020:  Earle  Leslie 
Brad  way,  Aatitiani  in  Opnatipt  Denlittry;  Adel- 
bert  Fernald,  Asntlant  Curalor  qf  the  Dental  Mu- 
seum and  Atsittant  Librarian.  For  the  summer 
of  1021:  Clifton  Harlan  Paige,  IndnuAor  in  Sur- 
vejfing.  For  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1021:  George 
Edwin  Johnson,  Rudolf  Bennitt,  Arthur  Scott 
Gilson,  Jr.,  and  Leland  Clifton  Wyman,  ^tis^in 
Teaching  Fellowa  in  Zodlogy;  Hugh  McKenzie  and 
Henry  Donaldson  Jordan,  AuHin  Teaching  Fellows 
in  Hietory:  David  Arnold  Keys,  InHruelor  in 
Phytict;  Carroll  William  Dodge,  Intlrudor  in 
Botany:  Albert  John  Hettinger,  Jr.,  and  John 
Randolph  Riggleman,  Inetrwiore  in  Business 
Statistics;  Robert  Bowser,  Instructor  in  Transpor- 
tation; John  WalUoe  Riegel,  Instructor  in  Labor 
RehUions;  Malcolm  Perrine  McNair,  Instructor  in 
Marketing;  Hugo  Francke,  Instructor  in  Industrial 
Management;   Thurman  Los  Hood,  Instructor  in 


EngUsk  (Bonnen  School);  WaddiD  Catckrag^ 
Lecturer  on  Labor  Rdations  and  Industrial  Finance; 
Robert  Fechner,  Whiting  Williams,  and  Eari  Dean 
Howard,  Lecturers  on  Labor  Relations;  Dana  Ewart 
Kepner,  Assistant  in  Sanitary  Engineering;  George 
FaUey  Ninde,  Instructor  in  Engineering  Sciences; 
Woloott  Dennis,  Instructor  in  Mechanieal  Engineer- 
ing; Raymond  lliorwald  Gibbs.  Instructor  m 
Electrical  Engineering;  Everett  Lenox  Reed  and 
Leland  Russell  Van  Wert,  Instructors  in  MetaUwgy; 
Albert  Haertlein,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering; 
Howard  Moore  Turner,  Lecturer  on  Water  Power 
Engineering.  For  three  years  from  Sept.  I,  1921: 
Harry  Austryn  Wolfson,  Assistant  Frqfetsor  ti 
Jewish  Literature  and  Philosophy;  Richard  Thorn- 
ton Fisher.  Assistant  Prq/eesor  qf  Lumbering  and 
Forestry  (Business  School);  John  Tucker  Murray, 
Assistant  Prqfessor  qf  English;  William  Henry 
Weston,  Assistant  Prqfessor  qf  Botany.  For  two 
years  from  Sept  1, 1021:  Melville  Conky  Whipple, 
Instructor  in  Sanitary  Chemistry. 

Meeting  of  April  25,  1921. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following 
receipts,  and  the  same  were  gratefully 
accepted: 

From  the  estate  of  Virginia  Purdy  Bacon  (Mis. 
Walter  Rathbone  Baoon),  $355  in  caah  and  securi- 
ties valued  at  $10,578.1S  on  account  of  her  bequest 
of  $50,000  to  esUblish  the  "Edward  R.  Baoon  Art 
Scholarships." 

From  the  esUte  of  George  A.  Goddard,  $5000  to 
the  President  and  Felk>ws  of  Harvard  College. 

From  the  esUte  of  John  W.  T.  Nichols.  $5000  to 
establish  a  fund  to  be  called  in  memory  of  his  father, 
a  member  of  the  Class  of  1828,  "The  George  Nichols 
Fund."  the  annual  income  thereof  to  be  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  books  on  English  literature  for 
the  library  of  Harvard  College. 

From  the  esUte  of  Daniel  L.  F.  Chue.  $2000  on 
account  of  his  legacy  to  "be  added  to  their  respec^ 
tive  endowment  funds  or  applied  to  permanent 
improvement  of  their  pUnts,  and  not  used  for  car- 
rent  expenses." 

From  the  estate  <^  Miss  Annie  L.  Dexter.  $037.16 
to  be  added  to  the  prindpiU  of  the  "Charks  Dexter 
Memorial  Fund." 

Voted  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  generous 
gifte: 

To  Mrs.  Nehemiah  W.  Rice  and  Mr.  George  A. 
Peabody  for  their  gifts  of  $5000  each,  to  the  Misses 
Mabel  and  Julia  Lyman  and  Mr.  Eliot  Wadsworth 
for  their  gifts  of  $2000  each,  to  Mrs.  T.  Jefferson 
Coolidge.  Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman.  and  **In  mem- 
ory of  C.  S.  F."  for  their  gifU  of  $1000  each,  to 
Messrs.  Henry  S.  Hunnewell  and  James  J.  Storrow 
for  their  gifts  of  $250  each,  to  Mrs.  Horatio  A. 
Lamb  and  Miss  Mary  Pratt  for  their  gifts  of  $200 
each,  to  Miss  Harriet  Gray.  Miss  Eleanor  S.  Parker. 
Mrs.  Francis  W.  Sargent,  and  Mr.  Jamea  J.  Phelan 
for  their  gifts  of  $100  each,  and  to  Wm  EOen  R. 
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Hathaway  and  Bfr.  Francia  P.  Spragne  for  their 
gif  ta  of  (50  each  for  the  New  Laboratoiy  of  the 
Huntington  HospitaL 

To  Mr.  George  Lewis  Baxter  for  his  gift  of  securi- 
tiea  valued  at  |524«.80  to  establish  a  SomervUle 
Scholarship  for  a  student  in  his  freshman  year  at 
Harrard  College,  recommended  by  a  public  prepar- 
atory school  of  Somerville,  Mass. 

To  Mr.  George  Wigglesworth  for  his  gift  of  $5000 
toward  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $5000, 
the  first  payment  on  account  of  a  pledge  of  $10,000 
a  year  for  five  years  to  establish  the  Fogg  Museum 
Fund  for  Excavations  in  Greek  lands. 

To  Mr.  George  R.  White  for  hb  gift  of  $1000, 
to  the  Lancaster  Mills  and  the  Lockwood,  Greene 
&  Company  for  their  gifts  oi  $500  each,  to  Messrs. 
John  W.  Elliot,  Wendell  Endicott,  and  J.  Franklin 
McElwain  for  their  gifts  of  $100  each  to  the  Division 
of  Industrial  Hygiene. 

To  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Bremer  for  his  gift  of  $1000  for 
current  expenses  of  the  Department  (rf  Anatomy. 

To  Dr.  William  N.  Bullard  for  his  gift  of  $1000 
for  medical  research  in  the  Medical  School. 

To  Mr.  James  J.  Storrow  for  his  gift  of  $1000  to 
be  expended  in  building  up  the  case  system  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

To  an  anonymous  friend  for  the  gift  of  $S50  to 
increase  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  George  R.  Agassis  for  his  gift  of  $200 
for  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Research. 

To  Messrs.  Frederick  L.  and  John  C.  Olmsted 
for  their  ^ft  of  $125  for  books  on  Accounting  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

To  Mr.  Henry  T.  Mj-ers  for  his  gift  of  $100  toward 
the  loan  fund  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

To  Mr.  James  N.  Rosenberg  for  his  gift  of  $50 
toward  a  certain  salary. 

To  Mr.  John  J.  Crane  for  his  gift  of  $25  toward 
the  expenses  of  publishing  the  Draper  Catalogue. 

To  Dr.  George  H.  Wright  for  his  gift  of  $25  to- 
ward a  Fund  for  Visiting  Committees  of  the  Dental 
School. 

Voted  to  make  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

For  tbe'2d  half  of  1920-21:  John  Hodgdon  Brad- 
ley, Jr.,  AstxHafU  in  Oealogy.  From  April  25  for 
the  remainder  of  1920-21:  Delmar  Leighton, 
Proctor.  For  one  year  from  Sept.  1.  1021:  Carl 
Peter  Teigen,  AsnHofd  in  Fine  Arts;  Harry 
Knowles  Massenger,  Attittant  in  CUutia:  Walter 
Raymond  Kimer,  Rudolphe  Stokes  Nelson, 
Henry  Matthew  Burlage,  Frank  Arthur  Hilton,  Jr., 
Frank  Winslow  Mansfield,  Jr..  Cari  Merrick 
Wentwortb,  Louie  Frederick  Fisser,  and  Alexander 
Cowles  Glennie,  Auistantt  in  Chemistry;  William 
Raymond  Bender,  Frank  Thomson  Gucker,  Jr.,  . 
Joseph  Dixon  White,  and  Lucius  Williams  Elder. 
Jr..  Autlin  Teaching  FeUowi  in  Chemistry;  William 
Elwood  Vail,  Inetrudor  in  Chemistry;  George 
Ellery  Washburn,  George  Hussey  Gifford,  Arthur 
Chew  GiUigan,  John  William  Merton,  and  John 
Joseph  Sexton,  Instructors  in  Romance  Languages; 
Elliott  Mansfield  Grant  and  Walter  Llewellyn 
Bullock,  Intlructore  in  French, 


OVERSEERS*  RECORDS. 

Stated  Meeting,  Feb,  S8,  1921. 

The  following  nineteen  members 
were  present:  Judge  Grant,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the 
President  of  the  University;  Mr. 
Adams,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Univer- 
sity; Messrs.  Appleton,  Bradford, 
P.  R.  Frothingham,  Gay,  Greene, 
Hallowell,  Higginson,  HoUis,  Lamont, 
Lee,  Sedgwick,  W.  R.  Thayer,  W.  S. 
Thayer,  Wadsworth,  Wigglesworth, 
Woods. 

The  record  of  the  previous  meeting 
was  read  and  approved.  ""^ 

The  President  of  the  Board  commu- 
nicated the  death  of  Professor  Barrett 
Wendell,  a  member  of  the  Board,  on 
Feb.  8,  1921. 

The  President  of  the  University 
presented  the  votes  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Feb.  28,  1921,  confer- 
ring degrees  upon  the  persons  recom- 
mended therefor  by  the  Faculties  of 
the  several  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity respectively,  and  the  Board 
voted  to  consent  to  the  conferring  of 
said  degrees.  The  total  number  of 
said  degrees  is  174. 

The  President  of  the  University 
presented  the  votes  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Jan.  81,  Feb.  14,  and 
Feb.  28,  1921,  appointing  Edward 
Laurens  Mark,  Hersey  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  Emeritus,  from  Sept.  1, 
1921;  Leslie  Olin  Cummings,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education,  for  three  years 
from  Sept.  1,  1921;  Henry  Penny- 
packer,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School  of  Engineering,  from  Sept.  1, 
1920;  electing  Chester  Noyes  Green- 
ough,  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  to  serve 
from  Sept.  1,  1921;  appointing  the 
following  members  of  the  Board  of 
Preachers  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1921,  Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  Chair- 
man ex  officio;  Paul  Revere  Frothing- 
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ham,  Charlea  Lewis  Slattery,  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  Willard  Learoyd 
Sperry;  appointing  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Facidty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1921: 
Matthew  Luce,  Regent;  Thurman  Los 
Hood,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Use  of  English  by  Students;  Aristides 
Evangel  us  Phoutxides,  Instructor  in 
Classics;  appointing  Frederick  Merk, 
Instructor  in  Hislory,  for  three  years 
from  Sept.  1, 1921;  making  the  follow- 
ing changes  of  title:  John  Sanford 
Humphrey's,  from  Associate  Professor 
of  Architectural  Design  to  Associate 
Professor  of  Architecture;  Charles  Wil- 
son Killam,  from  Associate  Professor  of 
Architecturcd  Construction  to  Associate 
Professor  of  Architecture;  appointing 
Kenneth  Grant  Tremayne  \Vebster, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  for  three 
years  from  Sept.  1,  1921;  and  the 
Board  voted  to  consent  to  said 
votes. 

Upon  the  motion  of  the  President  of 
the  University,  the  Board  voted  unani- 
mously that  the  President  of  the  Board 
be  requested,  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Board,  to  send  a  message  of 
congratulation  and  good-will  to  Presi- 
dent James  Rowland  Angell  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Yale  University,  and  that  the 
same  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
Board. 

Pursuant  to  said  vote,  the  following 
letter  was  sent  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  to  Doctor  Angell: 

F^ruarw  28.  1981. 
Deab  Db.  Akoell  :  — 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Ovenaen  of  Harvard  College,  held  this  day, 
I  was  requested  unanimously,  as  President  of  the 
Board,  to  send  our  heartiest  congratulations  to  you 
on  your  election  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale,  and  to 
Yale  University  on  your  acceptance  of  this  high 
office.  Bemembering  the  ancient  ties  of  friendship 
between  the  two  Colleges,  we  feel  sure  that  this 
expression  of  good  will  reflects  the  sentiment  of  all 
Harvard  Alumni. 


With  oar  wwmeat  wkbes  for  the  sacoess  of  jow 
administration,  I  am. 

Yours  rtry  sineerely, 
RoBKBT  Gbast, 
President  of  the  Boud 
of  Overseen  of  Harvard  College. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Feb.  28, 1921,  that 

Wbbbbas  on  December  88. 1940.  the  President  and 
Fellows  ot  Harvard  College  appointed  a  Committee 
consisting  of  members  of  the  Corporation  and  rep- 
resentatix'es  of  the  various  faculties  to  conside;  tlte 
question  of  an  increase  of  tuition  fees;  and 

Whbbbas  that  Committee  has  made  a  report 
now  therefore  be  it 

Voted  that  the  tuition  fees  be  established  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
mittee,  as  follows: 

Under  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the 
Engineering  School,  of  the  Buaaey  Institution,  ini 
of  Architecture,  the  regular  tuition  fee  shall  be 
$250,  $05  for  a  single  coarsa,  and  $65  for  each  addi* 
tional  course. 

A  fee  for  Infirmary  and  care  of  health  shall  be 
reVitablished  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  each  student  n 
all  Cambridge  departments  eligible,  for  adnussioB 
to  the  Infirmary. 

The  tuition  fee  in  the  School  of  Bunness  Admin- 
btration  shall  be  fixed  at  $400  and  for  a  single 
course  at  $100,  the  Infirmary  fee  for  such  stndenti 
to  be  included  in  the  tuition  fee. 

The  aforesaid  tuition  and  Infirmary  fees  shall 
apply,  beginning  with  the  academic  year  1981-21, 
to  all  students  then  in  those  departments  and 
schools. 

The  fee  in  the  Medical  School  shall  be  increased 
to  $300  for  all  students  hereafter  entering  the 
School. 

The  fee  in  the  Dental  School  shall  be  $iOO  for 
all  classes  and  beginning  with  the  academic  jear 
19«1~M  shall  apply  to  all  students  then  in  the 
School. 

All  scholarships  in  each  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  tuition  fee. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  fees  in  the 
Law  School  and  the  School  of  Education  hat« 
taken  effect  only  in  the  present  year,  it  is  inexpedi- 
ent to  increase  them  at  the  present  time;  bat  the 
faculties  of  those  schools  will  be  requested  to  con- 
sider the  matter  afresh  two  years  hence. 

And  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to  said 
vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented and  read  a  Report  from  the 
Committee  on  Kitchens  and  Dining- 
Rooms  of  all  the  College  Commons, 
and  it  was  accepted  and  placed  on 
file. 
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Mr.  Wigglesworth,  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  reported  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Architecture  and  Land- 
scape Architecture,  it  was  advisable 
to  establish  a  separate  Visiting  Com- 
mittee on  Landscape  Architecture,  and 
the  Board  voted  to  establish  the  same, 
and  to  appoint  as  members  thereof, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year 
of  1920-21,  the  following  persons: 
Francis  L.  Higginson,  Jr.,  Ellery  Sedg- 
wick, Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Percival 
Gallagher,  James  L.  Greenleaf,  Arthur 
A.  Shurtleff,  Loring  Underwood. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth,  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  reported  that 
Mr.  Ernest  B.  Dane  had  declined  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Botany,  and  that  Mr.  Nathaniel  T. 
Kidder  had  been  appointed  Chairman 
in  his  place;  that  Hon.  Irving  Lehman 
had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Committee  to  Visit  the  Semitic  Museum 
and  Division  of  Semitic  Languages, 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  John  W.  Hallowell, 
resigned. 

Stated  Meeting,  Apnl  11,  1921. 

The  following  nineteen  members 
were  present:  Judge  Grant,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board;  Mr.  Lowell,  the 
President  of  the  University;  Messrs. 
Bradford,  P.  R.  Frothingham,  Gay, 
Greene,  Hallowell,  Herrick,  Higginson, 
HoUis,  Lee,  Mack,  Roosevelt,  Sedg- 
wick, Swayze,  W.  R.  Thayer,  W.  S. 
Thayer,  Wadsworth,  Wigglesworth. 

The  record  of  the  previous  meeting 
was  read  and  approved. 

The  President  of  the  Board  commu- 
nicated the  following  letter,  received 
from  President  Angell  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, in  acknowledgment  of  the  letter 
of  congratulation  sent  to  him  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  on  behalf  of 
the  Overseers: 


March  15.  1921. 
Jadge  Robert  Grant,  Presideiit, 
Board  of  0\-«neere  of  Harvard  University, 
211  Bay  State  Road. 
BoBtoD,  Blaasacfauaetts. 

DsAB  JuDOE  Gbakt: 

I  beg  kax-e  to  acknowledge  your  veiy  courteous 
letter  of  February  i8tb,  which,  owing  to  my 
absence  on  a  prolonged  journey  through  the  South, 
has  but  just  reached  me.  The  action  of  the  Ovei^ 
seers  of  Harvard  College  will  be  as  gratefully  appre- 
ciated by  the  Corporation  of  Yale  Uni\'ersity  as  it 
is  by  myself.  I  shall  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
reporting  to  the  Trustees  the  generous  action  of 
your  Board. 

With  warm  personal  thanks  for  your  kindness,  I 
am,  * 

¥oars  very  truly, 

Jaiiss  R'.  Asqxlu 

The  President  of  the  Board  commu- 
nicated the  enactment  of  the  following 
Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
the  method  of  election  of  members  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard 
College: 

Chapter  204. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 

Twenty-one. 

AN  ACT 

Relative  to  the  Method  of  Election  of  Members 

of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Genera]  Court  assembled  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows :  — 

Section  1.  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Har- 
vard College  and  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  said 
college,  acting  separately  at  meetings  called  for  the 
purpose,  may  from  time  to  time,  by  concurrent 
vote,  adopt  rules  and  regulations  fixing  the  method 
of  voting  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
and  the  time  and  place  or  places  when  and  where 
the  annual  election  for  members  of  said  Board  of 
Overseers  shall  be  held,  and  determine  the  date  or 
dates  on  which  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
eflfective,  after  which  date  or  dates  so  fixed  such  rules 
and  regulations  shall  supersede  any  statutory  pro- 
visions or  rules  or  regulations  with  which  they  are 
in  confiict;  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  eligibifity  of  any 
person  to  be  an  Overseer  or  to  vote  in  any  election 
of  0\'er8eer8  or  the  method  of  determining  such 
eligibility. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when  the 
Board  of  Overseers  and  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College,  respectively,  at  meetings  held 
for  that  purpose,  shall  by  vote  assent  to  the  same. 

House  of  Representatives,  Mareh  85,  1021. 

Passed  to  be  enacted, 

Benjaiiw  Lobiko  Youho,  BptaJur^ 
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In  Senate.  March  88. 1021. 
Passed  to  be  enacted. 

Frank  G.  Aluen,  Pmidcitf. 
March  SI.  1921. 

Approyedt 
Cbammxno  H.  Cooc 
Tbb  Cokmoicwealth  or  MAasacHXTBBnB 
Office  or  the  Sbcbbtabt 
Boston.  Afril  1.  IMl. 
A  true  copy. 
CSea))  Witness  the  Great  Seal  of  the 

Commonwealth. 
F.  W.  Cook. 
Secretary  cftke  Comnumweattk. 

The  votes  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  November  29,  1920,  and  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1921,  electing  Alfred  Marston 
Tozzer,  Professor  of  Anthropology,  to 
serve  from  Sept.  1,  1921,  on  half  time; 
Alexander  George  McAdie,  Abbott 
Lawrence  Rotch  Professor  of  Meteorology 
and  Director  of  the  Blue  EiU  Observatory, 
to  serve  from  Sept.  1,  1918;  Walter 
Raymond  Spatding,  Professor  of  Music, 
to  serve  from  Sept.  1,  1921;  William 
Guild  Howard,  Professor  of  German,  to 
serve  from  Sept.  1,  1921;  James  Ford, 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Ethics,  to 
serve  from  Sept.  1,  1921;  Grinnell 
Jones,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
to  serve  from  Sept.  1, 1921;  appointing 
the  following  Assistant  Professors  for 
three  years  from  Sept.  1,  1921:  Harlan 
True  Stetson,  of  Astronomy;  Clarence 
Irving  Lewis,  of  Philosophy;  Donald 
Kirk  David,  of  Marketing;  appointing 
Edward  Henry  Warren,  Acting  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law  for  one  year  from 
Sept.  1,  1921 — were  taken  from  the 
table,  and  the  Board  voted  to  consent 
to  said  votes. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  March  14  and  28,  and  April 
11,  1921,  appointing  for  three  years 
from  Sept.  1,  1921,  Joseph  Leonard 
Walsh,  Instructor  in  Mathematics; 
Niles  Carpenter,  Instructor  in  Social 
Ethics;  John  Henry  Williams,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economics  and   Tutor  in 


the  Division  of  History,  Government, 
and  Economics;  Robert  Howard  Lord, 
Assistant  Professor  of  History;  Thomas 
Henry  Sanders,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Accounting;  Philip  Putnam  Chase, 
Tutor  in  the  Division  of  History,  Gov- 
ernment, and  Economics;  Harry  Aus- 
tryn  Wolfson,  AssiHant  Professor  of 
Jewish  Literature  and  Philosophy; 
Richard  Thornton  Fisher,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Lumbering  and  Forestry 
(Business  School);  John  Tucker  Mur^ 
ray.  Assistant  Professor  of  English; 
William  Henry  Weston,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany;  appointing  Melville 
Conley  Whipple,  Instructor  in  Sanitary 
Chemistry,  for  two  years  from  Sept.  1, 
1921;  Edmond  Earle  Lincoln,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Finance,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  for 
one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1921;  and  the 
Board  voted  to  consent  to  said  votes. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth,  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  reported  that 
Dr.  William  S.  Thayer  had  been  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee on  Classics. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  presented  a  Report  of 
the  Visiting  Committee  on  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  with  respect  to 
the  continuation  of  the  instruction  in 
Military  Science,  now  given  at  the 
University,  and  the  possibility  of  its 
discontinuance,  unless  the  University 
can  provide  accommodations  for  horses 
and  equipment,  and  the  same  was  ac- 
cepted and  placed  on  file. 

Dr.  Frothingham  presented  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  to  Visit  the 
Appleton  Chapel  and  Phillips  Brooks 
House,  recommending  the  erection  of 
a  college  chapel  as  the  most  beautiful 
and  appropriate  memorial  to  the  Har- 
vard men,  more  than  370  in  number, 
who  died  in  the  World  War  of  1914- 
18,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 
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RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 
Christina  H.  Bakkr,  R.  '93. 

Changes  in  the  Statutes  of  Radcliffe 
College,  suggested  by  a  committee 
formed  in  the  spring  of  1920,  were 
adopted  by  the  Associates  on  Dec.  8, 
1920.  These  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  six  Alumnie  Associates  instead 
of  three,  nominated  by  the  Alumnce 
Association,  and  for  two  Alumnie  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  instead  of  one. 
On  Feb.  9,  1921,  Christina  H.  Baker, 
189S,  was  elected  as  this  second  Alumna. 
The  President  of  the  Radcliffe  Alum- 
nse  Association  also  serves  as  an  Asso- 
ciate during  her  term  of  office.  Associ- 
ates are  hereafter  to  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  and  are  not  re^ligible 
for  more  than  one  term  immediately 
succeeding  that  for  which  they  are 
first  elected.  The  Associates  will 
meet  hereafter  five  times  a  year  instead 
of  three. 

The  Secretary  of  the  College,  Miss 
Harriet  D.  Buckingham,  has  been  added 
to  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 

The  Associates  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  draw  up  an  expression  of  their 
sincere  regret  at  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Martin  Mower  (Sarah  Yerxa,  1894) 
by  which  the  College  has  lost  a  con- 
stiant  friend,  who  gave  of  her  time,  her 
judgment,  and  her  unflagging  interest 
in  service  on  the  Halls  of  Residence 
Committee,  on  the  Committee  on  Grad- 
uate Students,  and  upon  the  Board  of 
Associates. 

Twelve  graduate  scholarships,  each 
covering  the  tuition  fee  of  $250,  have 
been  awarded  for  the  year  1921-22: 
one  to  a  student  from  Dalhousie,  one 
to  a  student  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  one  to  a  French  scholar- 
ship holder  in  Elmira  College.  The 
other  successful  candidates  are  hold- 
ers of  Radcliffe  A.B.*s,  or  holders  of 
degrees  from  other  colleges  who  have 


done  advanced  work  at' Radcliffe.  A 
thirteenth  scholarship,  of  $800,  the 
Harvard  Annex  Alumnie  Scholarship, 
has  been  awarded  to  a  Radcliffe  Senior, 
a  candidate  for  Honors  in  English,  and 
a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

The  new  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
from  the  Junior  Class  are  Eleanor 
Co  wen,  Eliza  Deth  Cummings,  Dorothy 
Cu-rrie,  and  Margaret  Gay.  After 
the  initiation  of  the  new  members, 
which  took  place  on  May  6,  Professor 
Katharine  Lee  Bates,  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, addressed  the  Chapter. 

The  College  has  received  $3448.16 
additional  from  the  estate  of  C.  C. 
Drew.  Helen  C.  McCleary,  1904,  has 
given  to  the  library  about  fifty  volumes 
from  the  library  of  her  father,  Samuel 
Foster  McCleary,  Harvard  1841,  in  his 
memory. 

For  1921-22  increased  accommoda- 
tions for  graduate  students  are  assured 
by  the  opening  of  Edmands  House. 
This  will  accommodate  some  dozen 
graduate  students,  who  will  eat  at 
Bertram  Hall.  The  Halls  of  Resi- 
dence Committee  has  extended  its 
supervision  over  Edmands  House  and 
Everett  House,  and  has  increased  its 
membership  by  the  addition  of  Mrs. 
S.  Burt  Wolbach  and  Mrs.  George 
Vaillant.  The  rentals  at  the  dormi- 
tories have  been  slightly  increased, 
making  the  price  for  room,  board,  and 
lodging  from  $700  to  $786.  A  few 
suites,  with  room  and  study,  are  at  a 
higher  price.  This  compares  very  fa- 
vorably with  the  corresponding  prices  at 
other  women's  colleges,  that  at  Welles- 
ley  and  Vassar  being  $800,  and  at 
Smith,  which  has  not  yet  increased  its 
tuition  fee,  $650. 

On  Feb.  11  the  Acting  Dean  in\nted 
all  the  members  of  the  office  force,  of 
the  library  and  gymnasium  forces, 
the  heads  of  the  halls  of  residence,  the 
house  superintendent  and  her  assist- 
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ant,  the  college  nurse  and  the  director 
of  the  choir,  to  meet  Miss  Park,  the 
new  Dean,  who  takes  up  her  work  next 
September.  The  College  entertained 
the  secretaries  of  the  celebrating  classes 
and  the  President  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation at  dinner  in  the  different  dormi- 
tories on  April  15.  After  dinner  the 
representatives  met  at  Barnard  Hall 
for  consultation  upon  their  plans  for 
Commencement.  The  members  of  the 
Council  were  invited  to  dinner  at  the 
dormitories  after  their  April  meeting. 
On  Tuesday,  May  S,  the  Acting  Dean 
entertained  the  members  of  four  moth- 
ers' clubs  in  Cambridge  at  Barnard 
Hall.  The  officers  of  six  student  organ- 
izations gave,  in  brief  speeches,  a  report 
of  the  purpose  and  work  of  these  student 
activities.  Music  was  also  contributed 
by  the  students.  The  mistresses  of 
the  halls  received  with  Mrs.  Baker. 
After  afternoon  tea  all  the  dormitories 
were  open  for  inspection. 

The  Acting  Dean,  who  was  obliged 
to  be  in  Texas  in  early  March,  spoke 
on  the  Harvard  instruction  offered  by 
Radcliffe  College  at  schools  in  Dallas, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Indianapolis, 
Columbus,  and  Detroit.  Mrs.  Baker 
also  met  the  groups  of  past  Radcliffe 
students  in  these  cities,  in  St.  Louis  and 
in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Baker  represented 
the  College  on  March  29  and  SO  at  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumne,  now  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women, 
and  spoke  before  the  conference  of 
deans  and  professors  upon  the  new  tu- 
torial and  advisorial  system  at  Harvard. 
She  was  given  a  dinner  by  the  Rad- 
cliffe Club  of  Washington  on  March  SO. 
The  Acting  Dean  has  also  represented 
the  College  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  to  Aid  Scientific  Re- 
search by  Women,  formerly  the  Naples 
Table  Association,  which  met  this  year 
in  Baltimore,  April  2S,  at  the  invitation 


of  Goucher  CoDege.  On  April  22  Mrs. 
Baker  spoke  to  some  seventy-five 
pupils  from  the  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  high  and  private  schools  in 
Baltimore,  and  was  entertained  by  the 
Radcliffe  Club  of  Baltimore.  The 
Radcliffe  Club  of  Philadelphia  also 
entertained  Mrs.  Baker  at  dinner,  on 
April  20.  Bradford  Academy  invited 
the  Acting  Dean  to  speak  at  the  Acad- 
emy upon  the  education  offered  at 
Radcliffe,  on  April  28. 

Miss  Mooar,  the  Director  of  the 
Appointment  Bureau,  has  represented 
the  College  at  a  vocational  conference 
in  December  at  Smith  College  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Smith  Appoint- 
ment Bureau  and  a  committee  chosen 
by  the  Student  Council;  and  at  a  con- 
ference on  vocational  activities  in 
colleges,  held  in  New  York  in  February. 

The  Council  has  regretfully  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Kate  Wallace, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Gymnasium 
since  1899.  Miss  Eva  Washburn,  at 
present  director  of  the  gymnasium  at 
the  Cambridge  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  in  the  Radcliffe  Gymnasium 
for  1921-22.  The  Council  has  also 
accepted  with  regret  the  resignation 
of  Mrs.  Gregory  as  mistress  of  Whitman 
Hall.  Miss  Helen  Campbell,  a  Rad- 
cliffe graduate,  vnH  be  mistress  of  the 
hall  in  1921-22.  Miss  Miller,  Miss 
Whitney,  and  Miss  Field  will  continue 
to  be  mistresses  respectively  of  Eliot, 
Barnard,  and  Bertram  Halls  in  1921-22. 
Miss  Miller  has  also  been  appointed 
to  have  charge  of  the  housing  of  stu- 
dents who  cannot  be  placed  in  the  dor- 
mitories. 

The  experiment  of  opening  the  Col- 
lord  Room  in  the  Library  for  study  in 
the  evening  has  been  continued  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

The  Freshmen  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  their  histrionic  ability 
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and  powers  of  organization  by  the 
*  Freshman  Play  on  March  18  and  10. 
On  the  afternoon  of  April  15  the  Idler 
Club  presented  two  original  plays, 
written  by  students  not  in  Professor 
Baker's  classes,  and  the  English  Club 
invited  the  teaching  force  to  see  a 
second  performance  of  these  plays  in 
the  evening.  In  the  organization  of 
the  new  Intercollegiate  Liberal  League 
at  Harvard,  April  2  and  8,  Radcliffe 
students  took  an  active  part,  Itfary 
Switzer,  '21,  having  been  elected  sec- 
retary-treasurer. The  Liberal  League 
is  founded  to  create  an  open  mind, 
and  hears  all  sides  of  questions  of  the 
day.  The  Radcliffe  Choral  Society 
sang  with  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  at  the 
regular  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  March  26  and  27 
in  a  performance  of  Parsifal.  The 
Choral  Society,  together  with  the  Har- 
vard Glee  Club,  gave  a  concert  and 
performance  of  A  Trial  by  Jury  in 
Agassiz  House  on  April  29  and  SO.  On 
March  19  a  debate  was  held  between 
Barnard  College  and  Radcliffe  College 
on  the  subject,  "Resolved:  That  the 
United  States  should  further  restrict 
European  immigration."  Radcliffe 
held  the  afiSrmative,  and  won  the  de- 
bate. The  Barnard  delegation  was 
entertained  at  the  dormitories,  and  at 
flif temoon  tea  given  by  the  Acting  Dean. 
The  Radcliffe  Endowment  Campaign 
Committee  have  decided  upon  the  week 
of  May  9  for  an  intensive  campaign  of 
the  past  students  of  Radcliffe.  The 
public  appeal  will  be  made  on  October 
18.  Meanwhjle  one  hundred  per  cent 
endorsement  by  the  past  students  of 
Radcliffe  b  desired.  The  Radcliffe 
Club  of  Boston  took  over  the  Tremont 
Theatre  for  the  evening  of  April  26  for 
a  performance  of  A  Punch  for  Judy, 
by  Philip  Barry,  a  graduate  student  at 
Harvard,  kindly  given  by  the  Forty- 
Seven  Workshop  for  the  benefit  of  the 


Radcliffe  Endowment.  Full  details 
in  regard  to  the  plans  and  accomplish- 
ment thus  far  of  the  Radcliffe  Endow- 
ment Campaign  Committee  may  be 
received  by  any  interested  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Campaign  Fund  Head- 
quarters at  168  Dartmouth  Street, 
Boston. 

The  Radcliffe  Club  of  Boston  gave 
a  reception  at  Agassiz  House  on  Feb.  24 
in  honor  of  Miss  Park.  The  under- 
graduates gave  a  short  play,  the  chorus 
of  the  Club  sang,  and  there  was  dancing 
in  the  living  room.  At  the  next  social 
meeting  of  the  Club,  March  29,  Miss 
Beatrice  Herford  gave  her  original 
monologues. 

The  Radcliffe  Quarterly  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Alumnie  Association, 
Miss  Esther  Sutton,  whose  office  is  at 
Fay  House,  10  Garden  Street,  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  to  be  organized  on  a 
different  plan,  and  all  past  students 
are  urged  to  subscribe  one  dollar  a  year, 
that  they  may  keep  in  close  touch  with 
Radcliffe  activities. 

STUDENT  LIFE. 

By  David  Washburn  Bailey,  '21. 

The  first  hockey  game  with  Yale  took 
place  Feb.  5.  A  weak  and  ineffective 
Yale  seven  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
Crimson  players,  7-0.  They  were  out- 
classed in  all  fields  by  the  brilliant  Har- 
vard team,  which  held  the  puck  three 
quarters  of  the  time  and  sifted  through 
the  Yale  defense  continually.  Captain 
E.  L.  Bigelow,  '21,  was  the  outstanding 
player  of  the  game  for  individual  bril- 
liance and  was  ably  backed  up  by  his 
team-mates.  Before  the  second  game 
of  the  series  was  played,  the  Crimson 
players  met  the  fast  and  clever  St. 
Patricks  team  from  Canada  and  were 
defeated  twice  after  determined  strug- 
gles, 1-0,  and  2-1.    These  games  with 
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Canadian  teams  proved  of  great  value 
in  drilling  the  team  to  meet  varied 
and  speedy  types  of  plays.  An  easy 
victory  over  M.I.T.  was  registered  the 
week  before  the  final  game  with  Yale. 
Until  that  game  no  American  college 
team  had  scored  a  single  goal  against 
the  University,  and  the  Yale  team 
achieved  the  distinction  of  breaking  the 
record.  They  were  the  victims,  how- 
ever, of  the  record  number  of  goals 
piled  up  by  any  team  in  the  Boston 
Arena.  The  score  of  ld-1  represents 
the  comparative  standing  of  the  two 
teams.  The  Harvard  seven  was  a 
brilliantly  working  machine  in  compar- 
ison to  the  ineffectual,  though  it  must 
be  said,  unpractised,  Yale  team.  Cap- 
tain Carson  of  the  visitors  was  the  out- 
standing player  of  the  team  and  was 
responsible  for  the  single  score. 

After  the  close  of  the  regular  season 
most  of  the  team  continued  playing 
under  the  name  of  the  Crimson  Ram- 
blers. Playing  a  six-man  game,  this 
outfit  clashed  with  several  amateur 
Canadian  teams  and  won  a  majority 
of  their  games.  George  Owen,  Jr.,  of 
Newton,  was  elected  captain  of  the 
University  team  for  next  year.  His 
past  at  Newton  High  School  had  been 
a  brilliant  record  of  athletic  achieve- 
ment. In  his  freshman  year  he  was 
captain  of  the  hockey  team,  playing  as 
a  regular  also  on  the  football  and  base- 
ball teams.  Last  fall  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Harvard  football  eleven.  Dur- 
ing the  hockey  season  he  played  cover- 
point,  offering  an  impregnable  defense, 
and  was  responsible  for  many  of  his 
team's  scores  by  his  brilliant  sallies 
up  the  ice.  After  a  long  competition 
Bradley  DeL.  Nash,  '23,  of  Brookline, 
was  appointed  second  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  University  hockey  team. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  season 
was  the  defeat  of  the  Freshman  team 
at  the  hands  of  Yale.    Previous  to 


that  game  the  Freshmen  had  played 
llilton,  rather  expecting  defeat,  and 
had  won  after  an  exhibition  of  good 
hockey.  Apparently  when  they  faced 
Yale  the  novelty  of  the  situation  dased 
them.  After  a  stiff  struggle,  marked 
by  the  clever  playing  of  the  Yale  cap- 
tain, 0*Heam,  they  were  defeated,  4-S. 
In  the  several  games  which  they  played 
after  this  contest,  the  Freshmen 
showed  far  better  form.  They  won 
from  Newton  School,  4-2,  and  lost  to 
the  crack  St.  Paid's  team,  4-0,  in  their 
best  played  game  of  the  season. 
Brooks  Potter,  of  Boston,  was  chosen 
manager. 

The  progress  of  the  basketball  team 
was  marred  by  the  injury  to  Captain 
Tolbert  who  was  out  of  the  game  after 
the  middle  of  the  season.  In  its  early 
games  the  team  showed  remarkable 
prowess  considering  that  this  was  the 
first  year  of  basketball  as  a  varsity 
sport  at  the  University.  In  the  last 
half  of  the  season  the  team  came  up 
against  Dartmouth,  losing  51-15,  win- 
ning from  Bowdoin,  38-24,  and  losing 
to  Brown,  New  Hampshire  State,  and 
Rhode  Island  State,  42-23,  34-13,  and 
24-23  respectively.  In  one  of  the  best 
played  contests  of  the  season,  the  team 
defeated  Brown,  30-28,  the  week  before 
it  came  up  against  the  team  from 
Centre  College.  The  latter  had  made 
an  enviable  reputation  in  its  early 
season  games,  and,  of  course,  was  sur- 
rounded by  much  the  same  reputation 
as  was  the  Centre  College  football 
team  in  the  fall.  The  line-up  of  the 
team  was  as  follows  ;  A.  E.  McLeish, 
r.f.;  John  Pallo,  l.f.;  R.  W.  Fitts,  c; 
Samuel  Chase,  r.g.;  W.  V.  Miller,  l.g. 
Although  the  Harvard  players  were  in 
the  lead  several  times  during  the  con- 
test, a  rather  weak  defense  allowed  the 
Kentuckians  to  snatch  the  victory,  41- 
86. 

The  1924  team,  which  had  played  all 
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iU  early  games  with  great  success, 
maintained  its  record  by  winning  all 
lis  remaining  encounters  with  Tufts 
Freshmen,  Dean  Academy,  the  Boston 
Y.M.C.A.  Club,  and  Worcester.  The 
Freshman  five  from  Yale  proved  too 
strong  for  them,  however,  and  inflicted 
a  defeat.  25-17. 

Among  the  minor  sport  teams  there 
were  none  which  had  a  tridy  successful 
season  from  the  point  of  view  of  vic- 
tories won.  The  gym  team  since  the 
war  had  had  a  hard  time  getting  on  its 
feet.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  this 
year  by  Captain  Kenneth  Campbell, 
'£1,  and  Coach  Seikel  to  obtain  a  larger 
squad  and  more  spirit.  The  team  was 
handicapped  by  injuries  during  the 
middle  of  the  season  and  for  that  reason 
among  others  did  not  enjoy  great  suc- 
cess. Yale  alone  was  defeated  by  the 
Crimson  team,  while  it  lost  to  Dart- 
mouth, M.I.T.,  and  Princeton. 

The  wrestling  team,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  J.  F.  Brown,  *22,  was  defeated 
in  its  second  match  by  the  champion- 
ship Penn  State  team.  In  its  two  suc- 
ceeding matches,  however,  it  showed 
unusually  good  form  and  defeated  both 
Brown  and  Princeton.  The  season  was 
closed  by  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Yale. 

In  its  most  important  matches  the 
fencing  team  was  defeated,  both  by 
Columbia  and  by  Yale.  In  the  Inter- 
collegiate fencing  tournament  at  New 
York,  however,  the  team  redeemed  it- 
self by  winning  third  place  and  defeat- 
ing the  Yale  fencers. 

Not  a  single  victory  brightened  the 
season  of  the  Harvard  varsity  swim- 
ming team;  the  Freshmen  met  with 
only  moderate  success.  Both  were 
absolutely  swamped  by  the  superb 
Yale  teams.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  while  Harvard 
won  all  her  college  games  in  hockey, 
Yale  had  an  equally  victorious  swim- 
ming team.     Harvard  has  a  perfect 


place  for  her  hockey  teams  to  practice. 
Yale  has  a  magnificent  pool  for  her 
swimming  team.  The  deduclion  is 
obvious. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events 
in  undergraduate  life  during  the  early 
spring  was  the  formation  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Liberal  League.  At  the  two- 
day  session  in  the  first  week  in  April, 
45  colleges  were  represented  and  over 
500  delegates  were  present.  Among 
the  speakers  were  President  Eliot  and 
Dean  Briggs,  of  the  University;  Walter 
Lippmann,  an  editor  of  the  New  Repub^ 
lie;  Edwin  F.  Ladd,  the  Non-partisan 
League  Senator  from  North  Dakota; 
Francis  Neilson,  editor  of  the  Freeman  ; 
and  H.  N.  McCracken,  President  of  the 
Civil  Liberties  Bureau.  The  resulting 
organization  was  named  the  "Inter- 
collegiate Liberal  League"  and  an- 
nounced that  its  purpose  was  "to  bring 
about  a  fair  and  open-minded  consider- 
ation of  social,  industrial,  political, 
and  international  questions  by  groups 
of  college  students.  The  organization 
will  espouse  no  creed  or  principle  other 
than  that  of  complete  freedom  of  as- 
sembly and  discussion  in  the  colleges. 
Its  ultimate  aim  will  be  to  create 
among  college  men  and  women  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
day." 

In  the  first  part  of  March  the  two 
most  significant  events  for  the  Fresh- 
man and  Junior  classes  were  held. 
The  first  was  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  Freshman  class,  which  resulted  as 
follows:  Daniel  Stewart  Holder,  of 
New  Orleans,  La.;  president;  William 
Edgar  Crosby,  Jr.,  of  West  Newton, 
vice-president;  Corliss  Lamont,  of 
Englewood,  N.J.,  secretary-treasurer; 
and  Francis  Sherburne  Hill,  of  Brook- 
line,  representative  for  the  class  on 
the  Student  Council.  The  second  event 
was  the  annual  Jimior  Prom,  held  in 
the  Harvard  Union. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March 
the  University  debating  team  held  its 
annual  triangular  contest  with  Yale 
and  Princeton  on  the  question:  "Re- 
solved, That  the  employers  of  labor 
should  give  up  the  principle  of  the  open 
shop."  -  The  negative  team,  composed 
of  S.  A.  Rosenblatt,  '22,  C.  H.  Whelden, 
*«!,  and  W.  S.  Holbrook,  Jr.,  '21, 
defeated  Yale  at  Sanders  Theatre,  and 
the  affirmative  team,  of  P.  R.  Harmel, 
'28,  R.  S.  Fanning.  Unc..  and  C.  W. 
Phelps,  '22,  won  from  the  Princeton 
trio  at  Princeton. 

On  the  last  two  days  of  the  term  be- 
fore the  spring  recess  an  intercollegiate 
conference  on  Undergraduate  Govern- 
ment was  held  at  M.I.T.  The  faculty 
and  undergraduates  of  M.I.T.  were  the 
hosts  for  134  delegates  from  42  colleges. 
Some  time  before  the  date  of  the  con- 
ference the  Harvard  Student  Council 
voted  that  no  action  be  taken  on  the 
subject  of  a  Harvard  delegation.  A 
storm  of  protest  immediately  arose 
from  undergraduate  sources  and  re- 
sulted in  the  sending  of  the  following 
delegation:  H.  H.  Faxon,  '21,  president 
of  the  Student  Council,  as  the  repre- 
sentative on  the  subject  of  student  gov- 
ernment; H.  D.  Smith,  '21,  president 
of  the  Crimson,  aa  representative  of 
student  publications;  R.  K.  Kane,  *22, 
captain-elect  of  the  University  foot- 
ball team,  to  represent  athletics; 
and  W.  V.  M.  Fawcett,  '21,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Dramatic  Club,  as  represent- 
ative on  college  musical  and  dramatic 
organizations.  Committees  on  these 
four  groups  met  and  heard  reports 
from  the  delegates  from  all  the  colleges. 
The  reports  compiled  by  these  com- 
mittees have  not  yet  been  printed. 
The  conference  decided  at  its  close 
that  the  next  conference  would  be  held 
in  Philadelphia  two  years  hence. 

In  the  early  spring  the  Harvard 
Lampoon  elected  ten  men  to  its  board. 


For  the  writing  and  drawing  depart- 
ments the  new  men  were  Philip  Nelson 
Schuyler,  '21,  of  Portland,  Maine; 
James  Marshall  Plumer,  '21,  of  Brook- 
line;  Philip  Whitford  Kirkland  Sweet, 
'22,  of  Sargent ville,  Maine;  Charles 
Pelham  Greenough  Fuller,  '23,  of 
New  York  City;  Robert  Martin,  '23, 
of  Newton  ville;  John  ChurchiU  New- 
comb,  '23,  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  and 
Warwick  Potter  Scott,  '23,  of  Lans- 
downe.  Pa.;  and  for  the  business  end 
three  were  elected,  Robert  Douglas 
Coe,  '23,  of  New  York  City;  John 
Gardiner  Flint,  '23,  of  Boston;  and 
Morris  Duane,  '23,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Harvard  Crimson  also  announced 
the  election  of  Ferry  Baldwin  Allen, 
'23,  of  Newton  ville;  Robert  Worthing- 
ton,  '23,  of  Dedham;  and  Frederidc 
August  Otto  Schwarz,  '24,  of  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  to  the  News  Department; 
John  Bryant  Paine,  Jr.,  '23,  of  Weston, 
and  Wallace  Everard  Stearns,  *23,  of 
Concord,  N.H.,  to  the  Business  Depart- 
ment; and  Robert  Adams  Cushman, 
'23,  of  Montclair,  N.J.,  to  the  Photo- 
graphic Department. 

Two  unusually  successful  shows  were 
presented  in  the  annual  spring  produc- 
tions of  the  Pi  EU  Club  and  Hasty 
Pudding  Club.  The  former  was  pre- 
sented 6rst,  in  Cambridge,  and  in  Bos- 
ton, Wellesley,  and  Andover.  The 
book  was  written  by  W.  B.  Leach.  Jr., 
'22,  who  laid  his  scenes  in  the  South  Sea 
Isles.  The  lyrics  were  by  W,  A.  Ducrr, 
Dec.,  W.  H.  Cary.  Jr.,  Occ,  and  H.  K. 
Behn,  '22,  while  the  music,  which  was 
the  big  feature  of  the  show,  was  written 
by  L.  A.  Harlow,  '23,  M.  H.  DUl. 
1S.L.  A.,  H.  E.  Scott,  Jr.,  '22,  and  Leach. 
So  successful  was  the  show  that  after 
the  tickets  sold  out  for  two  Cambridge 
performances  it  was  decided  to  stage 
a  third  performance.  Wetward  Ho, 
the  comedy  produced  by  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club,  attained  equal  success 
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in  its  Cambridge  performances,  and 
on  its  trip  during  the  vacation  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
The  book  was  written  by  Joseph  Alger, 
Jr.,  '22,  and  Denning  Miller,  '22,  and 
the  scenes  are  placed  on  the  ship  carry- 
ing a  party  of  girls  to  Cuba  and  on  a 
desert  isle. 

Besides  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club  the 
47  Workshop  went  on  a  tour  during 
the  vacation.  This  was  the  first  time 
the  Workshop  has  gone  on  the  road 
since  its  foundation  in  1912.  The  tour 
included  performances  in  Worcester, 
New  York,  Utica,  Buffalo,  and  Cleve- 
land, and  was  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  G.  P.  Baker,  '87.  All  the 
plays  were  written  by  his  students, 
who  also  did  all  the  designing,  scene- 
painting  and  lighting.  Four  plays 
made  up  the  program;  three  one-act 
plays  —  Torches,  by  Kenneth  Raisbeck, 
•21;  Cooks  and  Cardinals,  by  N.  C. 
Lindau,  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  1916-18;  and  Mis*  Mercy, 
by  Louise  W.  Bray,  of  Radcliffe. 
A  Punch  for  Judy,  an  American  com- 
edy in  three  acts  by  Philip  Barry,  Yale, 
'19,  and  a  graduate  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  1919-20,  made  up  the  fourth. 
Appreciative  audiences  greeted  the 
performances  at  the  various  cities  on 
the  tour. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  elected  five  addi- 
tional men  from  the  Class  of  1921  to 
membership  at  the  end  of  April.  They 
are:  Horace  Bancroft  Davis,  of  Brook- 
line;  Samuel  Leo  Fuss,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  a  transfer  student  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh;  Julian  Lawrence 
Holley,  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  a  transfer 
student  from  Williams  College;  Charles 
Hartshorne,  of  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  a 
transfer  student  from  Haverford  Col- 
lege; and  Fulmer  Franklin  Mood,  of 
Oakland,  Cal.  Only  five  more  mem- 
bers of  this  class  will  be  taken  into  the 
Phi  Beta  Kapiw.    These  will  be  elected 


at  the  time  of  the  Final  Examinationa 
on  special  consideration  for  honorary 
degrees. 

The  spring  recess  of  this  year  prob- 
ably saw  more  teams  off  for  trips  than 
ever  before.  The  tennis,  lacrosse, 
baseball,  and  track  teams  all  headed 
south.  The  first  of  these,  the  tennis 
team,  had  an  auspicious  start  in  the 
spring  practices  and  showed  the  results 
in  the  success  of  the  trip.  Practice 
was  started  in  the  middle  of  February 
on  the  Longwood  Covered  Courts, 
with  the  coaching  of  R.  N.  Williams, 
'16,  former  national  tennis  champion. 
An  unusually  early,  dry  spring  per- 
mitted the  team  to  get  on  the  dirt 
courts  ahead  of  the  usual  date.  On  the 
trip  victories  were  registered  against 
the  Richmond  Country  Club,  the  Navy, 
the  Chevy  Chase  Country  Club,  and 
the  Norfolk  Country  Club.  The  first 
match  against  the  Providence  Tennis 
Club  was  the  only  one  which  the  team 
lost.  The  match  with  the  Baltimore 
Cricket  Club  was  called  because  of 
darkness  when  the  score  was  tied. 
Captain  L.  A.  DeTurenne,  '21,  showed 
himself  to  be  by  far  the  best  player  on 
the  University  team,  but  was  ably 
backed  up  at  all  times  by  J.  B.  Fenno, 
'21,  Morris  Duane,  '23,  and  £.  W. 
Feibleman,  '21. 

The  lacrosse  team  in  its  three  games 
during  the  recess  did  not  make  a  very 
good  showing.  It  won  its  first  game 
against  the  Boston  Lacrosse  Club,  13-5, 
and  lost  to  the  strong  Navy  team,  11-0, 
and  to  the  Mount  Washington  Club 
Team,  14-3.  The  team  put  up  a  strong 
defensive  game,  but  lacked  the  kind 
of  a  systematic  offense  necessary  to  run 
up  a  score.  Captain  Leslie,  '21,  D.  H. 
Treahor,  2ES.,  and  T.  C.  Pratt,  '22, 
were  responsible  for  the  best  playing 
on  the  Harvard  team. 

With  R.  W.  Emmons,  8d.  Occ, 
again  as  captain,  and  Jack  Slattery, 
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who  moulded  the  championship  team 
of  last  spring,  again  as  coach,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  baseball  team  looked 
bright  when  candidates  were  first  called 
on  Feb.  14.  The  battery  candidates 
practised  in  the  Cage  until  the  weather 
was  warm  enough  to  permit  practice 
outdoors,  which  came  rather  early  this 
year,  on  March  12.  The  veterans  who 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  team  were. 
Captain  Emmons,  L.  A.  Hallock,  '22, 
in  centrefield;  Edward  Goode,  *22, 
who  pitched  in  the  second  game  of  the 
Yale  series  last  year;  Austin  Blair, 
'21,  last  year's  catcher;  A.  J.  Conlon, 
'22,  shortstop;  H.  C.  Janin,  '22,  left 
field;  and  E.  C.  Lincoln,  '22,  third 
base.  Other  men  of  promise  came 
from  the  second  team  of  last  year  and 
the  Freshman  team,  notably  H.  S. 
Russell,  '22,  a  pitcher,  and  George 
Owen,  '23,  first  baseman. 

The  first  game  of  the  Southern  trip 
to  Atlanta  broke  the  record  of  victories 
which  the  team  had  maintained  in  its 
previous  games  against  Northeastern 
College,  Bates,  and  Boston  University. 
Owing  primarily  to  errors  on  the  part 
of  the  infield,  Georgia  Tech  won  the 
first  contest  at  Atlanta,  7-6.  Goode 
was  on  the  mound  that  day  while  Rus- 
sell pitched  the  team  to  victory  in  the 
next  game  against  Oglethorpe  Univer- 
sity, 5-2.  A  game  with  Columbia, 
scheduled  at  New  York  on  the  return 
trip  of  the  nine,  was  canceled  because 
of  rain. 

Since  the  return  the  team  has  op- 
posed Colby  and  Bowdoin,  scoring  vic- 
tories against  both,  6-2,  and  4-2.  This 
line-up  and  batting  order  was  as  fol- 
lows: Conlon,  S.S.;  Emmons,  2b; 
Lincoln,  Sb.;  Owen,  lb.;  Hallock,  c.f; 
Janin,  l.f.;  F.  W.  Crocker,  '22,  r.f.; 
Blair,  c;  Goode  or  Russell,  p. 

The  Freshman  squad  of  forty  like- 
wise got  away  to  a  good  start  under  the 
coaching  of  William  B.   Young,   'IS. 


The  yearlings  were  well  supplied  with 
promising  battery  material,  and  with 
former  prep  school  stars  for  the  re- 
maining positions,  so  that  the  squad  is 
unusually  strong  in  every  department. 
K.  N.  Hill  has  shown  himself  to  be  an 
exceptional  pitcher,  although  this  is 
his  first  year  on  the  mound.  George 
Dwight  has  been  the  first-string  sub- 
stitute for  Hill  so  far.  Three  victories 
have  fallen  to  the  credit  of  the  1924 
nine  to  date.  The  Federal  Trust  Com- 
pany nine  was  trimmed,  6-1;  Groton 
was  swept  away  by  a  burst  of  excep- 
tionally good  playing,  14-0,  and  Worces- 
ter has  fallen,  7-4.  The  line-up  for 
the  last  game  was:  L.  C.  Larrabee,  c; 
K.  N.  HiU,  p.;  R.  G.  Norris,  L.  B. 
Lockwood,  lb.;  R.  C.  Clough,  2b.; 
T.  M.  Carnegie,  Jr.,  Sb.;  Percy  Jen- 
kins, S.S.;  R.  C.  Mann,  W.  E.  Collins, 
George  Dwight,  r.f.;  Lewis  Gordon, 
c.f.;  A.  S.  Rogers,  l.f.  Raoul  Panta- 
leoni  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
Freshman  team  after  a  long  competi- 
tion. 

In  the  process  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  University  track  team,  "Pooch" 
Donovan,  who  has  been  head  coach  of 
the  team  since  1908,  resigned  to  take 
over  the  spring  conditioning  of  the 
football  and  baseball  men.  W.  J. 
Bingham,  '17,  who  was  appointed  track 
supervisor  last  fall,  has  been  made 
head  coach,  and  on  his  ad^ace  Dr.  D.  C. 
Parmenter,  *13,  has  been  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Track  Advisory  Committee, 
to  take  charge  of  conditioning  the  track 
men.  Coach  Edward  Farrell,  as  be- 
fore, is  in  charge  of  the  field  event  men. 

In  the  final  part  of  the  winter  track 
season  unexpected  strength  was  shown 
by  the  runners.  A  medley  relay  team, 
composed  of  Captain  D.  F.  O'Connell, 
'21,  Richard  Chute,  '22,  E.  0.  Gourdin. 
'21,  and  Bayard  Wharton,  '22,  won 
second  place  in  the  Guaranty  Club 
games  at  New  York  in  the  latter  part 
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of  February.  Yale  won  first  place, 
while  Columbia  was  forced  to  third 
place.  Great  encouragement  was  found 
in  the  strong  showing  made  by  the 
track  team  as  a  whole  in  the  trian- 
gidar  meet  with  Dartmouth  and  Cor- 
nell on  Feb.  26  in  the  Boston  Arena. 
The  final  score  stood:  Cornell,  86J, 
Dartmouth,  85|,  and  Harvard,  26^. 
The  assertion  by  Coach  Bingham  that 
what  he  needed  were  men  to  take  sec- 
ond and  third  places  was  well  borne 
out  in  that  meet.  In  the  last  meet  of 
the  winter  track  season  the  Crimson 
overwhelmed  Northeastern  College, 
55-13,  taking  all  but  one  first  place. 

Spring  track  for  the  University  and 
Freshman  squads  was  started  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  the  call  for 
men  was  answered  with  remarkable 
spirit.  One  of  the  largest  squads  on 
record  —  262  men  —  came  out  for  the 
teams.  Stiff  daily  practices  were  in 
order,  to  test  out  all  the  men  thoroughly 
before  the  start  of  the  spring  trip. 
On  the  latter  the  team  came  up  against 
Penn  State  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Penn  State  won  by  a  close 
margin,  61-56;  Pennsylvania  tri- 
umphed 69J-472.  In  the  latter  con- 
test the  mud  and  rain  hampered  both 
teams  so  that  little  can  be  told  from 
the  showing.  Coach  Bingham  decided 
that  the  best  thing  for  the  team  was 
continual  practice,  so  only  three  men 
were  sent  down  to  the  Relay  Carnival 
at  Philadelphia,  J.  F.  Brown,  *22, 
in  the  hammer-throw  failed  to  place. 
E.  O.  Gourdin  and  R.  W.  Harwood, 
Occ,  showed  up  well  in  their  events. 
The  former  won  first  place  in  the  broad 
jump  with  a  leap  of  23  feet  7J  inches, 
and  placed  fourth  in  the  100-yard  dash. 
The  latter  tied  with  Wilder,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, for  third  place  in  the  pole-vault  at 
a  height  of  12  feet. 

As  the  Freshman  team  has  not  as 
yet  entered  any  meet,  their  strength  is 


doubtful.  Among  the  large  squad  are 
only  a  few  very  good  men,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  inexperienced  material.  Coach 
Farrell  said  of  the  track  squads  as  a 
whole;  "We  have  this  spring  a  larger 
squad,  I  think,  than  ever  before; 
and  those  who  are  out  are  showing 
more  spirit  and  determination  than 
I  have  seen  in  University  track  squads 
in  all  the  sixteen  years  I  have  been 
here." 

Spring  practice  for  the  Freshman 
and  University  crews  was  started  on 
Feb.  14  and  16.  An  unusually  large 
and  promising  squad  reported  to  Coach 
Howe,  and  from  that  he  has  picked  a 
first  eight  that  in  several  races  with  the 
first  and  second  University  crews  has 
showed  up  well.  He  has  had  particu- 
larly good  material  to  pick  from.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-two  reported  to  the 
University  coaches,  forming  the  larg- 
est squad  except  one  in  the  history  of 
the  University,  and  including  three 
men  of  last  year's  crew,  Captain  L.  B. 
McCagg,  '22,  Lawrence  Terry,  2ES., 
and  M.  E.  Olmsted,  '21,  and  seven 
men  of  last  year's  Freshman  crew. 
Five  University  crews  were  immedi- 
ately formed 'and  the  remaining  men 
were  put  into  class  crews.  By  March  8 
all  the  crews  were  out  on  the  river. 
Coach  Howe  picked  his  first  crew  about 
a  month  from  that  date  and  has  sent 
them  in  several  brushes  against  the 
University  crews.  In  a  race  of  a  little 
over  a  mile  and  a  half  in  rough  water, 
the  crew  left  the  second  University 
crew  three  lengths  behind.  After 
twice-a-day  practice  for  four  days  dur- 
ing the  spring  recess  the  1924  eight 
was  pitted  against  the  first  University 
crew,  in  a  race  over  the  mile  and  seven- 
eighths  course  on  the  Basin.  The  race 
was  even  most  of  the  way,  but  a  spurt 
on  the  part  of  the  heavier  University 
eight  sent  the  latter  a  length  and  a  half 
in  the  lead  at  the  finish.     With  the 
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first  race  of  the  season,  against  the 
Navy  and  Princeton  at  Princeton  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  the  crews  have 
been  given  easy  days  following  several 
weeks  of  long,  strenuous  rowing.  The 
line-ups  of  the  first  two  University  and 
Freshman  boats  are  as  follows:  Uni- 
versity A:  bow,  Sherman  Damon,  '21; 
2,  H.  S.  Morgan,  '23;  S,  H.  R.  Atkin- 
son, '21;    4,  M.  E.  Olmsted,  '21;  5, 

A.  H.  Ladd,  '23;  6,  L.  B.  McCagg,  Jr., 
'22;  7,  Lawrence  Terry,  2ES.;  stroke, 
Huntington  Brown,  '22. 

University  B:  bow,  L.  B.  LaFarge, 
'22;  2,  R.  F.  Bradford,  '23;  3,  W.  K. 
Shaw,  '23;    4,   Gardner  Sutton,   '21; 

5,  P.  B.  Eunhardt,  '23;  6,  Dennet 
Withington,  '22;  7,  G.  M.  Appleton, 
'22;  stroke,  S.  A.  Duncan,  '22. 

1924  A:  bow,  C.  H.  Hollister;  2, 
R.  C.  Storey;  8,  B.  M.  Henry;  4, 
R.  S.  Hubbard;  6,  C.  J.  Hubbard;  6, 
Parker  Hamilton;  7,  A.  L.  Hobson; 
stroke,     Walter     Amory;      cozswiun, 

B.  H.  Burnham. 

1924  B:  bow,  M.  W.  McGreevy; 
2,  David  Sears;  8,  D.  S.  Holder;  4, 
W.  E.  Coolidge;    5,  E.  K.  McCagg; 

6,  Horatio  Bigelow;  7,  Standish  Brad- 
ford; stroke,  J.  D.  Jameson;  cox- 
swain, Graham  Veale. 

Among  those  who  have  spoken  at 
the  Union  since  the  mid-years  are: 
Lieut.-Col.  Roosevelt  on  "Participa- 
tion in  Public  Life";  Baron  Eugene 
Stein  on  "The  Problem  presented  by 
Russia  To-day";  Oliver  M.  Saylor  on 
"  The  Russian  Theatre  under  the  Revo- 
lution"; W.  T.  Tilden,  American  ten- 
nis champion,  on  "Around  the  World 
with  the  American  Tennis  Team"; 
Laurence  LaT.  Driggs,  president  of 
the  American  Flying  Club,  on  "Avia- 
tion Exploits  of  1920";  Former  Am- 
bassador Morgenthau  on  "The  Near- 
Eastern  Question";  Samuel  Gompers 
on  labor  problems  in  general;  J.  C. 
Lincoln  on  "New  England  'Character' 


in  American  Fiction";  and  Governor 
Allen,  of  Kansas,  on  the  "Open  Shop." 
Richmond  Keith  Kane,  '22,  of  New- 
port, R.I.,  was  elected  undergraduate 
vice-president  of  the  Union.  In  this 
position  he  automatically  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Union  and  chairman  of  the  Undergrad- 
uate Committee,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
preside  at  Union  dinners  and  to  intro- 
duce the  speakers. 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club  ended  its 
season  after  the  spring  recess  with  the 
presentation  of  A  Trial  by  Jury  in 
collaboration  with  the  Radcliffe  Choral 
Society.  This  cantata  by  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  was  given  in  the  annual  joint 
recital  of  the  two  clubs.  Previous  to 
this  concert  the  Glee  Club  had  achieved 
extraordinary  success  during  the  season 
in  its  efforts  to  give  only  the  highest 
class  of  music.  This  policy  was 
adopted  last  year  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed faithfully  since.  Besides  giving 
many  small  concerts  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  the  Club  presented  a  notable 
series  of  three  concerts  at  Symphony 
Hall  with  Albert  Spalding,  Frieda 
Hempel,  and  Fritz  Kreisler  as  soloists. 
The  Club  also  joined  with  the  Rad- 
diffe  Choral  Society  in  giving  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  the  opera 
Parsifcd,  In  the  middle  of  the  season 
the  Glee  Club  participated  in  the  sixth 
annual  intercollegiate  glee  club  eon- 
test  .at  New  York  and  for  the  fourth 
time  came  forth  victorious.  Having 
previously  won  three  legs  on  the  trophy 
offered  by  the  University  Glee  Club 
of  New  York  City,  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club  won  permanent  possession  of  the 
cup. 

Before  the  vacation  the  Student 
Council  took  a  very  significant  step 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  why 
more  men  from  the  big  preparatory 
schools  do  not  come  to  Harvard.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  stimulate 
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and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
present  school  duhs  in  the  University. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to 
establish  closer  relationship  between 
the  University  and  the  schools.  When 
schools  desire  speakers,  they  will  be 
sent  by  the  committee.    The  commit- 


tee will  also  receive  visitors  from  the 
schools,  and  show  them  around  the 
University.  Also  by  the  distribution 
of  University  publications  the  com- 
mittee hopes  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  schools  and  to  aid  them  in 
avoiding  misrepresentation. 


THE  GRADUATES. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES. 

V*  The  penonal  news  is  compiled  from  inforaub- 
tioii  funaiahed  by  the  Class  Secretaries  and  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Harvard  Clubs  and  Associations,  and 
from  other  reliable  sources.  The  value  of  this  de- 
partment might  be  greatly  enhanced  if  Harvard 
men  everywhere  would  contribute  to  it.  Respon- 
■bility  for  errors  should  rest  with  the  Editor. 

*4^  It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  asdgn 
recent  Harvard  men  to  their  proper  Class,  since 
many  who  call  themselves  classmates  take  their 
degrees  in  different  yean.  It  sometimes  happens, 
theref  jre,  that,  in  the  news  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
taries, the  Class  rating  of  the  Quinquennial  Cata- 
logue is  not  strictly  followed. 

V  Much  additional  personal  news  will  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  Harvard  Cuba,  in  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Overseers'  Records,  and  in  the  Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*^  The  name  of  the  State  ia  omitted  in  case  of 
towns  in  Massachusetts. 

CLASS  SECRETARIES. 
A.  J.  Garceau,  See. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner 
were  held  at  the  Harvard  Club,  Boston, 
April  2.  About  forty-five  secretaries 
or  representatives  were  present.  Dean 
W.  B.  Donham  spoke  on  the  School 
of  Business  Administration;  Professor 
E.  E.  Day  gave  a  talk  illustrated  by 
blackboard  figures,  on  the  Value  of 
Standardizing  Vital  Statistics  in  Class 
Secretaries'  Reports;  Chief  Marshal 
R.  H.  Hallowell  spoke  on  Commence- 
ment Contemplated  Changes;  and 
T.  S.  Lamont  announced  his  arrival 
as  the  most  recent  member.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  meetings 
held. 


1850. 
Db.  H.  R.  Storeb,  Sec, 

BS  Washington  St,  Newport,  R.I. 

T.  J.  Coolidge,  LL.D.,  1»02.  the 
most  dbtinguisbed  member  of  his 
Class,  died  at  Boston,  Nov.  17,  1920.. 
in  his  90th  year.  The  Secretary's 
notice  of  this  was  publbhed  on  page 
408  of  the  March  number  of  the 
Magazine.  Through  the  death  of 
Mr.  Coolidge,  the  Class,  as  such,  no 
longer  exists.  AH  save  one  are  gone. 
The  Secretary  alone  remains,  divested 
of  all  his  duties,  even  of  the  sad  task 
of  adding  the  final  star  to  the  names 
of  his  dear  comrades.  Of  himself,  too, 
he  cannot  say  the  parting  word,  which 
when  his  own  time  comes,  and  it  must 
be  now  very  soon,  should  rightfully 
be  but  the  old  quotation: 
"  He  lived;  he  died. 

Behold  the  sum,  —  the  abstract  of 
the  historian's  page." 

1856. 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Sec, 

4  Berkeley  St..  Cambridge. 

George  Bancroft  died  at  Agen  (Lot- 
et-Garonne),  France,  March  20,  1921. 
He  was  born  in  Springfield,  Feb.  10, 
1837.  His  father  was  George  Bancroft, 
the  historian,  and  former  minister  to 
Great  Britain  and  to  Germany.  His 
mother  was  Sarah  H.  (D wight)  Ban- 
croft. In  early  life  he  was  sent  to 
school  at  the  celebrated  Community  of 
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Brook  Farm.  For  several  years  before 
entering  College  he  attended  school 
at  Vevey,  France.  After  graduation 
he  traveled,  residing  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  France;  and  finally  settled  down 
near  Bordeaux,  France.  He  married 
a  French  woman,  and  devoted  himself 
to  carrying  on  a  vineyard  near  Agen, 
halfway  between  Bordeaux  and  Tou- 
louse. He  remained  in  France,  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to 
this  country.  His  wife  died  about 
1876,  Their  children  are:  George 
Egerton  Bancroft,  born  about  1859, 
who  died  about  1882;  Suzanne  Marie 
Louise  Bancroft,  who  married,  Nov. 
15,  1887,  Charles  Carroll,  son  of  Ex- 
Governor  Carroll  of  Maryland;  and 
another  daughter,  who  lives  in  France, 
having  married  an  officer  in  the  French 
government. 

1860. 
John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Sec., 

16  Fairfield  St,  Boaton. 

Henry  Bruce  Scott  was  born  in  Peru, 
Ind.,  March  15,  1839,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Homans  Scott  and  Sarah  Tufts 
(Carlisle)  Scott,  the  youngest  of  their 
five  children.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  three  years  old,  and  two  aunts 
took  charge  of  the  children.  Of  these 
two  ladies  the  one  who  undertook  the 
care  of  Henry  was  Mrs.  Gordon,  whom 
he  was  wont  ever  after  affectionately 
to  call  **  Mother  Gordon."  Her  home 
was  in  Framingham,  upon  the  bank  of 
the  Sudbury  River,  and  the  house  in 
which  she  dwelt,  still  standing  *'amid 
beautiful  old  elms  and  pine  trees,*'  is 
now  occupied  by  his  son  Henry  Russell 
Scott.  Here  he  passed  his  boyhood 
and  got  his  schooling,  and  from  here 
he  went  up  to  take  his  examinations 
for  entering  Harvard  College.  He 
passed  successfully  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Freshman  Class  in  1856.  His 
career  in  the  University  was  creditable. 


and  at  the  Commencement  '*  Exercises" 
he  was  given  a  Disquisition  on  "John 
Tauler'*  —  one  of  the  strangest  among 
the  astonishing  topics  selected  by 
academic  authorities  upon  these  occa- 
sions. Among  his  classmates  he  allied 
himself  with  no  especial  "set,"  and 
was  not  notably  prominent;  but  no 
other  member  of  the  Class  was  more 
warmly  esteemed  by  the  fellows  of  all 
sets.  Every  one  was  his  friend;  every 
one  had  a  kindly  word  for  him;  and 
with  good  reason,  for  he  himself  was 
welling  over  with  the  friendliest  feel- 
ings towards  his  mates.  Ignoring  all 
those  foolish  prejudices  which  flourish 
with  such  absurd  abundance  among 
the  young,  he  had  a  cheery  word  and 
a  ready  smile  for  each  and  all  alike, 
for  the  "fast  man**  and  the  *dig,*'  for 
the  "swell"  and  for  the  "scrub  "with 
the  usual  result  that  others  met  him 
as  he  met  them.  After  graduation 
Scott  passed  about  eighteen  months 
in  the  Law  School,  leaving  there  to 
enlist  for  the  war,  but  receiving  his 
LL.B.  in  due  course  at  Commencement 
in  1862.  On  Jan.  6, 1862,  he  was  given 
a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  2d  Massachusetts  Infantry,  The 
captain  of  his  company  was  his  class- 
mate, Charles  Redington  Mudge,  who 
was  killed  at  Gettysburg;  and  the  first 
lieutenant  was  another  classmate,  Robert 
Gould  Shaw,  who  afterward  met  dis- 
tinguished death  when  leading  his 
negro  regiment  to  storm  the  para- 
pets of  Fort  Wagner.  With  the  2d 
Regiment  he  made  the  campaign  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  under  General 
Banks.  On  July  17,  1862,  he  was 
made  captain  and  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  and  assigned  to  duty  with 
General  Gordon,  his  cousin,  with  whom 
he  went  through  General  Pope's  cam- 
paign. At  Chancellorsville  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  General  Ruger.  There- 
after he  was  again  on  Gordon  s  staff; 
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"was  in  Dix*s  attempt  on  Richmond; 
on  Folly  Island  during  the  siege  of  Fort 
Sumter;  at  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Fort  Gaines,  Mobile;  and  in  Virginia 
on  the  staffs  of  Generals  Butler  and 
Ord.  On  March  6,  1865,  he  was  com- 
missioned major  in  the  4th  Massachu- 
setts Cavalry."  March  31,  1865,  f^e 
received  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  services  in  the  Appomattox 
campaign,  and  on  April  23  received  his 
full  rank  as  lieutenant-colonel.  It  so 
happened  that  when  General  Lee  sur- 
rendered to  General  Grant,  Colonel 
Scott  was  detailed  for  service  at  the 
house  where  the  event  took  place, 
and  thus  became,  as  it  were,  one  of 
the  dramatis  persona  on  that  famous 
occasion.  On  Nov.  26,  1865,  he  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment.  He 
had  seen  the  war  through  to  its  end, 
and  he  had  made  an  unusual  record  of 
uninterrupted  active  service.  At  Chan- 
cellorsville  he  had  been  struck  in 
the  head  by  a  bullet  which  fortunately 
did  not  quite  penetrate  the  bone; 
later  his  children,  in  an  '^awesome 
way,"  sometimes  put  a  tiny  finger 
into  the  "dent,*'  and  he  made  their 
hearts  stand  still  by  saying:  "If  that 
shot  had  gone  quarter  of  an  inch  fur- 
ther, you  never  would  have  seen  your 
father."  It  had  gone  far  enough  to 
entitle  him  to  a  pension,  which,  how- 
ever, he  for  a  long  while  refused  to 
draw,  because,  as  he  said,  the  wound 
had  in  no  degree  impaired  his  ability 
for  doing  his  work  in  life;  but  ulti- 
mately he  did  draw  it  in  order  to  pass  it 
on  for  the  aid  of  a  comrade  of  war-days 
who  was  in  sore  need. 

After  the  war  Scott  tried  the  experi- 
ment which  was  tried  by  many  other 
young  Northerners;  he  went  South 
and  endeavored  to  raise  cotton.  He 
remained  in  Florida  four  years,  and 
then,  also  like  the  other  young  adven- 
turers, he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 


understood  neither  cotton-culture  nor 
negro  labor,  and  that  it  was  not  his  lot 
in  life  to  be  a  Southern  "planter." 
He  next  made  a  brief  trial  at  manufac- 
turing agricultural  implements,  in 
Cincinnati,  but  soon  abandoned  this 
also,  and  in  1871  took  up  his  residence 
in  Burlington,  Iowa,  where  he  found 
an  excellent  opening  in  a  congenial 
occupation,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life.  The  great  Western  railroad  sys- 
tems were  then  rapidly  bringing  into 
use  and  value  the  vast  unexplored 
areas  of  the  Middle  West.  There 
were  fortunes  to  be  made  in  real  estate, 
and  the  managers  of  the  railway  enter- 
prises were  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  such  collateral  opportunities.  The 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road, ably  managed  and  brilliantly 
prosperous,  penetrated  the  most  favor- 
able territory,  and  its  chief  promoter, 
John  M.  Forbes,  and  later  his  able 
successor,  Charles  E.  Perkins,  became 
extensively  interested  in  purchases  of 
lands.  They  needed,  of  course,  a  local 
DDianager,  and  for  this  responsible  posi- 
tion they  selected  Scott.  He  found  it 
a  most  fascinating  occupation.  Far 
and  wide  he  traveled,  observing  always 
with  the  eye  of  a  practical  prophet, 
forecasting  the  probable  trend  of  civil- 
ization and  industry,  then  advancing 
so  fast  into  the  untamed,  unknown 
prairies  and  forest  lands,  studying  the 
expanses  adapted  for  the  raising  of 
cattle  and  those  more  fit  for  the  culti- 
vation of*  grain,  noting  where  there 
seemed  promising  sites  for  towns, 
watching  and  encouraging  the  growth 
of  nascent  settlements  rapidly  trans- 
muting themselves  into  gathering  and 
distributing  centres  along  the  railway 
lines.  It  was  a  life,  during  these  jour- 
neyings,  of  activity,  exposure,  not  in- 
*  frequently  of  hardship,  sometimes  of 
danger;  much  was  done  in  true  back- 
woodsman fashion,  much  in  the  saddle. 
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Thus  h«  visited  every  State  in  the 
Middle  West;  for  many  years  he  made 
an  annual  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast; 
ultimately  he  even  investigated  British 
Columbia.  But  by  no  means  all  his 
labors  were  of  this  wholesome  outdoor 
nature;  at  his  office  in  Burlington  he 
had  to  take  charge  of  all  the  accounts, 
the  bookkeeping,  and  the  records  of 
the  business.  He  had  to  get  downtown 
early  and  to  stay  late.  Of  course  he 
was  also  called  upon  for  shrewd  judg- 
ment in  advising  as  well  as  in  conduct- 
ing transactions.  It  was  an  eminently 
speculative  business,  and  inevitably 
some  disappointments  must  needs 
occur;  but  his  principals  had  good 
reason  to  be  well  satisfied  as  they  saw 
the  percentage  of  profits  growing  stead- 
ily into  large  figures.  His  untiring 
energy,  his  earnest  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  their  interest  deserved  and  won 
their  gratitude.  Yet  so  sensitively 
conscientious  was  he  that,  when  he 
fancied  himself  growing  a  bit  old  for 
first-rate  work,  he  insisted  upon  a  re- 
duction of  his  comp>ensation.  Faith- 
ful to  his  duties,  he  rarely  allowed  him- 
self vacations;  but  when  he  could  take 
a  few  free  weeks  in  summer  he  was  wont 
to  come  East  to  revive  old  associations 
and  look  up  the  friends  of  bygone  days. 
So  far  as  possible  he  arranged  these 
trips  so  as  to  be  present  at  our  Class 
meetings.  On  these  occasions  we 
always  found  him  the  same  dear  fellow 
of  whom  we  had  been  so  fond  long  years 
before.  He  seemed  not  to  change,  but 
to  remain  always  the  cordial  friend 
with  all  the  fresh,  cheery  exuberance 
and  good  spirits  which  we  had  found 
so  attractive  in  undergraduate  times. 
Driver,  our  Class  Secretary,  well  de- 
scribed him  as  "the  man  who  carries 
about  with  him  a  happy  heart  and  a 
happy  face."  It  was  the  fair  reward 
of  such  a  temperament  that  his  health 
and  vigor  remained  excellent  until  a 


very  few  months  before  his  death. 
In  Burlington  Colonel  Scott  was  intei^ 
ested  to  some  extent  in  sundry  semi- 
public  matters,  chiefly  of  a  charitable 
nature,  and  also  especially  in  the  G.  A.R. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  with  his  feUow- 
citixens  who  would  gladly  have  given 
^m  their  votes  for  any  office  which 
he  had  desired,  but  he  had  no  ambition 
for  civic  or  political  distinction,  though 
sometimes  zealously  interested  in  elec- 
tions. His  first  vote  was  cast  in  1860 
for  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  remained 
all  his  life  a  Republican.  On  June 
20,  1872,  at  SUten  Island,  N.Y.,  he 
married  Leonora,  daughter  of  Christo- 
pher Pearse  Cranch  and  Etisabeth 
DeWindt  Cranch.  They  had  seven 
children:  George  C.  (H.U.  1896); 
Henry  Russell  (H.U.  1897),  named 
after  his  classmate,  camp-mate,  and 
warm  friend.  Colonel  Henry  S.  Russell; 
Christopher  P. ;  Richard  Gordon  (H.U. 
1902);  Sarah  C;  Elizabeth  R.,  mar- 
ried to  Ernest  Garfield;  and  Margaret, 
who  was  married  to  Edward  Linoohi 
in  1911  and  died  in  January,  1919. 
Seott  died  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  on 
Feb.  22,  1921.  The  funeral  services 
and  interment  were  at  Framingham, 
on  Feb.  28. 

1861. 
Charles  Storrow,  See,, 

SS  Stote  St.,  Bofttoa. 

Wesley  Caleb  Sawyer  died  at  San 
Jos^  Cal.,  Jan.  25,  1921,  of  cerebral 
apoplexy.  He  was  born  at  Harvard, 
Aug.  25, 1839,  and  fitted  for  College  at 
Lawrence  Academy,  Groton.  On  Oct 
8,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  captain 
in  the  23d  Massachusetts  Regiment. 
At  the  battle  of  Newbem,  March  14, 
1862,  his  left  leg  above  the  knee  was 
shot  away  by  a  cannon  ball.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  Camp  Stevens,  Groton, 
where  he  organized  and  drilled  (on 
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horseback)  the  58d  Massachusetts. 
He  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in 
1865,  and  from  1866  to  1870  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe  and  studied  in 
the  Universities  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg, 
and  Paris.  He  graduated  Ph.D.  in 
1870  at  Gottingen.  In  1875  he  was 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric 
at  Lawrence  University,  Appleton, 
Wis.,  and  there,  married  Miss  Minnie 
£.  Birge  in  1877.  With  an  interval 
of  three  years*  further  study  and  travel 
in  Europe,  he  remained  in  educational 
work  in  Wisconsin  until  1888,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  University  of  the 
Pacific,  California,  and  served  nearly 
seven  years  as  Professor,  Dean,  Vice- 
President,  and  Acting  President.  Six" 
years  later  with  improved  health  he 
returned  to  the  University  as  Lecturer 
on  the  Mythology  of  Northern  Europe. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Philological  Society,  the  Wisconsin 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
After  more  than  forty  years  of  trial 
he  had,  in  1905,  to  undergo  a  second 
amputation.  The  remaining  years 
brought  much  suffering  with  only  oc- 
casional periods  of  congenial  labor  and 
brighter  hope.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  all  his  children,  three  sons 
and  a  daughter,  the  oldest  son  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Health  Board 
of  Australia  and  the  second  a  Vice- 
Consu]  at  Shanghai.  He  rests  from 
his  labors. 

1868. 
Clasencb  H.  Dennt,  8ee^ 

2S  Central  St..  Boston. 

Charles  Marsh  Foster,  son  of 
Henry  Prentiss  and  Eliaa  (Marsh). 
Foster,  was  bom  in  Walpole,  N.H., 
Oct.  17,  1841.  He  died  in  Derry, 
N.H.,  March  14,  1921.  He  fitted  for 
College  at  the  Kimball  Union  Academy* 
Meriden,  N.H.    He  began  the  study 


of  law,  in  August,  1863,  in  the  office  of 
Frederic  Vose  in  Walpole,  N.H.,  where 
he  remained  until  September,  1865. 
He  spent  half  a  term  in  the  Law  School 
at  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  New  Hampshire  bar,  Dec.  26, 1865. 
March  18,  1866,  he  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Alstead,  N.H.  In  August, 
1868,  he  removed  to  Topeka,  Kan., 
where  he  made  his  home  and  practised 
law,  with  some  intervals,  until  1911. 
In  July,  1872,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
a  commission  to  revise  the  laws  of  Kan- 
sas, and  at  one  time  was  employed  to 
revise  and  compile  the  city  ordinances 
of  Topeka,  and  had  acted  as  attorney 
for  the  suburban  city  of  South  Topeka, 
which  was  afterwards  consolidated  with 
Topeka.  From  October,  1883,  to 
November,  1887,  he  was  in  partner- 
ship in  the  law  business  with  John  T. 
Bradley,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Bradley  &  Foster.  He  was  compli- 
mented highly  by  good  authorities  for 
his  legal  abilities,  and  was  capable  of 
great  application  with  most  satisfactory 
results,  but  was  always  handicapped 
by  the  state  of  his  health,  both  mental 
and  physical.  After  1911  he  retired 
and  lived  on  a  farm  in  Derry,  N.H.,  with 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Adams.  He  was  never 
married. 

1864. 
Db.  William  L.  Richardson,  See., 

225  Commonwealtli  Ave.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  Coxe  writes  that  his  address 
is  changed  to  2574  9th  St.»  Philadel- 
phia. Pa, 

1865. 
William  Rotch,  Sec,, 

ISl  State  St..  Boston. 
The  Class  will  dine  at  the  Algonquin 
Club  on  the  evening  before  Commence- 
ment Day  and  will  hold  a  business 
meeting  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Com- 
mencement Day  at  Holworthy  10. — 
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J.  C.  Soley  served  on  active  duty  in 
the  Navy  through  the  Spanish  War  and 
the  World  War  and  in  July,  1918,  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  commander. 
This  is  probably  the  only  instance 
where  a  man  of  his  age  was  promoted 
while  in  active  duty  during  the  World 
War.  —  George  Haxrison  Mifflin  was 
born  in  Boston,  May  1,  1845,  and 
died  in  Boston,  April  5,  19£1.  He 
first  entered  the  publishing  business, 
soon  after  graduating,  with  the  firm 
of  Hurd  &  Houghton.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  partnership  in  1872  and  con- 
tinued as  a  partner  in  the  succeeding 
firms  of  Houghton  k  Osgood,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Company,  and  latterly 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  of  which 
he  had  been  president  since  1908. 
He  was  also  president  of  The  Riverside 
Press  in  Cambridge.  His  genial  and 
cordial  personality  won  for  him  true 
and  lasting  friends,  and  his  considera- 
tion and  scrupulous  justice  in  all  finan- 
cial dealings  called  forth  the  esteem 
and  appreciation  of  all.  The  standard 
that  he  set  for  his  associates  truly  ex- 
emplifies the  motto  of  his  house  re- 
printed on  every  title-page,  "  Tout  bien 
ou  rien.''  —  William  Rotch  has  been 
reelected  president  of  the  Alliance 
Fran(;aise  for  the  twelfth  year. 

1866. 
Charles  £.  Stratton,  See.^ 

70  Stote  St,  Boston. 

Samuel  Carroll  Derby  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  N.H.,  March  3,  184«,  the  son 
of  Dexter  and  Julia  (Piper)  Derby. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  Dublin,  and  fitted  for  College  at  the 
Academy  at  New  Ipswich,  N.H.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  number  five  in 
a  class  of  over  one  hundred.  After 
teaching  school  for  a  few  years  he  be- 
came acting  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature  in  Antioch  College, 
Ohio,  —  this    department    embracing 


also  the  French  and  German  languages, 
—  and  afterwards  Professor  of  the 
Latin  Language  and  Literature.  He 
was  acting  President  of  Antioch  from 
1873  to  1877,  when  he  was  elected 
President.  The  academic  year  1876-77 
he  spent  in  stndy  at  Cambridge,  and 
a  part  of  1880-81  at  Baltimore.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.,  on  exsm- 
ination,  at  Harvard,  in  1877. 
June,  1881,  he  resigned  the  presidency 
of  Antioch  College,  to  accept  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Ancient  Languages  in 
the  Ohio  State  University,  at  Colum- 
bus. In  1883  the  duties  of  the  chair 
were  divided,  and  he  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  Language  and  Lite^ 
ature.  He  continued  to  hold  his  pro- 
fessorship until  his  death.  The  year 
1892-93  he  spent  in  the  Gradnste 
School  at  Cambridge,  and  the  iM-inter 
and  spring  of  1903  and  1904  in  Europe. 
principally  Rome  and  Florence.  Urn- 
ing  four  months  of  the  winter  he  was  a 
student  in  the  American  School  for 
Classical  Students  at  Rome.  Shcxtly 
before  his  death  he  passed  the  Com- 
mittee for  Election  to  the  Massacfao- 
setts  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  as  great- 
great-grandnephew  of  Major  Derby,  of 
Massachusetts,  an  original  member  of 
the  Order,  who  left  no  male  lineal 
descendants.  He  died  at  Columbus 
March  28,  1921,  with  the  respect  and 
affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
widow,  Margaret  Leonard,  surTiTea 
him  with  three  daughters,  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Haigler,  of  Watert4)wn; 
Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Carr,  of  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  and  Miss  Margaret  Leonard 
Derby. 

1867. 
James  R.  Cabsbt,  Sec,, 

79  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

George  Combe  Mann  was  born  is 
Boston,  Dec.  27, 1845,  the  son  of  Ho^ 
ace  Mann,  the  weU-known  educator, 
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and  Mary  Tyler  Peabody.  In  his 
youth  the  family  moved  to  Concord, 
and  there  he  was  fitted  for  College  in 
the  private  school  of  Frank  B.  Sanborn. 
He  entered  Harvard  College  in  the 
early  fall  of  1864,  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  1867  at  the  beginning  of 
its  Sophomore  year.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful and  efficient  student,  graduating 
eleventh  in  a  class  of  94,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society  in  his  Sophomore  year 
and  of  the  Pi  Eta  in  his  Junior  year. 
He  had  parts  in  several  exhibitions; 
in  his  Junior  year '"An  English  Ver- 
sion/* in  his  Senior  year  a  dissertation, 
"Courage,"  and  a  Disquisition,  "The 
Correlation  of  Vital  and  Physical 
Force."  The  regard  and  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  classmates  was 
shown  by  their  election  of  him  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Class  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Senior  year,  an  office  which  he 
resigned  in  the  year  1873.  He  re- 
mained until  his  death  a  member  of 
the  Class  Compiittee.  After  gradua- 
tion he  studied  law  first  in  Boston  in 
the  office  of  the  Hon.  William  Brigham 
during  1868-69  and  then  in  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  186^70.  In  1871 
he  graduated  there  with  the  degree 
of  LL.B.,  and  in  September  of  that 
year  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began 
to  practise  his  profession.  But  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  practice  of 
law  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  made 
a  voyage  to  Sicily  in  the  spring  of  1872. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  went  to 
Minnesota,  where  he  engaged  in  land- 
scape gardening  and  engineering,  spend- 
ing the  season  of  1878  with  a  surveying 
party  in  St.  Paul.  In  October  he 
returned  to  Cambridge  and  engaged  in 
teaching  which  he  decided  to  make  his 
profession.  In  the  fall  of  1876  he 
taught  in  the  High  School  in  Concord, 
for  three  months  during  the  illness  of 
the  master.    In  the  summer  of  1877 


he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
High  School  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
taught  there  one  year.  Aug.  22, 1877, 
he  married  Miss  Esther  W.  Lombard, 
of  Cambridge.  Jn  July,  1878,  he  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  office  of  Principal 
or  Head  Master  of  the  West  Roxbury 
High  School  at  Jamaica  Plain  in  Bos- 
ton, during  leave  of  absence  of  its 
master  and  later  he  received  a  perma- 
nent appointment  to  that  office,  which 
he  held  until  he  resigned  in  1914.  He 
was  always  near-sighted  and  constantly 
wore  glasses.  Perhaps  on  that  account 
he  took  no  part  in  athletic  sports, 
but  he  was  fond  of  outdoor  life  and 
greatly  interested  in  botany.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  of  Boston  in  the  year 
1876  and  in  1890  was  elected  president 
of  the  dub.  In  consequence  of  his 
interest  and  work  in  the  club  he  became 
one  of  the  trustees  of  Public  Reserva- 
tions. He  also  became  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Milton  Academy.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1916,  in  celebration  of  having 
attained  the  age  of  seventy,  he  climbed 
Mt.  Washington  with  a  party  of  mem« 
bers  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club 
and  spent  two  nights  at  the  club  hut 
near  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds.  A  son, 
Horace,  was  bom  to  him  Oct.  20,  1881. 
In  1891  he  edited  a  new  edition  in  five 
volumes  of  the  "Life  and  Works  of 
Horace  Mann."  In  the  summer  of 
1895  he  was  given  leave  of  absence  for 
a  year,  which  he  spent  in  Europe, 
eight  months  of  the  time  in  Munich. 
In  1900  his  school  occupied  a  new  and 
magnificent  High  School  building  at 
Jamaica  Plain  which  cost  over  $200,- 
000,  and  was  fitted  with  the  most 
complete  equipment  for  high  school 
work.  In  1914  he  resigned  the  position 
of  Head  Master  of  the  West  Roxbury 
High  School  and  moved  from  Jamaica 
Plain  to  Milton,  where  his  son  waa 
living,  a  teacher  in  the  Milton  Academy, 
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Later  he  made  his  home  at  Richmond, 
and  spent  his  summers  part  of  the  time 
at  Chocorua,  N.H.,  having  the  com- 
pany of  his  friend.  Prof.  Charles  E. 
Fay,  of  Tufts  College,  also  a  member 
and  ex-president  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  and  part  of  the  time 
at  Mt.  Desert,  Maine.  He  was  in 
failing  health  during  the  last  year  of 
his  life  and  died  at  the  home  of  his 
son  in  Richmond,  Jan.  28^  1921. 

1869. 
Thomas  P.  Beal,  8ee., 

Second  National  Banlc.  Boston. 

Charles  Latham  Hayward,  son  of 
Charles  L.  and  Emmeline  (Greenwood) 
Hay  ward,  was  born  in  Boston  Sept. 
19,  1846,  and  died  in  Roxbury,  in  the 
house  where  he  had  lived  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  Feb.  20,  1921.  After  his 
graduation  from  College  he  entered  the 
office  of  William  B.  Bacon,  whose  con- 
Bdential  clerk  he  became  and  with 
whose  business  and  personal  interests 
as  well  as  with  those  of  his  estate  he 
was  closely  associated  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  the  treasurer  of 
the  Commercial  Wharf  Company  and 
was  a  trustee  and  member  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  Eliot  Sav- 
ings Bank.  Throughout  his  quiet  and 
comparatively  uneventful  life  he  dis- 
played a  long  and  steadfast  devotion 
to  duty  and  to  the  faithful  care  of 
family  and  business  trusts.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Boston.  — Francis  Mason  Learned  died 
on  March  14,  1921.  Learned  was  a 
member  of  the  Class  for  but  a  short 
time  during  the  Freshman  year,  as  ill- 
health  obliged  him  to  leave  before  the 
close  of  that  period.  During  the 
last  few  years,  however,  he  had  re- 
newed his  connection  with  the  Class 
and  shown  the  greatest  interest  in  its 
meetings.  He  died  at  his  home, 
Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 


1871. 
Albert  M.  Barnes,  Sw., 

719  Matsachusetti  Ave.,  Cambridge 
On  Commencement  Day  the  Oaa 
of  1871  will  entertain  at  Brooks  House 
all   menibers  of  all   previous  classes, 
and  the  members  of  the  next  three  fol- 
lowing classes,  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  the  College  Board 
of  Overseers  and  the  executive  officers 
of  the   University  and  other  invited 
guests.  —  William  Fiske  Whitney  stud- 
ied medicine  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  until  May,  1874,  when  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  house  physicians 
for  the  ensuing  year  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital;  June,  1875,  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.,  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  studied  there  for  three 
years,  in  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Strass- 
burg,  making  a  specialty  of  anatomy, 
his  knowledge  of  which  in  after  years 
was  such  as  to  place  him  among  the 
foremost  experts  in  this  science  in  this 
country.     Following  his   return  from 
Europe,  he  became  pathologist  for  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and 
was  appointed  in  1879  curator  of  the 
Warren   Anatomical    Museum  of  the 
Harvard    Medical    School.    He  con- 
tinued to  fill  this  important  position 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  his  service 
covering  a  period  of  forty-two  years. 
From  1 888  until  1 890  he  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  medical  faculty  of  Harvard, 
and  from  1891  until  1901  he  was  ac- 
tively identified  with  the  Veterinary 
School  of  Harvard,  where  he  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Parasites  and  Parasitic  Dis- 
eases.    His  other  service  in  the  field 
of  medical  science  and  for  Harvard  had 
been  notable.     He  served  as  one  of  the 
committee  representing  the  principal 
departments  of  instruction  and  reseaich 
work  at  the  Medical  School,  and  in 
1904-05  was  Professor  of  Diagnosis  of 
New  Growths,  in  the  courses  provided 
for  the  Graduates*  Department.   He 
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was  earlier  one  of  the  committee  on 
comparative  medicine,  which  made 
notable  report  of  its  findings.  He 
served  on  the  committee  appointed  to 
superintend  the  planning  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  old  Harvard  Medical  School 
on  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  in  1880, 
and  he  served  in  a  similar  capacity 
with  the  committee  appointed  in  1900 
to  consider  plans  for  the  new  group  of 
buildings  of  the  Medical  School  on 
Longwood  Avenue.  His  principal  con- 
tributions to  medical  literature  have 
been  his  "Statistics  of  Cancer  in  Mas- 
sachusetts," the  "Shattuck  Lecture 
before  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  in  1901,"  and  the  "Thirty- 
Second  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health  for  1901." 
His  exceptional  knowledge  of  anatomy 
had  caused  him  to  be  much  sought  in 
the  consideration,  in  the  courts,  of 
many  notable  murder  cases  in  which 
expert  testimony  regarding  vital  organs 
became  necessary,  especially  in  deter- 
mining if  poison  had  any  bearing  upon 
the  case*  His  opinions  and  findings 
regarding  such  questions  were  highly 
valued  by  the  courts.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  and  other  kindred  organiza- 
tions. As  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Obstetrical  Society  he  had  served 
as  its  president,  and  he  had  been  a  vice- 
president,  since  1917,  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History  and  one  of 
its  counselors.  He  joined  the  society 
in  1870  and  in  his  long  connection  with 
it  had  been  active  on  various  commit- 
tees. In  his  social  affiliations  he  was 
at  various  times  connected  with  the 
Boston  Athletic  Association,  the  Union, 
St.  Botolph,  and  Harvard  Clubs,  and 
the  Country  Club  in  Brookline,  as  well 
as  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  East- 
em  Yacht  Club,  and  Boston  Yacht 
Club. 


1872. 
A.  L*  Lincoln,  See., 

•126  Stote  SL,  Borton. 
Charles  Almy  resigned  March  80 
last  as  Justice  of  the  Third  Dbtrict 
Court  of  Eastern  Middlesex,  which 
office  he  had  held  since  December, 
1891.  April  28  he  was  given  a  recep- 
tion and  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Somerset 
in  Boston,  at  which  President  LoweU 
presided  as  toastmaster.  Loring  and 
White  of  the  Class  were  present. 
There  were  also  present  the  mayor  of 
the  city,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the 
county  commissioners,  three  judges 
of  the  Superior  Court,  and  several 
judges  of  District  and  Municipal 
Courts.  Almy  was  given  a  handsome 
and  capacious  armchair  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  his  district.  —  Arthur 
Lord  was  elected  a  vice-president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
at  its  meeting  April  14.  —  James 
Holden  Young  died  Nov.  25,  1920. 
He  was  born  in  Boston  July  26,  1850, 
the  son  of  James  Young  and  Abby 
Esther  (Holden)  Young.  On  his  moth* 
er*s  side  he  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Randall  Holden,  Roger  Williams, 
and  Samuel  Gorton,  three  of  the  pion- 
eers who  were  among  the  first  settlers 
of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. He  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Boston,  fitting  for  College  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School.  At  school  and 
College  he  ranked  high  as  a  scholar. 
In  College  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Everett  Athensum,  the  O.K.,  the 
Signet,  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  At 
graduation  he  was  Class  Orator.  After 
graduation  'he  spent  a  year  traveling 
in  Europe.  Although  not  an  athlete, 
he  was  fond  of  walking  and  of  out- 
of-door  sports.  The  summer  after 
graduation  he  spent  a  month,  climbing 
the  higher  Alps  in  Switzeriand,  amongst 
others  the  Finsteraarhorn,  Jungfrau* 
^d  Monta  Rosa.    He  also  ascended 
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the  Matterhorn,  the  party  being  the 
thirty-second  to  make  the  ascent.  In 
1873  he  entered  the  Law  School,  where 
he  graduated  in  1875.  He  studied 
for  a  year  in  the  office  of  Morse,  Stone 
&  Greenough,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1876.  He  then  entered  the 
office  of  Hutchins  k  Wheeler  in  Boston, 
where  he  remained  an  associate  and 
partner  until  1905.  Afterwards  his 
health  broke  down  and  he  went  to 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death.  He  was  never  married. 
He  was  a  good  lawyer  and  had  a  fine 
legal  mind.  He  presented  questions 
of  law  to  the  Court  with  great  force 
and  clearness.  His  classmates  and 
intimate  friends  will  remember  him  as 
fond  of  good  reading,  a  thorough  stu- 
dent, generous,  and  a  genial  companion. 
—  John  Freeman  Tufts,  the  oldest 
member  of  our  Class,  died  Feb.  7, 
1921,  at  his  home  in  Wolfville,  N.S., 
after  several  months  of  severe  suffering 
following  a  serious  operation  in  the 
Victoria  General  Hospital  at  Halifax. 
He  was  born  March  24,  1844,  in  New 
Albany,  Annapolis  County,  N.S.,  the 
son  of  Samuel  Tufts  and  Louisa  (Knif- 
fen)  Tufts.  He  was  descended  from 
Peter  Tufts,  who  came  from  England 
and  settled  in  Maiden,  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  Two  of  his  an- 
cestors. Rev.  John  Tufts  and  Rev. 
Joshua  Tufts,  were  graduates  of  Har- 
vard, the  former  in  1708,  and  the  latter 
in  1736,  and  both  were  members  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Rev.  Joshua  Tufts 
went  to  Cumberland,  N.S.,  as  chaplain 
of  a  Colonial  Regiment,  and  a  few 
years  later  died  in  1766,  leaving  three 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  William  Ellery 
Tufts,  was  the  great-grandfather  of 
John  Freeman  Tufts  and  lived  to  be 
nearly  100  years  old.  He  and  his  son 
and  grandson  were  farmers  and  until 
he  was  sixteen  Tufts  was  kept  on  the 
farm,  and  might  have  continued  there 


had  it  not  been  for  a  broken  wrist,  so 
improperly  set  that  he  was  unable  to 
use  it  for  hard  work  for  nearly  four 
years.  He  must  have  been  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  his  Harvard  ancestors, 
for  after  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
1860,  when  he  "could  not  much  more 
than  read,'*  he  started  out  in  his  strug- 
gle for  an  education.  He  went  to  Wolf- 
ville Academy  with  scarcely  five  dollars 
in  his  pocket,  but  by  sawing  wood  at 
$1.50  a  cord  he  managed  to  stay  there 
for  nine  weeks  and  got  a  start  in  Latin, 
but  then  had  to  return  to  the  farm. 
The  following  year  by  hard  work,  even 
repairing  the  public  ways,  he  stayed 
eleven  weeks  at  the  Academy,  and  fin- 
ally entered  Acadia  College  in  the  fall 
of  1862,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  in 
four  weeks  on  account  of  sickness. 
On  his  recovery  he  decided  to  go  to  the 
Normal  School  in  Truro,  N.S.,  where 
he  stayed  eight  or  nine  weeks  until 
his  money  was  gone.  He  then  went 
to  WiUiamstown,  near  his  home  town, 
and  began  teaching  on  a  salary,  which 
he  had  to  collect  himself,  of  $200.  He 
returned  to  Acadia  College  in  the  fall 
of  1864  and  by  teaching  about  half  the 
time  succeeded  in  staying  there  four 
years  and  receiving  his  A.B.  degree 
with  highest  honors.  How  he  came  to 
Harvard  and  struggled  to  get  his  de- 
gree is  well  told  by  his  classmate.  Judge 
Almy,  in  a  letter  to  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Bulletin  April  7,  1921,  from  which  the 
following  is  taken:  "In  the  summer  of 
1868  he  felt  a  great  desire  for  foreign 
travel.  Yielding  to  thb,  he  took  a 
coasting  schooner  for  Boston.  After 
his  arrival  in  Boston,  he  remembered 
that  he  had  heard  much  of  the  beauties 
of  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  and  decided 
to  see  it.  *  After  making  the  necessary 
inquiries,  he  took  the  horse  car  at  Bow- 
doin  Square,  which  was  then  the  only 
approach  to  Cambridge  except  through 
East   Cambridge.     As    his   car  drew 
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near  Harvard  Square,  his  attention 
was  caught  by  certain  buildings  which 
seemed  to  him  interesting,  and  in- 
quiry from  the  conductor  of  his  car 
told  him  that  this  was  Harvard  College. 
His  interest  in  Mt.  Auburn  was  put 
aside,  and  he  left  the  car  to  visit  the 
College,  which  he  did  very  thoroughly 
and  became  convinced  that  he  must 
continue  his  education  there.  To  do 
this  he  must  first  earn  money  for  his 
expenses,  so  he  returned  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  taught  for  a  year  at  a  salary  of  $500, 
out  of  which  he  saved  $120,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  his  education  at  Harvard.  In 
the  fall  of  1869,  with  his  unquenchable 
thirst  for  the  best  possible  education, 
he  arrived  in  Cambridge.  To  his 
amazement  the  tuition  fees  had  been 
"raised  to  $150,  and  this  sum  had  to  be 
paid  in  advance,  or  he  must  give  a  bond 
to  the  College  with  sureties,  one  of 
whom  must  be  a  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  payment  of  his  College 
dues.  The  only  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts whom  he  knew  was  Deacon  Rich- 
ardson, the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Richardson  &  Bacon,  who  were  at 
that  time  the  leading  coal  dealers  in 
Cambridge,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  a  Canadian  clergy- 
man. To  his  great  credit,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson promptly  agreed  to  become 
surety  on  the  bond  of  this  unknown 
young  man.  He  then  found  that  his 
A.B.  degree  from  Acadia  College,  which 
was  then  almost  unknown,  would  not 
serve  to  admit  him  even  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  without  examination,  and 
he  had  made  no  preparation.  With 
grave  misgivings  he  entered  the  exam* 
ination  room,  and  passed  successfully, 
not  only  the  entrance  examinations, 
but  also  those  covering  the  work  of  the 
Freshman  and  part  of  the  Sophomore 
year,  and  was  able  to  register  as  a 
Sophomore  with  the  Class  of  1872. 
By  dint  of  most  extreme  economy, 


Tufts  got  through  the  College  year  un- 
til the  long  winter  vacation  in  Febru- 
ary, which  in  those  days  was  given  to 
allow  students  to  teach  for  a  month 
in  the  winter.  When  this  time  came, 
his  money  was  practically  gone,  and 
he  saw  no  way  to  continue,  but  just 
before  the  vacation  time  came  he  ob- 
served that  a  sewer  was  being  built 
through  Harvard  Square,  and  he  ap- 
plied for  a  chance  to  work  on  this  sewer, 
and  was  overjoyed  by  his  success.  He 
found  that  by  working  at  manual  labor 
ten  hours  a  day  for  one  dollar  a  day, 
he  could  not  only  get  through  the  vaca- 
tion period,  but  save  money  enough 
to  carry  on  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  College  work  began  again,  and  it 
was  infinitely  touching  to  hear  him  tell 
of  his  satisfaction  at  getting  this  chance. 
But  the  night  before  he  was  to  begin 
his  work,  a  student  came  to  him  and 
said  that  he  had  been  recommended  as 
one  who  would  tutor  him  during  the 
vacation  in  certain  subjects  in  which 
the  student  was  deficient.  He  took 
up  the  job  of  tutoring  instead  of  the 
pick-axe  and  shovel,  and  proved  to  be 
so  efficient  as  a  private  tutor  that  from 
that  time  his  financial  troubles  were 
at  an  end,  and  he  was  able  to  support 
himself  with  considerable  comfort  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  College  course, 
and  graduated  distinguished  as  a  scholar 
and  with  the  warm  affection  and  respect 
of  his  classmates."  After  his  gradua- 
tion, Tufts  remained  two  years  to  get 
his  A.M.  degree,  and  then  returned  to 
Acadia  College,  where  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  History  and  Principal  of 
the  Collegiate  Academy  connected 
with  that  college.  He  resigned  as 
Principal  in  18S8,  and,  after  several 
months  spent  in  special  work  in  his- 
tory and  economic  sciences  in  Cam- 
bridge, he  accepted  the  chair  of  those 
departments  and  of  international  law 
at  Acadia,  which  be  resij^ed  in  1920 
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on  account  of  ill-health  after  nearly 
forty-six  years  of  devoted  service 
during  forty  of  which  his  salary  did 
not  exceed  $1200  a  year.  In  1900  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from 
Acadia.  In  1905-07  he  gave  a  large 
part  of  his  spare  time  in  obtaining 
subscriptions  to  a  fund  of  $100»000  in 
aid  of  the  College,  on  the  raising  of 
which  depended  a  gift  from  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  needless  to  say  the  condition  was 
more  than  met  Targely  through  his 
exertions  and  influence,  and  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  in 
token  of  his  appreciation  of  what  the 
little  college  was  accomplishing,  gave 
$S0,P00  for  a  new  Science  building. 
When  Tufts  wrote  to  the  Secretary  in 
1917  he  could  say:  "My  health  has 
been  very  good.  I  have  not  lost  a  day 
on  account  of  illness.  Have  not  been 
in  the  repair  shop  since  a  nervous 
breakdown  in  1889.  For  this  I  am 
very  thankful  to  the  Great  Sustainer 
of  Life  and  Author  of  All  Good."  In 
a  tribute  to  his  memory,  published  in 
Halifax,  it  is  said:  "As  a  teacher  he 
excelled,  being  a  man  of  wide  scholar- 
ship, enthusiastic  in  his  work,  keenly 
alive  to  the  value  of  passing  events, 
and  with  unusual  gifts  for  imparting 
his  knowledge.  Dr.  Tufts  was  much 
beloved  by  his  former  students,  follow- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  career  of  each  with 
close  interest  and  ever  ready  to  extend 
his  personal  friendship  as  well  as  the 
hospitality  of  his  beautiful  home  to 
all  returning  graduates.  He  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  future  of  his  coun- 
try, and  was  always  ready  to  assist 
any  enterprise  the  success  of  which 
depended  upon  the  development  of 
Canada.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Great  West  Life,  the  Continental 
Life,  Canadian  Fire,  and  Halifax  Fire, 
and  many  other  such  companies  that 
later  demonstrated  a  sound  financial 


standing.  Since  boyhood  he  has  been 
a  consistent  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  A  strong  character,  possess- 
ing tremendous  will-power  and  untir- 
ing energy,  a  keen,  alert  intelligence, 
a  friendly,  responsive  nature,  a  lover 
of  peace  and  harmony,  and  an  abiding 
loyalty  for  things  Canadian  —  his 
place  will  be  hard  to  fill."  Loyal  as  he 
was  to  Acadia  and  to  Canada,  he  was 
not  more  so  than  to  Harvard  and  his 
Class.  He  always  looked  forward  to 
our  annual  reunions,  where  he  was 
received  with  joy  and  appreciation. 
He  always  had  something  interesting 
to  tell.  He  liked  to  dwell  on  the  expan- 
sion of  Canada,  and  of  late  years  to 
tell  how  the  people  in  the  Western 
States  were  flacking  to  the  Canadian 
Northwest.  But  he  was  just  as  en- 
thusiastic over  the  tendency,  increasing 
as  he  said  all  the  time,  of  the  Canadian 
youths  to  seek  their  higher  education 
at  Harvard,  and  he  told  with  pride 
of  his  being  the  first  graduate  of  a 
Canadian  college  to  obtain  a  Harvard 
degree.  In  his  last  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary, when  he  was  too  feeble  to  write 
himself,  he  said:  "I  long  to  meet  with 
them  [the  Class]  next  spring  and  espe- 
cially the  following  year,  our  fiftieth 
anniversary.  I  do  hope  I  shaU  meet 
you  all  once  more  in  the  flesh.*'  He  was 
honored  and  beloved  by  all  his  class- 
mates who  really  knew  him.  His  wife, 
Marie  S.  (Wood worth),  to  whom  he 
was  married  at  Canning,  N.S.,  Dec.  24, 
1878,  died  Aug.  9,  1900.  He  is  sui^ 
vived  by  a  daughter,  Hilda  Alford, 
Wellesley  1905;  a  daughter,  Enid 
Yolande,  wife  of  Archibald  Gray 
Guest,  of  Bridgewater,  N.S.,  a  son.  Dr. 
Harold  Freeman  Tufts,  who  is  practis- 
ing dentistry  in  Jamaica  Plain;  and  a 
son;  Robic  Wilfred  Tufts,  lately  with 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  in  Wolfville, 
N.S.  —  Charles  Howland  Russell  died 
Feb.  19  last*  from  shock  caused  by 
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a  fall  in  his  room  which  broke  his  leg. 
For  several  months  he  had  suffered 
from  heart  trouble.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  Dec.  14, 1851,  the  son 
of  Charles  Handy  Russell,  a  merchant, 
engaged  for  many  years  in  foreign 
commercial  business  in  New  York  and 
sometime  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  that  city.  He 
came  of  distinguished  ancestry.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Russell, 
was  a  major  in  the  Revolution,  who 
served  with  General  Sullivan  in  the 
Rhode  Island  campaign.  His  earliest 
paternal  ancestor  in  this  country  was 
John  Russell,  who  came  from  England 
and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Woburn,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1644.  In  the  Civil  War,  his  cousin, 
Harry  Russell,  served  as  captain  and 
aide-de-camp  to  Major  John  Hooker. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  John  Howland,  a  Pilgrim 
on  the  Mayflower,  of  whom  it  is  reported 
in  Bradford's  "History"  that  "in  a 
mighty  storme,  a  lustie  yonge  man 
(called  John  Howland)  coming  upon 
some  occasion  above  ye  grattings,  was, 
with  a  seele  of  ye  shipe  throwne  into 
(ye)  sea;  but  it  pleased  Got  yt  he 
caught  hold  of  ye  €op-saile  halliards, 
which  hung  over  board,  &  rane  out  at 
length;  yet  he  held  his  hould  (though 
he  was  sundrie  fadomes  under  water) 
till  he  was  hald  up  by  ye  same  rope  to 
ye  brime  of  ye  shipe  againe  &  his  life 
saved;  and  though  he  was  something 
ill  with  it,  yet  he  lived  many  years 
after,  and  became  a  profitable  member 
both  in  church  &  comone  wealthe.*' 
In  the  Civil  War  his. maternal  uncle, 
Joseph  Howland,  was  colonel  of  the 
16th  New  York  Volunteers.  Russell 
was  fitted  for  College  in  the  Rectory 
School,  Hampden,  Conn.,  under  Rev. 
Charles  William  Everest.  He  took 
many  prizes.  In  College  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  of  the  D.K.E.» 


of  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  the  Natural 
History  Society,  and  several  others. 
During  the  Sophomore  year  he  roomed 
with  Perry  Belmont.  In  the  autumn 
of  1872  he  entered  the  Columbia  Law 
School,  taking  his  LL.B.  degree  in  1874, 
and  thereafter,  with  the  exception  of 
several  trips  to  Europe,  was  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  In  May,  1874,  he  entered  the 
law  oflBce  of  Evarts,  Southmayd  & 
Choate,  and  in  1877  became  private 
secretary  to  William  M.  Evarts,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  with  whom  he  had 
attended  the  Alabama  Claims  Arbitra- 
tion at  Geneva,  in  1872.  In  1880  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Frederick 
Beach  Jennings,  which  afterwards 
became  the  firm  of  Stetson,  Tracy, 
Jennings  &  Russell,  and  which,  for 
years,  was  one  of  the  leading  law  firms 
in  New  York  City.  He  was  the  last 
survivor  of  the  partnership.  For  five 
years,  1888  to  1898,  he  was  treasurer  of 
the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City, 
and  afterward  served  as  its  vice-presi- 
dent. He  was  also  a  vice-president  of 
the  Bar  Association  and  a  member  of 
its  Judiciary  Committee.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, a  trustee  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  and  a 
member  of  various  clubs,  including  the 
Century,  Metropolitan,  and  the  Union. 
He  was  much  interested  in  the  fine  arts 
and  was  appointed  in  1908  to  the  Mu- 
nicipal Art  Commission  by  Mayor 
McClellan.  He  published  privately,  in 
1903,  a  life  of  his  father  entitled  "Me- 
moirs of  Charles  H.  Russell,  1797-1884"; 
in  1904,  an  address  delivered  the  same 
year  before  the  Rhode  Island  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  entitled  **The  French 
Alliance";  and  in  1908,  "A  History  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Epiphany  in  the  City  of  New  York." 
He  was  for  many  years  senior  warden 
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of  this  church  and  also  a  member  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese 
of  New  York.  On  July  4,  1919,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  at  its 
annual  meeting.  In  1912  he  presided 
at  the  fortieth  annual  dinner  of  the 
Class  but  since  then  had  not  ap- 
peared at  the  Class  reunions,  much 
to  his  expressed  regret,  an  absence 
mainly  due  to  the  precarious  state 
of  his  health.  He  was  a  gentle, 
courteous,  and  unassuming  man  —  a 
gentleman  in  the  truest  sense  of 
that  word.  He  was  admired  and 
loved  by  his  classmates,  and  com- 
manded an  added  respect  for  his  ex- 
pressed opinions  from  the  very  fact  of 
his  gentle  and  courteous  manner  in 
expressing  them.  Like  his  Pilgrim 
ancestor  he  became  '*a  profitable  mem- 
ber both  in  church  &  comone  wealthe.** 
He  was  married.  May  7,  1890,  to 
Jane  Brinsmade  Potter,  daughter  of 
the  late  Right  Reverend  Henry  C. 
Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  Eliza 
Jacobs  Potter.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  his  two  sons,  Charles  Howland 
Russell,  Jr.,  Harvard,  1915,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  Ambassador  Gerard  in 
Berlin,  1914-16,  now  second  secretary 
of  the  American  Embassy  at  Buenos 
Aires;  Henry  Potter  Russell,  second 
lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery  in  the 
OflBcers'  Reserve  Corps,  now  a  broker 
in  New  York  City;  and  a  daughter, 
Geraldine  Elizabeth  Russell. —Geoige 
Alonzo  Gibson  died  suddenly.  May 
2,  1921,  from  an  attack  of  angina 
pectoris,  while  playing  his  favorite 
game  of  billiards  at  the  Boston 
Athletic  Club.  His  funeral  was  held 
on  Thursday,  May  5,  from  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  on  Bowdoin  Street, 
Boston,  and  was  largely  attended  by 
his  relatives  and  business  and  social 
associates.  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
Feb.  27, 1851,  the  son  of  George  Martin 


Gibson  and  Frances  Rebecca  (Esten) 
Gibson,  and  was  in  his  71st  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  prepared  for 
College  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  and 
at  the  New  Church  School  in  Waltham. 
Entering  Harvard  with  the  Class,  he 
passed  his  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and 
Junior  years  at  Cambridge  and  his 
Senior  year  at  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
returning  at  the  end  of  that  year  to 
receive  his  A.B.  with  his  Class.  Adopt- 
ing the  law  as  his  profession,  he  was 
graduated  at  the  Boston  University 
Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  bar  in  1877.  Having 
an  opportunity  to  engage  in  business 
advantageously,  he  abandoned  his 
profession  in  1880  and  organized  the 
Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Company  of 
Boston,  acting  as  its  president  and 
treasurer,  in  which  capacities  he  passed 
hb  entire  business  career  of  over  forty 
years,  surviving  all  his  original  part- 
ners. Outside  of  his  business,  Gibson, 
was  a  devotee  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
maintaining  camps  in  Maine  and  on 
Cape  Cod.  His  clubs  were  the  Union, 
St.  Botolph,  Harvard,  Algonquin, 
Athletic,  and  the  Merchants  of  Boston 
and  the  University  of  New  York. 
December  12,  1872,  he  married  Emily 
Ruth  Dickinson,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  who,  with  one  son,  Kirkland  H. 
Gibson  (Harvard,  1904),  survives  him. 
In  1878  Mr.  Gibson  had  the  honor  of 
winning  the  '72  Class  cradle,  presenting 
for  that  distinction  his  first-bom  son 
George,  who  died  in  his  young  manhood. 

1878. 

Abthub  L.  Ware,  5ec., 
Framingham  Centre. 

Frederic  Washington  Stozy  died  at 
Baltimore.  Md.,  Sept.  14,  1920.  He 
was  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Elisabeth 
B.  (Woodberry)  Story,  and  was  bom  at 
Boston,  Jan.  5,  1852.  Shortly  after 
graduation  he  went  to  Baltimore*  where 
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he  first  engaged  in  private  tutoring 
and  subsequently  in  the  practice  of 
law.  In  which  he  made  a  specialty  of 
conveyancing  and  equity.  For  many 
years  he  was  examiner  of  titles  for  the 
city  of  Baltimore  and  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  for  the  adaptation  of 
the  Torrens  system  to  the  requirements 
of  Maryland.  His  wife  and  one  child 
survive  ] 


1874. 
C.  S.  Pbnhallow,  Sec., 

406  Sean  Building,  Boston. 
R.  H.  Dana  has  published,  through 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  "Hospit- 
able England  in  the  Seventies."  — 
Our  Class  dinner  will  be  held  at  the 
Union  Club,  and  Commencement  meet- 
ing at  Holworthy  4  as  usual. 

1875. 
Wabren  a.  Reed,  See,^ 

Brockton. 

Homer  Bartlett  Richardson  died  at 
his  home  in  Boston,  April  11,  1921, 
of  heart  failure.  Several  years  ago 
he  had  some  heart  trouble,  but  there 
was  no  recurrence  of  it  until  last  Sep- 
tember, when  he  had  a  severe  attack. 
He  partially  recovered,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  go  to  his  office  for  an  hour  or 
two  each  day,  until  December  last 
when  he  had  another  severe  attack, 
which  kept  him  at  home,  and  finally 
culminated  in  his  death.  He  had  little 
physical  sufiPering  throughout  his  last 
sickness.  He  was  son  of  Frederic 
Lord  and  Mary  Augusta  (Bartlett) 
Richardson,  born  in  Lowell,  Feb.  26, 
1853.  He  fitted  for  College  at  private 
schools  and  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  He  studied  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1876-77.  Soon  after- 
wards he  removed  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  in  business  until  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1898.  After 
his  father's  death  he  removed  to  Boston 


and  took  his  father's  place  as  treasurer 
and  selling  agent  of  the  Hill  Manufac- 
turing Company.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  University  Club  of  New  York, 
the  Somerset  Club  of  Boston,  Dedham 
Country  and  Polo  Club,  the  Country 
Club  of  Brookline,  and  Tedesco  Coun- 
try Club.  From  1907  to  1910  he  was 
treasurer  of  the  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills, 
Lawrence,  and  in  1909  became  treas- 
urer of  the  Lewiston  Bleachery  and 
Dye  Works.  He  was  married  in  New 
York  City,  April  9,  1902,  to  Mary 
King  (Upham)  Clark. 

1876. 
E.  H.  Harding,  fi^tfo., 

6  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Barrett  Wendell  died  Feb.  8,  1921. 
Son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  Bertodi  (Bar- 
rett) Wendell;  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  28, 
1855;  prepared  for  College  at  private 
schools  in  New  York,  lastly  at  that  of 
John  Goldthwaite  Adams.  Entered 
Harvard  College  with  the  Class  of 
1876,  but  because  of  long  illness  was 
obliged  to  postpone  his  graduation 
until  1877.  Studied  law  one  year  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School;  one  year  in 
the  office  of  Anderson  and  Howland, 
New  York  City;  one  year  in  that  of 
Shattuck,  Holmes,  and  Monroe,  Bos- 
ton. In  1880  appointed  instructor  in 
English  at  Harvard  College.  Except 
for  a  part  of  the  year  1881-82,  he  was 
continuously  on  the  active  teaching 
force  of  the  College  until  1917,  when 
he  became  Professor  of  English,  Emeri- 
tus. Assistant  Professor  of  English 
from  September,  1888;  Professor  of 
English,  1898.  Publications:  "The 
Duchess  Emilia,"  1885;  "RankelFs 
Remains,"  1887;  "English  Composi- 
tion" (Lowell  Institute  Lectures), 
1891;  "Cotton  Mather"  (Makers  of 
America  Series),  1891;  "Stelligeri  and 
Other  Essays  concerning  America,** 
1898;  "William  Shakespeare,  a  Study 
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in  Elizabethan  Literature,"  1894; 
''Ralegh  in  Guiana/*  a  play  in  the 
Elizabethan  manner,  acted  by  invita- 
tion of  the  Department  of  English, 
in  Sanders  Theatre,  Harvard  College, 
March  22,  1897;  "A  Literary  History 
of  America,"  1900;  "Ralegh  in 
Guiana,"  "  Rosamond,"  and  **  A  Christ- 
mas Masque,"  1902;  "The  Temper  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  in  English 
Literature,"  1904;  "A  History  of 
Literature  in  America"  (with  C.  N. 
Greenough),  1904;  "Liberty,  Union, 
and  Democracy,  the  National  Ideals 
of  America"  (Lowell  Institute  Lec- 
tures), 1906;  "The  France  of  Today" 
(Lowell  Institute  Lectures),  1907,  -^ 
which  has  been  translated  into  French 
and  into  German;  "The  Privileged 
Classes,"  1908;  "The  Mysteries  of 
Education,"  1909;  "The  Traditions 
of  European  Literature  from  Homer 
to  Dante"  (based  on  the  elective  course, 
known  as  Comparative  Literature  1), 
November,  1920;  a  second  volume, 
which  would  have  brought  the  tradi- 
tions down  to  the  end  of  the  19th  cen« 
tury,  was  begun  but  was  unfinished 
at  his  death;  also,  a  few  occasional  ar- 
ticles in  Scribner's  Magazine,  the  Har- 
vard Monthly,  the  Boston  Transcript, 
and  elsewhere.  Trustee  of  the  Boston 
Athenoeum  for  some  years;  fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  1889;  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  1898;  trus- 
tee of  the  Boston  Library  Society,  1901; 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  1916.  Clubs:  Som- 
erset, Tavern,  and  Wednesday  Evening, 
in  Boston;  Colonial,  in  Cambridge; 
Century,  in  New  York.  Was  in  Europe 
during  the  summers  of  1877,  1880, 
1888,  and  1891,  and  with  family  on 
"Sabbatical"  vacation  during  the 
academic  year  1894-95.  In  California 
and  elsewhere  in  the  West  during  the 
summer    of    1886.     Lectured   at   the 


University  of  California  during  the 
summer  term  of  1901.  In  1902-OS 
represented  Harvard  University  at  the 
800th'  Anniversary  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  at  Oxford,  and  was  Clark 
Lecturer  at  THnity  College,  Cambridge, 
England;  during  the  winter  of  that 
year  went  to  Egypt.  In  1904-05  was 
the  first  of  the  annual  lecturers  in  the 
Hyde  Foundation  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
other  French  universities.  In  1911 
went  around  the  world,  traveling  in 
India,  China,  and  Japan.  In  1914  was 
appointed  Harvard  Exchange  Professor 
in  Berlin,  but  did  not  serve.  Elected 
an  Overseer  of  Harvard  College,  Com- 
mencement, 1920.  In  1913  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  Litt.D. 
from  Columbia  University,  and  in  1918 
Harvard  University  granted  him  the 
same  degree.  In  1920  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Strassburg,  Germany. 
Married,  June  1, 1880,  Edith,  daughter 
of  William  Wintwell  and  Catherine 
Scollay  (Curtis)  Greenough,  by  whom 
he  is  survived,  together  with  four  chil- 
dren, —  Barrett  Wendell.  Jr..  (H.C. 
1902),  Mary  Barrett  (Mrs.  Reinier  Van 
der  Woude),  William  Greenough  Wen- 
dell (H.C.  1909),  and  Edith  (Mrs. 
Charles  D.  Osborne). 

Editor's  Note.  As  the  class  of  1877 
also  claims  Barrett  Wendell  as  a  mem- 
ber, further  notes  upon  his  life  are  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Swift's  report,  which 
follows. 

1877. 

Lindsay  Swift,  Sec,, 

Boston  Public  librafy. 

On  the  evening  of  April  14,  twenty- 
one  members  of  the  Class  dined  at  the 
home  of  James  Byrne,  270  Park  Ave., 
New  York  City.  These  members 
were:  Andrews,  Bailey,  Byrne,  Cad- 
bury,  Cate,  Denny,  du  Fab,  Gardner, 
Harris,  Hosford,  Lamson,  Martin,  Mil- 
let»  Morgan,  Page,  Sawyer,  J.  W.  Smith, 
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Swift.  Taylor,  Twitchell.  and  West. 
The  next  day,  in  spite  of  bad  weather, 
several  classmates,  with  their  host, 
Parker  Page,  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
the  Baltusrol  Club  and  tasted  the  joys 
of  golf,  planked  shad,  and  other  things. 
This  is  the  third  dinner  which  has  been 
held  in  New  York.  —  Former  Judge 
R.  O.  Harris  was,  on  April  22,  sworn 
in  as  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Massachusetts.  His 
office  henceforth  will  be  in  the  Federal 
Building,  Boston.  —  Dexter  Lynmn 
Stone,  after  a  long  period  of  increasing 
weakness,  died  at  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
April  2,  1921.  He  was  born  at  Wil- 
mington, Vt.,  June  16,  185S,  and  was 
the  son  of  Ashley  and  Harriet  Ann 
(Lamb)  Stone.  Prepared  at  Williston 
Seminary,  he  took  the  full  course  at 
College.  In  1895  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.M.  from  New  York  Univer- 
sity. The  year  after  graduation  from 
College,  Stone  was  principal  of  the 
Wilmington,  Vt.,  High  School,  and  in 
1879  became  a  member  of  the  Wind- 
ham County  bar.  After  several  ^ears 
of  business  life  he  practised  law  in 
Philadelphia  and  later  in  New  York, 
at  both  places  in  connection  with 
various  life  insurance  agencies.  He 
retired  from  his  New  York  practice 
and  took  up  residence  in  Ridge6eld, 
Conn.,  where  he  engaged  in  gardening 
in  a  small  but  highly  successful  way, 
until,  in  February  of  1913,  a  6re  de- 
stroyed not  only  his  home,  but  nearly 
all  those  personal  belongings  around 
which  so  often  life  seems  to  centre. 
From  this  shock  he  never  fully  recov- 
ered. A  severe  illness  in  the  winter 
of  1916-17  sent  him  to  Atlantic  City 
for  improvement,  but  his  strength 
was  gone  and  life  became  only  a  strug- 
gle. Some  fifteen  years  ago  he  spent 
two  summers  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
a  winter  in  Italy.  Stone  married, 
Feb.  20, 1878,  Miss  Anna  Jenisha  Miller, 


of  Philadelphia.  Two  daughters  were 
born  to  them,  the  younger  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  His  widow,  with 
the  older  daughter,  survives  him.  In 
spite  of  many  difficulties  in  his  path 
and  the  enfeeblement  of  his  health. 
Stone  was  a  cheerful  soul  and  bore  his 
troubles  with  great  fortitude,  finding 
much  consolation  in  his  garden  and 
all  living  things  about  him;  nothing 
could  exceed  the  entire  modesty  of 
his  character  and  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  drew  toward  his  end.  — 
Barrett  Wendell  died  at  his  home  in 
Boston,  Feb.  8,  1921,  after  some  years 
of  gradually  failing  health,  yet  such 
was  his  courage  that  within  a  year  of 
his  death  he  published  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  American  scholarship, 
"  The  Traditions  of  European  Literature 
from  Homer  to  Dante,"  and  had  well 
begun  a  companion  volume  when  he 
was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  able  and 
ever  busy  pen.  Inasmuch  as  a  tribute 
to  Wendell  appears  in  the  present  issue 
of  this  Magazine  it  is  not  necessary 
to  present  here  more  than  the  outlines 
of  his  career.  He  was  born  at  Boston, 
Aug.  23,  1855,  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
Bertodi  (Barrett)  Wendell,  a  commin- 
gling of  New  England  and  New  York 
Dutch  ancestry.  Fitted  at  several 
private  schools  in  New  York  City, 
he  entered  College  with  the  Class  of 
1876,  with  which  he  remained  for  one 
year,  joining  the  Class  of  1877  in  its 
Sophomore  year,  and  graduating  with 
it.  From  Harvard  he  held  the  degrees 
of  A.B.,  and  Litt.D.  (1918),  and  from 
Columbia  of  Litt.D.  (191S.)  He 
taught  English  at  Harvard  from  1880 
until  1917,  when,  after  having  been 
Professor  of  English  since  1898,  he, 
upon  his  resignation,  was  made  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus.  During  this  busy 
life  as  a  teacher  he  found  or  made  time 
to  write  more  than  a  few  books.  His 
life  was  a  very  full  one  not  only  in  the 
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College,  but  in  the  world  at  large;  he 
was  a  man  withal  of  international 
repute,  but  still  he  was  loyal  to  his 
Class,  and  his  talks  at  our  dinners 
were  listened  to  with  serious  interest. 
It  was, not  necessary  at  all  times  to 
agree  with  Wendell  in  order  to  honor 
and  respect  him;  on  his  side  he  never 
cherished  resentment  against  those 
who  differed  from  him.  He  respected 
their  opinions  and  held  fast  to  his  own 
with  deep,  immovable  conservatism. 
Since  the  latest  Class  Report  was  is- 
sued, he  had  published  what  proved 
to  be  his  last  book,  and  last  June  was 
elected  an  Overseer  of  the  College  he 
had  served  so  long  and  so  well. 

1879. 
Samuel  C.  Bennett,  Sec., 
^  .  10  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

John  Gavin  Morris  died  in  Boston 
April  14,  1921.  He  was  the  son  of 
Patrick  and  Mary  (Gavin)  Morris, 
and  was  born  in  Boston  March  26, 
1856.  He  prepared  for  College  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School  and  was  admitted 
to  Harvard  in  July,  1 875.  After  he  was 
graduated  in  June,  1879,  he  entered 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  and  was  graduated  in 
June,  1882,  when  he  received  his  degree 
of  M.D.  He  began  to  practise  medi- 
cine in  Boston,  and  continued  to  do  so 
thereafter.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and 
for  many  years  one  of  the  visiting  phy- 
sicians on  the  staff  of  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital.  At  a  later  period  he  was 
medical  examiner  for  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  and  also  for  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  the  Harvard 
Club  of  New  York,  the  Suffolk  District 
Medical  Society,  the  Boston  Medical 
Association,  and  both  the  Massachu- 
setts   and     the    American  ^  Medical 


Associations.  He  was  never  married. 
—  Sylvester  is  teaching  Latin  at  tke 
English  High  School  in  Boston.  He 
was  one  of  the  "dollar  a  year*'  men 
in  Washington  during  the  war.  — 
Kidder  lives  in  Boston,  or  in  South- 
borough  in  the  summer.  His  perma- 
nent address  is  115  Devonshire  St., 
Boston.  —  Harlow  usually  spends  the 
winter  in  Florida  or  elsewhere  in  the 
South,  and  the  summer  among  the 
Thousand  Islands.  His  permanent 
address  is  still  at  Syracuse.  N.Y.— 
Dodge  is  treasurer  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Washington.  —  Grannis  is  living  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  —  Preston  is  living 
at  830  North  Jackson  St.,  Glendale, 
Cal.,  where  he  has  a  house  and  grounds 
which  occupy  much  of  his  time.  —  The 
"missing"  members  of  the  Class  are 
B.  F.  Bailey,  J.  E.  Bonner,  A.  H. 
Bowen,  B.  F.  Carver,  S.  K.  Lewis, 
J.  M.  Miles,  G.  S.  Miller.  J.  J.  Thomp- 
son, J.  Vaughn.  There  are  152  mem- 
bers whose  addresses  are  known.  Re- 
plies to  the  circular  letter  sent  out  some 
time  ago  in  preparation  for  a  Class 
Report  have  been  received  from  only  a 
few.  —  During  recent  months  members 
of  the  Class  have  dined  together  at  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  the  month.  —  Hol- 
worthy  18  will  be  open  as  usual  for  the 
Class  on  Commencement  Day.  It 
is  expected  that  according  to  custom 
the  Class  will  dine  at  the  University 
Club,  Boston,  this  year. 

1881. 
Rev.  John  W.  Suter,  See., 

84  Chestnut  St.,  Boston. 
Berry  is  a  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. — The  preliminary  notice  of 
events  in  connection  with  the  40th 
Reunion  went  out  in  April.  The  re- 
turns give  promise  of  a  large  attend- 
ance.—  The  Class  Report  b  in  press/ 
with   a   chance,    printers    willing,  ofl 
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publication  in  time  for  the  June. meet- 
ings. —  Dudley  Bowditch  Fay  died  at 
Boston  Feb.  7,  1921.  Fay  was  born 
at  Boston,  Jan.  81,  1S60,  the  son  of 
Richard  Sullivan  and  Elizabeth  (Bow- 
ditch)  Fay.  He  was  prepared  for 
College  at  Hopkinson's.  His  life  has 
been  a  quiet  and  retired  one,  lived 
largely  in  the  circle  of  his  family  and  a 
few  intimates.  His  business  activity 
was  confined  to  the  care  of  trust  prop- 
erty. His  avocations,  since  boyhood, 
were  in  connection  with  the  out-of- 
door  life  of  nature,  and  with  collec- 
tions, testified  to  by  his  membership 
in  the  Canaveral  Club  of  Florida,  and 
in  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 
His  wife  and  seven  children  survive 
him. 

1882. 
Henry  W.  Cunningham,  Sec,, 

851  Marlborough  St.,  Boston. 

Chief  Justice  W.  I.  McCoy,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  has  been  chosen  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Washington.  —  Prof.  J.  H.  Beale,  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  who  has  leave 
of  absence  for  the  half-year,  has  been 
in  England,  delivering  six  lectures  on 
** Legal  Liability  *'  at  Cambridge,  and  < 
has  been  honored  with  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  by  that  University.  —  Robert  L. 
Buell,  '19,  who  is  an  organizer  of  the 
"Mission  Harvard"  that  is  helping 
to  reconstruct  devastated  France,  is 
a  son  of  our  late  classmate,  George  C. 
Buell.  — Franklin  Arthur  Dakin  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  Haverford, 
Pa.,  April  26,  1921,  in  his  6Sd  year. 
He  was  born  at  Natick,  Nov.  22,  1858, 
fitted  for  College  at  the  high  schools  of 
that  town  and  of  Newton.  He  was 
a  good  scholar,  graduating  No.  8  in 
the  Class,  with  honors  in  classics,  and 
was  among  the  early  members  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.    For  eleven  years 


after  graduation  he  taught  French  and 
Latin  at  the  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.) 
Academy,  a  typical  New  England 
academy  of  high  standards.  In  1893 
he  was  appointed  classical  master  of 
the  Haverford  School,  a  private  fitting 
school  at  Haverford,  Pa.,  accommodat- 
ing about  120  boys.  This  has  been 
his  life-work  and  in  it  he  has  been  emi- 
nently successful.  Haverford  College 
gave  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1894, 
and  he  had  been  president  of  the  Classi- 
cal Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Classical  Association 
of  the  Middle  States.  He  was  married 
in  1884  to  Estella  True,  of  Natick,  and 
had  one  daughter,  who  graduated  from 
Wellesley  in  1907  and  is  now  the 
wife  of  A.  L.  Dewees,  of  Haverford. 
Through  all  these  years  Dakin  had  kept 
his  old  home  at  Natick,  going  there 
as  often  as  he  could,  and  spending 
his  vacations  there,  with  tne  exception 
of  one  or  two  summer  trips  to  Europe. 
He  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  a 
man  of  exemplary  character,  conscien- 
tious and  devotea  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings. He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Class  Committee  since  1882. 

1883. 
Frederick  Nichols,  See,^ 

9  Joy  St.,  Boston. 

John  Downer  Pennock  died  at  his 
home  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  of  heart 
rupture,  on  March  11,  1921.  The  son 
of  Samuel  McMaster  and  Alma  (Tin- 
ker) Pennock,  he  was  born,  Aug.  16, 
1860,  at  Morristown,  Vt.,  whence  his 
parents  removed,  when  he  was  seven 
years  old,  to  Somerville,  and  at  the 
High  School  of  that  place  he  prepared 
for  Harvard.  At  graduation  he  stood 
No.  117  in  the  Class,  received  Honor- 
able Mention  in  Chemistry,  and  ranked 
among  those  to  whom  Disquisitions 
were  assigned.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  lived  at  home  during  the  first 
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two  years  of  his  CoUege  life,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Class  was  some- 
what restricted,  but  a  little  circle  of 
close  friends  grew  to  love  and  re- 
spect the  handsome,  black-haired,  red- ' 
cheeked  boy,  so  studious,  serious,  and 
high-principled.  In  his  Junior  year 
he  roomed  with  J.  M.  Witmer.  He 
spent  the  year  after  graduation  at 
Harvard,  studying  chemistry  and  filling 
the  position  of  proctor,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1884,  became  assistant  chemist  of 
the  Solvay  Process  Co.  of  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  manufacturers  of  soda  ash,  with 
which  great  business  he  was  to  be  as- 
sociated for  the  remaining  S7  years  of 
his  life.  He  became  chief  chemist  In 
1886  and  1903  of  both  the  Solvay  and 
Semet'Solvay  Companies  respectively, 
and  at  his  death  was  general  manager. 
Pennock  ranked  high  among  the  chem- 
ists of  the  country,  and  represented 
the  United  States  Government  at  the 
Fifth  International  Congress  of  Ap- 
plied Chemistry  held  in  Berlin,  in 
1908.  In  1887  and  1897  he  visited 
Europe,  to  study  the  various  methods 
of  alkali  manufacture,  and  in  1904  he 
represented  the  Belgian  Government 
on  the  Jury  of  Awards,  Chemical  Sec- 
tion, at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  He 
filled  a  large  place  in  the  industrial 
and  social  life  of  Syracuse,  and  re- 
sponded to  every  demand  upon  his 
public  or  private  services,  like  the  good 
and  generous  citizen  that  he  was. 
Among  Syracuse  organizations  he  be- 
longed to  the  Citizens*  Club,  Century 
Club,  Technology  Club,  Harvard  Club, 
University  Club,  Country  Club,  Onon- 
daga, Bellevue,  and  Skaneateles  Coun- 
try Clubs,  Chemical  Society,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Automobile  Club,  and 
Onondaga  Historical  Association.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Solvay 
Bank  and  served  as  president  of  the 
Sewer  Board.  During  the  World 
War  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council 


of  National  Defense,  in  charge  of  the 
Alkali  Division,  and  spent  much  time 
in  Washington.  He  was  placed  on 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  American 
Chemical  Alliance,  and  had  much  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  the  Allied 
Chemical  and  Dye  Corporation,  com- 
posed of  five  of  the  largest  chemical 
manufacturing  companies  in  the  coun- 
try. He  held  membership  in  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineers, American  Chemical  Society, 
American  Electro-Chemical  Society, 
Society  of  Chemical  Indus^,  Arche- 
ological  Institute  of  America,  Harvard 
Club  of  New  York,  and  the  George 
Junior  Republic  Association  since  1899, 
being  a  trustee  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  last-named. 
Pennock  was  always  a  loyal  and  en- 
thusiastic son  of  Harvard  and  his 
interest  in  her  progress  was  manifested 
in  many  ways.  He  was  instrumental 
in  securing  the  new  chemical  labora- 
tories for  the  University,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Endowment  Fund 
Committee  for  his  section.  He  was 
married,  June  17,  1890,  to  Eunice 
Amelia  Bagg,  who  survives  him  with 
three  daughters  and  one  son,  the  ktter, 
John  Winthrop  Pennock,  being  at 
present  in  the  Medical  School.  —  A.  C. 
Burrage  was  elected  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
on  Jan.  8.  During  the  past  year  he 
has  arranged  at  the  Horticultural  Hall 
in  Boston  monthly  exhibits  of  orchids 
sent  from  his  greenhouses  at  Beverly, 
as  the  blooms  came  into  flower  at 
the  different  seasons,  and  these  dis- 
plays have  been  enjoyed  and  studied 
by  more  than  50,000  people.  He  has 
made  great  efforts  to  acquaint  the 
community  with  these  most  beautiful 
of  exotic  plants,  and  the  proper  meth- 
ods of  their  cultivation  and  care.  — 
Arthur  Lyman  was  elected,  on  Jan.  2i, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Demo- 
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cratic  State  Committee.  —  C.  P.  Perin's 
part  in  the  great  work  in  India,  one 
of  the  romances  of  modem  -industry, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
Jamsheedpur,  a  town  of  nearly  100,000 
inhabitants  with  great  iron  and  steel 
works,  where  in  the  year  190S  was 
only  "a  barren  stretch  of  scrub 
jungle,"  is  reviewed  in  the  London 
Times  by  Sir  Valentine  Chirol.  The 
latter  says:  '*  It  is  a  somewhat  chasten- 
ing reflection  that  the  creation  of  the 
one  great  metallurgical  industry  in 
India  has  been  due,  not  to  British, 
but  to  Indian  capital  and  enterprise, 
assisted  in  the  earliest  and  most  critical 
stages,  not  by  British,  but  by  American 
technical  skill.  Had  it  not  been  created 
when  it  was,  our  Syrian  and  Meso- 
potamian  campaigns  could  never  have 
been  fought  to  their  victorious  issue, 
as  at  that  juncture  Jamsheedpur  could 
alone  supply  the  rails  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railways  essential  to  the 
rapid  success  of  those  great  military 
operations."  Lord  Chelmsford,  Vice- 
roy ttf  India,  acknowledged  the  Gov- 
ernment's debt  in  similar  words: 
"I  can  hardly  imagine,"  he  said,  "what 
we  should  have  done  if  the  Tata  Com- 
pany had  not  been  able  to  give  us 
steel  rails,  which  have  provided  not 
only  for  Mesopotamia,  but  for  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  East  Africa."  Perin 
certainly  has  "deserved  well  of  his 
country,"  and  has  helped  to  defend 
her  liberties  as  effectively  as  if  he  had 
commanded  a  division  in  France.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  new  Alumni  Com- 
mittee on  Service. 

1884. 
T.  K.  Cummins,  See., 
70  State  St.  Borton. 
R.  P.  Perkins  is  among  those  sug- 
gested for  nomination  as  candidates  for 
the  Board  of  Overseers  to  be  voted  for 
on  Commencement  Day. 


1885. 
Henrt  M.  Williams,  Sec,, 

10  SUie  St..  Boston. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  of  the 
Vermont  House  of  Representatives  the 
members  presented  Speaker  F.  S. 
Billings  with  a  hand-wrought  silver 
bowl;  Billings  is  a  candidate  for 
Director  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation.—■  Dr.  W.  S.  Thayer  has 
resigned  his  professorship  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Medical  School  and 
his  connection  with  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  —  R.  W.  Boyden  has  been 
continued  by  the  present  Administra- 
tion as  the  American  representative 
on  the  Reparations  Committee;  he 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  possible 
representative  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Allied  Council  and  was  last  heard 
from  voyaging  down  the  Danube  from 
Vienna  on  his  way  to  Constantinople. 

—  G.  R.  Nutter,  as  president  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee named  by  the  governors  of  the 
New  England  States  to  study  the  rail- 
road situation  concerning  freight  rates. 

—  H.  M.  Williams  is  one  of  the  candi- 
dates nominated  for  the  Harvard 
Board  of  Overseers.  —  E.  B.  Young  is 
president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Min- 
nesota and  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs.  — 
An  informal  Class  luncheon,  attended 
by  fifteen  men,  was  tendered  at  the 
Harvard  Club,  Boston,  April  27,  to 
the  Class  Ivy  Orator,  E.  L.  Thayer, 
now  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  —  The 
bill  for  the  relief  of  railroads  under 
the  Transportation  Act,  known  as 
the  Winslow  Bill,  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  Feb.  26;  S.  E.  Winslow 
is  now  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  succeeding  Congressman 
Esch.  —  Walter  Atherton  has  been 
appointed     architect     of     the     new 
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Y.M.C.A.  building  at  Norwich,  Conn. 
He  is  also  remodeling  the  Y.M.C.A. 
building  at  Fitchburg.  —  The  address 
of  the  W.  B.  Rand  Co.,  of  which  W.  B. 
Rand  is  president,  has  been  changed 
to  289  Congress  St.,  Boston.  —  The 
address  of  G.  W.  Fishback  b  now  Mon* 
tecito,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  —  Henry 
Walter  Jones,  the  son  of  Henry  £.  and 
Susan  A.  (Morrison)  Jones,  was  born 
in  Cambridge,  Nov.  2,  1860.  He  pre- 
pared for  College  at  the  Cambridge 
High  School  and  entered  with  the  Class 
of  '8S,  but  on  account  of  delicate  health, 
from  which  he  suffered  through  life, 
had  to  drop  out  and  joined  '85  as  a 
Junior,  graduating  with  the  Class. 
In  College  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Hasty  Pudding  Club.  He  engaged  in 
business  with  his  father's  old  firm,  C.  L. 
Jones  &  Co.,  soap  manufacturers,  at 
Cambridge,  with  which  he  was  asso- 
ciated directly  or  indirectly  until  it 
went  out  of  business  in  1902.  Later, 
when  his  health  permitted,  he  was  for 
short  periods  with  Rhoades  &  Rich- 
mond, bond  dealers,  of  New  York, 
and  with  the  Boston  Incandescent 
Lamp  Company.  From  1907  until 
his  death,  on  March  25,  1921,  he  was 
associated  with  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Bulletin  in  various  business  capacities, 
finally  as  business  manager.  His  work 
contributed  largely  toward  its  success. 
He  died  after  a  short  illness  at  his  home 
in  Cambridge.    He  had  never  married. 

1886. 

Thos.  Tilbston  Baldwin,  Sec, 

201  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

The   Thirty-Fifth   Reunion   will   be 

held  in  June.     On  Sunday,  June  19, 

the  members  of  the  Class  will  meet  at 

the  Harvard  Club  in  Boston  and  go  by 

automobiles  to  F.  C.  Hood's  estate  in 

Marion,  returning  to  Boston  Monday 

afternoon.     Tuesday,       Class       Day. 

Wednesday,  June  22,  the  Yale  baseball 


game  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  'eve- 
ning the  Class  Dinner  at  the  Harvard 
Club.  Thursday,  June  28,  Commence- 
ment Day,  Class  spread,  and  Com- 
mencement Exercises  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  —  The  thirteenth  annual 
Class  Luncheon  was  held  at  the  Har- 
vard Club,  Boston,  Feb.  19.  Twenty- 
seven  men  were  present:  W.  L  Allen, 
T.  T.  Baldwin.  P.  G.  Bolster,  G.  G. 
Bradford,  F.  S.  Churchill,  A.  D.  Claflin, 

E.  B.  Gray,  Courtenay  GuUd,  Binney 
Gunnison,  Edward  Hamlin,  M.  G. 
Haughton,  F.  C.  Hood,  G.  F.  Jewett. 

F.  A.  Kendall,  F.  B.  MaUory,  J.  M. 
Merriam,  F.  J.  Moors,  E.  H.  Nichols, 

G.  R.  Parsons,  C.  A.  Pratt,  M.  W. 
Richardson,  Odin  Roberts,  W.  H. 
Slocum,  W.  L.  Smith,  W.  B.  Water- 
man,  F.  C,  Weld,  G.  W.  Woodbury. 
Churchill  presided.  A  vote  was  passed 
authorizing  the  Class  Committee, 
after  conference  with  the  New  Yoric 
members  of  the  Class,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy in  the  Committee  caused  by 
the  death  of  Howard  Taylor.  The 
Secretary  made  a  report  of  Class  news 
since  last  Commencement.  Hood  and 
Roberts  spoke  of  the  plans  for  our 
Thirty-Fifth  Reunion,  and  Hood  re- 
ported on  the  Class  finances.  Nichols 
told  of  the  athletic  situation  at  Cam- 
bridge. M.  W.  Richardson,  head 
master  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  Bos- 
ton, made  an  interesting  address  on 
high-school  education  for  girls.  Ken- 
dall told  about  the  work  of  the 
Framingham  Public  Library,  of  which 
he  is  a  trustee.  W.  L.  Smith,  scout 
executive  at  Brockton,  gave  an  en- 
thusiastic account  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Parsons,  president  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Rhode  Island,  Gunnison, 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking  at  Wes- 
leyan,  Bradford,  and  Merriam  spoke 
briefly.  —  Walter  Graham  is  «leel 
expert  of  the  United  SUtes  Tariff 
Commission.  —  A.   B.   Houghton  is  a 
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member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington.  —  Dr.  J.  M. 
Thompson  is  resident  physician  at  the 
Essex  County  Hospital,  Cedar  Grove, 
N.J.  —  New  addresses:  Walter  Gra- 
ham, 3311  McKinley  St.,  Chevy  Chase. 
D.C.;  Dr.  J.  M.  Thompson,  Essex 
County  Hospital,  Cedar  Grove,  N.J. 

1887. 
Fbederick  S.  Mead,  See,t 

'  Harvard  Untvenity. 

Charles  Sproull  Thompson  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  Oct.  29,  1864. 
He  came  to  Harvard  from  Topsham, 
Maine,  having  received  hb  prelinunary 
training  at  the  Phillips  Andover  Acad- 
emy. Though  not  particularly  dis- 
tinguished as  a  student  in  the  pre- 
scribed work  of  his  Freshman  year, 
he  began,  early  in  his  Sophomore  year, 
to  give  evidence  of  unusual  capacity 
for  the  amassing  and  correlating  of 
facts,  for  careful  thinking  and  accurate 
and  forceful  expression.  His  Class 
record  was  one  of  rapid  and  steady 
advance  until,  in  the  record  for  his 
Senior  year,  his  name  appeared  first 
upon  the  rank  list.  He  won  honorable 
mention  at  graduation  in  the  four  widely 
separated  departments  of  Philosophy, 
Political  Economy,  Natural  Histoiy 
and  English  Composition,  and,  if  he 
had  chosen  an  academic  career,  might 
easily  have  won  distinction  in  any  one 
of  those  fields.  But  he  was  one  of 
a  small  group  of  students  who  were 
impressed  by  an  address  of  the  late 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  then  president 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  on  "Rail- 
roading as  a  Profession  for  College 
Graduates";  and  he  entered,  soon  after 
graduation,  the  services  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  and  remained  in 
that  service  for  thirty  years.  He  was 
first  located  in  Chicago  as  freight  con- 
tracting agent,  was  transferred  in  1900 


to  Dallas,  as  commercial  agent  for  the 
State  of  Texas,  was  transferred  to 
a  similar  position  in  Milwaukee  in 
1906,  and  in  1912  became  General 
Agent  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
in  charge  of  their  offices  in  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis.  When  the  rail- 
roads went  into  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  1917,  Thompson  gave  up 
his  position  and  retired  on  a  pension. 
But  though  not  in  vigorous  health  he 
went  to  France  in  1918  and  rendered 
active  service  as  a  Y.M.C.A.  secretary; 
and  after  his  return  was  appointed  to 
work  for  the  Red  Cross  in  the  North- 
west, to  create  interest  as  a  lecturer  in 
health  and  welfare  activities  in  locali- 
ties suffering  from  ignorance,  disease, 
or  catastrophe.  Failing  health  com- 
pelled him  in  December  last  to  resign 
this  work,  and  he  went  for  treatment 
about  January  1  to  the  home  of  his 
brother.  Dr.  John  Thompson,  in  Ban- 
gor, Maine,  where  he  died  January  30. 
He  was  married  April  20,  1901,  to 
Ruth  Gage  Frost,  formerly  of  Arling- 
ton, and  was  happy  in  his  wife,  three 
daughters,  and  two  sons,  all  of  whom 
survive  him.  Though  his  life  was  iden- 
tified so  largely  with  a  singly  corpora- 
tion, he  found  time  in  his  brief  summer 
vacations  for  exploring  and  mountain- 
eering in  the  Canadian  Rockies  and 
Selkirks,  and  was  able  to  WTite  and 
lecture  interestingly  on  his  various 
expeditions.  In  1894  he  won  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  By  his  death  there  is  re- 
moved from  the  w^orld  a  brilliant  intel- 
lect, a  tireless  worker,  and  a  man  who 
was  always  proud  of  his  college  and 
unfailingly  loyal  to  his  friends.     F,  C.  S, 

1888. 

G.  R.  PuLSiFBB,  Sec, 
419-418  Barristers  Hall.  Boston. 
C.  N.  Cogsweirs  address  is  6  Beacon 
St.,  Room  1001,  Boston.     F.  L.  Dean*s 
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address  is  10  Cedar  St.,  Worcester. 
—  Herbert  Haviland  Field  died  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  April  6,  1921. 
Field  was  internationally  known  as  a 
zoologist  and  founder  of  the  Concilium 
Bibliographicum '  at  Zurich.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  A.B.  degree  he  had  received 
the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard  in 
1889  and  Ph.D.  in  1891.  He  had  also 
received  degrees  from  the  Universities 
of  Freiburg,  Leipzig,  and  Paris.  He 
was  an  honorary  assistant  at  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  in 
Harvard  in  1902.  He  had  published 
many  works  on  embryology  and  zool- 
ogy. He  had  served  the  United 
States  during  the  war  on  the  Purchas- 
ing Board  in  Switzerland  and  was  also 
an  adviser  of  the  American  Commission 
to  Negotiate  Peace.  —  Francis  Knowles 
has  been  connected  with  the  Judge 
Advocate's  Department  in  Washington 
and  is  now  practising  law  in  New  York 
City;  address,  258  Broadway.  —  R.  B. 
Mahany  has  resigned  from  the  Inter- 
national Committee  on  Emigration 
and  Immigration.  —  B.  C.  Schermer- 
horn's  address  is  110  William  Street, 
New  Jfork  City.  —  F.  H.  Whipple  has 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter 
in  Florida  recuperating  from  a  rather 
severe  illness.  He  reports  a  marked 
improvement.  —  The  Boston  members 
of  the  Class  had  informal  dinners  at 
the  Harvard  Club,  Feb.  11,  April  11, 
and  April  8,  with  attendance  of  twenty- 
six,  thirty,  and  eighteen  men  respec- 
tively. The  New  York  members  held 
a  luncheon  at  the  Harvard  Club  of 
New  York  Saturday,  March  26. 
Seventeen  men  were  present. 

1891. 
A.  J.  Garceau,  See,, 

14  Ashburton  Plmce,  Boston. 

Notices  have  been  sent  out  descrip- 
tive of  our  Thirtieth  Anniversary  cele- 


ments  will  appreciate  prompt  evidence 
of  intention  to  attend.  —  A.  M.  Little 
is  at  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel,  San  Diego, 
Cal.  He  may  settle  there.  At  present 
his  address  is  care  of  Walter  Channing, 
Jr.,  50  Congress  St.,  Boston.  —  Dr. 
C.  A.  Whiting's  address  is  54  West  52d 
St.,  New  York  City.  —  W.  R.  Sears  has 
moved  to  940  Exchange  Bldg.,  Boston. 

—  Rev.  J.  B.  Frame  is  in  Palestine, 
to  return  in  September.  —  Kenneth 
Brown  b  in  Europe;  address,  care  of 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  1  Rue  des 
Italiens,  Paris,  France.  —  S.  H.  Leon- 
ard is  at  17  Rue  Boissonade.  Paris, 
and  not  No.  9  as  reported.  —  J.  T. 
Bass  will  go  to  the  Near  East  again  in 
June. 

1892. 
Allen  R.  Benneb,  See,, 

Andover. 
Dr.   William   MacDonald's  address 
is  406  West  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

—  Nettelton  Neff  announces  his  asso- 
ciation as  secretary  and  treasurer  with 
the  General  Battery  and  Supply  Co., 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago, 
111.  —  Charles  Garrison  is  no  longer 
connected  with  the  Kapo  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  His  hom^  address  is  5  Acacia 
St.,  Cambridge. —  W.  B.  GreenleaFs 
address  is  in  care  of  the  Animate  Toy 
Co.,  30  North  15th  St.,  East  Orange, 
N.J.  His  home  address  is  27  North 
Grove  St.,  East  Orange.  N.J.  —  H. 
McK.  Landon  has  returned  to  active 
business.  He  is  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1898. 
Samuel  F.  Batch  elder.  See,, 

7«0  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston. 
A  novel  dinner  on  the  "cafeteria" 
plan  was  arranged  by  Pres.  C.  H.  Fiske 


bration.    The  Committee  of  Arrange-      for  the  New  England  Association  of  '93 
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at  the  Harvard  Club,  Boston,  on  Jan. 
20,  1921.  Cullinan  and  Goodrich 
represented  New  York  classmates,  and 
both  spoke  interestingly.  A  poem 
by  J.  R.  Webster  was  read  by  A.  P. 
Stone,  Brabrook  described  some  of 
his  experiences  in  Western  mining- 
camps,  and  Dodge  supplied  choice 
apothegms.  Fearing's  contribution 
was  especially  appreciated.  —  Beal  is 
with  the  Wells  Construction  Company, 
building  contractors,  at  2S7  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  —  Cummings  has 
opened  a  new  office  for  the  practice  of 
architecture  at  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
residence,  6  Joy  St.,  Boston.  —  Far- 
quhar  has  changed  his  address  from 
Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  to  California  Club, 
Los  Angeles.  —  Fraser  has  removed 
from  New  York  City  and  is  president 
of  the  Southwest  Gem  &  Jewelry  Com- 
pany, at  426  Metropolitan  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  —  Frizell  has  been 
for  the  past  year  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  the  Massachusetts  Nautical 
Training  School,  Boston,  but  has  now 
severed  his  connections.  —  Hubbell 
has  been  for  the  past  fourteen  years  in 
the  Department  of  Inspection  of  Motor 
Vehicles  at  the  State  House,  Boston. 
He  is  now  senior  member  of  the  staff 
and  president  of  the  Association  of 
Inspectors.  —  Hume  has  left  Indianap- 
olis for  Pasadena,  Cal.,  address,  R.F.D. 
18  Box  89,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  —  Martin 
has  succeeded  Melville  £.  Stone  as 
general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
City.  He  has  been  for  several  years 
assbtant  general  manager,  and  for  the 
past  year  acting  general  manager. 
His  home  address  is  changed  to  Law- 
rence Park  West,  Bronx ville,  N.Y.  — 
Nash  reports:  "I  have  been  retired  to 
private  life.  In  the  campaign  of  1919, 
when  I  was  a  candidate  for  reflection 
as  city  magistrate,  I  was  endorsed  by 
the    'Drys.'     This,    together    with    a 


Republican  landslide,  did  me  up.  The 
result  is  that  I  am  practising  law  at 
44  Court  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  It  may 
interest  you  to  know  I  have  now  made 
Mattapoisett  a  permanent  home  (con- 
tinuing my  citizenship  in  New  York), 
and  that  more  or  less  of  my  time  each 
week  is  spent  in  Massachusetts."  — 
H.  P.  Nowell,  long  reported  "lost." 
writes  from  Government  Army  Store, 
1735  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco: 
"Pronounced  dead  by  doctors  in  De- 
cember, I  was  shoveling  coal  on  a  loco- 
motive the  following  August;  then  I 
handled  the  pumping  plant  and  finally 
I  was  made  construction  foreman. 
Then  I  did  some  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  since  have  been  in  charge  of 
stock  at  headquarters,  financial  man 
and  acting  branch  manager  for  the 
Government."  —  Pressey  has  removed 
from  Woodstock,  Vt.,  and  become  edi- 
tor of  the  Gazette,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  — 
Robb  is  with  the  Anglo-American  Com- 
merical  Corporation,  G.M.B.H.,  at 
9  Gttbenstrasse,  Cologne,  Germany; 
but  his  permanent  address  remains 
care  of  Brown.  Shipley  &  Co..  123  Pall 
Mall,  London  S.W.,  England.  —  A.  P. 
Stone  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Charles  Almy,  *72,  as  Justice  of  the 
Third  District  Court  of  Eastern  Middle- 
sex, having  been  first  special  justice 
there  for  the  past  twelve  years.  He 
has  formed  a  law  partnership,  with 
Mason  H.  Stone.  *07,  at  27  State  St.. 
Boston.  —  E.  S.  Townsend  has  re- 
moved his  law  office  from  24  Milk  St., 
to  2  Park  Square.  Boston;  residence. 
Cranston,  R.I.  —  Walcott  writes:  "I 
have  sold  my  home  in  Nutley,  N.  J.,  and 
moved  to  New  York.  For  a  year  now, 
I  have  been  hving  at  850  Park  Avenue, 
and.  as  I  have  a  lease  for  four  years 
more,  hope  to  sit  tight  through  the 
worst  of  the  rental  troubles.  My  busi- 
ness address  remains  unchanged  —  58 
Worth  St.,  N.Y.,  vice-president  of  the 
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Hunter  (cotton)  Manufacturing  & 
Commission  Company."  —  Wolf  son  re- 
signed as  principal  of  the  Higb  School 
of  Commerce,  New  York  City,  on 
July  1,  19ii0,  and  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  export  department  of  the  Hart- 
mann  Trunk  Company  at  45  East  34th 
St.,  with  home  address  at  134  West 
13th  St.,  New  York  City. 

1894. 
E.  K.  Rand,  Sec, 
107  Lake  View  Avenue,  Cambridge. 
The  Class  will  hold  its  reunion  as 
usual  on  Commencement  Day  in 
Stoughton  23.  The  evening  before 
there  will  be  a  dinner  at  the  estate  of 
S.  M.  Williams  in  Wellesley.  Further 
particulars  will  be  found  in  the  Secre- 
tary's circular.  —  On  Feb.  14  P.  R. 
Turnure  received  through  General  Col- 
lardet,  Military  Attach6  of  the  French 
Embassy  in  Washington,  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  for  "eminent 
services  rendered  to  France  during  the 
World  War."  Turnure  was  in  charge 
of  the  American  Hospital  in  Paris  in 
1915.  He  served  for  two  years  in 
the  Surgeon-Generars  office  in  Wash- 
ington and  was  later  again  in  France 
as  a  major  in  the  Medical  Corps, 
U.S.A.  —  A.  E.  Bailey,  formerly  Direc- 
tor of  Religious  Education  at  Worcester 
Academy,  is  now  Professor  of  Religious 
Art  and  Archaeology  at  the  School  of 
Religious  Education,  Boston  Univer- 
sity. —  M.  Ostheimer  was  appointed, 
on  Feb.  24,  diagnostician  and  consult- 
ant of  the  Bureau  of  Health  of  Phila* 
delphia,  succeeding  Dr.  W.  M.  Welch, 
the  first  to  occupy  this  position.  He 
has  final  decision  in  all  cases  of  con- 
tagious disease  in  the  city.  —  J.  R. 
Oliver  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  in 
Europe  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Criminology.  — 
G.  C.  Fiske,  Professor  of  Latin  at  the 


University  of  W^isconsin,  is  spending 
the  year  in  Europe.  He  has  delivered 
at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome 
a  course  of  lectures  on  '*  Roman  Relig- 
ion." —  G.  Oenslager  is  traveling  in 
Japan.  —  E.  K.  Rand  has  been  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association.  —  D.  A.  Ellis  is  a 
special  lecturer  at  Harvard  for  the 
year  1920-21  in  Public  School  Admin- 
istration. —  F.  S.  Dunn,  Professor  of 
Latin  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors.  —  E.  F.  Edgett  has 
given  to  the  dramatic  collection  at 
Harvard  College  Library  a  valuable 
card  catalogue  which  he  has  compiled, 
listing  the  plays  produced  in  Boston 
from  1876  to  1913.  He  has  also  pre- 
sented the  library  with  a  number  of 
volumes  containing  notes  and  news- 
paper clippings  giving  theatrical  an- 
nouncements that  have  appeared  in 
the  Boston  papers  from  1876  to  1908.  — 
The  law  firm  of  which  G.  T.  Weitxel  is 
a  member  has  now  the  style  of  Good- 
win, Weitzel  &  Bresnahan,  Milb  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  —  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  I.  Prouty  have  been  traveling  in 
California.  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Kel- 
ler are  traveling  in  Europe,  to  return 
by  the  middle  of  June.  Keller  is 
manager  of  the  firm  of  Lybrans,  Ross 
Bros.  &  Montgomery,  accountants  and 
auditors,  261  Franklin  St.,  Boston.— 
G.  L.  Swendsen,  from  whom  the  Secre- 
tary has  not  heard  since  1914,  writes 
from  the  office  of  Fresno  Irrigation 
District,  607  Bank  of  Italy  Building, 
Fresno,  Cal. :  '*  During  the  past  six  or 
seven  years  I  have  been  so  absorbed 
in  work  generally  on  the  frontier,  that 
I  have  given  but  little  attention  to 
any  matters  except  strictly  profes- 
sional duties.  During  all  of  that  time 
I  have  been  in  responsible  charge  of  a 
lot  of  construction  work  in  connection 
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with  irrigation  developments,  and  only 
about  six  months  ago  did  I  again 
identify  myself  with  the  civilized  world 
and  took  charge  of  the  operation  of  the 
irrigation  project,  serving  a  large  area 
of  very  valuable  lands  around  the  city 
of  Fresno.  This  vicinity,  as  you  may 
have  observed  from  the  press,  is  re- 
puted to  be  the  most  prosperous  section 
in  America.  It  is  certainly  a  hummer. 
I  am,  I  presume,  like  most  of  the  others 
of  our  Class,  getting  along  in  years,  and 
I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  when  I  ob- 
serve my  son  Harold,  already  graduated 
from  Stanford  in  the  Class  of  1920  and 
successfully  started  in  business  with 
one  of  the  permanent  California  insti- 
tutions. Should  any  of  the  *94  boys 
happen  to  come  to  California  and  can 
spare  the  time,  I  should  be  very  happy, 
indeed,  to  show  them  the  wonders  of 
this  great  fruit-producing  section  of  our 
State."  — The  Class  Baby  has  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  matrimony.  He 
married  Miss  Mary  Lillian  Beck  on 
March  19  at  Brookline. 

1895. 
F.  H.  Nash,  Sec,, 
80  SUte  St.,  Boston. 
Classmates  are  requested  to  send  to 
the  Secretary  voluntarily  any  news 
about  themselves  or  others  which  they 
think  will  be  of  interest,  or  any  changes 
of  address.  —  At  Commencement  the 
Class  headquarters  will  be  at  Hollis  20. 
Classmates  will  find  a  simple  lunch 
there  instead  of  in  the  general  tent.  — 
W.  DuB.  Brookings  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  through  the  North- 
west in  behalf  of  the  Union  Bag  & 
Paper  Corporation,  investigating  pulp- 
wood  areas  and  power  possibilities. 
He  is  now  in  charge  of  a  department 
just  created  in  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  Washington, 
known  as  the  Department  of  Raw 
Materials,  which  covers  principally  the 


industries  of  lumber,  coal,  and  oil.  — 
H.  A.  Bull  is  still  practising  law  in 
Buffalo,  but  he  has  moved  his  law 
offices  from  616  Erie  County  Savings 
Bank  Building  to  542-544  Prudential 
Building. —  W.  W.  Caswell  has  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  and  is  now  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Caswell  &  Woods,  Associates, 
with  offices  at  55  Congress  St.,  Boston. 
This  is  an  organization  which  has  just 
been  formed  to  make  investigations 
and  render  reliable  and  disinterested 
advice  to  financial  institutions  upon 
the  management  and  operation  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  —  H.  H.  Chamber- 
lin  wishes  the  Secretary  to  make  the 
following  corrections  of  the  news  printed 
about  him  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Graduates'  Magazine:  He  was  not 
connected  with  the  Red  Cross  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  was  chairman  of  the 
Worcester  Committee  of  the  Italian 
War  Relief  Fund  of  America.  In 
no  way,  shape,  or  form  has  he  been 
engaged  in  propaganda  for  any  for- 
eign country  whatever.  He  has  writ- 
ten sundry  articles  in  advocacy  of 
Italian  possession  of  Fiume,  but  en- 
tirely of  his  own  volition,  believing 
that  the  interests  of  the  free  peoples  of 
the  Entente  coincide  with  those  of  our 
own  country.  —  W.  W^.  Comfort  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association  as  a  candidate  for  Overseer. 
He  is  president  of  Haverford  College, 
Haverford,  Pa.  —  C.  M.  Flandrau 
sailed  from  New  York  March  1  for 
a  sojourn  of  several  months  in  Europe. 
The  Secretary  understands  that  he 
intends  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in 
France  and  Spain.  —  At  the  third 
concert  of  the  Boston  Musical  Associa- 
tion, March  23,  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston, 
D.  G.  Mason's  sonata,  for  clarinet  and 
piano  was  played.  This  was  the 
American  composition  selected  by  the 
committee.  —  Harvey  Officer  has  left 
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the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross.  He  gives 
as  his  reason  the  fact  that  he  found 
himself  increasingly  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  Order. 
—  Dr.  E.  W.  Ryerson*8  address  is  now 
920  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.  — H.  W.  Smith's  permanent  address 
is  Papeete,  Tahiti,  via  San  Francisco.  — 
H.  B.  Spencer  was  during  the  war  direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Purchases  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. He  is  now  president  of  the  Fruit 
Growers*  Express  Co.,  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  —  C.  S.  Vroo- 
man  has  recently  been  appointed  by 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Associa- 
tion as  head  of  its  project  to  donate 
com  to  feed  the  starving  people  of 
Europe,  Armenia,  and  China.  He  wiU 
make  his  headquarters  n  Chicago 
and  will  work  out  plans  for  delivery  of 
the  com  free  on  cars  at  country  ship- 
ping stations,  according  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  announcement.  Vrooman,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  from  August, 
1914,  until  he  resigned  in  December, 
1918. —  Robert  Walcott,  who  has 
been  acting  as  second  special  justice 
of  the  third  district  court  of  Eastern 
Middlesex  County,  has  been  nominated 
to  be  first  special  justice  to  succeed 
A.  P.  Stone,  '93. 

1896. 
J.  J.  Hates,  See^ 

so  SUte  St.,  Boston. 
G.  N.  Lewis,  Dean  of  Chemistry  of 
the  University  of  California,  has  received 
the  William  H.  Nichols  Medal  from  the 
New  York  section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  for  his  paper,  "The 
Third  Law  of  Thermodynamics."—  C.  R. 
Wilson  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  English-Speaking  Union,  Wash- 
ington, D.C  — Rev.  J.  C.  Ward, 
rector  of  the  Grace  Episcopal  Church, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  has  been  elected  Bishop 


of  the  Erie  Diocese  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. — Edmund  Eltioge 
Van  der  Borgh  died  at  Phoenix,  An- 
sona,  March  19,  1921.  He  was  bom 
at  Fall  River,  October  5, 1874,  and  was 
the  son  of  David  Williams  and  Kather- 
ine  Van  der  Burgh.  He  prepared  for 
College  at  the  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High 
School  of  Fall  River.  He  left  College 
after  the  Freshman  year  and  was  in 
the  cotton  business,  also  in  a  gold  mine 
in  Alaska,  and  in  later  years  in  the  auto- 
mobile business.  During  the  war  he 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Tlransport  Service.  —  Plans  for  the 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Reunion  have 
been  perfected.  The  celebration  starU 
on  Sunday,  June  19,  and  officially  endi 
on  Commencement  Day,  June  28. 
Detailed  circulars  describing  aU  these 
events  have  already  been  sent  out  to 
the  Class.  As  a  result  of  the  replies  to 
the  Class  Report,  the  Secretary  has 
received  numerous  changes  in  addresses; 
the  list  is  too  long  to  give  here.  TheK 
changes  will  be  shown  in  the  Report, 
which  we  hope  will  be  issued  befoce 
Commencement  Day. 

1897. 
Edgar  H.  Wellb,  See., 

97  West  44th  St.  New  York. 
There  will  be  an  informal  dinner  of 
the  Class  at  the  Algonquin  Clab, 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  on  Com- 
mencement eve,  Wednesday,  June  22, 
at  7  o*clock.  A  large  attendance  is 
important,  for  there  wiU  be  a  discussion 
of  plans  for  the  «5th  anniversary.  —  A 
number  of  members  of  the  Class  had  an 
informal  dinner  at  the  Harvard  Club 
of  New  York  on  March  26.  HalloweD 
presided.  Many  views  were  expressed 
as  to  the  25th  anniversary  program. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Class 
intends  to  raise  the  usual  anniversary 
fund  of  $100,000  to  present  to  the 
College  on  Commencement  Day,  1922. 
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This  has  been  an  annual  castom  since 
1904.  An  additional  sum  will  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  the  anniversary,  for 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  the 
Report,  and  for  other  incidental  mat- 
ters. The  amount  which  is  necessary 
in  excess  of  $100,000,  is  not  certain. 
All  that  is  certain  is  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  members  of  the  Class  to 
be  thinking  over  the  problem  and  to 
send,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Class 
Committee,  N.  P.  Hallowell,  44  State 
St.,  Boston,  any  suggestions  which  may 
occur  to  them.  Those  present  at  the 
dinner  were:  Angier,  Bliss,  Burlin- 
game,  Byrd,  Cheever,  Cotton,  Crocker, 
Dean,  E.  V.  Dexter,  Forbes,  Gannett, 
Godfrey,  Hallowell,  Jenkins,  ICinni- 
cutt,  J.  L.  Little,  Mitchell,  Nichols, 
J.  D.  Phillips,  Read,  Scaife,  Sleeper, 
Straus,  Thacher,  Thompson,  Thomson, 
F.  M.  Weld,  and  Wells.  — The  remarks 
of  R.  P.  Angier,  Dean  of  Freshmen  at 
Yale,  at  the  Alumni  University  Day  on 
Feb.  22,  were  printed  in  the  Alumni 
Bulletin  of  March  S.  —  M.  S.  Barber  is 
with  the  firm  of  Irving  &  Casson,  in- 
terior decorators,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston. 

—  H.  A.  Butler*s  present  address  is 
710  Stambaugh  Bldg.,  Youngstown,  O. 

—  David  Cheever  and  Mrs.  Cheever 
will  sail  from  New  York  June  14  on  the 
Aquiiania  for  a  couple  of  months  in 
Europe.  Cheever*8  foreign  address 
will  be  care  of  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co., 
440  Strand,  London.  —  Cotton  repre- 
sented the  Class  at  the  annual  meeting 
and  dinner  of  the  Class  Secretaries  Asso- 
ciation in  Boston  on  April  28.  —  The 
address  of  Dick  Grant,  president  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Havana,  is  Calle  y  K, 
Vedado,  Havana,  Cuba.  —  E.  S.  Hatch, 
M.D.  '99,  has  moved  his  offices  from 
the  Maison  Blanche  Bldg.,  to  3489 
Prytania  St.,  opposite  the  Touro  In- 
firmary, New  Orleans,  La.  Hatch  is  a 
specialist  in  orthopedic  surgery.  — 
H.  W.  Howe's  oldest  son,  Henry  W. 


Howe,  Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  Fresh- 
man class  at  Harvard.  —  F.  H.  Kinni- 
cutt's  business  address  is  27  Cedar  St., 
New  York  City.  —  A.  H.  Knapp  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Relations 
with  Secondary  Schools  of  the  New 
England  Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs, 
and  R.  L.  6caife  is  a  member  of  the 
sub-Committee  on  Book  Prises.  — 
Theodore  Lyman  expects  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Alaska  in  the  interest  of 
the  Biological  Survey.  He  leaves 
Cambridge  early  in  July  and  plans  to 
return  in  time  for  the  opening  of  CoUege 
in  September.  —  H.  W.  Miller  has  a 
son.  Denning  Duer  Miller,  in  the  Junior 
class.  The  latter  was  the  joint  author 
of  this  year's  Hasty  Pudding  comic 
opera,  Wetwatd  Ho!  —  W.  L.  Rumsey's 
address  is  Miles  Bldg.,  15  Court  St., 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  —  R.  E.  Olds  was 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  at  the  International  Red 
Cross  Conference  which  met  at  Geneva 
on  March  80.  —  A.  H.  Parker  and 
family  plan  to  sail  from  New  York, 
July  2,  on  the  Lafayette  for  the  sum- 
*  mer  in  France  and  England.  Parker's 
address  while  abroad  will  be  care  of 
Messrs.  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.,  London.  — 
Arnold  Scott,  who  has  been  a  resident 
of  "Pine  Lea,"  Dedham,  for  the  past 
ten  years,  has  taken  a  town  house  at 
18  Hereford  St.,  Boston.  —  The  liter- 
ary remains  of  E.  E.  Southard  have 
been  deposited  in  the  Widener  Library 
by  Mrs.  Southard.  They  include  much 
of  his  correspondence,  lectures,  and 
articles  for  professional  and  other 
periodicals.  —  R.  H.  Stevenson,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Stevenson  made  a  short  visit 
to  Nassau,  N.P.,  in  the  early  spring.  — 
P.  S.  Straus  has  a  son,  Ralph  I.  Straus, 
now  a  student  at  the  Hotchkiss  School, 
who  plans  to  enter  Harvard  in  Septem- 
ber as  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1925. 
A  second  son,  Percy  S.  Straus,  Jr.,  now 
a  student  at  the   Middlesex  School 
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will  enter  Harvard  in  September,  1024. 

—  A.  F.  Street  had  planned  to  sail 
from  Sydney  on  Feb.  10  for  a  visit 
to  the  United  States.  Marine  strikes 
in  Australia  and  other  difficulties  forced 
him  to  postpone  this  trip  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  He  continues  to  be  in  the 
Sydney  house  of  R.  W.  Cameron  &  Co., 
importers.  —  P.  B.  Thompson  is  vice- 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  English-Speaking  Union.  His  ad- 
dress, both  for  his  business  —  the  M. 
M.  Importing  Co.  —  and  for  the  work 
of  the  Union,  is  6  East  45th  St.,  New 
York  City.  Thompson  has  recently 
established  the  Edward  Sampson 
Thompson  scholarship  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  New  Yopk  City  in  memory  of 
his  only  son.  This  scholarship,  and 
two  others  maintained  by  the  Harvard 
Club,  are  open  to  properly  qualified 
graduates  of  the  public  high  schools  of 
New  York  City  who  enter  Harvard 
College  as  Freshmen  in  1921.  —  F.  G. 
Thomson  and  Mrs.  Thomson  will  sail 
from  New  York  on  the  Olympic,  June 
4,  to  pass  the  summer  in  Europe. 
Thomson's  address  remains  526  Land ' 
Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  and  his  home 

^address,  Brookmead  Farm,  Devon, 
Pa.  —  F.  H.  Touret,  Missionary  Bishop 
of  Idaho,  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
East  in  the  early  spring.  His  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City  were  at  the 
Harvard  Club,  where  a  number  of  his 
classmates  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  and  of  hearing  of  his  work  in  Idaho. 

—  Harold  B.  Wagner,  a  son  of  H.  U. 
Wagner,  is  an  unclassified  student  in 
Harvard  College.  Wagner  is  in  the 
United  States  Customs  Service,  with 
headquarters  at  Denver.  —  The  follow- 
ing transfers  of  men  whose  names  have 
heretofore  appeared  in  the  *97  Class  list 
have  been  made,  in  each  case  after 
consultation  with  the  man  in  question 
and  the  appropriate  Class  Secretary: 
Hugh    Bancroft    and    Burton  Judsoo 


Berry,  to  '98;  Gilbert  Dodge  Weston, 
Edward  Eugene  McCarthy,  and  Harold 
Selfridge,  to  '96.  Harry  Fletcher  Ben- 
nett, John  Henry  Fedeler,  and  Ernest 
Albert  Reed  have  been  added  to  the  list 
of  Class  members. 

1898. 
Bartlbtt  H.  Hates,  See^ 
Andover. 
An  informal  reunion  of  the  Class  irill 
be  held  at  the  Hoosic-Whisick  Club, 
Canton,  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  Tuesday,  June  21.  Golf,  tennis, 
baseball,  and  a  good  time  for  all  who 
are  present.  —  The  Class  will  have  its 
usual  headquarters  at  23  Holworthy 
Hall  on  Commencement  Day. —  L  P. 
Marvin  has  been  renominated  as  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard.  —  Eliot  Wads- 
worth  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  in  charge  of  foreign  loans.  —  £. 
L.  Logan  is  president  of  the  South 
Boston  Bar  Association.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Relief  in  Ireland.  —S.  £. 
Hecht  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Public  Wel- 
fare in  the  city  of  Boston.  — J.  H.  Per- 
kins has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Farmers*  Loan  and  Trust  Company; 
also  a  director  of  the  Joint  Securities 
Corporation,  48  Exchange  Place,  both 
of  New  York  City.  —  Dr.  A.  H.  Rice  is 
a  vice-president  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society.  —  F.  B.  Carter  is 
president  of  the  Boston  Sheridan  Com- 
pany, 834  Commonwealth  Ave.,Boston. 
—  G.  H.  Kinnicutt  and  L.  P.  Marvin 
are  trustees  of  the  Wendell  Branch  of  the 
Boys'  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York.  - 
Hugh  Bancroft  recently  served  on  the 
general  committee  for  raising  funds  for 
the  Deaconess  Hospital,  Boston.  —  Har- 
old Blanchard  is  lieutenant-colonel  in 
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command  of  the  First  Corps  Cadets, 
Boston,  and  is  treasurer  of  the  New 
England  section  of  the  Military  Train- 
ing Camps  Association.  He  is  also 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Marine  Mu- 
seum of  Boston.  During  the  war  he 
received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm, 
and  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the 
L^on  d*Honneur.  He  is  a  Compan- 
ion of  the  Army  and  Navy  Legion  of 
Valor  of  the  United  States.  — B.  H. 
Hayes  is  vice-chairman  of  the  New 
England  section  of  the  Military  Train- 
ing Camps  Association,  and  H.  D. 
Scott  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee.  B.  H.  Hayes  is  comman- 
der of  Post  No.  8,  Andover,  American 
Legion. — F.  A.  Sterling  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  American  Embassy  in 
Paris.  New  addresses:  W.  H.  Hawkins, 
P.O.  Box  424.  Homer,  La.;  Rev.  G.  A. 
Martell,  P.O.  Box  441,  Paso  Robles, 
Cal.;  G.  A.  Browne,  Rue  Fr^^ic 
Bellanger,  Le  Havre,  France;  J.  C. 
Shortlidge,  Darling,  Pa.;  Frazier  Cur- 
tis, 8  Radnor  Place,  W.«,  London, 
England.  —  Lost  Men:  Addresses  and 
information  desired  by  your  Secretary, 
Juan  F.  Brandes,  Mark  MacD.  Conk- 
lin,  Paul  Chalfin,  William  W.  Gile, 
Carl  F.  Gould,  George  W.  Leavitt, 
Alfred  B.  Maggs,  James  H.  Pence, 
Charles  I.  Wright. 

1899. 
Arthur  Adams,  Sec., 

84  State  St..  Boston. 
About  35  members  of  the  Class  dined 
together  at  the  Varsity  Club  in  Cam- 
bridge on  April  1,  and  afterwards  went 
to  the  University  Boxing  Champion- 
ships in  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium. 
This  was  the  only  Class  gathering  of 
the  winter.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
an  outdoor  meeting  in  June  as  usual, 
when  the  2d  annual  competition  for 
the  golf  cup  will  be  held.    It  was  won 


last  year  by  H.  H.  Shaw  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  competition  he  will  not  be 
eligible  to  compete  this  year.  De- 
tailed notice  regarding  June  week  in 
Cambridge  will  be  out  early  in  June.  — 
E.  A.  Boardman  is  with  Patterson, 
Wylde  &  Windeler,  insurance,  54  Kilby 
St.,  Boston.  —  H.  B.  Dean's  address 
is  17  Riverdale  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  — 
H.  H.  Fish  is  with  Porter,  Robjent  & 
Co.,  bond  dealers,  200  Devonshire  St., 
Boston.  —  J.  A.  George's  address  is 
R.F.D.  2,  Framingham.  —  W.  R.  Har- 
per b  "engaged  on  certain  engineering 
and  ship  work  for  the  Government." 
Within  the  last  year  he  has  been  "in 
Mexico,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and 
various  other  places,"  but  gives  his 
mailing  address  as  Harvard  Club,  New 
York  City.  —  W.  S.  Kendall  is  vice- 
president  of  Minot,  Kendall  k  Co., 
Inc.,  investment  bankers,  13  Congress 
St.,  Boston.  —  Emanuel  Lissner  is  an 
engineer  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co., 
His  address  is  The  Decatur  Hotel, 
Bakersfield,  C&l.  —  C.  H.  McClare's 
address  is  Lakelands,  Hants  County, 
Nova  Scotia. — The  firm  of  Kemp  and 
M'Coy,  of  which  G.  M.  M'Coy,  Jr., 
was  a  member,  and  which  carried  on  a 
general  insurance  business  at  34-36 
Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  was  dis- 
solved by  mutual  consent  on  March 
1,  1921. —  P.  C.  Miller's  address  is 
Lock  Box  11,  Oak  Bluffs. —F.  H. 
Purington  has  moved  the  real  estate 
office  of  Henry  W.  Savage,  Inc.,  of 
which  he  is  president,  to  10  State  St., 
Boston.  He  was  on  that  occasion 
presented  with  a  mahogany  humidor 
by  his  office  associates  in  honor  of  his 
election  as  president  of  the  Boston 
Real  Estete  Exchange.  —  A.  T.  Si- 
monds's  address  is  now  10  Fairfield  St., 
Boston  17.  —  Ezekiel  Albert  Straw, 
son  of  W.  P.  Straw,  is  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1924  at  Harvard.  —  D.  F. 
Urquhart's  address  is  1219  Connecticut 
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Ave.,  Washington,  D.C.  —  The  Barta 
Press,  of  which  H.  A.  Wheeler  is  presi- 
dent, has  moved  its  office  to  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  Cambridgeport,  near 
the  railroad  track,  where  it  will  occupy, 
and  own,  its  building.  —  F.  O.  White 
has  joined  Harold  Williams,  Jr.,  in 
the  practice  of  law.  The  firm  will  now 
be  known  as  Barker,  White,  Wood  & 
Williams;  its  address  is  35  Congress 
St.,  Boston. 

1900. 
Arthur  Drinkwater,  Sec., 

81  SUte  St,  Boston. 
The  Annual  New  York  Class  Dinner 
was  held  at  the  Harvard  Club,  New 
York  City,  on  Friday  evening,  April 
22,  1921.  Thirty-five  men  attended. 
P.  S.  Hall  was  chairman  of  the  dinner 
committee,  and  made  his  arrangements 
so  skilfully  that  a  successful  evening 
was  assured  beforehand.  William 
Morrow  presided.  By  the  pith  and 
brevity  of  his  remarks  he  added  much 
to  the  happy  manner  in  which  the 
dinner  proceeded.  A.  L.  Becker,  L.  B. 
Brown,  T.  H.  Whitney,  Mallinckrodt, 
F.  H.  Kirmayer,  and  Swain  spoke. 
During  the  evening  the  Class  adjourned 
to  the  room  where  the  Class  of  1908 
was  dining  and  listened  to  -some  excel- 
lent songs,  then,  accompanied  by  1908, 
returned  to  its  own  room  and  enjoyed 
the  combination  of  serious  and  humor- 
ous remarks  contained  in  the  speech 
by  J.  M.  Glidden.  The  following 
committee  was  elected  to  arrange  for 
the  annual  dinner  next  year:  C.  D. 
Draper,  W.  P.  Macleod,  J.  N.  Trainer, 
Jr.  —  Addresses:  H.  J.  Alexander, 
(home)  8  Dennison  St.,  White  Plains, 
N.J.;  (business)  49  Lafayette  St.,  New 
York  City,  G.  A.  Anderegg,  (home)  255 
Orange  Rd..  Montclair,  N.J.;  H.  W. 
Ballantine,  (home)  1115  £.  River  Rd., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  S.  M.  Becker, 
(home)  225  West  86th  St.,  New  York 


City;  E.  S.  Bennett,  (home)  1446 
Seminole  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  (busi- 
ness) 640  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  MicL; 
W.  DeF.  Bigelow,  (business)  4  Liberty 
Sq.,  Boston;  P.  Blackw^elder,  (home) 
1315  South  Boston  St.,  Tulsa,  Okla.; 
(business)  817  South  Boston  St.,  Tulsa, 
Okla.;  R.  W.  Bliss,  (home)  1785  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  Washington,  D.C; 
A.  Boal,  (home)  678  Sheridan  Rd., 
Winnetka,  lU.  (H.  J.  Kuhl),  (business) 
122  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.; 
R.  DeB.  Boardman,  (home)  249  New- 
bury St.,  Boston;  W.  H.  BoncUi, 
(business)  60  SUte  St.,  Boston;  A.  V. 
Brower,  (home)  306  Genesee  St.,  Utica, 
N.Y.;  (preseni)  Army  Supply  Base, 
Boston;  C.  M.  Brown,  (business)  4 
Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
K.  K.  Carrick,  (home)  Hingham; 
(business)  Secretary  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  Boston;  £.  Cary,  (business) 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
H.  M.  Chase,  (home)  15  Highland  Ave., 
Cambridge;  F.  N.  Chessman,  (home) 
450  So.  Hobart  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  M.  Churchill,  (home)  2811  Conn. 
Ave.,  Washington,  D.C;  A.  S.  Clark, 
(home)  OflP  Plimpton  St..  Walpole; 
(business)  259  Washington  St.,  Boston; 
W.  S.  Clough,  (home)  142  East  End 
Ave.,  New  York  City;  T.  Crimmins, 
(home)  176  East  72d  St.,  New  York 
City;  J.  J.  Curran,  (business)  290  K 
St.,  South  Boston;  H.  J.  Davenport 
(business)  51  Willoughby  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.;  C.  D.  Draper,  (home)  416 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City; 
H.  W.  Dubee,  (home)  P.O.  Box  SW 
Beloit,  Wis.;  J.  S.  Dunstan,  (home) 
Lawrence,  L.I.,  N.Y.;  B.  E.  Eames, 
(home)  Wellesley;  T.  H.  Eaton, 
(home)  105  Brandon  PI:;  Ithaca,  N.Y.; 
(business)  Dept.  Rural  Educ,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.;  W.  P.  Ellis, 
(home)  159  Court  St.,  Dedham; 
(business)  200  Devonshire  St.,  Boston; 
O.  D.  Evans,  (home)  32  Taylor  Boule- 
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yard,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  H.  H.  Fiske, 
(home)  515  South  Wilson  Ave.,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.;  M.  M.  Fo^s,  (home)  20 
West  4ath  St„  New  York  City;  (busi- 
ness) 870  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City; 
A.  S.  Friend,  (business)  366  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City;  H.  S.  Gale,  care 
of  Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.C.; 
£.  H.  George,  (business)  50  Congress 
St.,  Boston;  £.  £.  Goodhue,  (home) 
56  Fayerweather  St.,  Cambridge; 
C.  W.  Goodrich,  (business)  Senior 
High  School,  Waltham  54;  L.  C. 
Graton,  (business)  Foxcroft  House, 
Cambridge;  F.  R.  Greene,  (temporary 
business)  96  Park  Ave.,  Saranac  Lake, 
N.Y.;  G.  W.  Harrington,  (business) 
HowardBIdg.,  Providence,  R.I. ;  C.  R. 
Hayes,  (home)  567  Eliot  St.,  Milton; 
W.  C.  Hess,  (home)  R.D.  Prince  Bay, 
N.Y.;  D.  C.  Hirsch,  (home)  125  River- 
side Drive,  New  York  City;  R.  S. 
Holland,  (business)  1628  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  B.  Hollings,  (home) 
143  Oakley  Rd.,  Belmont;  H.  L. 
Hughes,  (home)  559  Belvidere  Ave., 
Plainfield,  N.J.;  F.  C.  Kidner,  (home) 
8  Country  Club  Drive,  Grosse  R., 
Mich.;  G.  C.  Kimball,  (business) 
Box  62,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  R.  E.  Lee, 
(business)  American  Red  Cross,  15 
West  37th  St.,  New  York  City;  W. 
Lichtenstein,  (home)  122  N.  Sheridan 
Rd.,  Highland  Park,  111.;  W.  P.  Mac- 
leod,  (business)  Emergency  Hospital, 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York 
City;  C.  H.  McNary,  (business)  care 
of  S.F.O.T.,  Rys,  Oakland,  Cal.;  R.  H. 
McNaught,  (home)  Chappaqua,  N.Y.; 
R.  F.  Manahan,  (home)  231  Edge  Hill 
Rd.,  East  Milton;  G.  Manierre,  (busi- 
ness) Colby- Abbot  Bldg.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  K.  Martin,  (business)  261  Frank- 
lin St.,  Boston;  W\  R.  I.  Martin,  (busi- 
ness) care  of  C.  R.  Bouvier,  20  Broad 
St.,  New  York  City;  G.  A.  Morison, 
(home)  300  Hawthorne  Ave.,  South, 
Milwaukee,     Wis.;     F.    X.     Morrill, 


(business)  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore, 
Fitchburg;  C.  Norton,  (home)  174 
So.  Orange  Ave..  South  Orange,  N.J.; 
C.  Osborne,  (business)  227-A  Monroe 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  H.  S.  Richardson, 
(home)  15  Stevens  St.,  Winchester; 
J.  B.  G.  Rinehart,  care  of  Jesse  Rine- 
hart,  R.F.D.  62,  Waynesburg.  Pa.; 
C.  G.  Ruess,  (business)  610  Flatiron 
Bldg.,  New  York  City;  N.  M.  Ruland, 
Galen  Hall,  Wernersville,  Pa.;  J.  L. 
Saltonstall,  (home)  191  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston;  M.  Seasongood,  (home) 
>  3661  Washington  Ave.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  W.  N.  Seaver.  (home)  90  Pleas- 
ant  St.,  Woburn;  T.  M.  Shaw,  (busi- 
ness 24  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston;  A.  H. 
Shearer,  (home)  297  Linwood  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  F.  H.  Simonds,  (home) 
2400  16th  St., Washington,  D.C.;  H.  E. 
Stephenson,  (business)  101  Milk  St., 
R.  314,  Boston;  A.  Sturgis,  (business) 
712  Southern  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.; 
J.  N.  Trainer,  Jr.,  (home)  233  East  62d 
St.,  New  York  City;  R.  H.  Tukey, 
(home)  93  Atlantic  St.,  New  Bedford; 
H.  A.  Wadleigh,  (business)  209  Wash- 
ington St., Boston;  H.Ward,  (business) 
1107  Broadway,  New  York  City; 
I.  G.  Webster,  (home)  246  W.  College 
St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  (business)  Rm.  56, 
N.Y.C.  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  T.  H. 
Whitney,  (business)  120  Broadway, 
New  York  City;  E.  J.  Whittier,  (busi- 
ness) American  Appraisal  Co.,  Stroh 
Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  A.  J.  Wile, 
(present)  P.O.  Box  925,  Calexico,  Cal.; 
(business)  care  of  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Cal.;  (after  August) 
care  of  Kanai  High  School,  Lihue, 
Hawaiian  Islands;  A.  T.  Winslow, 
(business)  Egleston  Sq.,  Boston  19.  — 
H.  W.  Ballantine  has  published, 
"Preparation  of  Contracts  and  Con- 
veyances," Macmillan  Company.  — * 
W.  DeF.  Bigelow  has  resigned  as  treas- 
urer of  New  England  Oil  Corporation 
and  is  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
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Swift,  McNutt  Company,  building 
wreckers,  4  Liberty  Sq.,  Boston.  — 
A.  V.  Brewer,  Captain,  U.S.A.,  is  sta- 
tioned in  Boston  in  charge  of  transpor- 
tation service  with  headquarters  at 
Army  Supply  Base,  at  South  Boston.  ~ 
T.  D.  Brown  has  been  appointed  dental 
examiner  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  New  York  City.  —  F.  F. 
Burr  is  a  member  of  the  City  Council 
of  Augusta,  Me.  He  prepared  the 
geological  part  of  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Maine  Water  Power 
Commission.  —  K.  K.  Carrick  is  secre-  • 
tary  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Bos- 
ton. —  E.  Cary  is  Assistant  Professor 
of  Greek,  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.  —  R.  J.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Legislation  of  Citizens* 
Union.  New  York  City.  —  D.  Drake 
has  published  through  Macmillan  & 
Co.  "Essays  in  Critical  Realism,"  and 
"Shall  We  Stand  By  The  Church?" 
— J.  S.  Dunstan  has  been  elected  treas- 
urer of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church, 
Far  Rockaway,  New  York.  —  T.  H. 
Eaton  is  Professor  of  Rural  Education 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  — 
£.  Elias  is  in  charge  of  the  Department 
of  French  and  German  at  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  N.B. — 
W.  F.  Ellis  is  a  partner  in  the  bond 
house  of  Porter,  Robjent  &  Co.,  200 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston.  —  O.  D.  Ev- 
ans is  in  charge  of  all  the  continuation 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  as  Assistant 
Director  of  Vocational  Education.  — 
A.  M.  Fairlie  recently  delivered  a  lec- 
ture at  the  Franklin  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  on  "Recent  Develop- 
ments in  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric 
Acid.*'  —  H.  H.  Fiske  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Wright  Bishop  &  Co.,  real 
estate,  312  E.  Colorado  St.,  Pasadena, 
Cal.  —  A.  S.  Friend  has  resigned  as 
treasurer  of  Famous  Players-Lasky 
Corporation  and  resumed  general  prac- 
tice of  law  in  New  York  City.  —  B.  J. 


Graves  is  chief  surgeon  for  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  Concord,  N.H.  — 
E.  H.  Hammond  is  supervisor  of  In- 
dian Schools,  Flagstaff,  Arizona.  —  M. 
Hirsch  is  president  of  Sachs  Shoe  Mfg. 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  —  W.  L. 
Holt  is  director  of  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  at  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, Knoxville,  Tenn.  —  G.  C.  KimbaU 
is  vice-president  of  Harvard  Alumni 
Association.  —  W,  Lichtenstein  is  exec- 
utive secretary  of  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago  and  First  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank  of  Chicago.  He  has  published 
several  articles  dealing  with  the  present 
financial  situation.  >—  C.  K.  Meschter 
has  published  a  poem  on  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  entitled  "PohoquaiiQ 
Tales."  —  A.  B.  Myrick  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Relations  with  the 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  New  England 
Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs.  —  B.  J.  . 
O'  Neill  is  a  fellow  of  American  College  of 
Surgeons.  He  is  president  of  the  staff, 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  San  Diego,  Cal.  — 
P.J.  Sachs  is  a  trustee  of  Smith  College.— 
W.  E.  Skillings  is  publicity  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Bon  March^,  a  depart- 
ment store  at  Seattle,  Wash. — H.E. 
Stephenson  is  a  transfer  agent  and  regis- 
trar at  101  Milk  St.,  Room  314,  Boston. 
—  A.  M.  Tosser  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Anthropology  at  Harvard. 
He  is  curator  of  Middle  American  Ar- 
chaeology at  the  Peabody  Museum.  — 
R.  H.  Tukey  is  head  of  the  Latin  De- 
partment at  the  High  School,  New  Bed- 
ford. —  J.  B.  Hawes,  2d,  is  president 
of  the  Boston  Tuberculosis  Association. 
From  1007  to  1919  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Hospitals  for  Consump- 
tives. For  many  years  he  has  been 
consulting  physician  for  Dr.  Pratt's 
Tubercular  Classes  and  for  the  Tuber- 
cular Clinic  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  He  has  written  several 
books  and  many  pamphlets  on  tuber- 
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culoais  and  has  given  many  lectures  on 
the  subject.  —  W.  P.  Eaton  is  president 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  the  Berkshires. 
He  has  published  "On  the  Edge  of  the 
Wilderness"  (W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.)  and 
'*  In  Berkshire  Fields  *'  (Harper  &  Bros.). 

—  R.  J.  Graves  b  an  honorary  vice- 
president  of  the  Federation  of  New 
England  Harvard  Clubs.  —  R.  H. 
Watson  is  vice-president  of  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  — 
L.  B.  Brown  is  one  of  the  partners  of 
Minsch,  Monell  &  Company,  Inc.,  in- 
vestment bankers,  150  Broadway,  New 
York  City.— A.  P.  Fitch  has  published 
"Preaching  &  Pagans''  (Yale  Univer- 
sity Press).  —  R.  S.  Holland  has  pub- 
lished "Refugee  Rock"  (Jacobs).— 
R.  W.  Bliss,  formerly  chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Western  European  Affairs,  has 
been  appointed  Third  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  a  position  which  William 
Phillips,  1900,  now  U.S.  Minister  to 
the  Netherlands,  held  for  several  years. 

—  W.  C.  Heilman  is  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Harvard.  —  H.  A.  Yeomans,  Dean  at 
Harvard,  is  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports. 

1901. 
Joseph  O.  Pbocteb,  Jr.,  See., 

84  SUte  St..  Boston. 

Twentieth  Celebration  Program, 
June,  1921:  Monday,  June  20  —  11 
A.M.,  Reception,  Hotel  Lenox,  Boston. 
12.30  P.M.,  luncheon  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Lawrence  at  their  place  in  Mil- 
ton. 2.S0  P.M.,  leave  for  Pilgrim 
House,  Plymouth,  by  automobile.  7.00 
P.M..  Class  dinner  at  Plymouth,  Rich- 
ard Dexter  presiding.  Tuesday,  June 
21  — 8  A.M.,  breakfast  at  Plymouth, 
followed  by  outdoor  sports.  1  p.m., 
luncheon  at  Plymouth,  baseball  with 
Class  of  191 1,  etc.  7  p.m.,  clambake  at 
Plymouth  followed  by  indoor  sports. 
Wednesday,  June  22  —  8  a.m.,  break- 


fast at  Plymouth.  11  a.m.,  leave  by 
automobile  for  Cambridge.  12.30  p.m., 
luncheon  at  Weld  Boat  House,  Cam- 
bridge. 2  P.M.,  Harvard- Yale  baseball 
game.  4  p.m.,  leave  by  automobile  for 
Ben  Blake's,  Weston.  6.30  p.m.,  sup- 
per at  Ben  Blake's.-  8  p.m..  Class  show 
at  Ben  Blake's.  ,  Thursday,  June  23  — 
Commencement.  Friday,  June  24  — 
Harvard- Yale  boat  race  at  New  Lon- 
don.—  On  Friday,  March  11,  the 
New  York  Association  of  1901  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  New  York 
Harvard  Club.  After  a  buffet  supper 
and  meeting  for  the  election  of  a  new 
executive  committee  and  other  busi- 
ness, the  members  heard  Prof.  C.  T. 
Copeland,  '82,  who  read  selections 
from  English  prose  and  poetry  in  his 
usual  delightful  manner.  —  Roger  S. 
Greene  is  a  member  of  the  Peking  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Committee 
for  the  China  Famine  Fund,  of  which 
committee  Charles  R.  Crane,  the 
American  Minister  to  China,  is  chair- 
man. —  Warwick  Greene  returned  to 
this  country  late  in  February  after 
an  absence  of  over  four  years  as  director 
of  the  War  Relief  Commission  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  major  and 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Air  Service, 
A.E.F.,  lieutenant-colonel  T^ath  the 
American  Commission  to  negotiate 
peace,  chief  of  a  commission  to  Fin- 
land, Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and  frocn  November,  1919,  to  February, 
1921,  on  a  private  mission  to  various 
European  countries.  His  address  now 
is  care  of  J.  M.  Forbes  &  Co.,  Seara 
Bldg.,  Boston.  —  Gordon  Ireland  was 
cited  for  exceptionally  meritorious 
service  in  France  while  captain  in  the 
102d  Field  Signal  Battalion.  His 
citation  reads  as  follows:  "For  excep- 
tionally meritorious  service  in  organiz- 
ing and  assisting  in  the  completion  of  a 
regimental  signal  system  in  the  de- 
fensive sector  before  the  Sherperberg- 
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Ypres  saUent,  July  18,  1918.  On 
Oct.  \5,  1918,  this  officer,  although 
under  orders  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  voluntarily  remiuned  on  duty 
with  the  27th  Division  in  order  that  he 
might  participate  in  the  battle  of 
Oct  17,  on  which  occasion  he  rendered 
conspicuous  services  in  and  east  of  the 
village  of  St.  Souplet,  in  maintaining 
signal  communications."  Ireland  is 
now  practising  law  in  Spring6eld, 
and  is  counsel  for  the  city  in  the  police 
investigation.  —  G.  C.  Shattuck,  M.D. 
'05,  has  resigned  as  general  secretary 
to  the  Central  Medical  Bureau  of  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  Gen- 
eva, Switzerland,  after  a  service  of 
nearly  eighteen  months,  during  which 
time  he  made  inspection  trips  to 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Serbia,  and  Croatia. 
He  has  returned  to  Boston.  —  H.  L. 
Shattuck  is  now  vice-chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislative  Committee 
investigating  alleged  corruption  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislatures  of  1918  and 
1919.  —  N.  H.  Batchelder  b  president 
of  the  New  England  Federation  of 
Harvard  Clubs.  He  spoke  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Lowell  Harvard 
Club  recently  and  is  working  hard  for 
the  success  of  the  Grkduates'  Day  to 
be  held  at  Cambridge,  May  21. 
Batch eMer  is  head  master  of  the 
Loomis  Institute,  that  well-known 
boys'  bchool  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  and 
he  is  also  a  candidate  for  Overseer  this 
year.  —  C.  C.  Batchelor  is  an  instruc* 
tor  in  English  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  —  S.  J. 
Beach  is  attending  physician  at  the 
Maine  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Port- 
land, Maine.  —  S.  H.  Bush  is  Professor 
of  Romance  Languages  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa.  This  summer  he  is 
going  to  Europe  with  a  party  of  boys 
and  young  men  under  his  personal 
guidance.  —  S.  S.  Drury,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  School  in  Concord,  N.H.,  has  de- 


dined  election  asrector  of  Trinity  Church 
on  Broadway,  New  York  City,  to  suc- 
ceed Bishop-elect  William  T.  Manning. 
Dr.  Drury  after  graduating  worked 
as  a  missionary  in  the  Philippines  from 
1905  to  1907.  He  was  ordained  in 
1908  and  became  rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church  in  Boston,  and  in  1910  became 
vice-rector  of  St.  Paul's  School.  The 
next  year  he  became  its  head  and  has 
since  held  that  position.  —  C.  F. 
Dutch,  formerly  counsel  for  the  U.S. 
Shipping  Board,  has  returned  to  BostoD 
and  become  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Putnam,  Bell,  Dutch  k  Santry  at  60 
State  St.  —  J.  W.  HaUowell  has  opened 
offices  at  84  State  St.,  Boston,  where  he 
is  engaged  in  liquidating  and  develop- 
ing extensive  properties  located  all 
over  the  country  and  Canada  and 
composed  largely  of  coal-fields. — 
H.  F.  Howe  is  secretary  of  the  Collier- 
Keyworth  Co.,  manufacturers  of  chil- 
dren's carriages  in  Gardner.  —  C.  B. 
Palmer,  M.D.,  of  Phoenix,  is  president 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Arisona.— 
H.  L.  Stewart  is  state  agent,  in  New 
Hampshire  for  the  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
His  office  is  in  Concord,  N.H.  —  A.  L 
Sweetser  is  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where 
he  is  making  a  business  survey  of  one 
of  the  large  steel  companies.  —  B.  D. 
Barker  has  changed  the  name  of  his 
law  firm  to  Barker,  White,  Wood  & 
Williams.  He  is  still  at  85  Congress 
St.,  Boston.  —  D.  D.  Evans  is  linng 
at  66  Maplewood  Ave.,  Mapkwood* 
N.J.  —  Robert  Frost  is  literary  adviser 
to  Henry  Holt  k  Co.,  publishers  in 
New  York  City.  He  is  also  scheduled 
to  give  instruction  in  literature  at 
Columbia  University  Summer  School. 
He  is  the  author  of  North  of  Boston  and 
other  volumes  of  verse.  —  R.  H.  Howe, 
Jr.,  who  is  master  in  natural  science  in 
the  Middlesex  School,  has  given  a  series 
of  popular  lectures  about  insectB,  illas- 
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trated  by  lantern  slides,  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  on  Saturday  after- 
noons. He  has  also  written  an  article 
in  The  Outlook  recently,  on  **  Coopera- 
tion Between  Parents  and  the  School." 
This  is  hb  sabbatical  year  at  Middlesex 
and  he  is  coaching  the  freshmen  crews 
at  Cambridge.  —  The  sum  of  $50,000 
has  been  presented  to  the  Boston  Ath- 
letic Association  to  establish  a  ladies* 
dining-room  in  connection  with  the  club 
in  memory  of  the  late  A.  Paul  Keith. 

1002. 
Barrett  Wendell,  Sec.. 

44  SUte  St.,  Boston. 

April  22  about  40  members  of  the 
Boston  and  vicinity  members  of  the 
Class  met  for  luncheon  at  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Boston.  Members  of  the  Class 
Committee  who  live  in  New  York  City 
and  in  Chicago  are  planning  various 
activities  for  men  who  live  in  those 
sections.  Members  of  the  Class  are 
requested  to  send  suggestions  for  Class 
affairs  to  the  chairman  of  the  Class 
Committee,  F.  M.  Sawtell,  84  State 
St.,  Boston. 

1003. 
Roger  Ernst,  See., 

60  State  St.,  Bortozu 
New  York  members  of  the  Class  on 
the  evening  of  March  30  held  a  dinner 
at  the  New  York  Harvard  Club,  at 
which  about  sixty  were  present.  R. 
S.  Foss  was  toastmaster,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  he  called  on 
Richard  Derby,  Langdon  Warner,  R.  P. 
Kernan,  Grenville  Clark,  and  P.  B. 
Olney,  Jr.,  for  some  impromptu 
thoughts.  G.  B.  Perry  read  some 
alleged  correspondence  from  victims 
of  his  activity  as  a  collector  for  the 
Endowment  Fund.  A  new  musical 
genius  was  discovered  in  Dr.  George 
Draper,  who  performed  on  his  musical 
hand-saw,  accompanied  by  F.  M.  Class, 


on  the  piano.  So  much  enthusiasm  was 
engendered  at  the  meeting  that  it  was 
decided  to  institute  a  class  luncheon 
Uble  at  the  New  York  Harvard  Club 
every  Monday  noon.  —  R.  W.  Child  has 
been  appointed  by  President  Harding  Am- 
bassador to  Italy.  —  C.  H.  Outland  b  with 
the  National  City  Bank,  New  York  City. 
—  H.  A.  Russell  is  with  Pell  &  White, 
dealers  in  investment  securities,  43  Ex- 
change Place,  New  York  City.  —  E.  B. 
Van  Winkle,  Jr.,  is  now  at  507  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  City. — Charles 
Joseph  Francis  O'Brien  died  of  pneu- 
monia Feb.  14,  1921,  at  Boston. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Ellen 
O'Brien,  and  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  April  4,  1880.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  took  his 
A.B.  degree  at  Harvard  after  three 
years  of  study,  1899-1902,  and  his 
LL.B.  in  1905,  after  three  years  in 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  prac- 
tised law  in  Boston  down  to  the  date 
of  his  death.  On  Sept.  11,  1011,  he 
married  Mary  Alice  Walsh,  who  died 
Feb.  11,  1918.  He  is  survived  by  a 
son,  Charles  William,  who  was  born 
July  26,  1913. 

1904. 
Patbon  Dana,  Sec., 
1010  Barristers  Hall,  Boston. 
A  successful  Class  Dinner  was  held 
at  the  Harvard  Club  March  SO,  1921. 
There  were  about  50  men  present. 
R.  H.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  acted  as  toast- 
master,  and  Congressman  J.  J.  Rogers 
made  an  interesting  address  on  the 
subject  of  "National  Disarmament." 
— E.  R.  Vinal  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
staff  of  Haskins  &  Sells,  certified  public 
accountants,  84  State  St.,  Boston.  — 
Nathan  Pereles,  Jr.,  has  changed  his 
business  address  from  85  Oneida  St., 
Pereles  Building,  to  102  Wisconsin 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  E.  A.  Couni- 
han,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  associate 
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justice  of  the  third  district  court  of 
eastern  Massachusetts.  —  D.  W.  Lin- 
coln has  recently  been  appointed  ref- 
eree in  bankruptcy  for  Worcester  Dis- 
trict. 

1905. 
Lewis  M.  Thobnton,  Sec., 

881-985  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
There  will  be  an  informal  Class  re- 
union on  or  about  Commencement, 
which  will  probably  take  the  form  of 
an  outing.  When  final  plans  are  de- 
cided upon,  notices  will  be  published 
in  the  BuUetin,  —  Clarence  Dillon  is 
now  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  formerly  William 
A.  Read  &  Co.  —  F.  W.  Telsman  has 
taken  up  the  practice  of  law  in  Des 
Moines,  Ia«  —  R.  E.  Said  is  now  with 
Dominick  &  Dominick,  115  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

1906. 
Fisher  H.  Nesiiith,  See.,  - 
84  SUte  St.  Boston. 
The  Quindecennial  Committee  con- 
sisU  of  the  following:  T.  T.  Whitney, 
chairman;  F.  A.  Goodhue,  Phillips 
Ketchum,  J.  D.  Nichols,  Arthur  Perry, 
Jr.,  H.  B.  Sawyer,  B.  K.  Stephenson, 
S.  W.  Webb,  H.  H.  Whitman,  F.  H. 
Nesmith,  secretary.  There  are  eight 
sub-committees  composed  of  fifty-one 
of  our  classmates.  April  8,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sub-committees  met  at  the 
Harvard  Club,  Boston,  for  dinner  and 
business  meeting.  May  20  the  1006 
men  of  Greater  Boston  met  at  the 
Harvard  Club  for  dinner.  Our  pre- 
liminary schedule  of  events,  subject  to 
change,  is  as  follows:  Monday,  June  20 
— /Assemble  at  Harvard  Club  at  0.80 
A.M.  Leave  10.30  a.m.  for  Cliff  House, 
North  Scituate,  for  afternoon  and 
night.  Class  dinner.  Tuesday,  June 
21  —  Late  breakfast  at  North  Scituate. 
L^ave    after    Innch    for    Cambridge. 


Class  Day.  Wednesclay,  June  22  ~ 
Morning:  athletic  contests.  Lunch- 
eon in  Stadium.  8.80  p.m.:  Yale 
baseball  game.  Thursday,  June  23  ~ 
Commencement.  Class  room,  Hol- 
worthy  24.  Friday,  June  24  — Yale 
boat-race  at  New  London. —RoUin 
McCulloch  Gallagher,  A.M.  1907,  died 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  21,  1921.  He 
was  a  master  at  Middlesex  School  until 

1919,  when  he  became  head  master  of 
the  St.  Louis  Country  Day  School 
For  ten  years  he  had  conducted  South 
Pond  Cabin,  a  summer  camp  for  boys 
at  Fitzwilliam,  N.H.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow  and  three  children. 

1907. 

Seth  T.  Gano,  5«., 

15  Exchange  St..  Boston. 

The  address  of  M.  M.  Goodwin,  Jr., 

is  1181  Overton  Park  Ave.,  Memphis* 

Tenn.  —  William  Henry  Vradenboig, 

Jr.9    was    kiUed     in     an    automobile 

accident  near  Livermore,  Cal.,  Aug.  27, 

1920.  Vredenburg  was  bom  at  Free- 
hold, N.J.,  and  prepared  for  College 
at  the  Roxbury  Latin  School.  He  was 
graduated  from  College  as  a  miniDg 
engineer,  and  was  established  first  at 
Stella,  ShasU  County,  Cal.,  and  later 
moved  to  San  Francisco.  —  R.  C. 
Risley  is  field  agent  for  the  United 
SUtes  Social  Hygiene  Board.  His 
address  is  1800  Virginia  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  —  E.  D.  Kinney  is 
metallurgist  for  the  Norton  Co.  of 
Worcester,  and  an  instructor  in  chem- 
istry and  metaUurgy  in  the  educational 
department  of  that  company.  His 
address  is  4  Hockanum  Way,  Worces- 
ter. —  J.  E.  Wemple's  business  address 
is  1800  Main  St.,  Peoria,  HI.,  and  his 
home  is  at  212  Ellis  St.,  Peoria,  HI.  — 
J.  C.  White  is  in  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, and  has  held  posts  in  Petrograd, 
Athens,  Tokyo,  Bangkok,  and  War- 
saw.   He  is  DOW  on  detail  at  the  State 
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Department  at  Washington.  —  David 
Bines  is  practising  law  at  99  State  St., 
Boston.  His  home  address  is  15  Vesta 
St.,  Dorchester.  —  B.  L,  Young,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachn- 
setts  House  of  Bepresentatives  since 
1916,  has  been  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House.  — E.  W.  Bussell^s  address  is 
care  of  Baker  &  Crosby,  Eureka,  Cal. 
—  C.  C.  Bounsefell,  M.D.,  address  87 
Court  St..  Exeter,  N.H.  — Clement 
Bichardson,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala.,  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.  —  E.  L.  Carey  has  formed 
a  partnership  with  Lawrence  McK. 
Miller,  '11,  and  Henry  P.  Bussell,  '15, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Bussell,  Miller 
k  Carey,  with  offices  at  62  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  They  will  transact 
a  general  brokerage  and  investment 
business.  —  S.  W.  Eldridge's  home 
address  is  60  Auburn  St.,  Medford.  — 
S.  M.  Harrison's  address  is  3  Upton 
Park.  Bochester,  N.Y.  —  H.  J.  Grant's 
address  is  care  of  the  Milwaukee  Club, 
402  Jefferson  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  — 
B.  D.  Thomson,  formerly  with  the 
Philips  Carey  Manufacturing  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  now  with  L.  V. 
Estes,  Inc.,  industrial  engineers,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  —  G.  B.  Simmons's  address 
is  90S  Seminary  Ave.,  Bichmond,  Va. 
^-  A.  B.  Green  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  industrial  engineer  with  the 
Erie  Drop  Forge  &  Steel  Co.,  Erie,  Pa., 
and  is  now  in  charge  of  technical  control 
with  the  Park«> Young  Co.,  paper 
manufacturers,  Lincoln,  N.H.  —  F.  F. 
Dodge  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Atwood  Machine  Co.,  Stonington, 
Conn.  —  Stanley  Clarke  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Laxenby, 
Bigelow  &  Clarke,  2  Bector  St.,  New 
York  City.  — S.  E.  Thompson's  ad- 
dress, fcM-merly  Nunnery  Lane  and 
Frederick  Bd.,  Catonsville,  Md.,  is 
now  216  East  Eager  St.,  Baltimore^ 


Md.  — F.  H.  French's  address  is  20 
Forest  Bd.,  Davenport,  Iowa.  —  H.  G. 
Hawes,  Jr.,  is  assistant  engineer  in  the 
technical  department  of  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Co..  61  Broadway,  New  York  City; 
he  has  charge  of  work  relating  to  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  company.  His 
home  address  is  138  Archer  Ave.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.Y.  —  E.  E.  Bennett's  ad- 
dress is  P.O.  Box  614,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
—  F.  A.  Jenks,  who  is  a  practising 
attorney,  has  moved  his  office  to  45 
Milk  St.,  Boston. —  B.  S.  White's 
address  is  again  Old  Gulph  Boad,  Lower 
Merion,  Narberth  P.O.,  Pa.  —  C.  M. 
Clark  is  now  associated  with  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  chemists,  Charles  Biver 
Boad,  Cambridge.  —  A.  C.  Comey  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Trail  Conference,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  principal  walking  and 
mountain  clubs,  and  is  promoting  a 
connecting  system  of  trails  in  the  high* 
lands  of  New  England.  Correspond* 
ence  with  Harvard  men  will  be  wel- 
come. Address,  Abbot  Building,  Har- 
vard Square,  Cambridge.  —  Leland 
Harrison,  counselor  to  the  American 
Embassy  at  Paris,  has  been  recalled  to 
Washington  by  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes,  in  connection  with  the  diplo- 
matic negotiations  attending  the  visit 
of  Viviani  to  this  country.  Harrison 
attended  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
and  subsequently  was  American  dele- 
gate on  the  Ambassador's  Council  as 
long  as  the  United  States  was  repre- 
sented on  that  body.  —  W.  S.  Buchan- 
an, who  has  been  president  of  the 
Alabama  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Normal,  since 
1009,  has  resigned  in  order  to  be- 
come business  manager  of  the  Com- 
petitor, a  monthly  magazine  published 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  His  business  ad- 
dress is  518  Fourth  St.,  and  his  home 
address  is  7324  MontioeUo  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 
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1908. 
Gut  Emerson,  Sec,f 

SI  Nassau  St..  New  York. 
The  eighth  annual  Class  dinner  in 
New  York  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Association  of  Har- 
vard 1908  on  Friday,  April  ««.  Em- 
phasis was  laid  on  foreign  conditions, 
and  two  interesting  talks  were  deliv- 
ered by  Jack  Chevalier  and  Jackson 
Fleming,  the  former  on  his  experiences 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
latter  particularly  on  Russia.  Lam- 
bert Murphy  sang  with  his  usual  tran- 
scendent skill  and  was  given  a  silver 
plate  as  a  wedding  gift  from  his  New 
York  associates  of  the  Class.  Irving 
Broun,  recently  returned  from  Mexico, 
presided  as  toastmaster  and  added 
greatly  to  the  gayety  of  the  occasion. 
At  the  close  of  the  dinner  the  Class  of 
1900,  which  was  having  its  dinner  in 
an  adjoining  room,  traded  an  orator 
to  us  in  return  for  a  song  from  Murphy. 
This  resulted  in  a  combination  of 
forces  which  added  a  pleasant  touch 
to  a  highly  successful  occasion.  —  Gor- 
don Ware  was  born  Sept.  21,  1886, 
and  prepared  for  College  at  Mil- 
ton Academy.  Gifted  with  a  love  of 
sport,  a  keen  mind,  and  a  brilliant 
sense  of  humor,  combined  with  great 
charm  of  personality,  he  quickly  made 
a  host  of  friends  and  was  soon  one 
of  the  best-liked  men  in  his  Class- 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 
he  felt  more  and  more  the  desire  for 
active  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Allies, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1916  he  went  overseas 
and  entered  the  American  Ambulance 
Field  Service.  He  did  brilliant  work 
both  in  France  and  in  the  Ea^t,  and 
though  his  great  modesty  forbade  his 
saying  anything  about  it,  he  felt  the 
happiness  of  accomplishment.  It  is 
characteristic  of  him  that  in  writing  to 
his  family  of  a  busy  night  on  the  line 
he  should  say:    '* Fortunately  it  was 


very  dark,  so  that  the  men  probably 
could  not  see  how  their  brave  lieuten- 
ant shook."  Yet  in  the  citation  of  his 
section,  when  he  was  awarded  the 
Croix  de  Guerre,  P^tain  says  that 
"Under  command  of  Lt.  Ware,  both 
in  the  Argonne  (July  to  December, 
1917,  and  before  Verdun  from  January 
to  May,  1918)  the  section  has  always 
accomplished  its  missions  perfectly 
.  .  .  "  and, "  under  difficult  and  peril- 
ous conditions  and  in  spite  of  very 
great  fatigue,  gave  a  most  meritorious 
example  of  calm  courage  combined 
with  cheerfulness  and  drive.**  During 
this  service  Ware  received  a  very  severe 
blow  in  the  chest  when  his  ambulance 
was  in  a  crash.  It  is  believed  that  this 
was  the  probable  cause  of  the  illness 
which  proved  fatal,  and  that  bis  death 
was  as  much  the  result  of  his  service 
as  if  he  had  died  in  the  uniform. 
After  the  armistice  he  was  engaged  in 
the  courier  service.  His  tact,  thought- 
fulness,  and  charm  of  manner  made 
him  liked  and  trusted  by  aU  his  associ- 
ates. His  commanding  officer  wrote: 
"  Lt.  Gordon  Ware  has  been  in  the  Dip- 
lomatic Courier  Service,  maintained 
for  the  American  Commission  to  nego- 
tiate Peace  and  other  American  Inter- 
ests in  Europe,  for  the  past  six  months. 
During  this  time  he  has  fulfilled  a 
number  of  important  missions  involv- 
ing responsibility,  tact,  and  diplomacy. 
For  a  time  he  was  in  entire  charge  of 
the  office  of  the  service  at  Berne, 
Switzerland.  In  all  of  this  work  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  an  officer  and  gen- 
tleman of  high  order.  He  has  been 
recommended  for  promotion  and  it  is 
regretted  that  this  has  not  been  re- 
ceived before  his  departure  to  America." 
On  returning  from  the  service  he 
became  a  master  at  Pomfret  School. 
Here  his  personality  and  under- 
standing of  boys  made  him  a  suc- 
cess both  in  the  classroom  and  on  tha 
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baseball  field.  After  the  school  year 
ended,  he  was  about  to  take  up  a  po- 
sition of  responsibility  in  a  bank, 
where  his  work  would  have  taken  him 
to  France  for  a  large  part  of  every  year. 
In  the  summer  of  1920,  while  on  a 
vacation  in  France,  he  fell  ill,  and  died 
in  Paris,  Aug.  16.     W.  E.  H 


1909. 
F.  A.  Harding,  Sec.^ 
M  Fulton  St.,  Boston. 
An  executive  committee  has  been 
formed  to  assume  general  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Class.  This  committee 
consists  of  the  marshals,  secretary,  and 
treasurer  as  permanent  members,  and 
three  other  members  residing  in  or  near 
Boston.  These  three  members  are 
C.  M.  Rogerson,  who  will  serve  for 
one  year,  J.  A.  Paine,  for  two  years, 
and  H.  T.  Gleason,  for  three  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  each  member's 
term  of  office  the  committee  will  select 
a  new  member  to  serve  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  C.  M.  Rogerson  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee for  the  year  19«1.  —  W.  M. 
Rand  has  been  appointed  permanent 
Class  treasurer  to  succeed  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Groton  resigned.  —  The  spring 
dinner  of  the  Class  was  held  at  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on  Friday 
evening.  May  13.  There  will  be  an 
informal  reunion  in  or  near  Boston 
during  Commencement  Week. 

1911. 
Alexander  Whebler,  See., 

511  Sean  Bldg.,  Boston. 

The  Decennial  Reunion  Committee 
report  that  word  has  already  been  re- 
ceived from  320  members  of  the  Class 
that  they  expect  to  attend  the  reunion 
in  June.  —  H.  G.  Doyle  has  published, 
in  collaboration  with  Guillermo  Rivera, 
'09,  a  Spanish  Reader  entitled  '*En 


Espafia"  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.).  — 
R..  P.  Dunning's  address  is  85  Harrison 
St.,  East  Orange,  N.J.  —  S.  C.  Simons's 
address  is  796  Pine  St.,  Winnetka,  IH. 
—  The  Secretary  would  appreciate  the 
receipt  of  information  concerning  the 
following  members  of  the  Class  who  are 
listed  as  lost  men:  Tyler  H.  Bliss, 
George  H.  Brooks,  Robert  A.  Chandler, 
Charles  A.  Chase,  Shih  Ti  .Chen, 
Archibald  G.  Coldwell,  Burres  B.  Coop- 
er, Jr.,  George  W.  Cronyn,  Edward 
E.  de  Forest,  Carl  A.  Dudley,  Fred  W. 
Granger,  Samuel  Jacobs,  Lawrence  B. 
Jackson,  Paul  Keese,  Alexander  T.  W. 
Kerr,  Jacob  K.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Ronald  A. 
Millar,  Jay  Morrison,  Frederick  D. 
Nowell,  Jr.,  Elbridge  D.  Rand,  Henry 
G.  Rideout,  Ralph  L.  Roeder,  James 
Sweinhart,  Arthur  M.  Van  Rensselaer, 
Walter  B.  Walker. 

1913. 
Walter  Tuftb,  Jr.,  Sec,, 

so  State  St..  Boston. 
L.  R.  Atwood  is  a  teacher  of  chem- 
istry at  the  Maiden  High  School.  — 
R.  H.  Burrage's  address  is  care  of  C.  D. 
Burrage,  Hotel  Charlesgate,  Boston.  — 
M.  F.  Carr's  address  is  now  Hampton 
Court,  1223  Beacon  St.,  Brookline.  — 
R.  F.  Hawkins,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Boston  office  of  R.  M.  Grant  &  Co., 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  Boston  office 
of  Eldredge  &  Co.,  municipal  bonds. 
Bankers  Building,  Post  Office  Sq. 
Home  address,  992  Charles  River  Rd., 
Cambridge.  —  J.  B.  Judkins*s  address 
is  now  Merrimac.  —  C.  B.  Long's 
address  is  183  Columbia  Ave.,  Edge- 
wood,  R.I.  —  G.  C.  Loud's  permanent 
address  is  Moultonville,  N.H.  —  L.  W. 
McKernan  is  with  the  law  firm  of 
Lowenthal  &  Szold,  37  Wall  St., 
New  York  City.  —  E.  D.  Morgan.  Jr., 
is  with  Richard  Whiting  &  Co.,  brokers. 
14  Wall  St.,  New  York  City.  —  R.  E. 
Rich's  address  is  care  of  Amalgamated 
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Metals  Co.,  361  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago, 
111.  —  F.  E.  Richter  is  chief  statistician 
in  the  investment  department  of 
Tucker,  Anthony  &  Co.,  60  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  His  permanent  resi- 
dence address  is  81  28th  St.,  Eimhurst, 
L.I.,  N.Y.  —  J.  E.  Slater's  address  is 
109  Woodbridge  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  —  D.  A.  Steele's  address  is  S41 
Prospect  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  — 
Malcolm  Thomson's  address  is  00 
Humphrey  St.,  Swampscott.  —  W.  L. 
Ustick  is  an  instructor  in  English  at 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
—  J.  G.  Webb's  address  is  now  5 
Englewood  PL,  Albany.  N.Y.  — F.  R. 
Wulsin  left  for  China,  April  9,  to  make 
zoological  collections  for  the  University 
Museum.  His  address  will  be  care  of 
The  International  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, Peking,  China. 

1914. 

Levxrett  Saltonstall,  Sec,y 
CheBtnut  HiU. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Secretary,  the 
printers'  strike  in  Boston  tied  up  the 
Class  Report  while  it  was  in  the  bind- 
ery. And  there  it  still  remains.  He 
has  hopes  that  it  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Class  before  this  number  of  the 
Graduates'  Magazine  reaches  them, 
but  he  will  make  no  rash  statements 
this  time.  All  the  more  recent  news 
is  in  that  Report,  if  it  ever  reaches  the 
Class.  —  H.  B.  Goodfriend's  permanent 
address  is  54«  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
City.  —  G.  P.  Davis's  address  is  «1 
Boynton  St.,  Waltham.  —  J.  H.  Leigh- 
ton's  address  is  7  Bow  St.,  Taunton. 

1916. 

Wells  Blanchard,  Sec., 

im  SUte  St.,  Boston. 

J.  H.  Volkmann  is  in  Paris,  France, 

with    the   American   Radiator    Co.  — 

Lawrence  Kubie  is  in  Baltimore,  Md., 

studying  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 


School.  —  Frank  Fripp  is  in  Chicago, 
lU.,  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.- 
Thompson  Dean  is  in  South  America 
for  G.  A.  Stafford  &  Co.  — Delano 
Andrews  is  in  New  York  City  at  the 
Columbia  Law  School.  —  Louis  Ham- 
mett  is  in  New  York  City  teaching  at 
Columbia.  —  Emmett  Holt  is  in  New 
York  City  acting;  as  interne  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital.  —  J.  E.  Lancaster 
is  in  New  York  City  with  the  Good- 
rich Tire  people.  —  Bertram  McCarter 
is  in  Chicago,  111.,  for  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.  —  Percy 
Reniers  is  in  New  York  with  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  —  Charles  E. 
Schall  is  now  abroad.  —  Theodore  Siser 
is  in  Cuba  for  Geo.  McFadden  &  Bro. 

—  Sam  Williamson  is  in  New  York 
with  the  New  York  Times.  —  D.  C. 
Watson  is  vice-president  of  the  Tni- 
versal  Boring  Machine  Co.  at  Hudson. 
He  is  living  in  Weston.  —  W.  J. 
Bingham  is  with  the  Res-Pro  Industries, 
209  Washington  St.,  Boston.  He  is 
coach  of  the  Harvard  University 
Track  Team  and  is  living  in  Belmont. 

—  L.  P.  Mansfield  is  with  Halscy- 
Stuart  Co.,  investment  bankers,  Bos- 
ton. —  E.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  is  with 
the  Merrimack  Chemical  Co.  at  148 
State  St.,  Boston.  —  Allen  Cunning- 
ham is  with  Tucker,  Anthony  &  Co., 
investment  bankers,  27  Exchange. 
Bldg.,  Boston.  —  W.  R.  Miller  is  with 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Co.,  120 
Broadway,  New  Yoric  City.  —  W.  M. 
Boyden  is  with  Bond  &  Goodwin, 
Chicago,  ni.  —  F.  G.  C.  O'Neil  is  with 
Roosevelt  &  Son,  30  Pine  St.,  New 
York  City. 

1919. 
George  C.  Barclay,  See,, 

m  Brattle  St.  Cunbridce  S& 
C.  E.  Baxter's  address  is  9  Arnold 
St.,    Providence,    R.I.  —  M.   0.   Bo- 
gart*s    address    is    University    Clnb, 
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Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  V.  D.  Burton  is 
with  Burton  Bros.,  wholesale  dealers 
in  cotton  goods.  New  York  City.  ^- 
A.  F.  Crafts  is  a  teacher  at  Mr.  Rivers' 
School,  Brookline.  —  E.  C.  DingweU 
is  with  Banks,  Huntley  &  Co.,  bonds 
and  investment  securities,  203  Hiber- 
nian Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  —  C.  W. 
Efroymson  is  with  H.  P.  Wasson  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  L.  L.  Emery 
is  a  teacher  at  Pomf ret  School,  Pomf  ret. 
Conn.  —  R.  S.  Emmet  is  secretary  to 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.C.  —  M.  S. 
Enslin  is  a  student  and  instructor  at 
the  Newton  Theological  Seminary, 
Newton.  —  F.  B.  Faxon  is  with  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
New  York  City.  —  M.  Fechheimer  is 
with  the  Krohn  Fechheimer  Co.,  shoe 
manufacturers,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  F.  T. 
Fisher's  address  is  Room  5728,  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  New  York  City.  — 
H.  Fiske,  Jr.,  is  with  G.  Amsinck  & 
Co.,  Wall  St..  New  York  City.  —  H.  C. 
Flower,  Jr.,  is  with  the  Durham  Hosiery 
MiUs,  85  Leonard  St.,  New  York  City. 

—  R.    A.   Frazier   is   a   salesman   for 
*  Charles    £.    Howe,    real    estate    and 

insurance,  Boston.  —  A.  W.  French  is 
assistant  superintendent  of  Carter's 
Ink  Co.,  Cambridge.  —  A.  R.  Frey 
is  with  the  Air  Reduction  Co.,  of  New 
York  City.  His  permanent  address 
is  6105  York  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

—  L.  B.  Geyer  is  advefrtising  manager 
of  the  Dixie  Motor  New9.  His  address 
is  124  Luckie  St,  AtlanU,  Ga.  —  R.  H. 
Greenman  is  a  dispensary  consultant 
at  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  New 
York  City.  —  C.  W.  Greenough  is 
with  the  First  National  Corporation, 
SO  Federal  St.,  Boston.  —  D.  S.  Guild 
is  with  the  Insurance  Press,  Inc., 
Boston.  —  J.  D.  Hale  has  been  ap- 
pointed wood  technologist  in  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  of  Canada, 
Montreikl.  —  S.  H«  Hall  is  a  chemist 


with  Taggart  &  Yerxa,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  His  permanent  address  is  59 
Cheriton  Road,  Wollaston.  —  A.  D. 
Kelso  is  an  instructor  in  English  and 
History  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  —  R.  Kingsbury  b  with 
the  Ronald  Press,  20  Vesey  St..  New 
York  City.  His  home  address  is  206 
Union  Ave.,  Cranford,  N.J.  —  J.  L. 
Lincoln  is  with  Robert  S.  Ross,  Inc., 
investment  banker.  New  York  City.  — 
M.  A.  Logan's  address  is  808  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  —  G.  A.  Macom- 
ber  is  with  the  National  City  Bank, 
New  York  City.  —  H.  L  Magoun  is 
a  student  at  the  American  School 
of  Osteopathy,  Kirksville,  Mo.  — 
H.  Munroe  sailed  for  France  on  April 
20.  His  address  in  Paris  is  care  of 
Munroe  &  Co.  —  W.  H.  Murphy's 
address  b  31  Robin  wood  Ave.,  Ja- 
maica Plain.  —  M.  Phinney  b  with 
Chubb  &  Son,  marine  insurance,  5 
South  William  St.,  New  York  City.  — 

A.  L.  Pitman  b  a  graduate  student  in 
chemical  engineering  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  —  B.  F. 
Pollack  is  a  teacher  at  the  Mbhkan 
Israel  Hebrew  School  and  a  student 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  —  F.  L. 
Putnam  b  with  R.  M.  Grant  &  Co., 
municipal  bonds,  Devonshire  St.,  Boa- 
ton.  —  C.  J.  Romieux  b  an  organic 
research  chembt  in  the  Shawinigan 
Laboratories,  Ltd.,  Shawinigan  Falls, 
Quebec,  Canada.  —  H.  W.  Rose  b 
with  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  of 
New  York.  Hb  address  is  care  of 
Harvard  Club,  New  York  City. — 
E.  S.  Russell  b  with  the  Cambridge 
Botanical   Supply    Co.,   Waverley.  — 

B.  S.  Scully  b  with  Richardson,  Hill 
&  Co.,  brokers,  50  Congress  St.,  Bos- 
ton. —  W.  T.  Selg  is  a  student  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  —  H.  W.  Shepard  b 
with  the  Shepard  &  Morse  Lumber  Co., 
Boston.  —  R.  G.  Sloane's  address  b 
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the  Buckingham  Hotel,  Fifth  Ave. 
and  50th  St..  New  York  City.  —  J.  P. 
Stearns,  2d,  is  with  Parker,  Wilder  & 
Co.,  dry  goods  commission  merchants, 
Boston.  —  P.  £.  Stevenson  is  a  teacher 
at  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.H.  -— 
R.  £.  Strawbridge  is  with  the  Ber- 
wind- White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  11  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  —  M.  A.  Taylor, 
Jr.,  is  with  F.  H.  Prince  &  Co.,  bankers 
and  brokers,  Boston.  —  C.  E.  Thayer 
is  with  the  Pettengill  Andrews  Co., 
electrical  jobbers,  Boston.  —  H.  H.  R. 
Thompson's  address  is  27  Holyoke  St., 
Cambridge.  —  W.  S.  Thurber  is  with 
Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  chocolate  manu- 
facturers, Milton.  —  F.  M.  Trainer  is 
with  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  Boston. 
—  A.  F.  Tribbie  is  a  salesman  with 
the  Wright-Callender-Andrews  Co., 
real  estate  and  insurance,  403  South 
Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  —  F.  J. 
Tuily  is  in  the  United  States  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  Boston.  —  C.  Ufford 
is  assistant  to  the  city  editor  of  the 
New  Bedford  Standard.  —  N.  E.  Walde- 
man's  address  is  4101  12th  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.  —  R.  H.  Wales  is  working 
in  the  orchards  of  Canyera  Farm, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  —  G.  F.  Wells  b 
with  Harris,  Forbes  &  Co.,  investment 
securities,  86  Federal  St.,  Boston.  — 
F.  G.  White  is  an  assistant  in  the 
English  Department  at  Harvard.  -^ 
R.  T.  Whitehouse  is  with  the  Goodwill 
Manufacturing  Co.,  makers  of  soft 
collar  attached  shirts,  Portland,  Me. 

1021. 
Richard  Blynn  Varnum  died  at  the 
American  Hospital  in  Paris  on  March  6. 
He  was  a  holder  of  one  of  the  American 
Field  Service  Fellowships  for  French 
Universities,  and  was  studying  Inter- 
national Law  at  the  University  ^of 
Toulouse  when  he  became  ill  with 
malarial  fever,  which  he  had  first 
contracted  in  war  service  in  the  Bal- 


kans. Then,  suffering  from  supposed 
bronchitis,  he  was  sent,  Dec.  5,  to 
Biskra,  in  Algeria,  where  it  was  hoped 
the  dry  atmosphere  would  help  him. 
But  his  condition  became  worse,  and 
although  late  in  February  he  was  able 
to  be  moved  to  Paris,  the  disease  could 
not  be  checked.  He  was  born  in 
Belding,  Mich.,  Oct.  25,  1892.  His 
father,  a  retired  Methodist  Episcopal 
minuter.  Rev.  C.  A.  Varnum,  lives  in 
Jerome,  Idaho.  Varnum  had  spent 
two  years  in  Hillsdale  College,  Mich., 
before  entering  Harvard  with  the  Class 
of  1919,  where  he  made  a  splendid 
record.  The  late  Frederick  Schenck 
called  him  "a  brilliant  pupil,"  and  a 
letter  from  Barrett  Wendell  said,  "He 
has  impressed  me  as  a  faithful  worker 
and  an  honest  man.'*  He  had  already 
been  earning  his  own  living  as  a  stenog- 
rapher for  some  years  before  coming 
to  Harvard,  and  he  was  working  his 
way  through  College  when,  in  Pebni- 
ary,  1917,  he  sailed  to  join  the  American 
Ambulance  Field  Service  in  France, 
He  served  with  Section  Three  in  Serbia 
and  Albania,  until  October,  when  he 
returned  to  France,  and  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Air  Service.  He  trained 
at  Tours  and  Issoudun,  and  made  an 
enviable  record.  Upon  being  commis- 
sioned a  first  lieutenant,  in  April, 
1918,  he  was  retained,  much  against 
his  wishes,  as  an  instructor  at  one  of 
the  aerial  centers  until  after  the  Armi- 
stice. Then,  however,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  160th  Aero  Squadron  and  sent 
with  it  into  Germany.  He  did  not 
return  to  America  until  August,  1910, 
for  discharge,  and  immediately  there- 
upon reentered  Harvard.  He  was  a 
factor  in  the  flying  activities  of  the 
University,  took  part  in  the  intercol- 
legiate aero  meet  in  June,  1920,  and 
was  granted  an  American  Field  Service 
Fellowship  for  his  "scholastic  record* 
fine  character^  and  dependability."    . 
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NON-ACADEMIC. 

Law  School. 

LL.B.  1876.  Patrick  Joseph 
McCarthy  died  at  Providence*  R.I., 
March  18,  1921.  He  was  born  in 
County  Sligo,  Ireland*  and  came  to 
this  country  with  his  parents  when  he 
was  four  years  old.  His  parents  both 
died  at  Deer  Island,  and  he  was  taken 
to  an  orphanage;  later  he  attended  a 
night  school  in  Somerville.  In  1865, 
when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  he 
went  to  Providence  and  engaged  in 
various  occupations  by  which  he  earned 
enough  money  to  pay  his  way  through 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  was 
admitted  in  1876  to  the  Rhode  Island 
bar,  getting  one  hundred  per  cent  on 
his  examination  papers.  In  1907-08 
he  was  Mayor  of  Providence.  He 
served  in  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature 
in  1890-92,  and  in  1894.  As  a  Demo- 
cratic leader  he  always  had  a  strong  fol- 
lowing. In  1875  he  married  Miss  Anna 
M.  McGinney.  -A  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Josephine  Bannon,  of  Mansfield,  sur- 
vives him. 

LL.B.  1897.  Edward  Sandford  died 
at  New  York  City,  Feb.  19,  1921.  He 
was  born  Aug.  15,  1872,  the  son  of 
Thomas  S.  Sandford.  He  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  in  1894;  after 
taking  his  degree  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  he  began  practice  in  New  York 
City.  For  a  time  he  was  in  the  District 
Attorney's  office,  and  gave  courses  in 
the  Law  School  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, which  conferred  on  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence. 
When  Mr.  Hughes  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  he  appointed 
Sandford  as  his  counsel.  In  1911 
Sandford  joined  the  law  firm  of  Haight, 
Sandford,  Smith  &  Griffin.  He  num- 
bered among  his  clients  many  of  the 
leading  shipping  and  marine  insurance 
fijrms,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 


ablest  commercial  and  admiralty  law- 
yers of  the  day. 

LL.B.  1901.  William  Frank 
McCombs  died  at  Greenwich,  Conn., 
Feb.  22,  1921.  He  was  born  at  Ham- 
burg, Ark.,  Dec.  26, 1875;  he  graduated 
in  1898  at  Princeton.  He  was  prac- 
tising law  in  New  York  when,  in  1012, 
he  became  campaign  manager  for 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Later  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  President  Wilson  ofiPered 
him  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  France. 

Medical  School. 
M.D.  1881.  Mile  Augustus  Jewett 
died  Feb.  25,  1921,  at  Trondhjem, 
Norway,  where  he  was  United  States 
Consul.  He  was  the  oldest  member 
of  the  consular  corps  in  point  of  ser- 
vice. He  was  born  in  Turkey,  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Fayette  Jewett,  a 
medical  missionary.  After  graduating 
from  the  Medical  School,  he  was  for 
a  number  of  years  physician  at  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Dan  vers.  In  1892  he  succeeded  his 
brother,  Henry  J.  Jewett,  as  American 
Consul  at  Sivas,  Turkey.  There  he 
witnessed  the  horrors  of  the  Armenian 
massacres  and  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ice in  protecting  American  missionaries 
and  in  caring  for  the  wounded.  He  was 
also  in  charge  of  British  interests  at  the 
time;  the  British  Government  recog- 
nized his  work  by  presenting  him  with 
a  massive  silver  tea  service  emblazoned 
with  the  British  coat  of  arms.  Later 
he  was  transferred  to  Trebizond,  and 
then  to  Strassburg,  Germany,  where  he 
was  until  diplomatic  relations  were 
severed.  In  November,  1917,  he  was 
sent  to  Trondhjem. 

Graduate  School  of  ArU  and  Sciences. 
A.M.     1892.  Professor  James  Row- 
land   Angell,    of    the    University    of 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  President  of 
Yale  University. 
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A.M.  1903.  Professor  Frank  Ayde- 
lotte,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  has  been  elected 
President  of  Swarthmore  CoUege. 

UTERARY   NOTES. 

V  To  avoid  misundenUiKling,  the  Editor  b«i9 
to  tUte  that  copies  of  book*  by  or  about  Harvard 
men  should  be  sent  to  the  Maoaxdis  if  a  review  ia 
desired.  In  no  other  way  can  a  complete  register  of 
Harvard  publicationa  be  kept.  Writers  of  articles 
in  prominent  pertodicab  are  also  requested  to  send 
to  the  Editor  copies,  or  at  least  the  titles  of  their 
eontribvtions.  Except  in  rare  cases,  space  will 
not  permit  mention  of  contributions  to  the  daily 
press. 

Word  Finder  (World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers,  72  cents)  is  a  spelling  dic- 
tionary of  a  simple  and  practical  sort, 
prepared  by  Hubert  V.  Coryell,  '11, 
instructor  in  English  in  Browne  and 
Nichols  School,  and  Henry  W.  Holmes, 
'03,  Professor  of  Education  in  Harvard 
University.  It  contains  about  9000 
words,  and  is  a  most  handy  reference 
book  for  any  one  who  has  trouble  in 
spelling  correctly. 

In  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Occupations 
(Harvard  University  Press)  Frederick 
J.  Allen,  G.S.  '02-*03,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Guidance,  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  has  com- 
piled a  comprehensive  bibliography. 
The  book  is  designed  for  use  in  classes 
in  occupations  in  the  public  schools, 
for  vocation  bureaus  in  colleges,  and  for 
librarians. 

Insects  and  Human  Welfare  (Harvard 
University  Press,  $2.50)  by  Charles 
Thomas  Brues,  s  '12-' 14,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economic  Entomology, 
Bussey  Institution,  is  **an  account  of 
the  more  important  relations  of  in- 
sects to  the  health  of  man,  to  agricul- 
ture, and  to  forestry."  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  honey  bee  and  the  silk- 
worm, virtually  all  insects  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  pests.  How  serious 
are  their  activities  and  how  they  may 


be  most  sucoesaf  uOy  combated  Profes- 
sor Bruea  points  out  in  this  dear  and  in- 
teresting book. 

Osmond  K.  Fraenkel,  '08,  has  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form  from  the 
Harvard  Lav  Review  his  article,  "Con- 
cerning Searches  and  Sekures,"  and 
from  the  Colombia  Law  Review,  "Sane 
Aspects  of  the  Law  Relating  to  Foreign 
Exchange." 

Notes  and  Reviews,  by  Heniy  James, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Pierre  la  Rose, 
05  (Dunster  Book  Shop,  Cambridge)  is 
a  ooUection  appearing  for  the  first  time  in 
book  form  of  twenty-five  literary  reviews 
written  by  Henry  James  when  he  was 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  years 
old.  The  volume  is  of  q>ecial  interest 
to  coUectors;  the  edition,  besides  being  a 
first  edition,  is  limited  to  1000  csopies. 

SHORT   REVIEWS. 

The  JEsthetie  Attitude,  by  Herbert  Syd- 
ney Langfeld,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Howe,  1920. 
The  attempt  to  discover  the  nature 
of  beauty  is  beset  with  many  difficulties, 
and  of  these  not  a  few  are  due  to  the 
striking  paradoxes  with  which  the  sub- 
ject is  full.  It  has  been  said  that  art  is 
a  detachment  from  personal  concerns; 
yet  it  is  also  an  attachment  to  them. 
For  through  art  we  are  able  to  realise 
in  imagination  hopes  and  desires  for 
whose  fulfilment  the  actual  life  offers 
no  opportunity.  We  fight  the  battles 
of  the  hero  in  the  epic  and  we  partici- 
pate in  his  victories.  Again,  art,  it 
would  seem,  is  both  essentially  usdess 
and  essentially  useful.  For  in  nsthetic 
expression  we  are,  as  Kant  said,  disin- 
terested and  unpractical.  At  the  same 
time,  it  can  be  plausibly  maintained 
with  the  French  writer,  Guyau,  that 
the  sesthetic  function  serves  to  heighten 
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the  necessary  processes  of  life,  and 
therefore  has  a  very  practical  purpose, 
indeed.  Finally,  the  play-theories  of 
Spencer  and  Schiller  lay  emphasis  on 
the  aspect  of  art  as  a  manifestation  of 
exuberance,  as  a  means  through  which 
such  energy  as  remains  over  after  the 
needs  of  life  have  been  satisfied  is  used 
up;  nevertheless,  it  is  also  true  that 
frequently  the  artist  is  far  from  being  a 
person  of  over-abundant  physical  vital- 
ity, and,  more  important,  that  art 
springs  up  just  as  often  in  periods  of 
deep  suffering  —  when  the  harshness 
of  circumstances  has  drained  heavily 
an  individual's  or  a  nation's  resources — 
as  it  does  in  periods  of  joy  and  abund- 
ance of  life.  All  these  paradoxes  render 
the  topic  of  KSthetics  fascinating  as  well 
as  difficult,  and  they  are  touched  in 
some  detail  by  Professor  Langfeld  in 
his  recent  work  on  the  "  Esthetic  Atti- 
tude.'* In  general,  he  leans  to  the 
view  that  as  the  esthetic  experience  is 
a  specific  vital  process  it  must  have  a 
useful  purpose  to  serve  in  life;  as  he 
writes  in  the  preface:  "the  perception 
of  beauty  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
man's  experiences." 

Moreover,  he  maintains  that  sesthet- 
ics  or  the  ttudy  of  beauty  should  have 
a  practical  purpose,  too.  "When  we 
understand  why  the  elements  in  a  work 
of  art  are  arranged  in  one  particular 
way  rather  than  another,  and  familiar- 
ise ourselves  with  the  nature  of  the  men- 
tal processes  or  adjustments  by  which 
such  arrangements  and  the  meaning 
they  convey  are  appreciated  as  aesthetic 
values,  we  shall  have  acquired  a  back- 
ground which  will  supply  its  own 
interests.  ...  It  should  be  the  func- 
tion of  a  treatise  on  Aesthetics  to  achieve 
these  results.  That  is,  the  value  of 
Aesthetics  is  pragmatic"  (pp.  12-13). 
The  aim,  then,  of  the  writer  is  to  supply 
the  reader  with  such  an  intellectual 
background  concerning  the  subject  as 


will  enable  him  to  appreciate  or  create 
beauty  better  than  he  would  otherwise. 

Why  do  we  call  an  object  beautiful? 
Because  it  pleases  us  —  that  is  the  usual 
and  facile  answer.  But  so  does  a  beef- 
steak please  a  healthy  appetite,  and 
jau  music  the  young  couple  madly 
dancing  to  its  strains.  To  be  accurate, 
the  answer  should  be  amplified  so  as  to 
cover  the  conditions  of  pleasure  as  well, 
and  these,  the  writer  classifies  under 
three  headings:  the  person  feeling  the 
pleasure,  the  object  or  the  environment 
provoking  it  in  him,  and  the  relation 
between  the  person  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  writer  defines  this  relation  as  a 
psychological  relation.  The  sesthetic 
attitude  toward  an  object  is  analogous 
to  that  of  ordinary  perception;  it  con- 
sists in  an  attentive  selection  of  certain 
features  in  the  environment  and  in  a 
specific  response  to  them.  Of  two 
men,  tramping  in  the  fields,  one  will 
perhaps  perceive  a  group  of  oak-trees, 
a  flock  of  sheep,  a  ragged  shepherd, 
and  perhaps  a  rising  moon.  The 
other,  with  an  eye  to  beauty,  "will 
perceive  the  oaks,  but  the  leaves  melt 
softly  into  the  sky,  and  instead  of  a 
group  of  sheep  standing  out  separate 
and  distinct,  he  will  perceive  an  irreg- 
ular brown-colored  mass  and  over  all  a 
cloud  of  dust  which  tints  the  atmosphere 
and  veils  the  scene  in  mystery"  (p.  28). 
In  both  cases  we  have  perception,  but 
the  elements  selected  vary.  We  may 
carry  this  analogy  further  than  the 
author  has  carried  it  out  himself. 
Thus,  in  ordinary  intellectual  percep- 
tion, the  object  is  seen  as  a  thing  with 
attributes  —  as  an  oak,  say,  that  is 
large  and  old;  in  sesthetic  perception, 
it  is  personalized  and  moods  are  attrib- 
uted to  it  —  the  oak  is  seen  to  wave  its 
branches  like  arms  and  the  dark  sky 
to  frown  upon  it.  Moreover,  intellec- 
tual  perception   connects   the   object 
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with  other  objects  through  the  reUtion 
of  cause  and  effect;  e.g.,  we  say  that 
the  oak  grows  out  of  the  acorn.  So  does 
the  esthetic  attitude  group  objects 
together,  but  rather  under  the  category 
of  similarity;  e.g.,  to  the  poet,  the  oak 
looks  like  a  giant,  the  clouds  in  the  sky 
are  fluffy  down,  the  sky  itself  is  a  vast 
tent. 

However,  as  the  author  points  out, 
the  aesthetic  attitude  is  an  affair  of  the 
body  as  well  as  of  the  mind.  In  the 
chapters  on  empathy  —  the  most  il- 
luminating in  the  book  —  he  mentions 
in  full  detail  the  physical  reactions 
involved  in  the  apprecii^tion  of  beauty. 
The  advocates  of  the  theory  of  em- 
pathy are,  after  all,  maintaining  with 
respect  to  the  esthetic  attitude  what 
the  behaviorbts  have  been  maintain- 
ing concerning  all  mental  processes; 
namely,  that  a  mental  attitude  is  es- 
sentially a  form  of  behavior.  In  ap- 
preciating an  object,  we  behave  with 
respect  to  it,  in  the  sense  that  we  in- 
dulge in  incipient  movements  which  we 
project  into  the  object.  Santayana 
said  that  beauty  is  pleasure  objectified; 
the  modem  behavioristic  school  would 
say  that  beauty  is  morement  objectified, 
and  that  in  the  work  of  art  we  admire 
oui  own  motor  reactions  which  we 
have  projected  into  it.  In  fact,  one 
might  go  further  and  define  art  as  self- 
contemplation  in  all  respects  —  con- 
templation not  only  of  our  feelings  and 
our  movements,  but  of  our  deeper 
moods  and  all  our  mental  dispositions. 
There  is,  after  all,  nothing  new  in  the 
theory  that  the  drama  is  a  mirror  in 
which  we  see  reflected  —  slightly  exag- 
gerated, perhaps,  but  in  vivid  shape  — 
our  foibles  and  social  hypocrisies  and 
the  conventions  which  rule  us.  Art  is 
a  means  to  self-consciousness;  in  con- 
templating a  work  of  art,  whether  dra- 
matic or  one  of  fiction,  poetry,  or  even 
music,  we  contemplate  ourselves  from 


the  outside  and  thus  attain  objectivity 
concerning  our  own  persons. 

To  return  to  empathy,  the  book  is 
illustrated  with  a  number  of  pictures  of 
great  paintings  and  works  of  sculpture, 
by  constant  reference  to  which  Pro^ 
fessor  Langfeld  is  able  to  show  con- 
cretely the  iM>ominence  of  empathic 
reactions  in  the  esthetic  attitude. 
Miss  Anstruther-Thomson's  reactions, 
quoted  on  pages  280,  2S1,  are  interest- 
ing. The  mere  appreciation  of  a  jar 
seems  to  work  havoc  with  her  physical 
equanimity:  **The  feet  press  on  the 
ground  while  the  eyes  fix  the  base  of 
the  jar.  Then  one  accompanies  the 
lift  up,  so  to  speak,  of  the  body  of  the 
jar  by  a  lift  up  of  one*s  own  body,  and 
one  accompanies  by  a  slight  sense  of 
downward  pressure  of  the  head  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  widened  rim 
on  the  jar*s  top."  A  lack  of  sym- 
metry in  design  affects  even  her 
breathing.  In  describing  her  reaction 
to  the  so-called  "honeysuckle  pattern*' 
of  a  Greek  vase,  she  says:  "  As  the  eyes 
move  upward  along  the  pattern,  the 
two  eyes  draw  in  a  long  breath,  and 
there  comes  a  slight  sensation  of  the 
sides  of  the  thorax  bdng  stretched.  .  .  . 
If  we  try  to  reproduce  these  sensations 
of  harmony  while  looking  at  the  irre^ 
ular  ahapea  in  the  room,  we  are  met 
by  impossibilities,  we  can  no  longer 
breathe  equally  on  both  sides,  .  .  .** 
It  would  seem  from  the  above  that  the 
pleasures  of  the  sc-sthetic  attitude  are 
those  of  arduous  physical  effort  rather 
than  of  quiet  spiritual  contemplation 
as  was  thought  before. 

Professor  Langfeld  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  the  natural  object  or  the 
work  of  art  pleases  according,  primarily 
as  it  unifies  these  empathic  and  per- 
ceptual responses,  then  he  proceeds  to 
interpret  the  esthetic  value  of  sym- 
metry, grace,  proportion,  etc,  in  terms 
of  their  unifying  value  for  the  mental* 
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physical  processes.  Tlie  theory  is 
suggestive  as  coocems  such  arts  as 
painting,  sculpture,  and  perhaps  music, 
but  one  may  wonder  whether  empathy 
can  account  for  the  aesthetic  value  of  a 
tragedy  like  "GEdipus  Rex,"  of  an  epic 
like  the  ''Iliad,**  of  a  novel  like  ''Jude 
the  Obscure.*'  Empathy  and  the 
concept  of  unification  of  response 
relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  formal 
values  in  beauty;  but  in  literature,  the 
nature  of .  the  content  —  its  realism 
and  its  direct  relation  to  the  emotions 
—  seems  equally  important. 

What  is  the  general  psychological 
background  of  the  esthetic  attitude? 
If  I  am  very  angry  at  you,  I  may  lift 
my  hand  and  strike  you,  or  I  may  go 
to  my  room  and  write  a  satire  at  your 
expense;  if  I  am  very  happy,  I  may 
run  about  and  shout  or  get  intoxicated, 
or  I  may  put  my  feelings  into  a  lyric. 
In  other  words,  art  is  emotion  whose 
expression,  in  the  world  of  action,  has 
been  blocked.  Art  is  detachment  not 
only  from  action,  but  from  one*s  own 
self  as  well.  Professor  Langfeld  devel- 
ops in  some  detail  Dr.  Bullough*s 
theory  of  "  psychical  distance,*'  supple- 
menting it  with  the  theory  of  the  parti- 
cipation in  the  object  of  beauty. 
"  When  one  views  an  object  aesthetically, 
one  lives  in  the  object  without  any 
opposition  upon  one's  own  part"  (p. 
«9). 

Every  science  has  begun  as  a  branch 
of  philosophy.  Physics  used  to  be 
natural  philosophy  and  psychology 
mental  philosophy.  i£sthetics  is  still 
mostly  regarded  as  the  philosophy  of 
beauty,  and  it  is  time  that  it  were  made 
into  a  positive  and  scientific  inquiry. 
And  as  a  special  science  it  would  take 
the  form  of  a  branch  of  psychology. 
Books  like  Professor  Langfeld*s  render 
very  useful  service  in  accomplishing 
thu  gradual  transformation  of  sesthetics 
into  a  science;    and  in  this  case,  the 


author's  psychological  equipment  has 
helped  him  to  write  an  instructive  as 
well  as  a  clear  and  interesting  book. 
Raphael  Demos,  g  '16. 

French  Claseicism,  by  C.  H.  C.  Wright, 
'91.  Cambridge:  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  1920. 

To  expound  clearly  and  fully  the 
numerous  factors  and  phases  of  French 
classicism  within  the  brief  compass  of 
a  book  containing  fewer  than  two  hun- 
dred pages,  calls  for  a  thorough  com- 
mand 9f  the  subject  and  a  felicitous 
power  of  condensed  statement.  An 
examination  of  Professor  Wright's 
treatise  is  convincing  of  his  capabilities 
in  both  of  these  regards. 

As  a  specialist  Professor  Wright  has, 
for  now  a  score  of  years,  interpreted 
French  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  to  his  classes  at 
Harvard  University,  and  he  has,  of 
course,  surveyed  this  field  of  hb  predi- 
lection in  his  comprehensive  "History 
of  French  Literature."  The  plan  of 
that  more  ample  work  did  not  permit 
of  the  detailed  critical  analysis  of  the 
matter  and  form  of  classicism  which  is 
now  provided.  The  more  recent  work 
is  therefore  welcome  as  a  useful  elabo- 
ration of  a  portion  of  the  earlier  work, 
but  it  is  also  an  informing  manual  with 
no  necessary  dependence  upon  the 
"History." 

For  the  student  of  French  literature 
satisfied  with  generalizations  "classi- 
cism" seems  to  be  a  simple  term,  easy 
to  understand  and  easy  to  explain.  A 
relatively  simple  term  it  b,  if  one  is 
prepared  to  assume,  as  no  few  modern 
critics  have  done,  that  study  of  the 
drama  of  Corneille  and  Racine  and  of 
the  codified  criticism  of  Boileau  can 
convey  adequately  its  meaning.  Pro- 
fessor Wright  doubts  the  adequacy  of 
study  thus  limited,  for  he  is  far  from 
finding    simplicity    of    purpose    and 
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method  in  the  movement  of  classiciBm 
as  a  whole.  On  the  contrary  he  delib- 
erately stresses  the  complexity  of  the 
movement,  which,  though  it  resulted 
in  a  fairly  unified  system  before  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
reached  that  condition  only  after  much 
individual  questing  along  paths  that 
often  led  elsewhere  than  to  the  goal. 
He  places  before  us  the  diversity  of 
impulse  and  e£Fort  observable  in  many 
authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  indudingr  some  who 
receive  but  scant  attention  hi  most 
accounts  of  that  long  period,  and  he 
strives  to  make  dear  the  social  and 
political  environment  of  each  author 
as  something  helpful  toward  an  under- 
standing of  the  workings  of  his  mind. 
While  he  accords  rather  full  treat- 
ment to  the  sixtf*enth-century  writers 
whose  labors  illustrate  the  steady  prog- 
ress of  thought  in  their  time.  Professor 
Wright  does  not  make  the  mistake  of 
maintaining  that  all  or  even  most  of 
the  impulses  toward  conscious  artistry 
which  actuated  members  of  the  Pl^de 
and  other  Renaissance  spirits  produced 
an  efiPect  in  the  following  age.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  his  book,  he  puts  us  on 
our  guard  against  those  historians  and 
critics  who  conceive  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  as  indissol- 
ubly  bound  together.  **  Coincidently," 
he  says,  "with  the  changes  in  political 
life  and  the  advent  of  a  new  dynasty, 
French  thought  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  undergoes  sundry  trans- 
formations. Sixteenth-century  classi- 
cism lapses  as  a  formal  literary  school. 
The  Hellenism  of  Ronsard  has  come  to 
naught  and  none  of  the  tragedies  of 
the  Pl^ade  proves  to  be  a  masterpiece. 
The  attention  given  to  them  in  mod- 
ern histories  of  literature  has  been  an 
exaggerated  one.  The  drama  of  the 
Pleiade  is  much  inferior  to  its  lyric 
poetry.     We   look   for    a    period    of 


chaos  and  the  gradual  formation  of  a 
new  sodal  environment  for  seven- 
teenth-century dassicism.  life  and 
literature  react  upon  each  other.  So 
the  undercurrents  of  thou^t  must  be 
kept  in  the  reader's  mind." 

The  greatest  merit  of  the  present 
book  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  its 
treatment  of  these  undercurrents  of 
thought.  The  treatment  necessarily 
brings  to  view  many  complications, 
and  one  might  well  expe<;t  resulting 
perplexity  for  the  reader  who  has  not 
yet  ranged  freely  over  the  wide  domain 
of  FVench  classicism.  Foreseeing  this 
danger.  Professor  Wright  has  provided 
a  chapter  on  "Prindples,"  which  ful- 
fils excellently  its  purpose  of  coordi- 
nating all  the  important  creative  and 
critical  aims  of  the  two  centuries. 

There  is  a  concluding  chapter  on  the 
tendendes  of  dassicism  in  the  fine  arts 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  espe- 
dally  in  painting  and  in  architecture. 
Against  this  chapter  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  brought  the  objection  of 
undue  and  tantalising  brevity.  It  is 
instructive  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
gives  one  the  impression  that  it  does 
not  reveal  the  author's  real  control  of 
matter  which  it  simply  adumbrates. 
/.  D.  M.  Ford,  'M. 

A  Caniide  of  Pan^  by  Witter  Bynner, 
'02.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
k  Co.  1920. 
A  Prophet  of  Joy,  by  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford,    '86.     Boston:      Hought<m 
Mifflin  Co.  1920. 
"A   Canticle   of   Pan,"    by   Witter 
Bynner,  is  a  disappointment.     If  the 
author  were  a  young  poet  who  had  pub- 
lished little  hitherto,  the  book  might  be 
accepted  as  promising,  but  as  the  woric 
of  a  mature  writer,  who  once  shared  a 
prize  for  the  best  book  of  poetry  of  the 
year  and  who  is  now  President  of  the 
Poetry  Society  of  America,  *' A  Cantide 
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of  Pan"  is  lacking  in  distinction.  Mr. 
Bynner  has  earned  a  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  brief,  melodious  lyrics;  he  has 
turned  many  a  delightful  quatrain,  and 
in  the  present  volume  there  is  evidence 
of  his  old  ability,  but  in  most  of  the  new 
verses  there  is  an  absence  of  depth  which 
metrical  skill  cannot  conceal.  Too 
<rften  the  poet  b  carried  away  by  his 
sense  of  rhyme  and  rhythm.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  effect  of  the 
title  poem  when  it  was  recited  antiph- 
onally  at  the  University  of  California, 
the  printed  text  is  repetitious  to  a 
wearisome  degree,  and,  in  several  places, 
weak.  A  craftsman  of  Mr.  Bynner's 
experience  might  have  avoided  fines 
like: 

And  what  thould  be  fo  Unnge  «•  that, 
A  little  new  JeboMphat! 

To  lee  Jehovah  come  along 

and  no  more  hann 
T¥aa  in  the  worM  for  me  at  all  forever  from 
that  minute. 

In  many  poems  in  this  new  collection 
Mr.  Bynner  endeavors  to  be  a  poet  of 
the  ^ocial  consciousness,  and  he  is  ill- 
fitted  for  the  task;  his  poems  about  the 
recent  war  breathe  a  cheap  pacifism 
that  has  not  even  the  ring  of  sincerity. 
He  is  at  his  best  as  a  social  poet  in  the 
blank  verse  of  '*The  Patricians,"  and 
in  the  succeeding  double  quatrain 
which  ends. 

But  let  me  a  thousand  miles  away 
From  the  unooaditioned  crook 

Who  can  pry  into  his  neighbors'  prayers 
And  stMl  a  pious  look. 

The  realistic  ballad,  "Point  Bonita,'* 
has  heartiness  and  vigor  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  in  nearly  all  the  other 
poems. 

Blight,  Wilson,  Scott,  two  Fetersons, 

Stevens,  McPberson,  seven. 
And  they  were  hearty  son»^-gunfl 

With  strange  ideas  of  heaven. 

The  best  saloon  on  the  water-front 
Was  JoluMm't,  cdfed  **The  Hold." 


Pete  Johnson  was  the  reason  on*t." 
And  then  the  cronies  told 

How  they  all  had  sat  at  Johnson's  place. 

Leas  than  a  month  before. 
And  seen  a  look  on  Peter*s  face 

Wlien  he  deaved  his  throat  and  swore 

That  he  wouldn't  last  another  moon. 

For  he  felt  it  in  his  bones  — 
''Boys.'*  he  had  said,  *«rU  be  gobg  oat 

And  these'Il  be  cold  as  stones, 

**This  left  hand  looking  now  so  stout. 

Lifting  the  glass  for  a  dink. 
And  this  right  hand  which  I  hand  about 

Aa  I  ask  you  boys  to  drink." 


Mr.  Bynner  is  usually  successful 
with  the  lyric  of  purely  personal  emo- 
tion —  the  love  story  of  "  Across  the 
Ferry  to  Fort  Lee,"  the  poignant  re- 
membrance of  "Night,"  and  the  free- 
verse  renderings  of  the  poems  from  the 
Chinese  in  the  series  of  "Chinese 
Drawings"; 

There  is  a  f nut,  my  son. 
Bitter  to  taste  at  first 
But  afterward  sweet .  .  • 
It  is  called  advice. 

A  Tta^iH 
When  the  fish-eyes  of  jrater 
Bubble  into  crab^ycs  — 
Tea! 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  poet*s  repu- 
tation that  he  has  published  much  of 
the  verse  filling  the  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  pages  of  this  book*  for  the 
good  is  buried  by  the  indifferent. 

"A  Prophet  of  Joy,"  by  Gamaliel 
Bradford,  hitherto  best  known  as  a 
writer  of  historical  biography,  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  Mr.  Bynner's  vol- 
ume. In  a  narrative  poem  divided 
into  six  books,  Mr.  Bradford  has  satir- 
ised modern  American  life  with  keen 
humor,  understanding,  and  sympathy 
for  the  aspirations  and  the  frailties  of 
men  and  women.  Hampered  for  a 
number  of  years  past  by  delicate  health, 
the  author  has  been  forced  to  live  in 
comparative   seclusion;     nevertheless^ 
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he  describes  a  Bohemian  supper  party 
in  a  city  restaurant  with  the  realum  of 
an  observer,  a  realism  as  faithful  as 
that  with  which  he  describes  the  quiet 
life  of  gentlefolk  in  the  country. 
Although,  as  Miss  Katharine  Lee 
Bates  has  pointed  out,  he  has  made  his 
hero  an  adaptation  of  the  Shakespe- 
rean  coxcomb,  yet,  despite  this  exagger- 
ation, Mr.  Bradford  never  fails  to  dis- 
tinguish between  true  and  false  jby; 
his  sense  of  spiritual  values  is  never 
blurred,  and  he  closes  his  poem  with 
words  of  sane  prophecy: 

Hit  deftth  haa  •hown  me  violenoe  miiit  die, 
Iti  hideout*  tortured  ttreni^  at  last  unknit. 

The  suUen  horde*  of  greed  and  wrath  most  fly 
And  joy's  pure  torch  shall  at  his  heart  be  lit. 

So  love  will  make  him  live  on  earth  again. 

Star  of  immortal  hope  to  mwtal  men. 

Mr.  Bradford  has  written  *'A 
Prophet  of  Joy*'  in  that  most  diflBicult 
of  metres,  ottava  rima,  which  Byron 
established  in  English  verse  with  "  Don 
Juan.*'  The  contemporary  poet  has 
mastered  the  technique  of  the  perplex- 
ing eight-line  stanaa;  he  brings  humor- 
ous effects  from  the  double  rhymes, 
and  the  straitness  of  the  pattern  does 
not  prevent  his  employing  thoroughly 
realistic  dialogue.  Touches  of  descrip- 
tion, comments  about  life  (wherein 
the  author  also  has  the  aloofness  of  a 
dramatist),  are  indications  that  Mr. 
Bradford  has  the  poet's  eye  and  sensi- 
tiveness to  emotion.  A  few  stanxas 
from  various  parts  of  the  narrative 
l>est  convey  the  temper  of  the  whole. 

Here  is  a  dialogue  between  a  cook 
and  the  prophet  in  search  of  break- 
fast: 

"At  the  back  door  a  matron,  fiery,  stout, 
AU  icdolent  of  luscious  kitchen  savor. 

Angrily  first  gave  me  the  right-about; 
But  sometUng  in  my  aspect  won  her  favor. 

She  murmured.  'Does  your  mother  know  you're 
out?' 
'My  mother's  dead. '    At  that  reply  she  gave  her 

Best  titbits  and  asnsted  my  digestion 

With  ev«iy  sort  of  variegated  question. 


Tmoutio 
'Go  home. 


mankind,*  said  I. 
e,  'and  suck  your 


'I  can't,  I  have  a  week  to  do^'  said  L 
'Glory!'  said  she,  as  sage  as  Aristotle, 

*  Yon  work!'    And  then  she  fed  me  custard  pie^ 
Sntveated  me  watimaHy  to  tfaiottie 

My  notions,  put  a  package  in  my  hand  which 

Contained  an  egg.  an  ap^.  and  a  sandwich.** 

There  is  a  picture  touched  with 
poetry  in 

Stenasa  winter  dood.  or  chnrehyud  wall, 

and  in 

.  .  .  little  clumps  of  birches  half-concealed. 
Hie  dancing  waters  whipped  by  many  a  swallow. 

Extreme  radicals  will  have  few  good 
words  for  "A  Prophet  of  Joy**;  the 
satire  will  prick  such  readers  like  the 
needles  of  a  porcupine;  but  the  sane 
progressive  will  find  much  to  delight 
him  in  the  gallimaufry  of  actresses, 
journalists,  business  men,  and  people 
of  social  distinction.  The  plot  of  the 
poem  is  interesting  enough  to  hold 
attention,  the  characterisation  extra- 
ordinary, the  irony  telling.  "A 
Prophet  of  Joy*'  is  far  more  than  an 
ephemeral  contribution  to  the  lighter 
poetic  literature  of  the  day;  the  his- 
torian of  the  future  may  well  turn  to 
it  for  description  of  American  Bfe  dur- 
ing the  opening  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

To  compare  "A  Canticle  of  Pan" 
with  "  A  Prophet  of  Joy  *'  is  to  find  that 
Mr.  Bynner,  in  spite  of  his  seeming 
seriousness,  is  not  a  real  critic  of  life, 
while  Mr.  Bradford,  for  all  his  care- 
free jauntiness,  is  a  clear-sighted  inter- 
preter of  reality. 

Norrey*  Jepkwn  0*Conor,  '07. 

Eo9pUalle  England  in  ike  Seventies: 
the  Diary  of  a  Young  American, 
1876-1876,  by  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  '74.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.  1921. 
In  July,  1875,  Mr.  Dana,  then  one 

year  out  of  college,  went  abroad  for  a 
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year  <rf  travel.  With  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  many  eminent  persons  in 
social,  political,  and  academic  circles, 
and  with  what  was  dearty  an  attrac- 
live  and  responsive  personality  to  win 
the  liking  of  those  to  whom  he  presented 
himself,  he  soon  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  best  in  English  life. 
While  he  was  in  Europe  he  kept  his 
diary  faithfully,  and  now,  with  such 
revision  only  as  seemed  necessary  to 
give  some  of  the  entries  greater  interest 
and  intelligibility  to  the  reader,  he 
makes  the  journal  public. 

It  gives  vivid  impressions  of  English 
life  and  of  some  of  the  important  per- 
sons of  the  time.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Coleridge,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord 
Tenterden,  and  Lord  John  Russell 
were  among  those  who  entertained  the 
young  American;  and  the  accounts  of 
conversations  that  he  had  with  them 
have  freshness  and  vitality.  Attrac- 
tive as  are  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Dana's 
English  friends,  the  best  portrait  is 
that  which  the  author  has  drawn 
unconsciously  of  himself,  and  about 
which  he  need  have  no  misgivings. 
Not  many  young  men  just  out  of  col- 
lege could  comport  themselves  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  with  the  poise  and 
grace  of  manner  that  he  displayed,  or 
could  talk  with  such  variety  and  ac- 
curacy of  knowledge  upon  so  many 
subjects.  The  young  American  an- 
swered the  searching  questions  of 
statesmen  about  the  American  Consti- 
tution and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
adopted:  he  devised  a  machine  for 
gathering  up  and  binding  barley  and 
wheat,  which  were  then  gathered  up 
and  bound  by  hand;  he  suggested  a 
method  for  raising  a  battleship  that 
had  been  sunk  in  the  Irish  Channel  — 
the  method  that  was  subseqilently 
adopted  for  raising  sunken  ships;  he 
sketched;  he  sang,  to  his  own  accom- 
paniment on    the   guitar;  be    quoted 


from  the  classics  upon  occasion;  when 
he  visited  Greece  and  Italy,  it  was  not 
as  one  who  had  forgotten  his  Greek  and 
his  Latin  and  all  his  ancient  histoiy; 
but  these  and  many  other  creditable 
facts  are  set  down  in  the  narrative 
without  egotism;  the  writer  is  not 
fancying  himself  as  an  Admirable 
Crichton.  He  was  a  most  worthy 
representative  of  Harvard  College; 
his  book  would  be  a  good  one  for  under- 
graduates to  read.  It  might  inspire 
some  of  them  to  achieve  in  their  college 
course  an  equally  well-rounded  educa- 
tion. 

A  New  England  Gfup  and  Others: 
Shdhume  Eseaye,  Eleventh  Seriee^ 
by  Paul  Elmer  More,  A.M.,  *08. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
1921. 
The  announcement  of  a  new  series  of 
Shelburne  Essays  is  always  an  event  of 
importance  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  criticism  as  an  art.  The  eleventh 
series,  just  issued,  sustains  Mr.  More's 
high  reputation.  The  ripeness  and 
richness  of  his  work  are  satisfying. 
He  has  the  temperament  of  the 
critic<cool,  detached,  unprejudiced.  He 
treats  recondite  matters  with  extreme 
lucidity;  he  has  an  instinct  for  seizing 
the  essential  and  fundamental,  and  a 
faculty  for  summarizing  deftly  and 
accurately.  He  has  also  the  equip- 
ment of  the  scholar.  He  is  learned  in 
the  classics  and  in  modern  languages 
and  literatures,  in  Sanskrit  and  in  the 
lore  of  India.  The  range  of  his  inter- 
ests is  wide;  it  embraces  philosophy 
and  religion,  poetry,  drama,  fiction, 
economics,  politics,  and  education. 
Whatever  the  subject  that  he  discusses, 
he  treats  it  always  with  serenity  and 
competence.  His  judgments  and  his 
style  will  satisfy  every  one  but  the 
impatient  radical.  With  the  impatient 
radical  Mr.  More  has  nothing  in  com* 
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mon.  His  sketch  of  Viscount  Morley 
as  one  who  accepted  the  ungrudged 
gifts  of  a  society  which  he  chose  delib- 
erately to  undermine  is  a  skUful  bit  of 
portraiture;  it  is  not  one  that  persons 
of  radical  tendencies  will  enjoy.  His 
sympathies  are  with  the  liberal-minded 
conservatives  —  whose  existence  many 
self-styled  liberals  deny. 

Mr.  More -is  learned  without  being 
pedantic;  he  cultivates  the  graces  and 
urbanities  of  style  without  becoming 
affected  or  stilted.  It  is  delightful  to 
come  upon  a  volume  so  highly  distin* 
guished  by  wisdom  and  ,  by  charm. 
The  essay  on  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
must  appeal  to  Harvard  men  of  a  past 
generation.  '*The  winds  of  folly  blew 
about  him  as  they  blow  about  us,  the 
dust  of  pedantries  smote  his  eyes, 
cant  and  sentimentalism  fouled  his  air, 
but  he  held  to  his  cause  unmoved, 
cherishing  always  in  his  heart  what  b 
lovely  and  of  good  report,  a  faithful 
teacher,  to  whom  were  well  applied  the 
words  of  the  poet  who  had  been  the 
chief  study  of  his  life: 

Felice  te,  eke  H  paHi  afua  po9ta.** 

A  Mind  Adrift,  by  Daniel  Wright  Kit- 
tredge,  '02.  Seattle :  S.  F.  Shorey. 
19«0. 
In  this  ironical  story  of  the  way  in 
which  insanity  overtook  a  man  who  had 
acted,  as  he  believed,  from  the  highest 
motives  in  contempt  of  convention, 
and  who  had  achieved  riches  but  not 
happiness,  Mr.  Kittredge  has  produced 
a  piece  of  work  more  notable  than  most 
recent  fiction.  Plunkett  Treen,  the 
diamond  miner,  who  feels  himself 
pursued  by  the  "Hounds  of  Custom," 
is  an  interesting  character,  portrayed 
with  skill  and  subtlety,  the  people  on 
shipboard,  who  hear  his  story  and  pass 
upon  his  case,  are  vividly  sketched; 
and  the  final  episode  of  the  rascally 
attendant  in   the  insane  asylum,  who 


plotted  vainly  to  turn  Treen's  worthless 
will  to  his  personal  advantage,  makes 
an  appropriate  and  effective  dimaz 
to  the  tale.  Mr.  Kittredge's  metHod 
and  style  are  individual,  his  comments 
are  shrewd,  his  little  volume  has  so 
much  distinction  that  one  looks  with 
eagerness  for  other  work  from  his 
pen. 

CoOeded  Lefol  Papers,  by  Oliver  Weit> 
dell  Holmes,  '61.  New  York: 
HaicouH,  Brace  &  Howe.     1920. 

It  is  perhaps  unusual  to  begin  a  re- 
view of  a  collection  of  legal  papers  of  a 
highly  technical  character,  essays  more 
or  less  elementary,  and  extracts  horn 
letters  and  from  after-dinner  speeches, 
by  saying  that  the  dominant  note  of  the 
book  containing  all  this  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  noble  living.  Yet  that  is  the 
impression  that  the  reader  carries 
away  from  Mr.  Justice  Holmes's  book. 

The  articles  on  Early  English  Equity, 
Agency,  Privilege,  Malice  and  Intent, 
and  Executors,  show  profound  learning 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  "black 
letter"  law.  They  are  scholarly  pro- 
ductions which  in  the  legal  magasines 
in  which  they  were  first  published  have 
long  been  turned  to  by  the  eager  stu- 
dent. The  introduction  to  the  reprint 
in  1900  of  Montesquieu's  "Esprit  des 
Lois"  and  the  discussion  called  "Law 
in  Science  and  Science  in  Law"  are 
written  in  the  high  tone  characteristic 
of  the  author,  and  treat,  in  a  fashion 
interesting  even  to  the  layman,  broad 
principles  which  go  far  deeper  than  de* 
tails  of  law  either  past  or  present.  The 
book  reveals  great  wisdom  as  well  as 
profound  scholarship. 

What  makes  it  truly  remarkable, 
however.  Is  the  high-minded  way  in 
which  the  author  regards  the  profession 
of  law,  and  the  inspiring  manner  in 
which  by  reason  of  his  point  of  view  he 
writes  on  it.    He  thinks  in  a  noUe  fash- 
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ion  of  life,  and  of  the  practice  of  law 
as  a  way  of  life. 

To  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  the  joy  as  well 
as  the  duty  of  existence  consists  in 
earnest  endeavor.  He  asks,  "Is  life, 
less  than  a  boat-race?  If  a  man  will 
give  all  the  blood  in  his  body  to  win  the 
one,  will  he  not  spend  all  the  might  of 
his  soul  to  prevail  in  the  other?'*  And 
again  he  says  that  it  is  a  legitimate  in- 
quiry for  a  young  man  to  make  when 
he  considers  taking  up  the  practice  of 
law  as  his  life-work,  "What  have  you 
said  to  show  that  I  can  reach  my  own 
spiritual  possibilities  through  such  a 
door  as  this?'*  The  author  is  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  answer.  He  is  clear, 
in  his  own  mind,  "that  a  man  may  live 
greatly  in  the  law  as  well  as  elsewhere; 
that  there  as  well  as  elsewhere  his 
thought  may  find  its  unity  in  an  infin- 
ite perspective."  For  the  true  lawyer 
"no  less  a  history  will  suffice  than  that 
of  the  moral  life  of  his  race,"  and  his 
business  as  a  thinker  "is  to  make 
plainer  the  way  from  one  thing  to  the 
whole  of  things."  These  are  noble 
thoughts  finely  expressed. 

The  bench  and  bar  of  the  country 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  for  the  high  plane  on  which  the 
profession  of  law  is  placed  by  this  book. 
It  should  be  read  by  every  young  man 
about  to  enter  upon  its  tangled  paths. 
To  the  seasoned  practitioner  it  will 
appeal  quite  as  much.  He  will  be  in- 
spired anew  by  having  revived  for 
him  ideals  which,  in  the  hurry  and  dust 
of  day-to-day  legal  conflict  and  con- 
fusion, he  has  probably  found  himself 
too  busy  to  keep  constantly  in  mind. 

A  Shorter  History  of  England  and  Greater 
Britain,  by  Arthur  Lyon  Cross, 
'95,  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1020. 
Professor  Cross  has,  in  this  volume. 


condensed  his  earlier  work  on  the  same 
theme,  and  has  given  us  a  book  of  some 
400,000  words,  which  is  obviously 
meant  primarily  to  serve  as  a  textbook 
for  college  or  university  work.  It  is 
excellently  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  full,  particularly  on  the  political 
and  constitutional  side,  it  is  well  ar- 
ranged and  well  balanced  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  different  periods  of  English 
history,  and  it  is  so  well  written  that  the 
most  unwilling  student  cannot  allege 
that  it  is  hard  to  read.  It  gives  the 
impression  of  being  modeled  somewhat 
on  the  familiar  work  of  Green,  and  if 
it  were  printed  in  a  library  edition,  it 
might  well  bear  comparison  with  that 
history.  It  is,  however,  more  summary 
in  its  treatment  of  the  greater  and  more 
dramatic  moments  of  the  story,  and  it 
uses  the  space  thus  gained  to  mention 
events  that  the  English  historian  found 
it  advisable  to  omit.  Professor  Cross 
is  without  literary  pretension;  he 
writes  simply,  clearly,  directly.  He  has 
the  valuable  gift  of  conciseness.  His 
chapters  on  the  social  and  intellectual 
history  of  the  nation,  and  his  brief 
but  enlightening  characterization  of 
the  chief  political  figures  in  his  story, 
are  excellently  done.  The  person  who 
reads  for  entertainment  or  for  a  broad 
general  view  of  the  course  of  English 
history  might  choose  to  have  these 
passages  extended;  but  one  cannot  see 
that  anything  of  real  importance  has 
been  omitted.  There  is  an  interesting 
chapter  on  the  growth  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  although  Professor  Cross 
has  everywhere  refrained  from  mak- 
ing his  book  a  dogmatic  interpretation 
of  history  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
he  lets  us  see  that  he  feels  the  Em- 
pire to  be  a  force  for  peace  and  progress 
in  the  world,  and  that  he  does  not  sym- 
pathize with  those  in  India,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  Ireland  who  are  working  to 
disrupt  it. 
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The  First  Year  of  the  League  of  Natione, 
by  George  Grafton  Wilson,  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Law,  Har- 
vard University.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  1921. 
This  is  merely  a  very  concise  recapit- 
ulation of  the  activities  of  the  Council 
and  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
League's  existence.  It  contains  almost 
no  comment  on  those  activities,  and 
expresses  no  opinion  on  the  degree  of 
success  that  has  attended  them.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  a  book  to  be  read  for 
entertainment;  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
so  read.  It  is  compact  of  information, 
and  will  prove  a  valuable  book  of  refer- 
ence for  those  who  desire  to  know  ex- 
actly what  the  League  is  actually  doin  j 
to  justify  its  existence.  Incidentally, 
though  the  author  makes  no  attempt 
to  labor  the  point,  we  get  from  it  a  strik- 
ing impression  of  the  difficulties  and 
complexities  that  beset  the  work  of  so 
untried  and  so  far-reaching  an  institu- 
tion. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

'  *«  *  All  publications  received  will  be  acknowledged 
In  this  column.  Works  by  Harvard  men  or  relating 
to  the  University  will  be  noticed  or  reviewed  so  far 
as  is  possible. 

HogjriUMe  Ennland  in  Ike  Seveniia:  the  Diary  of  a 
Young  Ameriean^  1875-1876,  by  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  '74.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  IMl.    Cloth,  illustrated.  S78  pp.  $5. 

The  University  qf  Michigan,  by  Wilfred  Shaw. 
New  York:  Harcourt.  Brace  It  Howe.  19i0. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  864  pp. 

A  New  England  Group  and  Othert:  Shelbums 
Eeeaye,  Elevenik  Series,  by  Paul  Elmer  More,  A.M., 
'0S.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co..  1991.    Cloth,  S87  pp.  K. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  qf  Occupaiione:  a  selected 
Critical  Bibliography  of  the  Common  Occupations 
with  Specific  References  for  Their  Study,  by  Fred- 
erick J.  Allen,  G.S.  *(H-03.  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Guidance,  Harvard  University.  Cambridge:  Har- 
vard University  Press.  IMl.    Cloth.  183  pp. 

The  FirH  Ywr  qf  the  League  qf  Natione,  with  the 
Covenant  qf  the  League  qf  Nation*  in  an  Appendix, 
by  George  Grafton  Wilson.  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  Harvard  University.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co..  IMl.    Cloth,  04  pp 

Le  Oendre  de  Moneieur  Poirier,  par  fimile  Angier 
et  Jules  Sanieau,  edited  with  Introduction,  Notes, 


Exefdaes,  and  Vocabuiaiy  by  Sichmond  Lanria 
Harkins,  *0S.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  k  Co.,  IMl. 
Cloth,  109  pp. 

Cotomba,  par  Prosper  Mkrijobe,  edited  vitk  In- 
troduction, Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabuluy  bj 
Eichnaond  Laurin  Hawkins,  '03.  New  Yoric 
Henry  Holt  It  Co.,  1921.    Cloth,  890  ppu 

En  EepiAa,  by  GuilkrmoRi^'era,  '00, and Heujr 
Grattan  Doyle.  '11.  Boston:  Silver.  Burdett  k 
Co..  1021.    Cb>th.l50pp. 

Word  Finder,  by  Hubert  V.  Coiyell,  '11.  and 
Henry  W.  Holmes,  'OS.  Yonkers-on-Hudsao: 
Wald  Book  Company,  1921.  Cloth.  150  pp.  72 
cents. 

M.  TuUi  Cieeranie  De  Dtekuslione,  Uber  Pn'mu, 
edited  by  Arthur  SUnky  Pease,  '02.  (Univetsity 
of  Illinois  Studies  in  Language  and  Ulemtoic} 
University  of  Illinois,  1921      108  pp.    11.50. 

The  Mm^KiUere,  by  Dane  Cooltdge.  t  '99. 
New  York:  E.  P  Dutton  It  Co.,  192L  Cfetk,  MS 
pp.    •«. 


MARRIAGEa 

V*  It  is  requested  that  wedding  annoanceiiKnti 
be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Ga  aduatsb'  Maoacbi. 
in  order  to  make  this  record  more  nearly  compkte 

1894.  David  Jacque  Gallert  to  Mabd 
Zellner  Andrews*  at  New  York, 
Jan.  27,  1921. 

1897.  Henry  Wainwri^t  Howe  to  Mn. 
Josephine  T.  Atterbury  Potto,  at 
New  York*  April  16,  1921. 

1898.  Frederick  Augustine  S  erling  to 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Williams  McCombs, 
at  Washington,  D.C..  Blay  16, 
1921. 

[1900].  Frank  Spalding  Lewis  to  'Sin. 
Clara  E.  Clarke,  Feb.  24, 1921. 

1900.  Chester  Odiorne  Swain  to  Mrs. 
Florence  Thayer  Cumings,  at 
Brookline,  March  1,  1921. 

1900.  Newell  Whiting  Tilton  to  Mrs. 
EliTabeth  M.  Breese,  at  New 
York,  March  29,  1921. 

1904.  Thomas  Newell  Metcalf  to  Eliza- 
beth Mason  Paine,  at  Brookline, 
April  6,  1921. 

1905.  Fitch  Harrison  Haskell  to  Grace 
Eveleth  Clark,  at  Pasadena,  Cain 
April  12,  1921. 

1905.  John  White  Johnston  to  Con- 
stance Grant,  at  New  York,  N. Yn 
Feb.  17,  1921. 

1907.  Sidney  Parker  Henshaw  to  Ma^ 
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:  garet  Hyde  Hamilton,  at  New 

York.  N.Y.,  Feb.  1,  1921. 
[1908.]   Percival  Gilbert  to  Elisabeth 

Warner,   at    Boston,    April    16, 

1921. 
1908.  Harry  Lambert  Murphy  to  Mrs. 

Jessie  Stewart  Lynch,  at  New 

York.  N.Y.,  March  19,  1921. 
1910.  Richard     Montague     Hunt     to 

Bertha  Aylesworth,  at  Portland, 

Ore.,  March  12,  1921. 

1910.  Samuel  Crocker  Lawrence  to 
Margaret  Eleanor  Gordon,  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  April  28,  1921. 

[1910.1  Robert  Woodward  Morgan  to 
Carol  Kobbe,  at  Bay  Shore,  L.I., 
N.Y.,  April  18,  1921. 

1911.  Francis  Cunningham  to  Yvonne 
Loupret,  at  Lowell,  Feb.  19, 
1921. 

1911.  Frederick  James  Deane  to  Julia 

Shepley    CcoHdge,    at    Boston, 

April  12,  1921. 
1911.  Ray  Potter  Dunning  to  Mildred 

W.    Lewis,   at    Cranford,    N.J., 

April  9,  1921. 
1911.  Seward  Churchyard  Simons  to 

Evelyn  Cunningham,  at  Buffalo, 

N.Y..  April  21.  1921. 
1913.  Willard  Judson  Ball  to  Mildred 

Alberta  Herman,  at  Brookline. 

Feb.  12,  1921. 
[1913.1  Robert  Cochran  Clifford,  Jr..  to 

Mrs.  Rubina  Mildred  Robinson. 

at  Brookline,  March  16.  1921. 
1913.  Hey  ward  Cutting  to  Constance 

Cleveland    Robertson,    at    New 

York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  2.  1921. 
1013.  Robert  Finley  Hawkins  to  Mary 

Marston  Leonard,  at  Belmont, 

Nov.  29,  1920. 
[1013.]  John  Clayton  Milliken  to  Marie 

Madeleine   Gabrielle   Ren^e   de 

Lartigue.  at  Toulouse,  France, 

June  14.  1920. 
1913.  John  Kirtland  Wright  to  Kathar- 
ine   McGiffert.    at   New    York, 

N.Y.,  Jan.  12, 1921. 


1914.  William  Ellery  Bright,  Jr.,  to 
Margaret  Denholm,  at  Worces- 
ter, April  9,  1921. 

1914.  James  Bryant  Conant  to  Grace 
Thayer  Richards,  at  Cambridge, 
April  17,  1921. 

1914.  James  Herbert  Leighton  to  Mar- 
garet Jane  Carver  at  Cambridge, 
May  5,  1921. 

1915.  John  Hopkinson  Baker  to  Eliza- 
beth Carrington  Dabney,  at 
Dallas.  Tex.,  March  2, 1921. 

1915.  Charles  Russell  Codman,  2d.  to 
Theodora  Larocque,  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  March  23.  1921, 

[1915.]  Samuel  Putnam  Farrington  to 
Gwendolyn  Robertson,  at  New 
York,  Feb.  15,  1921. 

1915.  Miles  Pratt  Robinson  to  Helen 
Elizabeth  Keith,  at  Nashua, 
N.H.,  March  19,  1921. 

1916.  Clement  Taggart  Bates  to  Ethel 
C.  French,  at  Cambridge,  Sept. 
18,  1920. 

1916.  John  Jacob  Frenning  to  Mary 
Chilton  Esty,  at  Brookline,  Feb. 
22,  1921. 

1917.  Harold  Stephen  Anderson  to  Dor- 
othy Josephine  Holland,  at  New 
York.  April  8,  1921. 

1917.  Francis  Higginson  Cabot,  Jr., 
to  Currie  Duke  Mathews,  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  18,  1921. 

1917.  Harold  Homer  Davis  to  Alice 
Troy,  at  Providence,  R.I.,  March 
17.  1921. 

1917.  Lorenzo  Barry  Day  to  Geraldine 
Garrison,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
April  11,  1921. 

1917.  Donald  Smith  Gates  to  Mary 
Elinor  Stinson,  at  Boston,  Feb. 
25,  1921. 

1917.  James  Windsor  Hubbell  to  Har- 
riet Cox  Parnell,  at  Sacramento, 
Cal..  Jan.  26.  1921. 

1917.  John  Saxton  Kent,  Jr.,  to  Mar- 
garet Mary  Agnew,  at  Paterson, 
N.J..  April  23,  1921. 
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[1917.]  Frederic  M.  Seeger  to  Dorothy 

Kauffman,    at    Lincoln,    Neb.« 

Feb.  1,  1921. 
1918.  David  Bollard  Arnold  to  Virginia 

Baker,  at  Chestnut  Hill,  May  7, 

1921. 
1918.  David  Gregg  to  M.  Lillian  Beck, 

at  Brookline,  March  19,  1921. 
[1918.]  Howard  Eliot  Huckins  to  Ida 

May  Latil,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.» 

Feb.  17,  1921. 
1918.  Martin  S.  Swanson  to  Hazel  A. 

Philbrook,   at   Winthrop,    April 

30,  1921. 

1918.  Charles  Wilson  Taintor,  2d,  to 
Elizabeth  Wood  Tabor,  at  Cam- 
bridge,  April  30,  1921. 

[1919.]  Franklin  Warren  Hobbs,  Jr., 
to  Ebie  Haskell  Pierce,  at  New 
Bedford.  April  2.  1921. 

1919.  Albert  La  Pool  Strehlke  to  Ruth 
M.  Brandon,  at  Portland,  Me., 
AprU  18,  1921. 

1920.  Ernest  Van  Rensselaer  Stires  to 
Louise  Homer,  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  April  12,  1921. 

1921.  Ambrose  Ely  Chambers  to  Mary 
E.  Billard,  at  Boston,  April  2, 
1921. 

[1922.1  Wynant  Davis  Hubbard  to 
Margaret  Carson,  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  Feb.  5,  1921. 

D.M.D.  1886.  Waldo  Elias  Boardman 
to  Mary  Ellen  Townsend,  at 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  Feb.  14,  1921. 

D.M.D.  1914.  George  Nathan  Abbott  to 
Dorothy  Gurney,  at  Brighton,  Me.» 
April  21,  1921. 

D.M.D.  1917.  Harold  Arthur  Carnes 
to  Helen  Carleton,  at  Reading, 
April  16,  1921. 

L.S.  189^-01.  Ledyard  Cogswell,  Jr.,  to 
Dorothy  Treat  Arnold,  at  Al- 
bany, N.Y.,  Feb.  1,  1921. 

LL.B.  1920.  Alexander  Burgess  Royce 
to  Barbara  Burgess,  at  Dedham, 
March  12,  1921. 

A.M.  (Hon.)  1903.  George  Foster  Pea- 


bodj  to  Mrs.  Katrina  Trask,  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.,  Feb.  5, 
1921. 

M.D.  1919.  Joe  Vincent  Meigs  to  Eliza- 
beth Wallace,  at  Fitchburg,  AprU 
2,  1921. 

M.D.  1920.  George  Mansfield  Craig 
to  Alice  M.  West,  at  Newton 
Centre,  Feb.  3,  1921. 

NECROLOGY. 
0ra)nate<« 

The  College. 
18C0.  Henry  Brace  Scott,  LL.B.,  d.  at 

Burlington,  la.,  Feb.  22, 1921. 
1863.  Charles    Marsh    Foster,   d.   at 

Derry,  N.H.,  March  14, 1921. 

1865.  George  Harrison  Mifflin,  d.  at 
Boston,  April  5,  1921. 

1866.  Samuel  Carroll  Derby,  A.M..  d. 
at  Columbus,  O.,  March  28, 
1921. 

1869.  Charles  Latham  Hayward,  A.M., 
d.  at  Boston,  Feb.  20  1921. 

1870.  Henry  Lincoln  Clapp,  d.  at  Mel- 
rose, Feb.  9,  1921. 

1870.  Edward  Dudley,  d.  at  Camden, 
N.J.,  Sept.  13,  1920. 

1871.  William  Fiske  Whitney,  M.D.,  d. 
at  Boston,  March  4.  1921. 

1872.  Charles  Howland  Russell,  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  19.  1921. 

1875.  Homer  Bartlett  Richardson,  d. 

at  Boston,  April  11,  1921. 
1877.  Dexter  Lyman  Stone,  d.  at  Brat- 

tieboro,  Vt.,  April  2,  1921. 
1879.  John  Gavin  Morris,  M.D.,  d.  at 

South  Boston,  April  14,  1021. 

1881.  Dudley  Bowditch  Fay,  d.  at 
Boston,  Feb.  7,  1921. 

1882.  Franklin  Arthur  Dakin,  A.M.,  d. 
at  Haverford,  Pa.,  April  26, 1921. 

1883.  John  Downer  Pennock,  d.  at 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  March  11, 1921. 

1884.  Charles  Coleman  Allen,  d.  at 
Troy,  O.,  Jan.  1,  1921. 
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1887.  Arthur  Mark  Cummings,  d.  at 
West  CoUingwood,  N.J.,  March 
14,  1921. 

1887.  Charles  Sproull  Thompson,  d.  at 
Bangor,  Me.,  Jan.  SO,  1921. 

1888.  Herbert  Haviland  Field,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  d.  at  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
April  5,  1021. 

1888.  William  Henry  Furness,  8d,  d. 
at  Wallingford,  Pa.,  Aug.  11, 
1920. 

1898.  Charles  Sumner  Hawes,  d.  at  Chi- 
cago, lU.,  April  22,  1921. 

1897.  Daniel  James  Shea,  d.  at  Boston, 
Jan.  11,  1921. 

1899.  Henry  Payson  Dowst,  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  March  18,  1921. 

1899.  Stanley  Wilson  Merrell.  LL.B., 
d.  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  14, 1921. 

1899.  Edgar  Walter  Roovers,  d.  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  March  24,  1920. 

1899.  Fen  ton  Tomlinson,  d.  at  New 
York.  N.Y.,  March  20,  1921. 

1900.  Leo  LeGay  Burley,  d.  at  London, 
England,  March  9,  1921. 

1903.  Charles  Joseph  Francis  O'Brien, 
d.  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Feb.  14, 
1921. 

1904.  Lyon  Cobb,  d.  at  Chicago,  HI., 
Feb.  25,  1021. 

1905.  Walworth  Campbell  Cody,  d.  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  6,  1921. 

1906.  Rollin  McCulIoch  Gallagher, 
A.M.,  d.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb. 
21,  1921. 

1914.  William  Wilder  Rice,  d.  at  Wor- 
cester, March  13,  1921. 

1917.  James  Warren  Feeney,  d.  at 
Littleton,  Feb.  16,  1921. 

1021.  Richard  Blynn  Vamum,  d.  at 
Paris,  France,  March  6,  1921. 

Scientific  School. 
1004.  Eliot  Nichok  Smith,  d.  at  Arling- 
ton, Feb.  17,  1921. 

ChraduaU  School  cf  ArU  and  Stjiienees. 
1010.  Arthur  Lewis  McCobb,  A.M.,  d. 


at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  Jan. 

30,  1921. 
1912.  Irving  Angell  Field,  A.M.,  d.  at 

Worcester,  Feb.  14,  1921. 
1917.  Herbert     Frank     Schuchmann, 

A.M.,  d.  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Feb. 

25,  1921. 

Medical  School, 
1866.  Alfred  Bennison  Atherton,  d.  at 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  March  7,  1921. 

1869.  Andrew  Jackson  Stevens,  d.  at 
Maiden,  Feb.  22,  1021. 

1872.  Wallace  Williams  Lovejoy,  A.M., 
S.T.D.,  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  April  8, 
1021. 

1870.  Edward  Josiah  Ruddock,  d.  at 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  Feb.  6,  1021. 

1881.  Milo  Augustus  Jewett,  d..  at 
Trondhjem,  Norway,  in  March, 
1021. 

1806.  Walter  Green  Sullivan,  d.  at 
Providence,  R.I.,  Feb.  13,  1021. 

Law  School. 

1854.  Phillips  Phoenix,  d.  at  New  York, 
N.Y.,  AprU  11,  1021. 

1876.  Patrick  Joseph  McCarthy,  d.  at 
Providence,  R.I.,  March  13, 
1021. 

1802.  Orray  Taft  Sherman,  d.  at  Wor- 
cester, Feb.  6.  1021. 

1807.  Edward  Sandford,  d.  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  10,  1021. 

1800.  Fayette  Smith  Munro,  d.  at  High- 
land Park,  lU.,  Jan.  10,  1021. 

1001.  William  Frank  McCombs,  d.  at 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  Feb.  22, 1021. 

Dental  School 
1870.  George   Luther    Parmele,    d.    at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  3,  1921. 

Ceiii|i9r8tp  fitmhm* 

The  College. 
1869.  Francis   Mason   Learned,  d.  at 

Boston,  March  14,  1921. 
1892.  Winslow  Clark,  d.  at  Shoreham, 

Vt.,  Feb.  16,  1921. 
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1896.  Edmund  Eltinge  Van  der  Burgh, 
d.  at  Phoenix,  Am.,  March  19» 
1921. 

1907.  Louis  Starr,  Jr.,  d.  at  London, 
England,  April  18,  1921. 

1916.  Eugene  Paul  Holcomb,  d.  at 
Rapid  City,  S.D.,  Jan.  10, 1921. 

1918-20.  Lee  Ming  Tsaon,  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Feb.  18,  1920. 

1921.  Edson  J^indsey  Crafts,  d.  at 
Huntington,  March  24,  1921. 

1921.  Francis  Underwood  Perry,  d.  at 
Florence,  Italy,  in  March,  1921. 

1923.  Gerhard  Christian  August  Fetzer, 
d.  at  Cambridge,  April  21,  1921. 

Scientific  School. 
1896-98.  Nathaniel  Johnson  Rust,  Jr., 

d.  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  March 

25,  1921. 
1901-05.  Wilson  Chase  Dexter,  d.  at 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  6,  1921. 

Law  School. 
1866-67.  John  WoodbridgePatton,  A.M., 

d.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  21, 

1921. 
1870-71.  James    John    Kane,    d.    at 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,    March    10, 

1921. 
1883-84.  Francis  Porter  Lowrey,  d.  at 

New  York,  N.Y.,  April  16,  1918. 
1903-04.  George  Unangst  Wenner,  d.  at 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  May  30,  1920. 
1905-08.  Thomas  Dunham  Luce.  Jr., 

d.   at   Nashua,   N.H.,   Feb.   25, 

1921. 
1919-20.  Roy  Wilmington    Henderson, 

d.  at  Brookline,  March  18,  1920. 

Medical  School. 

1913-15.  Lawrence    Chesley    Chishohn, 

d.  at  Boston,  April  2,  1921. 

UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

The  Harvard  Summer  School  will 
open  on  July  5  and  will  continue  as 
usual    for    six    weeks.     About    thirty 


courses  in  Education  will  be  given  dur- 
ing the  session. 

G.  H.  Parker,  '87,  Professor  of  ZoSl- 
ogy,  and  E.  W.  Forbes,  *95,  Director  of 
the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  have  served  as 
Western  .Exchange  Professors  during 
the  second  half  year. 

The  original  draft  of  "  America,"  hj 
Samuel  Francis  Smith,  1829,  has  been 
on  view  in  the  Treasure  Room  of  the 
Wldener  Library. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School 
has  decided  to  offer  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medical  Sciences,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  attract  men  who  are  interested 
in  the  scientific  aspect  of  medicine  as 
distinguished  from  the  clinical. 

The  Harvard  University  Library  is 
the  third  largest  library  in  the  country, 
being  exceeded  in  size  only  by  the  Con- 
gressional Library  at  Washington  and 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  The 
volumes  and  pamphlets  in  the  Harvard 
University  Library  number  2,018,000. 
Of  these  more  than  200,000  volumes  are 
in  the  Law  School  Library.  At  the 
Widener  Library,  during  the  ycarlOllh 
20,  114,219  books  were  lent  for  house 
use,  or  use  in  the  reading  room,  studies, 
or  cubicles. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  John  Knowles 
Paine,  Harvard  University  has  received 
a  fund  of  over  $61,000  to  endow  two 
traveling  fellowships  in  music,  with 
stipends  of  $1400  each.  The  bequest 
was  left  in  memory  of  John  Knowles 
Paine,  Professor  of  Music  from  1875  to 
1905.  The  fellowships  will  be  open  to 
undergraduates,  except  freshmen,  and 
to  resident  students  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  observance  of  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  John  Keats 
there  were  assembled  for  exhibition  in 
the  Treasure  Room  of  the  Widener 
Library  many  Keats  manuscripts  and 
original  editions,  lent  from  the  collec- 
tions of  J.  P.  Morgan,  *89,  F.  B.  Bemis, 
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and  Miss  Amy  Lowell,  together  with  a 
number  of  reproduced  portraits  and 
sketches,  and  photographs  from  the 
collection  of  L.  A.  Holman. 

A  fellowship  in  Roosevelt  Research 
was  establbhed  for  the  half  year  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association.  The  holder  of  it  was 
Marcus  L.  Hansen,  Grad.  '17-18,  '19-20. 
of  Iowa  City,  la.  His  task  has  been  to 
gather  all  the  available  material  about 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  life  as  an  under- 
graduate. 

A  bill  providing  that  the  President 
and  Fellows  and  the  Board  of  Overseers 
may  determine  the  method  of  voting 
for  Overseers  has  passed  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature.  Hitherto  the 
Legislature  has  been  the  only  body 
which  could  change  the  method  of 
electing  Overseers. 

At  the  end  of  the  mid-year  period 
degrees  were  bestowed  on  163  students; 
the  degree  of  A.B.  was  conferred  upon 
87  men.  About  half  of  this  number 
received  the  degree  "for  honorable 
service  in  the  war";  they  had  com- 
pleted three  quarters  of  the  regular 
requirements  for  the  degree.  A  war 
degree  was  conferred  posthumously 
upon  David  S.  Laird,  '19,  of  Amherst, 
N.S.,  who  entered  Harvard  in  1915 
from  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  soon 
afterwards  enlisted  in  the  Canadian 
Army.  He  returned  to  college  in  1919, 
and  died  last  August.  Richard  Blynn 
Varnum,  '21,  of  Jerome,  Idaho,  re- 
ceived a  war  degree.  He  died  in  Paris 
on  March  6.  He  had  been  studying 
at  the  University  of  Toulouse  as  the 
holder  of  an  American  Field  Service 
Fellowship. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  has  limited  the  num- 
ber of  men  it  will  admit  to  its  entering 
class  next  year  to  800. 

A  number  of  illuminated  manuscripts 
from    the    Pierpont    Morgan    Library 


have  been  exhibited  in  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum. 

The  "47  Workshop"  players  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  G.  P.  Baker 
gave  performances  in  New  York  City, 
Utica,  Buffalo^  and  Cleveland,  during 
the  week  of  the  spring  vacation. 

Professor  G.  H.  Parker  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Harvard 
Zoological  Laboratory,  to  take  the 
place  of  Professor  £.  L.  Mark,  who  is 
retiring  from  active  teaching  with  the 
title  of  Professor  Emeritus. 

The  New  England  Federation  of 
Harvard  Clubs  held  a  "Graduates' 
Day"  in  Cambridge  on  Saturday,  May 
81,  at  the  invitation  of  the  University. 

The  Harvard  Roll  of  Honor,  as  re- 
vised by  the  War  Records  Office,  now 
contains  the  names  of  369  Harvard  men 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war.  Of 
these,  164  were  killed  in  action  or  died 
of  wounds,  188  died  of  disease,  38  were 
killed  in  airplane  accidents  or  died  as  a 
result  of  them,,  and  84  died  from  other 
causes. 

VARU. 

INTEGER  VITAE  OR  AS  YOU  WEBR: 

Bt  W.  R.  Bukukgaxx,  '18. 

Trihk  you  I,  who  onoe  have  taated 
Thine  especial  joys  and  fears. 
Fairest  Cambridge,  when  I  wasted 
Hiose  particular  four  years. 

Think  you  I,  who  now  must  struggle 
For  my  living,  have  forgot 
How  with  thee  I  learned  to  joggle 
Education?    I  have  not 

I  remember,  I  remember 
Days  of  spring  and  autumn  time. 
Not  to  mention  bleak  December    j 
So  essentia]  to  my  rhyme. 

Was  it  in  the  spring  or  fall  I 

Rowed,  boxed,  swam  and  golfed  and  rodiP  , 

I  can't  say;  yet  I  recall  I 

Didn't  do  athletics  much; 

But  I  know  I  played  some  game  .  .  .  Bridge? 
Checkers,  dominoes,  or  chess. 
In  those  dreamy  da.vs  at  Cambridge  — 
It  escapes  me  I  confess. 
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Did  I  cUnoe?    Or,  blosUng,  Btunmcr 
WonU  of  love  in  Bnttk  Hall? 
Did  I  sing,  or  throw  the  faammtr? 
VeiyUttfeJfatAll 

Did  I  ftody  stars  or  statki, 
Epictetiu  or  PhU  £^ 
Was  it  Nolen  or  quadratic! 
That  determined  my  A.B.? 

Did  I  ever  risk  my  limbs  on 
Running  track  or  skating  rinkP 
Did  I  ever  read  the  Crinuonf 
Very  rarely,  I  should  think. 

Could  I  ever  boast  to  kaov  well 
Members  of  the  Faculty? 
Did  I  call  on  Mr.  Lowdl 
Sunday  afternoons  at  tea? 

Did  I  sometimes  go  and  ramble 
By  the  Charles  and  watch  the  Ciew? 
Did  I  drink,  perhaps,  or  gaanble? 
What  the  devil  did  I  do? 

I  don't  know,  but  I  am  oertaia 
I  remember  through  my  tears. 
What  a  pleasant  place  thou  wert  in 
Those  irrevocable  yean. 

And  when  I  am  old  and  spaTined, 
If  the  railroad  fares  go  down, 
I'll  pawn  everything  I  have  and 
Go  and  visit  Cambridge  town. 

[Hanari  Lampoon.] 

A  VALENTINE  FOR  DEAN  BRIGGS. 

Bt  H.  W.  H.  Powel^  '00. 

You    teach    Browning?     Well,    you    used    to; 

Made  us  read  the  crsrptic  bird; 
Here's  a  Valentine  for  you,  six,  here's  a  faint  and 

fleeting  word 
On  the  last  athletic  triuBph  ww  by  Yale,  not  die- 
interred  .  .  . 

Gabriel's  trump  could  not  arouse  her,  she  will 

never  reappear 
Undefeated,  as  we  knew  her,  when  she  held  her 

title  clear 
To  the  great  blue-bellied  Triumph  stretching  on 

from  year  to  year. 


In  those  years  of  Yale's  abuadaooe,  ere  she  looeed 
her  deadly  damp. 

Who  psepared  her  gaudy  oanqMsta,  who  aronnd 
\\}f.  evening  lawwp 

Coached  the  coaches  at  New  Haven?  Yoa  re- 
member Waller  Canqt  .  .  . 

Grim,     resourceful,     cautions,     patienL    Dimly 

might  we  then  discern 
Any  chance  to  break  the  shackle*.    Stifl  yo«  bade 

us  live  and  learn; 
Never  doubting  right  would  nmquer  or  the  longest 
I  would  turn. 


When  they  bind  their  crown  of  laurel  ooto  Hangib- 

ton's  hairless  bean. 
Do  they  think  of  you,  I  woader;  do  they  know  tlie 

smiling  Dean 
Was  the  doaest  thing  to  Cato  Harvard  Yard  Wm 

ever  seen? 

After  thirty  years  of  g^ry,  full  of  honor  and  re- 
nown. 

Camp  went  back  to  making  dockwotka,  mad  the 
star  of  Yale  went  down. 

Princeton  trimmed  them,  made  them  fihe  it.  So 
did  Colgate.    So  did  Brown. 

Wash  and  Jeff  harpooned  them  fredy.    Boaten 

knocked  them  for  a  goal. 
Harvard's  annual  performance  must  have  y 

your  iron  soul 
When  the  froglike  choras  faltered  in  thdr  1 

haunted  BowL 

What  of  Camp?    That  restless  spirit,  kapiag  on 

from  plan  to  plan. 
Took  Apollo  for  his  model,  made  him  out  of  Cal- 
iban 
By  his  "Daily  Doien  "  system  for  the  Tired  But- 

ness  Man. 

Is  it  true  that  you  have  tried  it?    Is  it  true  that  yoa 

relent? 
Giving  Camp  a  final  triumph,  unexpected.  Heaven 

aent  — 
"Ed  Ddtnda:*  muttered  Cato.    Yale  baa  goae 

where  Caithage  went 

yJaQftord  Xtfnpooa.] 
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CHECKING  ACCOUNTS  SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 

Cambridge  Trust  Company 

1336  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  COR.  HOLYOKE  ST. 

CAM  BRIDGE,  MASS. 


ITS  CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO   HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  ITS 
EFFICIENT   METHODS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  COURTEOUS 
TREATMENT    OF    PATRONS,  ARE    SpME    OF   THE    REA- 
SONS WHY  THIS  BANKING   INSTITUTION   IS 

The  Choice  of  Many  Harvard  Men 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 


THE 

FIRST  National  Bank 

of  boston 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits 

$37,500,000 

Deposits  Total  Resources 

$185,000,000     $265,000,000 

Graduates  will  please  mention  their  magoMsne 
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ELLIOTT,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

AUDITORS 

COST  ACCOUNTANTS 

TAX  CONSULTANTS 


BOSTON 

673  BOYLSTON  STREET 


NEW  YORK 

2  RECTOR  STREET 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

60  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON 
NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 


Investment  Securities 
Foreign  Exchange 

Letters  of  Credit 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO.,  LONDON 


Graduates  will  please  mention  their  magazine 
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The  Difficult  Art 
of  Giving  Away  Money 

J.T  has  been  left  for  the  present  age  to  discover  that  it  is  often  more 
difficult  to  give  away  money  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  always  be 
meeting  a  need,  than  it  is  to  make  it.  Making  a  gift  or  bequest  that  is  to 
support  some  institution  or  charity  in  perpetuity  is  a  difficult  matter.  Gifts 
and  bequests  left  to  some  institution  that  meets  a  need  today,  may  become 
valueless  in  the  future. 


By  making  gifts  and  bequests  to 
the  Permanent  Charity  Fund, 
you  may  be  sure  that  your  gift 
will  never  outgrow  its  useful- 
ness. If  the  present  need  dis- 
appears, the  Committee  of  the 
Fund  can  use  the  money  for 
some  new  need  arising  in  the 
future. 


Small  gifts,  as  well  as  lai^ 
help  to  increase  the  income 
from  the  Permanent  Charity 
Fund.  Before  making  a  gift 
or  a  bequest,  we  invite  you  to 
consult  our  officers  about  this 
Fund,  believing  that  you  will 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing gifts  through  its  agency. 


Boston  Safe  Deposit  & 
Trust  CoMPA]>ry^ 

100  Franklin  Street,  at  Arch  and  Devonshire  Streets 


GraJuaies  toUl  please  mention  their  magannt 
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SPENCER   R.  HILL 
DANIEL  W.   QURNETT 
QEORQE   PUTNAM 
Q.  A.  SHAW  McKEAN 
ARTHUR  T.  LYMAN 

HENRY   C.  WILEY.  •PECIAL 
Wm.   LOWELL   PUTNAM.  •PCCIAL 

Richardson,  Hill  &  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1870 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

50  Congress  Street 
BOSTON 
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Security 

and 

Service 

THE  two  essentials  of  banking  are  security  and  service. 
During  its  eighty-nine  years,  this  bank  has  grown  to  a 
position  of  financial  strength  by  the  practice  of  banking  methods 
which  assure  to  depositors  the  security  of  their  funds. 

On  this  foundation,  it  has  developed  a  broad  range  of  service 
by  which  it  seeks  to  promote  the  financial  and  business  interests 
of  its  customers. 

The  Merchants  National  Bank 

of  Boston 

Capital  Surplus  and  Undivided 

$3,000,000  Profits  over  $5,000,000 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Estabrook  &  Co. 

Sound  Investment  Securities 

15  State  Street         24  Broad  Street 
Boston  New  York 

SPRINGFIELD  PROVIDENCE 

Members  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 
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HUNTINGTON    SCHOOL 

Prepares  especially  for  Harvard  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.    Small 
ses.     Lower  school  for  boys  from  8  to  15.     Supervised  play  and  work.    A  limited  num- 
ber of  scholarships  for  boys  of  exceptional  character  and  ability. 

IRA  A.  FLINNER  (Harvard)^  Headmaster^  320  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  17 


TUTORING  IN  CAMBRIDGE 

A  Quarter  Century  Record  of  Success 

Preparation  by  Experienced  Teachers  for  Harvard 

Examinations. 

Newly  equipped  laboratories  and  class-rooms. 

WILUAM  W.  NOLEN 
Little  Hall,  1352  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge 

Telephone  Cavibridge  tsy 


TUTORING    IN  CAMBRIDGE 

With  Experienced  Assistants.  Thorough  preparation  for 
College.  Supervision  of  students'  work  throughout  the  year. 
Also  tutoring  in  College  Courses.  Reference,  by  permission, 
to  Harvard  officials  and  instructors. 

CHARLES  S.  MOORE,  A.B..  A.M.  (Harvard.) 

Assistant  Recorder  of  Harvard  College,  1903-11 
rw.  231^-W  10  Frost  St.,  Cambridge  40,  Mass. 


Har^arb  ©ental  ^cl)ooI 

All  candidates  for  admis.sion  holding  a  degree  in  letters,  science,  or  medicine,  from  a  recognized 
college  or  scientific  school,  or  a  certificate  of  having  passed  an  examination  for  admittance  to  Harvard 
College,  or  any  other  reputable  college  of  letters,  are  admitted  without  examination.  Candidates  who 
have  completed  a  four  year  scientific  or  classical  course  in  a  reputable  high  school  may  be  admitted 
under  certain  conditions,  without  entrance  examination,  each  case  to  be  decided  upon  its  merits.  All 
other  candidates  must  pass  an  examination. 

Rkquirements  for  the  degree:  Every  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must  have 
studied  dentistry  four  full  years,  have  spent  at  least  one  continuous  year  at  this  school,  and  have 
passed  an  examination  on  all  of  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  course  taken. 

The  fifty-second  year  of  the  school  began  September  20,  1920.  For  additional  information  or  cata- 
logue, address 

Dr.  EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  Dean, 

Longwood  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

ItatD  ^cJ)ool  of  3|arbarlf  ?antbers;ttp 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  following  persons  will  be  admitted  as  regular  students  and  candidates  for  a 
degree :  — 

Graduates  of  Colleges  of  high  grade. 

Graduates  of  other  Colleges  of  approved  standing  who  ranked  in  the  first  third  of 
the  Class  during  the  Senior  year. 

The  following  persons  will  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students :  — 

Graduates  of  approved  Law  Schools  having  a  three-year  course  for  their  degree. 

Unclassified  students  are  not  eligible  for  a  degree. 

The  School  opened  in  1920  on  Monday,  September  27. 

Persons  wishing  further  information  are  advised  to  communicate  with 

THE   SECRETARY,   Harvard  Law  School, 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Graduates  will  please  mention  their  magazine 
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HUNTINGTON    SCHOOL 

Prepares  especially  for  Harvard  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Small 
classes.  Lower  school  for  boys  from  8  to  15.  Supervised  play  and  work.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  scholarships  for  boys  of  exceptional  character  and  ability. 

IRA  A.  FLINNER  (Harvard),  Headmaster,  320  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  17 


Tutoring  for  Harvard 

Preparatioa  by  experienced  teachers,  with  first- 
class  facilities  for  instnictioo  and  for  liyin| 
accommodations  for  pupils  from  a  distance. 
Address  for  descriptive  booklet 

WllUam  W.  Nolen»  A.M. 
ISfS  MniMfliiMftf  Ave«CuRkrf«««. 


TUTORING    IN  CAMBRIDGE 

With  Experienced  Assistants.  Thorough  prepotatioB  f«r 
College.  Supervision  of  students'  work  throughout  the  year. 
Also  tutoring  in  College  Courses.  Refereocey  by  ] 
to  Harvard  officials  and  instructors. 

CHARLES  S.  MOWB,  A.B..  A.M.  (ItarvonL) 
Assistant  Recorder  of  Harvard  College,  i9o»-xi 
Tgl.  2316'W  10  Prast  St.,  i 


All  candidates  for  admission  holdinfi^  a  deeree  in  letters,  science,  or  medicine,  from  a  recognized 
college  or  scientific  school,  or  a  certificate  of  having  passed  an  examination  for  admittance  to  Hanrani 
College,  or  any  other  reputable  college  of  letters,  are  admitted  without  examination.  Candidates  who 
have  completed  a  four  year  scientinc  or  classical  course  in  a  reputable  high  school  may  be  admitted 
under  certain  conditions,  without  entrance  examination,  each  case  to  be  decided  upon  its  merits.  Afl 
other  candidates  must  pass  an  examination. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  :  Every  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must  have 
studied  dentistij  four  full  vears,  have  spent  at  least  one  continuous  year  at  this  school,  and  have 
passed  an  exammation  on  all  of  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  course  taken. 

The  fifty-second  year  of  the  school  will  begin  September  20,  1920.  For  additional  information  or  cata- 
logue, address 

Dr.  EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  Dean,     . 
Longwood  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

£ato  ^dbool  of  j^arbarli  Wini'titv^its 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  following  persons  will  be  admitted  as  regular  students  and  candidates  for  a 
degree : — 
Graduates  of  Colleges  of  high  grade. 

Graduates  of  other  Colleges  of  approved  standing  who  ranked  in  the  first  third  of 
the  Class  during  the  Senior  year. 

The  following  persons  will  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students :  -~ 

Graduates  of  approved  Law  Schools  having  a  three-year  course  for  their  degree. 

Unclassified  students  are  not  eligible  for  a  degree. 

The  School  will  open  in  1920  on  Monday,  September  27. 

Persons  wishing  further  information  are  advised  to  communicate  with 

THE   SECRETARY,   Harvard  Law  Sckeai, 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
GraduaUs  wiii  phase  mention  their  magaufu 
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The  Browne  and  Nichols 

Automobile  Insurance 

School  for  Boys 

FIRE  AND  ACCIDENT 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

38lh  year  began  SepL  27,  1920. 

Best  Companies  at  Lowest  Rates 

Nichols  Field,  playground  on  Charles  River, 

ALSO 

opposite  Soldiers  Field. 

All  Other  Kinds  of  Insurance 

Preparatory  Department  for  younger  boys. 

GEORGE  H.  BROWNE,  TS, 

ROBT.  A.  BOIT  &  CO. 

ReV.  WILLARD  REED,  '91. 

40  Kilby  Street,  Boston 

CAMBRIDGE  REAL  ESTATE 

CHARLES  RIVER  TRUST  CCNPANY 

•              When  your  son  or  daughter  comes 

Residence,  Business  and  Investment  Piroperty 

to  school  in  Cambridge 

STMT  AH  ACCOUHT  HERE 

BENJAMIN  P.  ELLIS 

Checking  Account 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

ud 

Savings  Department 

EDWARD  A.  ANDREWS 

Trust  Department 

(SooEsediiig  Ellis  &  MeUedie) 

Total  RMOurces,  $4^64  J17UI4 

**89  7earsofs«nrlce** 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 

LUCE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

71-73  Murray  St»  New  TorK       8  Bosworth  Su,  Boston 

Employs  about  80  persons  in  reading  more  newspapers  and 
periodicals  than  are  read  by  any  other  office  in  the  world,  who 
cut  from  them  —  to  order  —  matter  for  Public  Men,  Officials, 
Financiers,  Lawyers,  Reformers,  Authors,  Candidates,  and  others 
with  a  personal  interest;  Organizations  of  all  kinds;  Railroad, 
Insurance,  Manufacturing,  and  other  Corporations ;  Contractors, 
Supply  Houses,  and  all  sorts  of  business  concerns  that  seek  con- 
tracts or  trade  from  a  distance,  and  want  to  know  of  chances 
to  do  business. 

Booklet^  termsj  and  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  helpy  sent  on  request 

DEALEBS  IN  NEWSPAPEB  INFOBMAHON 
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The  Browne  and  Nichols 
School  for  Boys 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
39th  year  begins  SepL  26,  1921. 

Automobile  Insurance 

FIRE  AND  ACCIDENT 
Best  Companies  at  Lowest  Rates 

Nichols  Field,  playground  on  Charles  River, 
opposite  Soldiers  Field. 

Preparatory  Department  for  younger  boys. 

GEORGE  H.  BROWNE,  *78, 

WILLARD  REED,  '91. 

ALSO 

All  Other  Kinds  of  Insurance 

ROBT.  A.  BOIT  &  CO. 
40  Kilby  Street,  Boston 

CAMBIUDGE  REAL  ESTATE 

CHARLES  RIVER  TRUST  COiPAlY 

Residence,  Business  and  Investment  Property 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  University 

BENJAMIN  P.  ELLIS 
EDWARD  A.  ANDREWS 

(Succeeding  Ellis  &  Melledge) 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

When  your  son  or  daughter  conieB 
to  school  in  Cambridge 

START  AN  ACCOUNT  HERE 
Checking  Account 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
Savings  Department 
Trust  Department 

Total  Resources,  $4,613,898.94 

'  *  89  yean  of  serrioe  " 
HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 

LUCE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

71-73  Murray  St,  New  TorK       8  Bosworth  Su,  Boston 

Employs  about  80  persons  in  reading  more  newspapers  and 
periodicals  than  are  read  by  any  other  office  in  the  world,  who 
cut  from  them  —  to  order  —  matter  for  Public  Men,  Officials, 
Financiers,  Lawyers,  Reformers,  Authors,  Candidates,  and  others 
with  a  personal  interest ;  Organizations  of  all  kinds ;  Railroad, 
Insurance,  Manufacturing,  and  other  Corporations;  Contractors, 
Supply  Houses,  and  all  sorts  of  business  concerns  that  seek  con- 
tracts or  trade  from  a  distance,  and  want  to  know  of  chances 
to  do  business. 

Booklet^  termsy  and  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  help^  sent  on  request 

DEALERS  IN  NEWSPAPER  INFORMATION 
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COLBURN'S  Watch  &  Clock  Shop 

REUABLE  REPAIRING  IN  AIX  ITis  BRANCHES 

Oldest  Jewelry  Elstabiishment  in  City.     Telephone  your  Orders  Camb.  5343 
10  BoyUton  Street  ((otmerly  1432  MaoachiuetU  Avenue) 

HARVARD  SQ.,  CAMBRIDGE 


Parkinson  &  Burr 

53  STATE  STREET 

BOSTON 

7  WALL  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


SECURITY  -  CONVENIENCE 
SERVICE 

The  modem  constmction  of 
our  vaults,  the  completeness  of 
their  equipment,  and  the  conven- 
ient location  of  our  three  offices, 
enable  us  to  offer  the  highest  in 
Safe  Deposit  service. 

STATE  STREET  TRUST  CO. 

ALLAN  FORBES.  Pre*. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


PLANTATION 
GAME  TRAILS 

Archibald  Rutledge 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  Southerner  by  birth  and  owns  an  ancestral  plantation  in 
the  Santee  River  country  of  South  Carolina,  —  the  sportsman's  paradise  of  the  South. 
The  pursuit  of  alligators,  as  well  as  deer,  wild  turkey,  and  the  more  usual  game  of  ducks 
and  geese,  adds  a  certain  local  flavor,  as  does  the  background  of  Southern  forests  and 
swamps.  It  is  a  singularly  readable  and  absorbing  book,  and  the  admirable  collection 
of  photographs  which  illustrate  it,  make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  sportsman's 
books  of  the  last  few  years.     $3.50. 

Boston   HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY   New  York 
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COLBURN'S  Watch  &  Clock  Shop 

RELIABLE  REPAIRING  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

Oldest  Jeweliy  EUublishment  in  City.     Telephone  your  Orders  Camb.  5343 
10  Boybton  Street  (ioimerly  1432  MaMachiuelU  Avenue) 

HARVARD  SQ.,  CAMBRIDGE 


Parkinson  &  Burr 

53  STATE  STREET 

BOSTON 

7  WALL  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


GREAT  or  SMALL 

¥ 

In  our  Banking  Department, 
the  experience  of  thirty  years 
has  fostered  a  policy  of  sound 
principle  and  personal  attention 
which  can  serve  alike  the  fullest 
requirements  of  the  corf)oration 
or  the  individual. 

STATE  STREET  TRUST  CO. 

ALLAN  FORBES,  Pres. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Good  Books 


Houghton 


For  Gifts 


Mifflin  Co. 


A  CYCLE  OF  ADAMS  LETTERS    The  cor- 

respond- 
ence,  edited  by  Worthington  C.  Ford,  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the 
American  Minister  to  England,  and  his  two  sons,  Henry  Adams,  his 
secretary,  and  Charles  Francis,  Jr.,  then  serving  in  the  Northern 
armies,  gives  an  unequaled,  firet-hand  account  of  our  social,  military 
and  diplomatic  history  during  the  Civil  War.  A  permanently  valuable 
gift  for  every  admirer  of  "The  Education  of  Henry  Adams." 

2  vols,,  boxed.     Illustrated.     $10.00 


LETTERS   TO    A   NIECE       The    fascinating    per- 

sonality   of  Henry 
by   Henry   Adams     Adams,  barely  hinted  at  in  The  Education,  is 

here  revealed  in  his  own  letters  written 
from  London  and  Paris,  and  while  on  his  memorable  trip  to  the  South 
Seas  with  John  La  Farge,  and  in  an  illuminating  sketch  by  his  niece, 
Mabel  La  Farge.  $2.50 

LIFE  OF  JOHN   MARSHALL     "These  volumes 

have  drama  and 
by  Albert  J,    Beveridge        thrill,  quick  narrative  and  living 

portraiture  which  will  class  this 
work  with  the  finest  in  American  biographical  and  historical  liter- 
ature. ...  It  is  not  only  the  first  adequate  biography  of  Marshall, 
but  it  is  a  picture  of  the  forming  of  the  nation  which  is  unsurpassed 
in  our  literature."  —  Philadelphia  Press.  4  vols.,  boxed. 

Illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white,  $20.00.      Half  morocco,  $50.00 


LIFE  OF  SIR  STANLEY  MAUDE  J*' i°« 

don  limes 

by  Maj.-Gen,  Sir  C.  E,  Callwell,  K,C>B,    wrote  of  this 

au  thorized 
and  official  biography  of  the  conqueror  of  Bagdad:  "General  Callwell 
is  in  the  very  front  rank  of  military  writers  —  one  of  the  very  few  who 
combine  learning  in  the  military  art  with  ability  to  make  it  interest- 
ing to  others."  $6.00 


TALKS  WITH  T.  R. 

From  the  Diaries  of  John  J,  Leary,  Jr, 


"There  is  no 
more  intimate 
picture  of 
Roosevelt 
than  this  which  Mr.  Leary  has  given."  —  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Illustrated.     $4.00 


ND    TO   4   PARK    STREET,    BOSTON    8,    FOR   OUR    CHRISTMAS   PIPER 
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I^atent  Medicines  for  Industry 
Not  a  Substitute  for  Good  Management 

Headaches :  the  symptoms  of  bad  management 

Excessive  labor  turnover  Unnecessary  absence 

Reduced  output  per  man  hour        Strikes 

Panaceas ;    Headache  powders  —  "  dope  "  that  may  remove 
the  symptoms  but  cannot  cure  the  malady 
High  wages  Bonuses  Elmployee  representation 

Profit-sharing  Welfare  work 

Results  of  drugging  Industry 

High  prices  Public  disapproval  and  suspicion 

Profiteering  Govemmait  intervention 

Uncertain  markets  Socialism  and  Bolshevism 

Remedies:  The  laws  of  health  in  industrial  relations 

Wages  based  on  production  Security  in  employment 

Opportimity  for  advancement  Conservation  of  health 

Cooperation  through  mutual  understanding  and  fair  play 

A  share  in  management  as  it  relates  to  his  own  job 

Constructive  discipline  through  leadership 

Farsighted  employers  realize  that  the  present  surplus  of  labor  offers 
an  opportunity  to  improve  the  relations  between  management  and  men. 
They  recognize  that  the  last  chapter  in  industrial  relations  has  not  y^ 
been  written,  and  they  are  mending  their  fences  in  preparation  for  the 
reaction  which  is  inevitable  when  business  returns  to  normal.  Mistakes 
are  costly.    Wise  counsel  is  an  economy. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  an  explanation  of  just  how  our  organi- 
zation can  help  you. 

Scovell,  Wellington  &  Company 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Industrial  Engineers 
A  National  Organization  for  Constructive  Service 

no  State  Strwt  SptrngfiM.  H 

CUcag*.  10  SMtk  USallc  Street  Clcvdua, 

New  York.  27  WiBaa  SCraet 
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MACHINERY  AND  FOOTWEAR 


FACTORIES  OF  THE  UNTTED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  AT  BEVERLY.  MASSACHUSETTS 


^  No  American  industry  depends  upon  machinery  for 
its  success  more  than  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 
^  No  American  industry  has  at  its  command  a  more 
diversified  or  more  highly  perfected  system  of  machin- 
ery, essential  and  auxiliary,  than  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry. 

^  More  than  550  different  machines  are  used  in  shoe- 
making  of  all  kinds,  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  is  a  complex  business.  In  the  making  of  a  Good- 
year welt  shoe,  for  instance,  there  are  140  different 
operations. 

W^  UiMG  w^ 

^  The  many  types  of  machinery  available  for  shoe  manu- 
facturers to-day  are  the  result  of  years  of  inventive  genius 
and  business  acumen  constructively  applied. 
^  Through  its  wonderful  machinery  products,  some  of 
Jiem  almost  human  in  action  and  results,  and  its  far- 
reaching  expert  service,  the  UNITED  SHOE  MACHIN- 
ERY CORPORATION  anticipates  the  needs  of  shoe 
manufacturers,  lowers  their  manufacturing  costs,  and 
simplifies  their  manufacturing  problems,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  general  public. 

us^  UiMO  uiMO 

^  The  machinery  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  footwear  is 
no  more  to-day  than  it  has  been  for  twenty  years.  It  has 
never  been  more  than  six  cents  per  pair,  a  sum  less  even 
than  the  price  of  the  carton  in  which  shoes  are  deliv- 
ered to  you  at  a  retail  store. 
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HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

MEN'S  Furnishing  Goods 


4  Hamilton  Place,  Boston 


TUTORING  IN  CAMBRIDGE 

A  Quarter  Century  Record  of  Success 

Preparation  by  Experienced  Teachers  for  Harvard 

Examinations. 

Newly  equipped  laboratories  and  class-rooms. 

WILLIAM  W.  NOLEN 

Little  Hall,  1352  Massachusetts  Ave..  Cambrldce 

Telcphotie  Camhrid^^c  627 


FIRE 
LIABILITY 


HINCKLEY&WOODS 
INSURANCE 

08  MILK  8T.  _,^;5::!5^^^AUTOMOBILE 
BOSTON  ^.^^^^  BURGLARY  AND 
^^^^  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
INSURANCE  AT  LOWEST  RATES 

Kf.;  14Se.1466,146T,1^6a,1^6S,40ag  A  4iaSIMIN 
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To  every  reader  who  enjoyed  the  unique  and 
pungent  flavor  Qf  **  The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams  '*  we  recommend  this  new  Adams  book, 
the  outstanding  publication  of  the  past  season 


A  CYCLE  OF 
ADAMS  LETTERS 


The  Correspondence,  edited  by  WORTHINGTON  G.  FORD, 
of  CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  American  Minister  to 
England  during  the  Civil  War,  and  his  two  sons,  CHARLES 
FRANCIS  Adams,  Jr.,  then  serving  in  the  Northern 
armies,  and  HENRY  ADAMS,  his  secretary.     1861-1865. 


"These  two  volumes  are  so  interesting  that  the  reviewer  read 
each  of  them  through  in  a  night.  They  are  not  merely  interesting, 
but  fascinating.  ...  No  better  book  about  the  war  of  the  secession* 
has  come  out  in  many  a  year." 

New  York  Times 


**  Intimate  exchange  of  facts  and  impressions  among  the  three 
Adanises,  —  confidences  uttered  in  the  agitations  and  excitements 
of  the  Rebellion,  —  some  of  them  illuminating  the  travail  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  in  England  at  that  time,  others  telling  secrets  of  the 
politics,  the  soldiers,  the  victories  and  the  defeats  of  the  Northern 
armies.  They  cast  engrossing  historical  shadows  —  shadows  made 
by  the  quick  flash  of  events  —  and  they  also  reveal  the  inner  per- 
sonality of  the  three  Adamses." 

Chicago  Tribune 


Illustrated.  2  volumes,  boxed,  $10.00 
I     BOSTON  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  new  york 
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Twelve  million  spindles 

whirling  fibre  into  yarn  I 

THE  textile  arts  have  held  premier 
position  in  New  England  since  the 
days  of  the  Pilgrims.  Today,  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  alone,  a  quarter  million 
throbbing  looms  weave  one-half  of  the 
country's  fabrics  —  nearly  ten  miles  of  cloth 
each  minute  of  the  day. 

Twelve  million  spindles  whirling  fibre  into 
yarn  I  Hundreds  of  miUions  of  pounds  of 
raw  cotton,  wool,  silk  and  jute  must  feed 
the  mills  every  month.  The  major  portion 
of  this  inbound  commerce,  and  the  great 
shipments  of  finished  textiles  as  well,  are 
financed  through  The  National  Shawmut 

Bank. 

# 

The  influence  of  a  number  of  leading 
mill  owners  in  the  Shawmut  directorate  is 
reflected  in  our  well  organized  special  facil- 
ities for  serving  textile  manufactm-ers.  Mer- 
chants and  growers  having  dealings  with 
textile  firms  employ  the  services  of  this 
bank  as  an  economical  link  with  the  in- 
dustry. Direct  connections  in  every  impor- 
speciai  inquiries  taut  port  aud  market  in  the  world  increase 
our  eiiiciency. 

careful  attention  ^ 


THE   NATIONAL  SHAWMUT   BANK 
OF   BOSTON 

Resources  far  exceed  ^-200,000,000 
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STERUNG  SILVERWARE— THE  GIFT  OF  GIFTS 

W  HAT  is  there  more  beautiful,  more  en- 
during, more  useful,  more  prized  than  the 
gift  ot  Sterling  Silverware  ? 

What  "  Lady  of  the  House,'*  if  asked  to  name 
a  gift  that  her  home  lacked,  would  not  eagerly 
say,  "Give  me  a  set  of  Sterling  Silverware/* 

And  of  all  Silverware  there  is  none — Yes, 
none  so  beautiful  in  design  as  Heppelwhite 
Sterling  Silverware. 

Heppelwhite  is  the  " pattern  of  patterns. "  See 
it.  Test  it  by  all  your  culture — any  standard 
past  or  present. 


Pearls.  Diamonds*  Jewelry, 
Watches.  Stationery 

Reed  Sc  Barton 


1624 


Theodore  B.  Starr.inc 


1862 


Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 

fnTHAvENUEXr47iKSl-4MAlDENLANE 
NewYork 
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